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-~ In presenting my valedictory to this distinguished Recetas which 
' has honored me-by sélecting me as its President, I should like to point 
outby” way: of: introduction what-has ‘happened to this office, and there- 
_ fore to me, during the:past year. I ‘have heard of one of my distinguished 
_predecessora some twenty-five years, ago- who -had little else to do g 
President of this Association than ‘work-all. year on his presidential ` 
“address: This was important work and I have no word of criticism of it. 
But the Association has changed, and today it leaves to the harried 
- wearer of its” presidential toga. little time to reflect about the status / 
of political ` science: and his own impact, i any, upon it. An active 
Association life; now happily centered i in our new :Washington office, is. 
enough. to. occupy the full time of your President; and universities as 
well’ as “this. ‘Association might. well take note. Therefore, i in presenting = 
my i own reflections. to- you, this" evening in accordance: with the custom 
. of our, Association, I-do. BÒ. without. the benefit of the generous time and 
- scholarly leisure which were the privileges, of some of my distinguished 
; predecessors. , 

Nevertheless. T do basen my presidential oe idir upon my- own 
TA parti¢ipation-i in the problems of' government, as well as upon my 
“scholarly. experience. ‘I have extracted it’ im part from the dynamics of 
pulsating political life.. It has whatever authority L may possess after 
„having been exposed these twenty-five years to the cross-fire of politics, . 
„domestic ånd. foreign, ‘as-well’as to the benign and corrective influences 
‘of eager students and charitable-colleagues. This change in the nature of 
“presidential addresses: reflects, I believe, the new role of the ‘political 
scientist’ and. the . development of our profession. 


k YA 
aed Proaideritial address delivered before’ the. American Political Science Association at. 
dts ie annual oa ae in Washington, ~D. C., December 28, 1950. 
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As our Association moves into a second half-century of activity, I A 
am impressed with the seriousness of our responsibility. As I see it, ©" 


cur responsibility is primary because politics is primary and central! ~ 


to every great problem facing us today. There is nothing new about the 
central importance of politics, for Aristotle long ago referred to politics: 
as the most sovereign of the sciences and as the master science. In his 
: Ethics, he pointed out that it is “politics that determines what other | 
sciences should be studied in states; which of them should be learned by 
each group of citizens; and to what extent they should be learned.” - 
“... observation,” he continued, “shows that even the forms of capac- 
ity Wach are most highly esteemed—the art of war; the art of house- 
hold Management; the art of oratory—come under the control of poli- 
ties.” Considering the complexity of modern civilized existence, it. 18 
even mere true today than ever before that political action is of primary - | 
importance. Little can be accomplished any more without reference | 
to political processes. 

Unfortunately, a sélitioal scientists in their study of politics 
have not cuite kept pace with the complex responsibilities which have | 
‘been placec upon them. In the Greek city-state, responsibilities were few 
and of ‘rather limited scope. In the modern world, our responsibilities | 
are very broad and very compelling. - - 

In the prezent state of national and eee tonal politics, a pedal l 
responsibility also attaches to Americans. Particularly in the last. . 
decade new duties all over the world have been thrust upon us. As a 
result of the war, the United States, in various. parts of the globe, is | 
now performing services which a generation -ago would have been 
thought impossizle. Our role in the creation and in the operation of the 
United Nations is likewise of great importance, Our leadership in the . 
programs of military occupation both in Europe and in the Far East 
have been a drain upon our resources and continue to pose serious prob- 
lems for the United States. The unprecedented American economic 
aid and technical assistance under the program of Economic Coopera- 
tion have not only peen a boon to world economic recovery, but.have 
demonstrated to us che possibility of constructive action in raising the 
welfare level of human beings everywhere. More recently the Point 
Four program and ou- leadership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, not to mention our fathering of programs intended to facilitate 
European integration and Philippine rehabilitation, illustrate the extent 
and complexity of our international activity, and’ the measure of j 
responsibility placed upon us. Our country, in & word, has been doing’ 
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something new and distinctive and has assumed a role heretofore un- 
known to us. 

We have not always sought the leadership. of these programs. This 
leadership has been thrust upon us and as a consequence we have not 
always done our best, although it is clear to me that our contribution 
has been very great indeed, In some cases it has been almost providen- 
tial that we have had a Clay, a Hoffman, a McCloy or a MacArthur to 
handle programs of great magnitude, complexity and importance. 
Lacking the experience and the trained personnel to undertake great ` 
programs, we have often had to improvise and we have sometimes 
found that our intentions and our programs have been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. Any one familiar with our efforts to staff overseas 
agencies knows only too well how few Americans are really familiar with 
the other cultures of the world, and capable of working with them in a 
constructive way. 

Despite unprecedented American activity. and generosity, both our 
country and the world are, unfortunately, still afflicted with tensions. 
Our period has been well characterized as “the twilight of warlike 
peace.” We are now in the midst of great defense preparations at the 
same time that we are attempting to carry on life and business as usual. 
Everyone asks, “Will there be war? Shall we have inflation? Must we 
stand still in alias ayeas while we are putting the country in a state of 
defense?” 


IL 


It is in this atmosphere, in this crisis situation, that I am called upon 
to discuss certain critical areas of our politics and to emphasize the 
responsibility of political scientists with respect to them. Such a dis- 
-cussion, I believe, will serve to emphasize the primacy of political con- 
_ siderations. Let me speak first of the impact of our new world position 
upon our government and our whole political life: Our new role in 
world affairs has placed new organizational requirements not only upon 
the State Department in particular, but also upon the whole govern- 
ment. In the words of the Report of the Commission on the Organization 
of the Executive Branch: 


The Executive Branch today finds itself forced to develop positive foreign 
policies and programs involving not anly the State Department, but many 
other departments and agencies as well and to deal cooperatively with other 
nations on a multilateral as well as a bilateral basis. The Congress, in addition, . 
finds that the exercise of its traditional powers in the domestic as well as in the 
international field has made it a participant in the conduct of foreign affairs on 
an unprecedented scale. ’ 
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The ere of government EE A for the conduct of foreign atate 
` aré, therefore, not confined.to the State- Department alone but involve the 
organization of the Presidency, the State Department and the Foreign Service, - 
the departments and agencies other than the State Department, the inter- 
departmental -relationships ang the relationships between. the Executive and 
sian branches. $ f 


In the “good old days,” the State Department PTA have to handle 
a crisis or two every year; -but now Mr. Acheson is faced with a major 
crisis almost every day. If the crisis. does-not develop overseas, it is 
‘almost certain to develop in. some portion of the capitol Adding to the 
complexity of the situation is the greatly increaséd size of the govern- 
ment as a whole and of the State Department in particular. Our foreign 
office now is almost five times larger in personnel than it was ten years’ - 
ago, and in`terms of appropriation nearly twelve times larger. In the 


interdepartmental field, there are more than thirty committees con- 


‘cerned with economic, social, military, and other aspects of foreign af- 


fairs. Of the iifty-four major departments and agencies in the executive 


branch; at least forty-six are drawn into foreign affairs .to a greater or. 
lesser extent. Statutory interdepartmental bodies, such as the National 
Security: Council, have assumed greater importance. Certain units, - 
_ such as the Department,of Defense and the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, are deeply involved with the administration of occupied 
areas abroad and with financial assistance overseas. The ‘Treasury 
Department, the Department of Agriculture, and the Commerce De- © 
partment are important in international financial and agricultural 


- _ Jhatters, and also in connection with export control. 


- Congressional participation in the conduct of foreign affairs has | 
become particularly evident in the expanding role of: the House of 
= Representatives in connection with appropriations for foreign programs. 
Under existing constitutional arrangements and structural provisions, 
. the State Department. has to operate under strictures and limitations 


which do not hamper any other foreign office in the world. When there . ` 
is mutual cooperation and restraint between the executive and legisla-.. 


tive branches; progress is achieved. But past experience points to the 
need of several important changes if our country and our people dre to 
play a significant role in world affairs. Here, political considerations are, . 
primary. ` : 
Some of the necessary changes are organizational i in character and 
have been dealt with ‘adequately in the recent report to which I have 
` referred. When the full effect of the reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment recently- authorized by Congress has been felt, and when time 
has been given to allow ane Department itself to work out the funda- -~ 
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- mental charges in its internal organization and personnel recently . 


recommended to the Secretary of-State—assuming always the support . 
and sympathy of Congress—we will have `a staff and an organization in ` 
our foreign office adequate to the traffic and requirements of our 
complicated. world. ` 

In two areas, however, we shall need to make important changes. 


One is in the administration of overseas affairs; the other is in the posi- 


tion of the United States Senate. On ‘the Litter point I should like to 


© quote from the Report of the. Hoover Commission on Foreign Affairs 


and then add-a postscript. The report said: 


One serious procedural impediment to achieving satisfactory legislative-execu- 
tive cooperation is the constitutional requirement of a two-thirds Senate vote 
for the confirmation of treaties. No thoughtful student of the conduct of foreign 
affairs can ignore the consequences: of this provision. It is a serious trouble 
breeder between the executive branch and the Senate in that such an inher- 
ently. rigid rule encourages ‘circumvention by the executive by resort to the 
procedures -of executive agreements and joint .resolutions. Attempts to use 
these procedures, i in turn; involve ‘friction between the Senate and the House 


> of Representatives. An especially bad result is that the emphasis i is directed 


to thie question of whether the proper procedure is being employed, instead of 
to the substance of the issues’ before the Congress. The question of a change 
in the present requirement of a two-thirds Senate vote is deemed, however, to 
be outsidé the province of this Commission. 


Speaking now as a responsible political scientist and not as a member 
of a government commission, I should like to recommend that the power 


`of the Senate over treaties be modified in the light of present world 


and domestic requirements. Many of my distinguished colleagues have 
previously recommended an amendment to the Constitution by. which _ 
treaties should be confirmed by a majority vote of both Houses of Con- 
gress instead of by a two-thirds vote of the Senate alone. Such a change, 


in my view, is eminently fitting and necessary. It arises not from any 


desire. to lessen the effectiveness of the United States Senate, but 
rather from the necessity of bringing the present constitutional provision 


‘into accord with the requirements of present international life, both at 


home and abroad. When one considers the speed with which internation- 
al developments are moving today, not to mention the procedures of 
other countries with which we are now having close and friendly rela- 
tions, it would seem reasonable to press at this time for a constitutional 


_ change. It is possible, of course, that difficulties between the Senate and 


the Executive in foreign affairs can be eliminated. by other means, but 


.. I think it is doubtful. 


- With respect to the administration of overseas affairs, I feel a special | 
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urge to press for some prompt re-tooling of this part of our organization 
tor the.conduct of foreign relations. The Korean War and the Bell report 
en the Philippines have recently been added to the new problems of the 


H.C.A., the North Atlantic Treaty organization, and Point Four, to- 


aiaphesi?ë how the American government has developed vast overseas 
operating agencies to alleviate suffering and to ameliorate economic 


'- conditions all over the world. Among other things, these new activities 


require a new type of public’servant. Without disparaging our military 
or diplomatic personnel, it is, I believe, quite correct to say that special- 
med administrative and technical qualifications are necessary for the 


euccessful operation of these huge overseas ventures. We have done, in - 


my opinion, amazingly well under very trying circumstances. But I 


should ‘be less than frank if I did not also say that the development of - 
a corps of career men, trained for overseas operations, as-distinguished | 
trom the training now provided for the foreign diplomatic and military - 


eervices, is urgently required. The magnitude and importance of the 
>roblem. is grasped when one recalls that there are now almost as many 
rederal civilian employees outside the United States as in the city of 
| Washington. 

Furthermore, it is no longer possible to have a unified: foreign policy, 
if we do not have a unified administrative center in Washington under 
-he policy direction of the State Department. The recent Gray report 
on foreign economic policies has shown, very admirably how all aspects 
. of American foreign policy, political, economic and military, must be 
interlinked, and a proper organizational home provided. It might be 


_ well to add that coordination and. unification of all overseas adminis- . 


srative activities in Washington will be without full effect unless we 
_ achieve the same degree of unification under each of our foreign missions 
abroad. It is just as bad to have several spokes en for America in a 
- Toreign capital as it is to have several of them in hington. 
We also should not forget that the appropriations for providing 
“>articipation by the United States in international organizations and 
zonferences exceed the combined appropriations of the State Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service. In the active international arena in which 


we are now very well supplied—not to say almost overwhelmed—with - 
all kinds of functional organizations and international conferences, it. 


becomes increasingly important that our government should promote 
' afficient arrangements and procedures for our ectivities in these inter- 
national organizations. Otherwise, we will not get value received for our 
expenditures, and our foreign commitments will become confused. . 
Another factor of supreme importance is the close collaboration be- 
=weeen the State Department and the Department of Defense. Similar 
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| close dina: oe ers and military ae now, I trust, 


happily on the way to realization, will’ avoid the bickering, the. delays, 
and the fatal mistakes which ‘characterized. clashes between these two 


- arms of our government toward a ‘end of the war and immediately © 


~ 


ther eafter. _ N 
Finally, if in addition to, this T in ie structure and op- 
eration of our foreign policy, we could at the same time achieve a more 


_ responsible .and cooperative relationship between Congress and the 
. State ‘Department, we should then bave the basis for a popular under- 


standing and support of. foreign policy which now seems to be lacking. 

In a well functioning democracy, the people must also be associated 
with policy-formulation. As:long, however, as the responsible agencies 
of the government continue to pull and haul and to confuse the public . 
about the great issues confronting the ‘world, there is little chance for 
the citizen to participate with any degree-of satisfaction or confidence in 
helping to decide great international questions. All of ae problems’ 
are of primary importance and all are political. 

The reorganization of our conduct of foreign affairs is only part and 
parcel, however, of the much larger problem of adapting our whole 
democratic structure to the increased needs of the time. “We need,” 
as John Gaus puts it effectively, “a theory of government functions and <‘ 
one -of the classification, recruitment and education of the personnel 
to administer them that are, reflective of the conditions of big democracy.” 
I have not yet recovered, in fact I am not ‘sure that I ever will, from the 
shock I received when I recently observed and scrutinized from an un- 
equalled vantage point the whole. vast, sprawling edifice of the federal 


+ 


' government.. It takes a man of great hardihood to look at, let alone un- 


derstand, the budget ọf the United States with its thousand-odd pages. 
But the experience of being regaled for two years with all of the facts and 
figures relating to the organization and functioning of the huge federal’ , 


structure which spreads over all of this country and over- all of the world, 


_ has naturally left on me some lasting een which I still find 


difficult to express. 


Despite Gamal achievements in reorganizing the fedefal . 


` government,-much remains to be done. One trouble, of course, is that so 
- much mcre than government in the formal sense is involved in govern- 


ment reorganization. If someone, more statesmanlike than the average, 
is seminal and.vital and penetrating-in his proposals, he immediately 
encounters the entrenched and the selfish interests which consider them- 


n selves to be adversely affected by these recommendations. The great 
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extravaganza, which i is’ eer every year in n Congress, an extravaganza 


`- which the late Will Rogers one time referred to as “Rivers and:Harbors”’ 


_ (Or “TIl Get Mine,” is a case in point. Here again it is the politics of the , 


problem; and not merely its administration, which must be solved, 
Even when it is essentially a bureaucratic responsibility’ and oppor- 
` tanity, much pushing by citizens is necessary. I still catch my breath 
hen I reflect on how the President, not merely President Truman, but 
any President, must decide great questions. Even the very smart Budget 
Eureau does not know, or finds it politic not to enquire, who is doing ` 


what and when and how in the President’s office. The idea of a career ' 


| szaff secretary, suchas was recently recommended by our Commission 


alter a careful, and if I may say so, highly realistic are i of the . 


problem under our constitutional system, apparently does nët appeal to 
- taose immediately around the President. Like staff reductions, such © 
troposals must oftén be pressed from outside the bureaucracy: ` 

‘The importance of pressure group opposition and bureaucratic neglect 
should not be minimized, as I will presently indicate. But it is very 
important to realize that the federal government has become so big 
— end awkward that it is, in effect, out of control. So difficult is it to 


cecure the cooperation of numerous officials and agencies involved in - 


Eny program, and in all programs, that at any given time no one is on 
' top of the heap. Bureau or departmental autonomy, statutory restric- 
tions, overlapping jurisdiction, absence of coordination, poor staff 


. services, and just plain bigness add up to a condition of lack of control— `~ 
_ cne might say ‘‘free-wheeling’’—-which is the opposite of that responsible, © 


‘cemocracy we seek. No political scientist has developed hydramatic 


control for government machines, or if he a it has not yet been `. 


` gdopted. 

It is-still a source of amazement to me that eee sensitive and 
intelligent men should continue to pile billion upon billion and buresu 
upon bureau without much thought of the. administrative and political 
consequences. It is hard for meto believe that any thoughtful person 
could still think that it was possible for any-one agency to attempt to- 


- write, or even approve, the position classifications in the entire federal 


service. Or that-the Congress of the United States should be so perverse. 
- end unlearned in the principles of financial administration as to continue 
+o insist upon a system which runs counter to the almost unanimous views 
af those who have studied the question. It is disheartening and discour- 


sging to find that even hospitals are bandied about with the same kind - 


. af financial and public abandon that characterizes the construction of a 


dam on Tombigbee Creek or the dredging of the Clatskankie! Even ` 


 cvhen the political scientist considers himself to be a sort of political 
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pathologist and tries to view the whole scene with that scientific reserve 
and calm judgment which befits anyone whose appellation’ is scientist, — 
he still feels like remarking with Ostrogorski that “God takes care of 
, drunkards, of little children, and of the United States.” i 
_ Perhaps, as Herbert Emmerich has remarked, “Our governmental 
' institutions are better than we tend to think.” But we must not forget 
that they are now assailed by new enemies and | by reinforced old ones. 
At a time of national crisis we should not be tolerant of inefficiency, 
nor neglectful of popular control. A new compulsion is now present 
which should drive the Congress and the President to move with all 
speed in the direction. of implementing the recommendations of the 
last few years which were designed to put our house in order for any 
emergency. 

I cannot hope in a few brief moments to summarize all of my deep 
. reflections about. executive organization and about the relation of 
_ Congress to it. But I do want to demonstrate how political considera- 
tions are of primary importance and to say that we have only started 
along the road of integrating our economy, our defense, and our re- | 
, sources. Despite thé reorganization of Congress and the progress which 
has been made toward executive reorganization, there still remains a 
vast area of inefficiency, duplication ‘and lack of control which con- 
tinues to be a menace to our free institutions. The great problem of 
executive-legislative relationships cannot be effectively- tackled until 
both the executive and legislative branches are in such reasonable staté 
of organization that one can think of having them work together success- 
fully. As long as Congress fails-to equip itself with adequate, unpartisan 
-_stafis and continues to rely almost entirely upon seniority to select its , 
leadership; and as long as the executive branch continues to consist of a 
congeries of unrelated services; dependent upon and limited by a nine- 

teenth century set of personnel regulstions, just so long will the pattern 
= of.our federal politics be one of oscillation between executive bureauc- 
racy and congressional oligarchy. 

‘With the pedagogues now rushing to- Washington for federal aid to 
education, I suppose it will not be too long until Washington, not con 
tent with generous grants to farmers and veterans, will be filled with 
strange-new ideas of educational organization and expenditure, and one 
. of-the last fields left to the states and the localities will be dumped willy- 

-nilly upon the overloaded shoulders of the federal government. Decen- 
tralization and deconcentration, which seem to be our only salvation, 
will then become nothing but empty words. This would be fatal indeed 
` to our democracy. As Charles Beard one time pointed out, “Unless our . 
' administrative system is so constructed and operated as to keep alive - 
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local and individual- responsibilities, it is likely to destroy the basic 
-yell-springs of activity, hope, and enthusiasm necessary to popular . 
sovernment and to the following of a democratic civilization.” 

There is not much use worrying about intergovernmental- relations 
anless some effective limit is placed upon the power and activity of the 
“ederal government. No one can say with any assurance what the opti- 
mum load of the federal government can be. But it is my opinion, for - 
whatever it may be worth, that we are now attempting in Washington 
and through the federal government much more than, can be eer 
administered or popularly controlled. . 

I might suggest that we already have in the federal government un- 
30lved problems of sufficient seriousness that we do not need to take on 
any more. For instance, in the very critical period ahead when national 


security will demand a large military budget, our time-honored devices . ° 


for subordinating the military to civilian control are, to say the least, 
likely to prove to be inadequate. This whole field of civil-military re- 
lationships deserves the closest study and scrutiny. To involve the 
‘, federal government in further new problems at a time when a question 
like this, so fraught with grave consequences for the future of our repub- 
lic, is pending and unsolved, would seem to be utterly foolhardy and ` 
irresponsible. Progress in coordinating diplomatic and military planning, 
at least at the top, could easily be shattered if:Congress attempts to rely | 
merely. upon its control of the purse-strings without insisting simul- 
taneously upon what is necessary to develop firm lines of authority and 
accountability within the executive branch. 

_ IT cannot conclude my discussion of the labyrinth which is the execu- 
tive branch, or the confusion in the Congress, without teferring to the 
real menace of pressure group politics as it operates in the, capital city. 

Harold Lasswell has not exaggerated when he wrote: | 


National policy increasingly becomes a matter of deals made between national 
pressure group officials and the bureaucracy of executive departments and agen- _ 
cies. What the pressure organization is able to “deliver,” more than ever 
depends upon what the officials of a centralizing government find it expedient 
to give. 


It is deapiy ee ie the average citizen, as it is depressing’ to 
the trained observer, to find the public so frequently pushed around in 
favor of combinations of interest groups. “Aggression: of groups and 
agencies against the people as a whole,” as Mr. Hoover puts it, “is not 
- a process of free men. Special privilege either to business or groups is’. 
not liberty.” The unusual and plutocratic and extravagant atmosphere. 
of Washington is in no small measure due to the unlimited resources of 
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lobbies and special interests which find their outlet in some portion of 
the District of Columbia. This problem; although seriously affecting the 
whole functioning of the federal structure of government, must be 
remedied elsewhere than in Washington. Thus I come to the next 
point of my discourse. __ 


. IV 


One of the major problems of our democracy, after all, is how to 
strengthen and improve our political parties. We cannot exalt and en- 
throne the citizen without at the same time ‘utilizing the politician. 
Under our form of government the politician operates within the frame- 
work of the two-party system, which, over the generations, has acquired 
a peculiar form and certain peculiar habits. The special form and spirit 
of our party system has determined the whole character of our govern- 
ment. Party politics is therefore of central importance. Sooner or later 
in every discussion of government and politics in this country, one must 
come back to the organization and functioning of our political parties. 
Party organization by itself is of crucial importance; and although 
American political scientists are probably in advance of those in all other 
countries of the world in their understanding and analysis of party 
processes, nevertheless in the last decade we have tended to emphasize 
—some might say overemphasize—other aspects of our discipline. We 
now have it on the best authority that “in democracy all social classes, 
all economic interests, all expertise, planning and power are subordinated 
to politics.” Until recently some enthusiasts had almost convinced us 


that there was nothing outside the administrative framework. 


It requires little argument to demonstrate that effective popular 


government rests upon a proper functioning of the party system. In 


the United States, a basic prerequisite not merely to good administra- 
tion, but to active citizen participation and control is a responsible two- 
party system. We know, however, particularly since the growth and 
change of the federal government in the last twenty-five years, that our 
parties and our politics have gradually become more and more con- 
fusing and frustrating, not merely to students of government but also 
to the sovereign citizens themselves. Alert to. the great significance of this 
subject, our Association several years ago created a special Committee 
on Political Parties. That committee, under the chairmanship of Profes- 
sor Schattschneider, has now, after the most commendable study of the 
problem, presented to us and to the country a keen analysis and a 
series of important recommendations. I commend this report to you and 
to the country, and express my deep gratification that it should have 
been completed and presented at this important turning point in our 
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. political dissin: I might add that having just come through, or 
oné might say having just survived, another national election, we should 
be more than ever instilled -with the strong desire for raising the level 
and improving the quality of party action.: How to relate public action 
~ and public decisions to the legislative and administrative processes must - 

_ ever remain before us as subjects requiring the most thorough and com- l 
plete and constant study. 

In this- connection it is well to remember that graft, a i 
improper influence, excessive campaign expenditures, still constitute p 
the Achilles heel of democracy. In the political arena as well as in the- 
legislative and executive branches, we must be ever on the alert to detect 
_ and to ferret out inffuences and practices which interfere with the true 

expression of the popular will. The present investigation of the inter= 
relation of gambling and politics conducted by one of our distinguished 
- members, Senator Kefauver, is an encouraging case in point. In public 
- elections today more is at stake than ever before,-and as students of i 
polities we must be more than ever active and ‘alert to detect, under- 
stand, and explain ‘to our fellow citizens the true import of political ` 
developments. Yes, politics 1s primary; everything else is supplementary 
and secondary. Although American political life is at times quite dis- 
‘orderly and confusirg, it is still unwise and ineffectual to attempt to 
solve legislative and executive and administrative problems as if they — 
were separate and distinct from the party process. 
| | Vo. X 

I have now presented a series of observations about government and 
‘politics in the United States which are deemed worthy of particular | 
attention at this time. I come next to a discussion of the place of the 
_ political scientist in our new political and governmental setting. | 
_ As I remarked earlier, our present situation has been aptly referred to 

as the “twilight of warlike peace.” What we used to refer to as “crisis 
- government” has” become chronic. Emergency: conditions have-become ` 
the regular and normal thing. We, as political scientists, would be dere- ` 
- lict indeed if we did not throw the light on ourselves and on our col- 
lective work to see if we are now doing as significant work as is required, 
or as we.are capable of doing. “Have the scales fallen from our eyes and 
has the lead gone ficm our feet?” 

I have spoken earlier of Aristotle’s reference to politics as “the master 
science.”; But are we working today in relation to all the social sciences’ 
. as if we were the master, the coordinating, the integrating discipline? ` 
I think not. I believe that we are not as vital and active and significant 
as we should be, and T want to express my own view as to the reasons 
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ior the academic eee and reserve which up to this time have char- 
acterized our activities. Our contributions are urgently needed; and al- 
l though political scientistė_as individuals are now dctive and important 


- in the various levels of our political and governmental life, I strongly ` 


hope for greater and wider activity by our Asséciation:. 

Why are we so restrained? Perhaps our recent specialization and com- 
partmentalization has weakened the significance of our work. Pérhaps - 
` we, as a discipline, have a separation of powers doctrine which prevents 
us from cooperative work with brother political and’ social scientists. 
oe | realize, of course,. the vastness of the subjects with which we deal and 
_ the natūral modesty of political scientists to avoid the sweeping generali- 
- gations and errors—which make some politicians and even some mem- 
` bers, of other disciplines, objects of pity or derision. 

But after all, the political scientist is and must be a generalist. Just 
like the politician, who, as Paul Appleby puts it, ‘is the preéminent, 

_ practicing governmental generalist,” the political scientist who‘studies, 
` and who we know is called upon to advise the politician, must be a per- 
son who trains himself to deal with large, complicated problems, Ac- 

quaintance with all allied disciplines is necessary, for one can hardly be a 
- generalist unless he is able to generalize from something—namely, the 
‘facts, procedures, and proéesses outside as-well as inside his own pro- 
` fession. Even more necessary is the ability to take a set of facts and 
recommend a sound polity out of them. 
_ ` John Gaus recently referred to economic and social policies which are 
“‘gaily—or grimly—urged today with almost no reflection” of adminis- 

, trative experience, and recalled how Margaret Cole frankly confessed to 

the-neglect of political factors bya group of which she was an. active 
member. ‘‘Gaily-or grimly” is good, but with what grave consequences 
to our welfare! Government has more and more become so complicated 
that policy must be formulated, not by a specialist but by a generalist, if 
we are not fo become, even more than at present, a loose confederation 
"of modern feudal interests. What we need is a. political scientist who, in 
the words of Sir Edward Bridges in his Rede lécture, “will be a good 
adviser in any field because he or she knows how and where to go to find | 
reliable knowledge, can assess ‘the expertise of others at its true worth, 
-can spot the strong and weak points in any situation at short MOREE: 
and can advise how to. handle-a complex situation.” 

Of course we must not expect the best thought and the best men in our 
‘ profession to be atitomatically transferred to the posts in government 
: where they éould do the most good; Unfortunately in these days of 
impoverished- research, inadequate travel, heavy. teaching loads, and 
impecunious living, we must not expect too much. In fact, it is one of 
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-our most urgent problems to release the abilities of our most mature 
_ scholars to work on the new and the difficult and the enormous problems 
which beset our world: We must not send a boy to do a man’s work. ` 


.- Neither must we kill off the great minds we have already developed; in - Ea 


commuting between Washington and our seats of learning. It seems that 
both universities and governments have neither the heart nor any proper 
realization of what is necessary to assure the availability and full con- 
tribution of leading minds to the processes of government. 

Herbert Emmerich has pointed out how we must recognize 


that no one of the serious problems of today and tomorrow can be answered 
by the specialized approach. The big questions of today and tomorrow are 


not just matters of public administration or of International relations or of — - 


administrative law or of public opinion or of political theory. They do not 
belong exclusively to any of the specialists i in these subdivisions of our field. 
‘All the insights of the political science disciplines must be focused on these 
questions with a view to getting complete, not partial; gnswers—and in time to 
_have some effect on action. We must break down the jurisdictional boundaries 
which divide us within our own field, and the- jurisdictional jealousies, and work _ 
at these problems as complete scientists. 


I cannot agree with my dear friend Charles Merriam when he writes 
that “the weal or woe of mankind i in the coming years rests very largely 
with administration and administrators.” I think it rests with politics 
‘and politicians in the broadest sense of these terms. My belief is that 
any narrow specialization is inimical to the primacy of our subject and 
to the success of government in a free society. It is the complete political 
_ scientist “skilled in the art and science of politics’ ™—not- just in theory, 
_ in law, in administration, but in politics—whom I espouse, because it is 
on him that so much depends. 

One of.our colleagues, who is in a position to know, pointed out to me: 
how almost everything in government might be considered an economic 
problem. “Yet,” he added, “when economists in government get to- 
gether to develop a new policy, what they really talk about and what - 
they really think about is politics. There is nothing wrong with this,” 
he concluded, “because they must develop policies that are possible— 
and politics is, above all, the art of the possible. The only trouble is the ` 
tendency to ‘approach essentially political problems in an amateurish | 
-way because of a failure to recognize their political character.” 

Another of my distinguished colleagues, who will remain anonymous, 
has asked me why “the other social sciences with their glamorous new 
vocabularies are playing so vigorously in our own backyards, including 
those of sample polling and political theory?” The answer in part is that 
we have not sufficiently utilized the materials and techniques available 
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~~ to us in related disciplines. We kr ee Canda TR it is true, 
by the horrible gobbledegook, particularly of ‘the social psychologist, 
and we have hàd no desire to subordinate the substance to the technique. 
No doubt the other social sciences can help us. But the almost over- 
whelming problems of the modern world can be solved only by our most 
mature minds, and political science is the integrating and synthesizing . 
discipline. The pulling together must be under our auspices. Economic and: 
social problems occur in their most vital form in the political-legislative- 
administrative processes, and we must ‘use other social sciences and 
‘accept a definite leadership in our relationships to them. - 
It was, I believe, our own Charles Merriam who oa the inspira- 
tion and leadership for social science integration in this country. The 
first President of the Social Science Research Council, Robert Crane, 
was also a political scientist and his present successor, Pendleton Her- 
Ting, is another of the stars in our political science firmament. It is in no 
narrow disciplinary way that I would insist on the primacy of politics 
in. determining public policy. I have seen something of the mistakes 
which are made because too specialized minds are at times on top, and 
- because a broad political judgment was absent. It is the task of the politi- . 
cal scientist to synthesize everything which goes into the formulation 
and implementation òf public policy. i 
SI am not interestéd in jurisdictional conflict, and I believe in eee 
more fully upon the anthropological, psychological, and sociological 
contributions which are available to us on & basis of interdisciplinary 
exchange. But I would be‘less than frank with you if I did not assert 
that foreign and military policy is hardly the task of the nuclear physicist 
7 +-+ ~9 wer and bureaucracy and other similar concepts. are being f 
i by thè psychologists. Why? Partly because political scien- 
ot sufficiently used the other social sciences and partly be- 
re focusing too much attention on small problems without 
frontal attacks on large, significant ones. | 
less, there are more practical and mundane reasons. The 
ss of a problem like legislative-executive relationships, for 
almost beyond the facilities of political scientists, unaided 
ported, to handle.. Without the generous support ‘of the: . 
orporation, it would not have been possible to produce our ` 
rt on political parties and the party process. With the federal 
t devoting a billion dollars a year to research, mostly in the - 
id biological sciences, it is only occasionally that funds are 
or those really serninal and significant investigations into 
vernmental and political structure, which present conditions 
litical scientists and social scientists generally may therefore 
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, a legitimately e: excuse emes É uis of lack of T T equip- 
‘ment and resources. The terrific and overweening development of sci-. 
. ence and technology has necessarily pushed us aside for the time being, - 


but it will not.be for long. An active committee in our ‘Association 


headed by one of our greatly respected ex-Presidents, Arthur Holeombe, 
- will soom make- our judgment and influence felt. - ` 

Perhaps the most favorable development of our times in its effect. on. 
human- welfare i is the activation of the policy and program of the Ford È 
_ Foundation. The work of its study- committée, on which our President. 


elect served, has been ‘correctly evaluated by Henry Ford II as “one of - - 


the most thorough, painstaking, and significant inquiries ever made 


. . into the whole broad question òf public welfare and human needs. ” Its 


work and recommendations, which every member of this Association i 
should read, were accepted unanimously by the trustees, and there is > 


therefore now in existence, what never existed before in súch ample.. -` 


form, financial support for large and significant research by political and k 


-` other social sciences. No longer can we complain that resources are not 
rn available. The Ford Foundation ¢ can LOW redress the balance in favor of 


the social scientists. 
I am tremendously impressed with. the impgct of this eon upon 


our profession: It may well become the greatest boon to fruitful and con- / 
_. structive research and action in the political field we have ever had. As . 


-= the President of this Association, I salute this significant development. 
- and. express our deep satisfaction that now for the first time in our his- 
tory we have the possibility, if we are good enough, to assume our right- 
ful place in making “significant.contributions to world peace, 7 in “the 
strengthening of democracy,” andi in the other “EROSI fo a. 
~ ment of human welfare.” | 
‘In what I have said about the ‘iis of political scient: 


_ expression of my hopes and desires for a greater future for 


I would not have anyone think that we are not now playi 
< role through our leading members’and in our researc] 


T everywhere. Our Vice President today is Ralph Bunche, : 
`. of the Nobel Prize, and there are many others who. ar 


` as advisers and participants in the decision of pune € 
` Tevels of government. - 

`. But I still think that we must step. up nana significan: 
: Political theory, for instance, could do much today in t) 
` of a more adequate concept. and understanding of thed 
We have not contributed as much as we should to the pr 
of international affairs—perhaps‘i in the latter case becau: 
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ten away from solid foundations-in comparative government and inter- 
national law. I-also feel that we should not shy away from proposing 
remedial action once we have made our analyses. 
Our training of: political scientists leaves much to be desired. We 
should re-think and recast our graduate training programs so. as to de- 
velop generalists who are acquainted with the other social sciences, as 
well as with the emerging and pulsating political life around them. The 
new generation of political scientists must have a stronger sense of their 
important mission, they must be better equipped to understand and 


i ia te of other related disciplines, and they must be 


trai | ion of large situations and in the solution of big 

pre E could say with Plato: “that is the pattern accord- 

ie as e `- to order the state and the lives of individuals . 

y : heir chief pursuit, but when their turn comes, toil- 
l - ‘wad ruling for the public good... 

pa zuded in our profession many wes are interested and 


"SOR a, ` Faits, those whose research contributes materially to 
_ Uonnyo, ‘political life, but who are ‘not academicians; and those 

- Leä p „pship to the large mass of our people who never attend a 

z Wourg, ; versity. If our research-is to have the practicality which 
"You + if the results of that research. are to have maximum ap- 

: d indeed time that we associate these groups more closely 

Ne gg ession. — 

Əlqesr we have been able to establish an executive office here in 
Tən a, it is up to the membership to consolidate our gains, coordi- 
= Sup research, broaden our avenues of influence, enrich our teaching, 
enlarge the participation of our professional membership. We have 

a deep responsibility, as well as a unique opportunity, in this troubled 
world. If we will reconsider our whole field.and make such professional 
reorganizations as are required to bring us abreast of our new Tesponsi- 
bilities, we can say with Henry Stimson: 


Let them learn from our adventures what they can. Let them charge us with 
our failures and do better in their turn. But let them not turn aside from what 
they have to do, nor think that criticism excuses inaction. Let them have hope, . 
and virtue, and let them believe in mankind and its future; for there is good 
as well as evil, and the man- who tries to work for the good, believing in its 
eventual victory, ae ng may suffer setback and even disaster, will never know 
dereat, ; ; 
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One of the most striking characteristics of' modern. totalitarianism is the 
conscious attention which it devotes to the organization and indoctrination 
of youth. The Soviet dictatorship is uniqué in having set the pattern of such 
activity; it. has carried it on ai a level of intensity and over a span of time 

‘unmatched by its now defunct Fascist and. Nazi rivals, A third of a century 
has passed since the-Bolsheviks rode to power in 1917; the membership of the 
Communist Party is today overwhelmingly composed of a generation which 
not only came of age since the Revolution but which also largely served its 
apprenticeship in the Young Pioneers and Komsomols. And waiting at the 
threshold of power.is'a new generation of approximately 10,000,000 Komsomols 
end 13,000,000 Pioneers, from whose ranks the Communist élite. of the future 
is to be recruited. 

What has been the history of this effort to asians and Seine the- 
new generations? What manner of training are they receiving? What values 
does the present leadership seek to implant in them? What motives operate to 
induce affiliation with the Komsomols? How is the Komsomol organized? 
What are the activities of its membership? How are the oncoming waves of - 
Soviet youth relating themselves td the society which has produced them? 
To what extent are they deeply loyal to the present régime? Is there evidence 
. cf disaffection among them, and if so, does this disaffection Eom any impor- 
tant threat to the stability of the régime itself? a 

To put these questions is not to suggést that. anything ET conclusive 
answers can be deduced from the available data. Interpretations of the moods ~ 

and attitudes of Soviet youth run a spectacular gamut. The official view of the `` 


Party leadership is that the younger generation is fanatically and passionately < 


cevoted’to Communism. The counter-claim of some ex-Soviet citizens in emi- 
gration is that the whole body of Soviet youth is ready to rise up in revolt 
against the régime at the first opportunity.-What the available evidence 
coes seem to demonstrate is that neither of these polar positions can stand 
gerious scrutiny. Even a cursory reading of the literature of self-criticism in the 
- Soviet press yields sufficient denunciations of political passivity in Komsomol 
circles to cast grave doubt on the official picture of Soviet youth as an embodi- 
ment of zealous orthodoxy. On the other hand, interviews with Soviet defectors 


* The author wishes to acknowledge the very generous aid provided by the Russian 
Research Center, Harvard University, and the- Human Resources Research Institute of . 
_ the Air University in making this study possible. He also wishes to express a strong debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Paul W. Friedrich, who was associated with him in interviewing Soviet 
defectors in Germany and Austria and whose reports on interviews with former members 
af the Komsomol have contributed invaluable insights into their motivations for affiliation - 
- and the sources of disaffection among them. 
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and non-returners, many of whom themselves passed through the Komsomol 
school, testify to the continued presence, though in diminished’ degree, of a 
hard core of fanaticism in the Komsomol which makes it impossible to treat the ` 
younger generation as entirely lost to the Communist cause: 

The observations which are reported here are based both on a consultation 
of official Soviet publications and on a series of interviews with some fifty 
Soviet defectors and non-returners who were at one time members of the 
Young Pioneers and Komsomol organizations.! There are serious problems of - 
appraisal involved in-reliance on either of these sources; taken together, how- 
ever, they serve as a mutual corrective, and there are enough instances where 
the testimony is corroborative to induce some confidence in the results. 


I. THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE KOMSOMOL 


To understand the problem of the generations in Soviet terms, one must 
view it in terms of the historical perspective in which it has evolved. Every 
generation bears the ineluctable stamp of the strategic historical experiences 
to which it has been exposed. The history of Soviet youth, and indeed of Soviet 
society, has been a unique tale of turmoil in a turbulent age. The Revolution, 
` the Civil War and War Communism, the N.E.P., the Five Year Plans, Col- 
lectivization, the Great Purge of 1936-38, World War II, and the years of 
strain which followed have all left their marks-on succeeding generations of 
youth. Over most of the period, life has been lived in an atmosphere attuned 
to crisis, of dangers real and fancied, of super-human demands on youth, of 
endless emergencies and constant strife and tension. The casualties have been 
high. The Revolution has consumed its children as well as its makers. Like 
most revolutionary movements which attempt a sharp break with the past, 
the Communist leadership has placed its primary reliance on youth to generate 
the momentum of innovation. It was Lenin who wrote long before the Revolu- 
tion, “We mean to leave the collection of weary thirty-year old ancients, revo- 
lutionaries ‘come to their senses,’ and Social Democratic renegades to people 
like the Constitutional Democrats. We always mean to remain the Party for 
the youth of that class to which the future belongs.’ 

_ Prior to the Revolution, the Bolsheviks maintained no Scien organization 
for the younger generation. The reason was an obvious one. The cadres of the 
Party were -themselves largely recruited from among student and factory 
youth. Through these cadres the Party sought to penetrate and exercise influ- 
ence on the circles of student and worker youth which sprang up sporadically 


1 The interviews took place in Western Germany and Austria during the Summer and 
Fall of 1949. The great majority of those interviewed had left the Soviet Union during 
World War II ; a small minority consisted of recent defectors from the Red Army and the 
Soviet Military Government in Germany. For a‘general treatment of the attitudes of 
_ Soviet non-returners and defectors, see Merle Fainsod, “Controls and Tensions in the 
Soviet System,” AMERICAN Po.rican Sciance Ruvinw, Vol. 44, pp. 266-282 (June, 
1950). 

3? Quoted in Klaus Mehnert, Youth in Soviet Russia (London, 1933), p. 49. 
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in the period of the 1905 Revolution and the years thereafter.? Indeed, a resolu- 
tion calling for such action among students, introduced by Lenin at the Second 


Congress of the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party.in 1903 (when the 


Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks were still organizationally united), represents 
`. the first recorded Party action in this area.‘ But until 1917, aspirations reached 
far beyond achievement, and the Bolsheviks remained a small sectarian group. . 


with little in the ` way < of mass influence, either among the youth or their elders. 
Even after the outbreak of the March Revolution, the Bolsheviks were slow 
to ‘assume the initiative in organising an affiliated youth movement. In 


. “Petrograd, the storm center of revolutionary activity, the leadership in youth ` 
organization was taken by an idealistic young student, P. Shevtsov, who_ 


attempted to turn the energies of youth in a cultural and non-political direction. 
Under his auspices, á number of young workers in- the Petrograd factories 


-` were banded together in a league called Work and Light, which repudiated 


the class struggle and called upon youth “to join no party, but to work together 
ourselves according ‘to the precepts of brotherly feeling. Above all we must 
aspire to enter life intellectually and morally mature, with steadfast views on’ 
honor and duty. Let™us therefore take the torch of learning into our hands, ‘but 


in our hearts there shall be room only for endeavor towards the ‘goodness’ 


and beauty of life.”® The program of the league called for a great expansion 
of schools, the foundation of a university for working class youth, the establish- 
ment of clubs ‘and theatres, youth hostels and excursions into me woods to 
share the joys cf nature.. 


The vagueness of this program, removed as it was from the immediate > 
realities of political and economic struggle, provided the Bolsheviks with their ~ 
opportunity to make a’ vigorous counter-appeal to working-class youth. They. . . 
gent their representatives into Work and Light, but only with the objective-of > 


attacking its program,: winning support for théir own views, discrediting 
Shevtsov, and eventually taking over the direction of the young workers 
themselves. „Under the leadership of the twenty-one year-old Bolshevik V. 
Alexeiev, a Socialist Association of Young Workers was organized with a pro- 
gram based on the class struggle and calling for immediate measures to improve 
the working conditions of juvenile labor. Faced with a vigorous challenge 
from this group, Shevtsov’s grip over his own league became increasingly 


feeble, and in August, 1917, Work and Light was disbanded by a vote of its ` 


own members. Meanwhile, the Socialist Association of Young Workers had 
expanded into a city-wide organization of working-class youth with a program 


copied largely from the Bolshevik model. By December, 1917, it had attained” 


a membership of approximately 15,000.: In Moscow and other largé industrial 


3 Bolshaya Sovelskaya iia ie [The Sree Soviet Encyclopedia] (Moscow, 
1930), Vol. 11, pp. 635-6388. 

4 For a copy oi this resolution see VEP(b), Q Komsomole t Molodyozhi [On the Kom- 
somol and Youth] (Moscow, 1938), p. 76. This volume is a valuable collection of the most 
important Party resolutions on the Komsomol for tie period up to ial 

’ Mehnert, op. cit., p. 53. 

8 ete Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, Vol. 11, p. 638. 
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centers, organizations of young workers developed more slowly though the _ 
same process of Bolshevik penetration and ‘capture of leadership repeated 
itself. By identifying themselves with the specific economic grievances of the 
young workers and calling for such popular reforms as the outlaw of child 
labor, the six-hour working day -for young workers, the establishment of 
minimum wages, the provision of social insurance benefits, compulsory educa- 
tion free of charge until the age of sixteen, and the right to vote at the age of 
- eighteen, the Bolsheviks succeeded in mobilizing considerable support among 
the more politically active working class youths in the large cities and, indeed, 
- relied heavily on such support m their successful bid for power in November, 

1917. 
-~ The organization of a Communist youth affiliate on an all-Russian basis 
was delayed until almost a year after the November Revolution. The 176~ 
delegates who foregathered for the First Congress of the Komsomol, or Com- 
munist Association of Youth, in Moscow from October 29 to November 4, 1918, 
represented an initial membership of only 22,100.7 They were, as was to be 
expected,. overwhelmingly Communist in their political sympathies, but also 
present was a scattering of non-Party youth as well as a few delegates from 
other left-wing groups, still collaborating with the Communists. The major 
‘struggle at the Congress took place over the designation of the organization as 
Communist. There was fear expressed that this- appellation would frighten 
youth away from affiliation, but these fears were swept aside by the maj jority. 
The Congress, although declaring itself an “independent” organization, ex- 
pressed complete solidarity with the Party, and adopted the Communist tag 
by an overwhelming majority. At the Second Congress, meeting in October, 
1919, with 96,000 members represented, the bond with the Party was drawn 
more tightly. Although the Komsomol was still declared to, be an “autono- 
mous” organization, the Congress not only expressed its adherence to the pro- 
gram and tactics of the Party, but recognized its Central Committee as immed- . 
iately subordinate to the Central Committee of the Party. 
_ During the Civil War period, all of. the energies of the Komsomol were con- 
centrated on the struggle against the Whites. The Komisomols were rushed to 
the front in successive mobilizations where they functioned as agitators, com- 
misgars, and shock troops, to provide leadership and inspiration for. less de- 
pendable conscripts. But through the end of 1919 they remained a relatively 
small band, and it was not until ‘the prospects of victory brightened during 
1920 that they began to take_on the character of a mass organization. By the 
_ time of the Third Congress of the Komsomols in October, 1920, ‘membership 
had climbed to approximately 480,000. | 

The rapid growth in membership brought new problems to the fore. The 
Komsomol was not then as tightly controlled as it was later to become. It be- 
gan to spawn deviations.’ Even before the Second Congress, a group led by ~, 
Dunayevski had -been ‘pressing for mg organization of special. sections of the 


T Fbid., p. 640. ý mN 
l 5 Ibid. pp. 645-649; also VKP(b), O Komsomole i Molodyozht, pp. 80-82. 
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trade unions reserved for young workers. This was denounced by the Party as 


an effort to. pit the interests of ‘young workers against their elders and as a’syn- 
dicalist deviation detracting from thé autkority of the Komsomol organization ` 


itself. Dunayevski and others continued to urge wider mass participation in 


decision-making, but their claims were decisively rejected, and disciplinary | 


measures were taken against the deviators. Restiveness under the central con- 
trols which were already beginning to consolidate themselves within the Kom- 
somol found their expression in renewed demands for more organizational 
democracy and local autonomy. This pésition was strongly espoused by the so- 
called: Ukrainian opposition, which also insisted on the exclusion of intellectuals 
From the Association. These oppositionist tendencies, which had their analogue 
in the Workers’ Opposition within the Party itself, were sharply attacked and 
repudiated at the Third Komsomol Congress. 

The Third Congress marked the beginning of the turn from war to peace. 
In addition to-adopting a new program and constitution for the Association, 
_ the Congress listened to Lenin sounding a new call: “The task before the elder 
zeneration of revolutionaries was comparatively simple. For them it was a 
matter of doing away with the bourgeoisie, of inspiring hatred for it among the 


masses, of awakening class-consciousness in the workers. The task before your. 
zeneration is infinitely more complicated: the erection of the Communist so- ` 
siety.”® Lenin’s injunction to the Congress to “learn, learn, learn,” to master. 


zhe knowledge that the despised capitalist society had accumulated, to practice 


Jiscipline, and to seek proficiency in the prosaic tasks of school and workshop‘ 
same as something of a shock. The shock was accentuated by the adoption of’. 


she New Economic Policy in the Spring of 1921. 

_ After the romantic heroics of Civil War battlefields and War Communism, 
adjustment to the N.E.P. did not come easily. To many, N.E.P. appeared as a 
~etreat from Socialism, a surrender after victory. Opposition to N.E.P. was 
avely and violent in.Komsomol circles. A few of the more fanatic committed 


suicide in protest. Still others found it impossible to make the transition from | 


military to civilian life and sank into a quagmire of despair as unhappy victims 
of the Revolution which they had helped create. Grumbling among young work- 
ars mounted as working conditions failed to register the improvement for which 
shey. had hoped and unemployment increased. Enthusiasm gave way to dis- 
enchantment, and the Komsomol organization itself underwent a crisis. By 


Ictober, 1922, the time of meeting of the Fifth Congress, membership had | 


lammed to 247 ,000, and Party leaders became seriously alarmed.'® 

From 1922 on strenuous efforts were made to recapture and consolidate the 
loyalty- of Soviet youth. One of the resolutions passed by the Fifth Congress 
provided for the organization of the Pioneer association to attract the pre- 
Xomsomol generation and to condition and prepare it for Komsomol member- 
‘chip. Measures were taken to improve working conditions for young factory 
_ workers and to provide some degree of protection for them against unemploy- 


° Mehnert, op. cit., pp. 60~61. 
1° Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya, Vol. 11, p. 649, 
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ment by imposing a minimum quota of Gage TA on 1 every industrial under- 
taking." The system of factory schools (FSU) was extended, thus making avail- ` 
able a modicum of education to young workers in the factories. Efforts were 
also made to compensate for the weakness of the organization in the country- 


: gide by mobilizing Komsomol activists and sending them to the villages to re- 


cruit members and build up local organizations. Greater stress was placed on 
political indoctrination within the Red Army, where peasant youths called up 
for military service were more amenable to Komsomol blandishments than 
when exposed to cross-influences at home. 

As a result of these measures, the tide was revest By January 1, 1924, 
the membership of the Komsomol again passéd the 400,000 mark. By January 
1, 1925, after the so-called “Lenin Levy,” when the Party appealed to the 
youth to commemorate Lenin’s death by closing ranks, membership rose to a 
million. The second million was reached in 1927, on the eve of the Five Year 
Plan.” 

“While the later phase of the N.E. P, repistered substantial gains in member- 
ship for the Komsomol, the period was not without its problems. The level of 
political literacy was low, particularly in rural areas. Among the more politi- 
cally alert, the grey dullness of the N.E.P. was not calculated to stir enthusiasm. 
The strong response which the Trotsky opposition, and later the block of 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Trotsky, received from the more educated and politi- 
cally conscious stratum'of the Komsomol organization becomes explicable 
against this background. Trotsky’s call for world revolution evoked stirring 
memories of the first days of the Revolution and drew on a militant tradition - 
of activism which the N.E.P. was by way of thwarting. The purge of the Left 
opposition within the Party left its scar on the Komsomol, though, as events 
turned. out, the wound responded to treatment. 

The initiation of the Five Year Plan in 1928 aroused an outburst of zeal and 
fervor among the Komsomols for which only the period of Revolution and 


‘Civil War furnished a parallel.“ Here was an enterprise which in its immensity, 


its call for sacrifice, and its promise for the future was peculiarly suited to ap- 
peal to the idealism of youth. Komsomols were mobilized in the thousands to 
construct such industrial giants as the Staling-ad tractor factory, the Dnepro- 
petrovsk electric station, and the new factories in the Urals and Siberia. They 
were drafted to work in the Don Basin when eccal production lagged. They built - 


 & new industrial center on the Amur River in the Far East, named Komsomolsk 


in their honor. They were sent by the thousands to participate in collectiviza- 
tion, to liquidate the Kulaks, to help establish Kolkhozes, and to staff the new 
MTS (Motor-Tractor Stations). They set the pace as shock brigadiers, as 
Stakhanovite workers, and as leaders in socialist competition. They took upon 
themselves the task of stamping out illiteracy, and they crowded the newly 
established technical institutes to prepare themselves to become the engineers 
and industrial managers of the morrow. 


u Ibid, pp. 649-650. 18 Ibid., p. 649. 
3 Ibid., pp. 653-654. . M Bee Mehnert, op. cit. 
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The outpouring of energy was impressive, yet the. almost. superhuman de- 


-mands,which the Plan imposed on youth also exacted their toll. The initial 


delirium of dedication to a new industrial project in the wilderness was suc- 
ceeded by the more prosaic routine of daily irritations compounded of poor 


food, crowded housing, and the constant spur to make bricks out of straw. The . `. 


more tender-hearted 4 among the Komsomols were broken by the harsh realities 


of dekulakization and famine in the villages. As the Soviet novelist Gladkov 


put it, “These years are very difficult for our young people. They burn out 
quickly, overwork themselves, and suffer. from nervous troubles; at the age of 
eighteen or nineteen many are either stunted or dried up and old in spirit. No 


fewer than one-third of the patients in the sanitarium are Komsomolites, and - 
they are all like, aged, used-up people, who have gone through a great deal _ 


already.” = 
It was the hard aia the tough who survived. The sensitive and the weak 
dropped out as casualties by the wayside. ‘Their places were taken by repre- 


_. sentatives of the oncoming generation recruited from the Pioneers. The size of - 


the Komsomol organization continued to expand. By the time of the Ninth 
Congress of the Komgomols in 1931, membership reached the 3,000;000 mark. 


At the Tenth Congress i in April, 1936, the membership approximated 4,000,- 


000.6 

The mid-thirties: marked an oporami turn in the membership policies and 
program of the Komsomol. Until that period, the Komsomol had been regarded 
as-a relatively exclusive class organization with membership primarily re- 


. cruited from proletarian elements in the cities and the poorer peasantry in the 


$ 


villages. Admission was regulated on the basis of social origin, and the Rules 
of the Komsomol described it as “a mass organization, proletarian in its essence, 
uniting in its ranks the broad strata of the foremost, class conscious and polit- 


ically literate youth.’” At the 1936 Congress the Rules were modified to liberal- 


ize the conditions of admission. The Komsomol was to be “a mass non-party 
organization, affiliated with the VKP(b) [the Party], which unites in its ranks 
the broad stratum of the progressive, politically literate toiling youth.of the 
town and village” with entrance determined not on the basis of social origin 
but in terms of the broader criterion of loyalty to the Soviet régime.'8 


_ This deliberate decision’to widen the base of the Komsomol was accompanied © 
by a marked shift of program. With the initiation of the Five Year Plan, the - 


whole weight of Komsomol activity had been turned in the direction of emer- 


gency economic activity—the construction of new industrial plants, the organi- | 


zation of Kolkhozes, and the whipping up of enthusiasm for the manifold enter- 


pues embraced in-the Plan. In tae a the Communist education of the _ ` 


t 


15 Ibid., p. 91. 


16 Julian Towster, Political Power in the USSR aa York; 1948), p. 140. Also eens ) 


Years of the Komsomol,” Partiinoe Strottel’stoo, No. 16, pp. 52-59 (August, 1938). 


TA, A: Andreyev, “The Communistic Education of the Youth and the Tasks of the 


Komsomol,” Partiinoe Strottel’stvo, No. 9, D 19 (May, 1938). 
18 nd: 
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-youth was being neglected. “Some of our regional committees,” reported A. V. 
-Kosarev, the Komsomol secretary, “had become, so to say, some sort of small, 
sickly economic Narkomats [ministries] .... We have to remember that our 
basic task is the organization.and Communist education of the youth and chil- 
dren.’’?® Under the banner of Stalin’s new watchword, “Cadres decide every- 
thing,” the main task-of the: Komsomol was now declared to be Communist 
indoctrination of the youth. The Komsomols were not to participate in eco- 
nomic questions as actively as they had done before; their major attention was 
to be turned to the educational task. Programs were alio to be.developed to ap- 
peal more widely to-youth. The Komsomol leadership was called upon to em- 
phasize ‘‘cultural’” as well as political work, to organize athletic competitions, 
` ski excursions, musicales, dramatics, dances, and evening literary discussions 
in order to minister to the many-sided interests of youth and to attract its sup- 
port. Under the impetus of these measures, membership grew sharply. By 
October, 1939, it had climbed to 9,000,000.2° 

The late thirties brought trials and tribulations ás well as successes. The 
Great Purge of 1936-38 had its maximum impact on the Party, but it also 
_ struck the Komsomols hard.. The central. apparatus of the Komsomol was 
decimated; A. V. Kosarev, the first secretary, was removed, and many of the 
top functionaries of the organization disappeared with him.” At the height of 
the Yezhovschina, a veritable reign of terror was unleashed among Komsomols 
as well as Party members. Denunciations were rife i in all the local organizations. 
Expulsions took place in the hundreds and thousands as the N.K.V.D. relent- 
lessly pursued the so-called ‘“Trotskyite-Bukharinist-German-Japanese-Fascist - 
spies, diversionists, murderers, doublée-dealers, hostile elements; and enemies 
_ of the people’ who were alleged to have infiltrated the Komsomol organiza- 
tion.” By the Spring-of 1938, the Party leadership was prepared to admit that 
many mistakes had been committed in the course of the wholesale expulsions, 
and efforts were made to repair some of the damage by punishing “slanderers 
responsible . . . for unjust accusations” and restoring such of the victims as still 
remained alive to their former status in the organization.” But the heritage of 
bitterness left by the purge persisted, and its continuing effects were visible 
` in the pattern of motivations of Soviet defectors during and after World War II. 


19 A, V. Kosarev, “On the Reorganization of Komsomol Work,”  Partiinoe Strotiel'stvo, 
No. 14, p. 8 (June, 1935). . 

20 Towater, op. ctt., p. 140. - 

1 See the attack in the editorial “Raise the Bolshevistio Vigilance of the Komsomol,” 
Partiinoe Strottel’stvo, No. 18, p. 8 (September, 1987). 

2 See, eg., O. Smirnov, “Reshaping the Work of the Komsomol,” Parttinoe Strottel’- 
stvo, No. 12, pp. 23-27 (June, 1937). See also P. Vershkov, “A Leninist-Stalinist Education 
for Soviet Youth,” thid., No. 7, pp. 28-33 (April, 1938) where some typical expulsion 
figures are cited. In the Komsomol organization of Georgia, 1577 persons were excluded 
in the third quarter of 1937. Of these, 1182 were denounced as “hostile elements.” In the 
Omsk region during the same “period; 1101 Komsomolites were excluded, of whom 731 
were denounced as.“‘hostile elements-and double dealers.” 

l 3 See Vershkov, loc. cit. , P. 28. 
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Not.all of the effects of the purge, however, were negative, The havoc 
wrought by the purge among the older generation was much greater than 
among the youth. In the process, many responsible posts in both the Party and 
governmental hierarchy were vacated, and the Komsomol activists who sur- 
vived the purge were presented with magnificent opportunities for rapid pro- 
motion. and access to positions of influence and large responsibilities. These 
young Komsomols who were catapulted to power over the graves of their elders 
were welded to the régime and incorporated in its leadership group. 

Other developments in the pre-war years served to generate discontent among 


some members of the Komsomol rank-and-file. On October 2, 1940, the govern- 


ment instituted a system of tuition fees for the last three years of secondary 
education and higher schools.™ At the same time it also established a state labor 
reserve scheme by which up to a million youths per year between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen were to be drafted for training as industrial workers.” 
The introduction of tuition fees meant that those students who could not qual- 
ify for scholarships or were unable to draw on family resources to support them 
had to abandon their hopes of higher education. The advantages conferred on 
the financially better-situated left a reservoir of bitterness among those who 
were forced to withdraw from the higher schools as a result of the decree. At 
the same time the restrictions on actess to educational opportunity and free- 


- dom of occupational choice, involved in the labor draft, also induced frustration, 


and discontent. While it is difficult to appraise the significance of the dissatis- 
faction produced by these measures, the testimony of young Soviet defectors 
and non-returners is virtually unanimous in stressing the growth of a mood of 
disillusionment and disenchantment in that segment of Soviet youth which 
was most adversely affected. 

The success of the Soviet army in surviving the Nazi onslaught and pressing 
on to victory may suggest that the mood was a passing one, or that in any case 


it did not go deep enough or was not widespread enough to affect the will to _ 


fight. Yet the problem of the loyalty of Soviet youth to the régime cannot be 
disposed of with a mere reference to the pragmatic fact of Soviet victory. The 
mass surrenders of the early days of the War point to a serious problem of mo- 
rale, as well as to difficulties of matériel and generalship. All of the evidence 
available through interviews indicates that the mass atrocities committed by 
the Nazis in the course of their Russian campaign and the contempt with which 
they treated the Slav Uniermenschen had much to do with stiffening resistance, 
Hatred of the Nazis unleashed a genuine and widespread national upsurge of 
feeling, which the Party leadership was shrewd enough both to stimulate and 


exploit. Communist slogans were muted, and the wellsprings of national senti- ` 
` “ment were tapped to the full. The bars of admission to Party and- Komsomol 


. were lowered for members of the armed forces; the millions who enrolled during 


the War responded primarily to patriotic appeals. By October, 1945, the 


4 Sobrante Postanolenii + Razporyazhenst Pravitel’siva SSSR, 1940, No. 27, Sec. 637; 
1940, No. 29, Sec: 698. i 
25 Vedomosti Verkhovnogo Soveta SSSR, 1940, No. 87. 
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' claimed rmembership of the Komsomol was 15,000, 000, approximately half of 


the population in the eligible age group.” 
Since the end of the War, there has been a sharp drop in Komsomol member- 


ship. The last precise data, released on the occasion of the Eleventh Congress of 


the Komsomol in March, 1949, showed a membership roll of 9, 283, 289, a figure 
roughly equivalent to the 1939 membership.” No official explanations of this 
decline have been vouchsafed. The difficulty which has been encountered in 
compensating for the high. attrition rate among war-enrolled Komsomols 


which may have considerable political significance. While the available evi- 
dence is too spotty to justify large-scale conclusions, it may be surmised on the 
basis of occasional hints thrown out in the Soviet press that some sectors of 
Soviet youth manifest a disturbing passivity toward Komsomol membership. 
Recent reports indicate considerable Party concern over the large number of 
automatic exclusions from the Komsomols as a result of non-payment of dues, 
failure to attend meetings, and unwillingness to discharge the social and politi- 
cal obligations that go with membership.* Since the Eleventh Congress (1949), 
the Komsomol leadership has. been pursuing an intensified program of Com- 
munist indoctrination of the young and Las centered. a major portion of its 
activity on the schools. The slow growth in membership which has been re- 
ported since the Eleventh Congress may indicate that the organization is be- 
ginning to-win back some of the'ground which it has lost since the end of the 


war. 
The history of the Romeomola is a record of the persistent and strenuous 


efforts of the Party leadership to anchor itsélf as firmly as possible in the sup- 
port of the oncoming Soviet generations. Despite these efforts, the experience of 


their elders, and has made widespread use of repressive and disciplinary meas- 
ures necessary. But it would be a mistake to assume, because terror and secret 
police are integral features of the Soviet régime, that the réle of indoctrination 
as it expresses itself through the Komsomo! or other channels can be dismissed 
as without significance. Each new generation as it grows to maturity offers the 
Party leadership a fresh opportunity to imprint its stamp upon it. The capacity 
of the totalitarian régime to mold the minds of the young while they are still 


2 Towster, op. cH., p. 140.- 

27 See “Report of Mandate Commission, Eleventh Congress of the Komsomol,” 
Molodot Bol shevik, No. 8, p. 67 (April, 1949). 

18 See, e.g., the following articles: V. Ershov, “Do Not Exclude Without Foundation 
but Educate” (On the Mistakes of the Kemerovsk Regional Committee), Molodot Bol’ she- 
vik, No. 21, pp. 89-43 (November, 1949); Resolutions of the Second Plenum of the Kom- 
somol Central Committee on the Work of the Komsomol Organizations in the Sverd- 
lovsk Region and the Stalingrad Tractor Factory, ibid., No. 1, pp. 33—34 (January, 1950); 


. through -new admissions, suggests a falling-off in the appeal of the Komsomol . 


‘life under the Soviet régime has eroded loyalties, among the youth as well as ` 


“On the Style of Work of the Molotovsk Regional Gommitics: n ibid., No. 9, pp. 30-37 


(May, 1950). - 


39 Molodot Bol'shevik, in No. 23 enber 1949), at p. 47, cites the Komsomol . 
membership then as 9, ez 6,000. This represents a gain of nearly 400,000 since the Eleventh 


Congreas. Most recent accounts assume a membership of around 10,000,600. 
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plastic and malleable is a formidable weapon, the power of which should never 


be underrated. 
II. TRAINING THE KOMSOMOLS 


The process starts. in the kindergarten, where children’s play, singing, and - 


story-telling are used, as a recent Soviet text book put it, “to instill love of the 


Soviet fatherland, its people, its leaders, and the Soviet Army... .’*° The child | 
is first enrolled in the “Little Octobrists,” where his education in civic responsi-- 


bilities begins. At the age of nine, he becomes eligible for membership in the 


“Young Pioneers,” where his political education begins tc assume more Big~ ; 


nificant proportions.” Membership in the Young Pioneers, which now runs be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen million, is virtually universal in the eligitle age 
group, nine to fifteen. Indeed, the drive to affiliate is so great in the early im- 
pressionable years that the threat of exclusion is frequently a sufficient. sanc- 


tion to discipline the most unruly. Entrance into the Pioneers is the occasion 
for an impressive initiation ceremony replete with symbclism and emblems. 


calculated to appeal to the very young. The’celebration is attended by all the 
Pioneers of the school, their leaders, teachers, the school director and honored 
guests. As described in.a recent account,” the assembly ha: is decorated with 
portraits of Lenin and Stalin. The Pioneers march into the hall in quasi-military 
formation. One of the honored guests, an Old Bolshevik, presents each initiate, 
arrayed in his new uniform, with his red-kerchief, his-Pioreer badge, and his 
membership card. As the presentation is made, the symbolism of kerchief and 


badge is explained. The three corners of the triangularly-folded kerchief stand. `. 


for Party, Komsomol, and Pioneer, pillars of the Soviet state. The badge is 
decorated with a red flag on which are the hammer and sickle and a campfire of 
‘five logs burning with three flames. The five loge represent the continents of the 
earth; the three flames symbolize the Third International with its promise of 
the future ‘world revolution. The new recruits are greeted with the slogan, “To | 
_ battle for Lenin and Stalin—be ready!”, and they reply in the slogan emblaz- 
oned on the Pioneer badge, “Always ready!’’, while rendering the Pioneer salute. 
The ceremony is concluded with coe eee cee recitations, and songs designed 
to impress the initiates with their new estate. 

Once enrolled in the Pioneers, the new member becomes part: of a “link” of. 
eight to twelve youngsters who elect their own leader. The “links” are united 
in a “brigade” with approximately forty members in the same or adjoining 
classes. Each brigade chooses its “council” of five to represent it and func- 
tions under a Komsomol leader who is designated to supervise and direst. bri- 
gade activities. These activities'vary with the age level of the Pioneers. In the 
younger classes, political inspiration at meetings largely takes the form.of tales 
of the childhood of Lenin or Stalin or-stories of heroism or the paft of young, 


10 E. N. Medynskii, Narodnoe Obrazovanie i SSSR (Moscow, 1947), p. 32. 
3 For recent descriptions of Pioneer activities, see Kommunisicheskoe Vospitante v 


Sovetskoi Shkole [Communist SHOE in the Soviet School] ( a i 1950), pp. 313—. 


336. ` 
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Pioneers in the war against the Nazis. With older aldien, political instruction 
` becomes more pointed: The biographies of Lenin and -Stalin are studied more 
- - carefully with emphasis on their revolutionary activities. The heroic exploits 
` of the Soviet army are celebrated ; there are lectures on the Constitution, and 
national and international events are reviewed from the Party standpoint. 
Political instruction in the narrow sense, however, is only one part of the 
Pioneer program. There are also a variety of organized activities such ad excur- . 
sions for nature study, to museums, and points of historical interest, athletic 
‘competitions, literary, dramatic, and musical evenings, and opportunities to 
pursue hobbies at school or at the so-called Houses of Pioneers, which are set 
aside as centers of Pioneer-extra-curricular programs. There is the requirement ` 
to engage in socially useful work, which may embrace such diverge activities 
7 as helping to edit a wall newspaper for Pioneers, gathering scrap, working in 
" the school garden or on a neighboring Kolkhoz, or even helping combat “‘re- 
ligious prejudices” in the home. The tendency of these extra-curricular activi- 
ties to compete with and even interfere with school programs has led to periodic 
protests by Soviet school authorities against overburdening the child with out- 
side activities. The present tendency is to integrate Pioneer activities as closely 
as possible with the school, to émphasize classroom obligations as the first 
- responsibility of the Pioneer, and to arrange the Pioneer program so that it 
supports, rather than comes into conflict with,:the school curriculum. 

The Pioneers are désigned to take care of children between the ages of nine 
and fifteen. At the age of fourteen, however, the child bécomes eligible for mem- 
bership in the Komsomols, provided, of course, that he can satisfy the condi- 
tions for admission.” These conditions include recommendation by one member 
of the Communist Party or two Komsomols who have themselves been mem- 
bers of the organization for at least a year. Recommendation by the council of 

- a Pioneer brigade counts as the equivalent of one recommendation by a Kom- 
somol member. The candidate for admission must be approved both by the local 
Komsomol organization which he seeks to enter and' by the district or town 
committee which. exercises jurisdiction over that local organization. l 

Enrollment in the Komsomols -is thus a much more selective process than - 
meinbership i in the Pioneers. Where the Pioneers operate as a virtually uni- 
versal organization for all children-in.the eligible age group, not more than half 
of the students in the upper three classes of the ten-year school ordinarily join 
the Komsomols, and only about a quarter. of those in the eligible age group - 
(fourteen to twenty-six) are presently Komsomol members. The Komsomol is 
the reservoir from which Party members will be recruited; and in the eyes of 

_ the Party leadership at least, this is the period of tutelage when qualifications 
can be sifted and political ardor tested. The Rules of the organization require 
each member to study Marxism-Leninism, to engage in constant efforts to raise 
his political literacy, to explain the political line of the Party to the broad 
masses of youth, to fulfill the decisions of the Party and. Komsomol organiza- 


“a 


~ ~ See the revised rules adopted at the Eleventh Congress of the Komsomol, April 6, 
: “1949. They are reprinted in full in Molodot Bolshevik, No. 9, pp. 19-24 (May, 1949). 
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‘tions, to participate actively in the political life of the country, to provide an. 


example of socialist attitudes toward work and study, to protect socialist 
property, to struggle decisively against all breaches of socialist legality and 
order, to demonstrate political vigilance by guarding war and state secrets, 


to master the cultural, scientific and technical knowledge which will enable ` 


him to perfect his qualifications, to study military affairs, to be always ready 
to give all his strength and if necessary his life for the defense’ of his Socialist 
Fatherland, to seek to stamp out drunkenness, hooliganism, the remains of 


backward religious prejudices, and uncomradely attitudes toward women, to 


participate actively in the work of his Komsomol organization, to attend all 
meetings, and to fulfill all decisions swiftly and accurately." 

This is, of course, the proclamation of a Party ideal rather than a realistic 
description of the state of mind of a rank-and-file Komsomol initiate. There 
are Komsomol activists who seek to approximate the ideal-type, and who dem- 
onstrate all the hallmarks of ideological devotion and dedication. But, if the 
testimony of ex-Komsomol defectors is to be credited, this group constitutes a 


- small minority, perhaps no greater than ten to twenty per cent of the member- 


{í 


ship. The motives which inspire the others to affiliate tend to be both, more 


earthy and more complex. For many careerism apparently plays a major rôle. 


The knowledge that Komsomol and Party membership opens the way to power 
and preferment in the Soviet system operates as a strong inducement for the _ 


~~ ambitious to affiliate, even when ideological fervor burns low. Sometimes the 


attraction of membership 1s predominantly social; the young women among the 
Soviet non-returners tended especially to stress the appeal of Komsomol-sp6n- 
sored discussion clubs, excursions, dances, and musicales as contributing greatly 
to the attractions of membership. A number of ex-Komsomolites. emphasized 
the pride which they felt in being singled out as of leadership calibre. Many who 
could not be counted among the more zealous activists reported that they had 
been so molded and formed by previous indoctrination that they simply ac- 
cepted Komsomol membership as a natural expression of the rôle which they 
were expected to play in life. This attitude of uncritical acknowledgment of the 
existing stricture of authority appears ta be widespread and pervasive, at least 
until it is challenged by unhappy experiences in Soviet society, exposure to the 
West, or other sources of disenchantment. i 


III. ORGANIZATION OF THE KOMSOMOLS 


The organization of the Komsomols is closely modeled on the hierarchical 
pattern of its big brother, the Party.*® At the bottom of the pyramid are the 
primary organizations in factories, collective farms, state farms, educational 
and other state institutions. Each primary organization must have at least 
three members and is established with the consent of the district or town com- 


mittee which exercises supervision over it. Where the primary organization - 


consists of more than a hundred members, it may be broken down into sub- 
groups in shops of a factory, different faculties of a university, etc. Where the 


” Ibid., pp. 19-20. % Ibid. pp. 20-24. - 
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group has less than ten members, a secretary is selected to provide leadership. 
In larger groups a committee or bureau as well as a secretary serves as the di- 


recting nucleus. Both perform their Komsomol duties in addition to their regu- 


lar employment. Full-time Komsomol secretaries are ordinarily assigned by the 
central apparatus only to important enterprises or institutions where there is a 
substantial membership and a program of work requiring the exclusive atten- 
tion of a Komsomol functionary. In most casés the primary Komsomol or- 
ganizations operate under the control of the district or town Komsomol com- 
mittees and their secretaries; but in the armed forces and in institutions where 
special political sections have been established, the line of responsibility is 


‘directly to the head of the political section, or his assistant in charge of Kom- 


somol activity. In units of the armed forces, the Komsomol organizations func- 
tion under the immediate direction of the Assistant Commander for Political 


/ 7 ~~Affairs and in close collaboration with the Party organization in the unit. The 


chain of command in such cases runs through the armed forces hierarchy, 
rather than ta the apparatus of district and regional Komsomol committees. 

At the district or town level, supervisory power is concentrated in a commit- 
tee which in turn elects a bureau and a number of secretaries. But, if the testi- 
mony of ex-Komsomols is to be credited, “election” is a euphemism so far as the 
secretaries are concerned. They report that the secretaries are full-time Kom- 
somol functionaries who are assigned by higher echelons in the organization and 
are automatically confirmed in their responsibilities by the committees. The 
Rules of the Komsomol require that district or town secretaries be members or 
candidates for membership in the Party with two years of experience in Kom- 
somol work. The key figure in the organization is the first secretary. The impor- 
tance of the rôle is attested by the fact that, in 1949, 99 per cent of all first 
secretaries in towns and 95.2 per cent of all first secretaries in districts were 
Party members.” The first secretary exercises a general supervisory responsi- 
bility over all Komsomol work: more specific responsibilities.such as the direc- 
tion of Pioneers, activities in schools, factories, or collective farms, work with 


_ young womer, physical culture and sports, military training, and organization 


and agitation are assigned to the other secretaries depending on their character 
and availability. ` 

The next higher levels in the Komsomol hierarchy are the regional and 
republic organizations. Here the basic pattern of organization is essentially the 
same as below. There is the regional or central committee of the republic, a 
smaller ‘bureeu within it, and a full complement: of secretaries with assigned 


responsibilities for different aspects of Komsomol activity. At this level secre- 


tarles are required to be Party members with at least three years of experience 
in the Komsomol. Operating under them are substantial staffs of full-time 
Komsomol functionaries with specific responsibilities running the pamut of the 


organization’s activities. 


The central administrative organization of the Komsomol consisted in 1949 


% See the report of the Central Committee delivered to the Eleventh Congress by 
First Secretary N. A. Mikhailov, tbid., No. 8, p. 36 (April, 1949). 
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of a Central Committee of 103 members and 47 candidates, a control commis- 


sion of 31 members, a bureau of 11 members, five secretaries, and a large secre- ` 


tariat, all of whom operate under the general direction ‘of the First Secretary, 
N. A. Mikhailov.?? Theoretically, the highest organ in the Komsomol- is the 
All-Union Congress, which, according to the Rules, is required to meet at least 


once every three years. Urtil the Tenth Congress in 1936, meetings were held ~ 
with reasonable regularity.. There then ensued a thirteen year break before - 


the Eleventh Congress was finally assembled in 1949. The report of the Man- 
date Commission of the Eleventh Congress is revealing.*® Of the 1362 delegates 
who participated, 548 were leading full-time Komsomol functionaries and only 
126 were classified as workers and 126 as collective farmers; 953 delegates were 
‘either Party. members or candidates; 669 were twenty-six years old or older, 
ordinarily the age when Komsomol membership expires; 195 of these were. 


over thirty. While forty-four nationalities were supposed to be represented in ~ 
the Congress,-850 delegates, or over 60 per cent, were Greet Russians. The im-’ 
pression which is unmistakably conveyed is of en assembly dominated by a | 


Party and Komsomol apparatus made up substantially of Party members nias- 
querading as over-aged Komsomols and with a marked’ G-eat Russian colora- 
tion. As in the case of the Party, the Congress has become £ rally of functionar- 
ies.called together to ratify and applaud the decisions of the leadership... 
According to the Rules, tae Central Committee exercises policy direction be- 


tween Congresses while the Control Commission watches cver budget, person- — 


nel, and the execution of decisions. While both these bodies meet with reason- 
able frequency and in fact play a much more important rôle than the Congress, 
they in turn operate under the direction of the First Secretary, N. A. Mikhailov, 
whose position as a member both of the Central Committee of the Party and of 
the Orgbureau gives him a status only below that of the Politbureau.circle. It - 
can be assumed that the tcp Party leadership has entrusted Mikhailov with 
the supervision of Komsomcl affairs and that it is through him Party directives 
on Komsomol matters are transmitted and executed, - - 


A 
~N 


IV. ACTIVITIES OF THE KOMSOMOLS Se 
While the responsibilities of the Komsomol organization embrace a wide 
range of diversified activities, the emphasis, in contrast with the Fioneers, is 
much more heavily on the political. These activities oo 
1. Political instruction of Komsomol members.- 


2. -Political instruction and leddership supplied by the Komtomols to the / / 


Pioneers, to non-affiliated youth, and to otier groups. 

3. Military and para-military training and physical culture and sans 

4, Leadership and assistance in ee out governmental § and -Party pro- 
grams. 

5. Social and cultural aczivity. 

The political indoctrination of all Komsomol members is a central concern 


Pa 


3! The membership of -thess bodies is listed i in tbid., No. 9, pp. 25-26 ats 1940), 
38 Ibid., No. 8, pp. 66-72 iii 1949). 
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of the Party. As has’ already been diera it o aik with the Pio- 
neers.and increases in scope and intensity a8: children grow older: No: aspect of 
the school curriculum is without some political coloration, though i in the upper 
grades instruction in history and the Soviet Constitution, i is ‘used as. the pri- 
_ mary vehicle for instilling Party consciousness and loyalty. ‘Ordinarily instruc- 
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tors in these areas are Party members or candidates. In the advanced institutes 


and universities, there will also be extensive programs `of instruction in Ist- 


Mat (Historical Materialism) or Dia-Mat (Dialectical Materialism) as well as 
in allied political subjects:-Such instruction is invariably entrusted to Party 


members. In addition, the Komsomol organization carries on an extensive pro- 
gram of political education under its own auspices. According | to Mikhailov’s 
- ~" report at the Eleventh Congress, in 1949 there were 237,125 political | circles” 


and schools in which more than. four -million Komsgomols were engaged in 
-studying aspects of Marxism-Leninism.** In addition, ‘he asserted that there - 
were many engaged in self-study programs devoted to the official history of the 


Party, the works of Lenin and Stalin, and other political topics. This activity — 


was directed by a corps of more than 200, 000.. propagandists, of whom more 
than 45 per cent were Party members. In the same report he indicated that 


Komsomolskaya Pravda, the central Komsomol journal, had a circulation of 


- 700,000 and that Pronerskaya Pravda, the central Pioneer journal, was issued in 
editions of 1,000,000 copies. In addition, he cited the existence-of ‘thirty-seven 
- Komsomol and seventeen. Pioneer newspapers as well as‘eight Komsomol and 


fifteen children’s magazines with a total circulation of around four million.‘ 


The members of the Kormsomols are not only indoctrinated; they ‘are ioe 


. required to ‘indoctrinate. „The Komsomols have a ‘special responsibility for the ~ 

Young Pioneers. Each Pioneer brigade has its assigned Komsomol leader, who 
not only supervises play and. social activity, but is supposed to instill Commu- 
nist consciousness in his charges. Komsomol activists are also assigned to Pioneer 
summer camps. to undertake dimilar responsibilities; they. are called upon to 
take the leadership in school assemblies i in delivering reports and fiery speeches 
on current political themes; they serve as agitators. to explain. Party policy to 
-the “backward” masses; they take an‘active speech-making rôle in pre-election 


campaigns, loan drives, and collections’ for a variety of revolutionary causes. 


` Komsomols-are also expected to:provide leadership in the area of physical ` 
` culture;. sports, and military training. The first- obligation ‘ of the Komsomol, - 
_. according to a recent Soviet text, is to prepare himself for service in the Soviet - 
Army. “The Komsomol member must be a leading physical culturist.” Prepar- 
atory to their own military - ‘service, they. are _required to ‘také an active rôle 
in the para-military “voluntary” societies which serve the various branches of 
the armed forces, Dosarm (army), Dosav (air), and Dosflot (navy). #2 In this 


© Ibid., D, 29. l 
4 Young Communists in the, USSR, translated by Virginia Rhine (Washinton, 1950), l 


33 Thid., p. 27. 
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“ For descriptions of Komsomol oa to ‘Dosarm and” Dosflot, ‘see’ ` Major- 
_General V. Golovkin, “Komsomol and Dosarm,’*Molodot Bolshevik, No. 22, pp- 31-35. 
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` (November,: 1949), and Rear Admiral I. Onubo i, “Komaomol and Dosflot,” . 


ibid., ‘No: ate pp. 35-89 uly, ToM; 
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cgpacity they engage in shooting practice, air raid drills, first aid, long ardhe — 

parachute and glider training, and political meetings at which the necessity for . z 

- military preparedness is constantly reiterated. 2 
The Komsomolite is also expected to serve as a model and example for the 

youth of the country by assisting his Party and government in every way. He is 

` supposed to volunteer for the most strenuous and disagreeable tasks, to_help 

with the harvest, to enlist for the new construction job, to work in the mines, 

„or to go wherever his organization sends him. Whether he be in the factory or 

the school, he is expected to be an outstanding worker, a paragon of discipline, 

a stimulus to his associates, and a constant help ta his superiors in carrying out 

their responsibilities. He is adjured to be constantly on guard against “enemies _ 

of the people”; ex-Komsomolites testify that the more zealous members of the 

_ organization are frequently enrolled by the Secret Police as “seksots,”’ or in- oe 

formers, to report on their comrades and associates both inside: and outside" Ga 

the Komsomol. ee 
Finally, there is the area of social-cultural activity where the Komsomolite _ 

_ isexpected to cultivate many-sided interests in order to make himself a “whole” 

man. This is the area which the less fervid members find most attractive, be- 

cause of its reletive removal from the political realm. The literary, dramatic, 

dancing, and singing groups which the Komsomol sponsors provide some relief . 

from the incessant and concentrated political bombardment to which youth is ‘ 

_ exposed, but even these forms of social-cultural activity are far from being apol- 

` itical. Komsomolites participating in a series of evenings devoted.to Pushkin 

discuss papers on such themes as “Pushkin and the Decembrists, ” “Pushkin 

on Capitalism,” ‘‘Pushkin-Patriot,” ‘Pushkin and the Present,” and ‘“Push- 

kin’s Criticism of America.” The dramatic groups read and produce plays 

from the contemporary Soviet repertoire which are. heavily saturated with 

doctrinal content. Even the dancing and singing are partly organized around 

political themes. In the Soviet state there i8 no real escape from the long arm of 

ideological control. 


V. PROBLEMS OF LOYALTY AND DISAFFEHCTION | a ate 


What manner of man does the- Komsomol seek to create and what values 
does the top Party leadership seek to implant in the minds of youth? A recent 
Soviet monograph entitled Young Communists in the U.S.S.R., which describes 
the demands made on Komsomols, furnishes a vivid and even frightening 
insight into Party goals and purposes. “The most important task of the 
Komsomol organization,” says the monograph, “is to maintain ‘in all the youth 

Soviet patriotism, Soviet national pride, the aspiration to make our Socialist ) 

state ever stronger.’’“... “Whatever the Komsomol may do, with whatever 

works or studies he may occupy himself, he musi always be prepared to enter 
the ranks of the Soviet Army at the first call of the Party and the Soviet gov- 

“a See D. G. Popov, “The Work of Komsomol Organizations in the School,” in Kom- . 


muntsitcheskoe Voszpitante v Sovetskot Shkole (Moscow, 19507, p. 289. 
“4 Young Communists in the USSR, p. 7. 
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ernment. .. .’ In civil, as well as military life, he must provide a shining exam- . 
‘ple of self-sacrifice and discipline. The Komsomol is told that he lives in the 
greatest and most progressive country in the world, and that what gives his 
country its strength is the leadership of the Communist Party guided by the 
teachings of Marx, Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. “To study Marxism-Leninism is 
the duty and obligation of every Komsomol member.” Every Komsomol is 
obligated to carry out the policies of the Bolshevik Party steadily and consist- 
ently. ‘All his life must be subordinated to the great aim—-the struggle for 
Communism.’’47.. . “It is completely correct to say that personal existence is 
polities.’’48 ... “The hero of our time, of our country, is the person who con- 
tributes to the welfare of the Soviet Socialist Motherland by his labor and ex- 
ploits, and who is unselfishly devoted to the work of the Party of Lenin and 
Stalin, the work of Communism. He is.a man who does not fear any enemies or 
difficulties; he is the builder of the new society.’ 

This Roae of the ideal Komsomolite with its stress on the virtues of dis- 

ciplined obedience to Party dictates represents the ultimate value which the 
Party leadership seeks to inculcate. But the energies of youth, even under dic- 
- tatorship, elude such tight constraints. In the words of the anonymous author 
of Young Communists in the U.S.S.R., “. . . the survivals of the old way of life 
have still not been finally overcome. ... The banéful influence of bourgeois 
ideology sometimes penetrates into the midst of our youth.’’® 

It is no easy matter to come to any reliable judgments on the state of mind. 
of Soviet young people, or more particularly, to appraise the extent of disaf- 
fection among them. In the absence of free access to the Soviet Union itself, 
judgments must necessarily be reached on the basis of self-criticism appearing 
in the Soviet press and on interviews with ex-Komsomolites and others in the 
Soviet emigration who have had extensive contacts with Soviet youth. The 
data derived from these sources do not lend themselves to sweeping conclusions 
or exact statistical formulations; at best when cautiously utilized, they point 
to the existence of certain stresses and weaknesses in the ability of the régime 
to command the loyalty of youth. 

It is possible on the basis of interviews with defectbdrs to identify situations 
which corrode faith and even categories of youth whose loyalty to the régime 
can be considered dubious.-Children of parents who have been persécuted by 
the Soviet régime constitute such a group, though not all of them can be auto- 
matically classified as disloyal. They include such diverse elements as the de- 
scendants of the “former people” of Czarist times, the offspring of the Kulaks 
who were dispossessed in the course of collectivization, and the relatives of 
victims of the purges and of inmates of the forced labor camps: Many of these 
groups experienced persecution as children, which they never altogether forgot 
or forgave. Because they are regarded as suspect by the MGB, their career ex- 
pectancies are limited, and such children tend to become covert opponents of 
the régime as they grow up. Even those who manage somehow to transcend 

& Ibid., p. 16. “ Ibid., p. 51. | bid, p 77. 

48 Ibid., p. 79. 4 Ibid., p. 82. 60 Ibid., p. 76. 
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the handicaps of their social background, to enter the Komsomol, and embark - 
on promising careers in Soviet society, live with the constant fear that their 


pasts will rise up to plague them. Public affirmations of loyalty conceal 1 inner . 


torments arid tensions. 
The peasant youth in the villages and salleciive farms appears to be another 

category in' which Communist indoctrination is at a relatively low level. 
Komsomol enrollment in rural areas has always been significantly lower than 
in the urban industrial centérs; and despite constant efforts to improve the 
ratio, the villages remain a weak link in the chain.” It is ‘in the countryside - 
that cross-loyalties exert tkeir most significant influence. The persistence 

. among the older generation of antipathy to collectivization, ` memories of past 
suffering and present hardships, and strongly-ingrained religious attitudes leave 
an impress on’ the younger generation which Communist propaganda in the . 
schools cannot wholly counteract or eradicate. Indeed, the relative weakness of 
the Communist apparatus in the villagés contributes to the strength of family 
influences. As the youth are drained away from the villages for military service 
or industrial work, they are, of course, removed from family pressures and are 
subjected to more intensive Communist indoctrination. In the process, new ¢on- 
verts are won for Komsomol and Party. but how genuinely and profoundly, 
- fundamental attitudes shift is by no means clear. 


Other youth elements whose ‘loyalty-can be regarded as, at least, dubious ` 


are those who were repatriated from Germany and Austria at the end of the, 
War, or who Saw service in the West as soldiers-of the Red Army in the advance 
through Eastern and Central Europe, or who had duty later with the occupa- ° 
tion forcés or administration. The exposure to the West, with its opportunity 
to see how ordinary workers and farmers live abroad and to compare their rela- 
tively advanced standards with the low standards still prevailing in the Soviet 
Union, offered such a blatant contradiction to official Party propaganda about 
the West as inevitably to plant doubts and generate discontent. One of the 
problems of the Soviet régime in the post-war years has been to isolate and 
neutralize these. centers of infection. The repatriates who have since escaped 
. from the Soviet Union report that they were treeted by the Soviet secret police 
with the utmost suspicion, that many of their compatriots were arrested and 
presumably shipped to. forced labor camps, and that relatively few were per- 
mitted to resettle in their former homes. The demobilized soldiers and officers 


.. who related their discoveries in the West to friends and neighbors at the end 


>f the War are ‘also reported to have encountered serious difficulties. The sharp 
drop in Komsomol enrollment after 1945 may be interpreted, in part at least, 


ma 


EA very feat illustration i is furnished by a report on the amalgamation of ooien 
tarms in the Zagorskii district of the Moscow region appearing in Molodoi Bolshevik, No. , 
27; pp. 56-60 (September, 1950). Prior to the amalgamaticn in June, 1950, Komsomol 

. erganizations existed in only 43 collective farms out of a total of 141. After ihe amalgams- 
tion, these Komsomol units were organized in 25 out of 32 collective farms, However, of 
the 141 new work brigades, only 30 contained Komsomol groups. It needs to’ be remem- 
bored that the Moscow region counts as one of the most advanced. 
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as an index of attrition of loyalties among returning veterans. Similar prob- 
lems, according to defector reports, have arisen in connection with the morale 
of occupation forces, although these reports also indicate that the régime in 
recent years has made the most strenuous efforts to screen troops assigned to 
occupation duty for political reliability, to subject them to the most iftensive 
indoctrination, and to limit their contacts with local populations to an indis- 
pensable minimum. Even these efforts have not been altogether- effective in 
stopping defection, nor can they prevent the gathering of i impressions whose 
cumulative effect may be ideologically corrosive. 

Disaffection may also be a product-of individual, as well as group exper- 
iences. The youth who finds himself consigned to the State Labor Reserves 
when his own ambition is to go on to a higher education, the student who is 
forced to give up his studies because he cannot afford to pay the-necessary 
tuition fees, the university or institute graduate who is dissatisfied with the 
assignment which he receives on completion -of his course of study, the young 
worker who cannot adjust. to the tight labor discipline of the Soviet system 
with its severe penalties for absence and tardiness, the independent-minded 
young intellectual who is forced to suppress his views lest it cost him his career, 
the victims of denunciations and purges, the politically “backward” young 
people who find the constantly reiterated propaganda a bore and long for 
“bourgeois” comforts and gayety—these are only samples of Soviet life-situa- 
tions which breed frustration and disillusionment, even when they are hidden 
under a surface show of compliance and affirmation. 

Some corroboration of the existence of such attitudes among Soviet youth 
is available in official Soviet sources. The monograph Young Communists in the 
- U.S.S.R. is loud in its denunciations of “bourgeois survivals among some of 
the youth.” ... “It is necessary to unmask, to ridicule commonplace bour- 
- geois tastes... unworthy of Soviet youth, by some youths and girls of rotten 
bourgeois ‘culture’. 8. “Such backward people are willing to declare: 
‘One’s personal life is nobody business; how I live concerns only myself and 
no one else’. . . . Such a point of view is profoundly incorrect and pernicious.” 

. “The remnants of the past find their expression also in various supersti- 
ons arid prejudices which permeate youth.” These religious eens are 
referred to as a “delusion which poisons the hearts of young people...” and 
which must be combatted by “thoughtful and patient rleo atopik 
ganda.’ The Komsomol is called upon to fight “against servility before the. 
bourgeois West, and rotten apoliticalness.’”5? Mikhailov, in his keynote speech 
to the Eleventh Congress of the Komsomol, was particularly critical of what he 
called the formalism of political work in the universities, and he sharply at- 
tacked the apolitical and cosmopolitan influences of “several” Leningrad uni- 
versities." He picked out for special censure the tendency of some university 
graduates to try to evade assignments to-areas far from the large cities and to 

| 2 Op. cit., p. 77. es el “ Ibid. 

& Ibid., p. 79. » ° 68 Ibid. 51 Ibid., pe il 

58 Molodoi Bol'shevik, No. 8, p. 25 een 1949). 
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wangle office rather than production assignments. At the December, 1949, 


Plenum of the Central.Committee, which followed the Eleventh Congress, 


considerable-concern was expressed over the failure of several leading Kom- 
somol organizations to recruit new members and the tendency of some of the 
existing membership to lose interest and drop out. The lag in rural recruitment 


- was singled out as particularly unsatisfactory. 


Both official teports and the information supplied by ex-Soviet citizens indi- 


- cate diversity in the attitude of different sectors of Soviet- youth toward the 


4 


régime. But they by no means agree on the quantitative distribution of these 


attitudes. In the official view, Soviet youth is overwhelmingly devoted and - 


loyal, and it is only a small minority who are backward, indifferent, or hostile. 


The impression derived from interviews with ex-Komsomolites among the ~ 


Soviet defectors is quite different. They agree that there is a firm nucleus of 
Komsomol activists who are genuine ideological converts. -This group rarely 
loses faith and indeed may even become more fanatical as it grows older. It is 


from this element that the Party and the secret police recruit their most de- ` . 


voted cadres. Around this nucleus, in the view of defector informants, there 18 8 
much larger circle of youth who join the Komsomol and even go on into the 
Party, inspired by motivations which may be described as largely careerist in 
character. Overtly, they are pro-régime; they take an active part in political 
life, and go through the motions of conformity in order to make their way in 


Soviet society. But they lack the fanaticism of the first group. Their inner . 


“real” political affiliation may embrace such widely different attitudes as pas- 
sive acceptance of the régime, apathy, cynicism, or even bitterly suppressed 
resentment ofthe life-situations in which they find themselves. Such apt terms 
as “the outer cover” (vneshnaya obolochka) and “the reddish scale” (krasno- 


vataya okalina) have been coined to describe these careerists, with the implica- | 


tion that you don’t- have to scratch very deep to find the real animal. Yet so far 
as surface behavior goes, they give every evidence of being not only loyal, but 
active Soviet citizens. 

Around this group there stretches the great outer circle of Soviet young 
people who never affiliate with the Komsomol and, who, in. purely numerical 
terms, constitute the mass of Soviet. youth. This circle includes such diverse 
elements as the bulk of young collective farmers, the majority of young workers 
in industry, and a substantial number of young intellectuals who evade mem- 
bership even when the opportunity to affiliate is presented, sometimes at con- 
aiderable risks to their future careers. It is not easy to generalize on the political 


attitudes of the non-Komsomolites, but, if defector evidence is to be trusted, 


they harbor the powers of inertia and apathy in Soviet society; they include 


-much latent hostility to the régime;‘and they represent that sector in Soviet 


society where political indoctrination meets its most passive response.. 
The testimony of defectors, both young and old, is virtually unanimous in 


5° See Resolutions of the Second Plenum of the Komsomol Central Committee on the 


Work of the Komosomol Organizations in the Sverdlovsk Region and the Stalingrad 


Tractor Factory, Molodot Bolshevik, No. 1, pp. 83-44 (January, 1950). 
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emphasizing a decline in the ideological élan of ‘youth, as compared with the 
idealism of Civil War days or the great outpouring of energy and dedication 
which accompanied the first phase of the Five Year Plans. As Soviet society 
has crystallized into a militarized, authoritarian, and hierarchical pattern, the 
apocalyptic vision of the free, classless Communist utopia becomes an increas- 
ingly tarnished dream, with little power to stir the imagination or devotion of 
any except the very immature. There are still great goals to be attained, but 
they are essentially practical goals, the construction of new heavy industry, 
the building up of military strength, and the expansion of Soviet power. The 
problem of the régime is to-harness the energies of youth to achieve these goals. 
In attempting to solve this problem, ideology is only one of many weapons, 
and not-necessarily the most important. 

Perhaps the most potent is the power of the régime to control the career 
expectancies of youth,'to reward achievement which fits in with the goals of 
the leadership, and to punish deviant conduct with the most severe penalties. 
The system of incentives offers the highest prizes to those who manage to in- 
corporate themselves into the leadership stratum of Party, secret police, army, 
and administration; it provides attractive emoluments for the intellectuals 
who are willing to sing the tunes of the régime; and it gives special bonuses to 
the managers, the engineers, and the shock brigadiers who, distinguish them- 
selves in production. It buttresses financial awards with a system of honorifics 
designed to be particularly attractive to the less sophisticated. 

The dbverse side of fhe medal is the use of fear and terror as political weapons. 
_ For the workers who lag in production there is the discipline of a wage system 
that consigns the laggard to the lowest minimum of subsistence. For all who 
deviate from the. straight and narrow path of conformity to the leadership’s 
demands, there is the omnipresent danger of arrest by the secret police and 
confinement in a forced labor camp. Whip and carrot combine to extirpate the 
slightest overt demonstration of opposition to the régime. 

At the same time the régime is shrewd enough to understand that this system 


` of rewards and punishments must be given ideological justification if it is to 


possess the minds as well as enlist the energies of youth. The appeal of the ulti- 
mate utopian goal is not wholly abandoned, even if it be less stressed and less 
effective. But blame for the postponement of its realization is placed on the 
continued existence of the cunning capitalist enemy without; the Soviet Union 
must be an armed fortress and live in a state of siege if it is to survive and tri- 
umph over the capitalist encirclement. At the same time Communist victories 
in Europe and Asia are used to support the promise that the ultimate world 
triumph will not be too long delayed, that the voice of the future is the voice of 
Communism, and that present sacrifices prepare the way for the Promised 
-Land of plenty which will come afterwards. 

Meanwhile, youth is told, it must work, obey, and learn to fight. The main 
enemy this time is the United States instead of the Nazis. Every propaganda 
organ builds an image of the aggressive American imperialist as a barbaric 
replica of the Nazi out to dominate the world. The objective of this campaign 
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is to channel all the gentiine hatred which the Nazis provoked and all the frus- 


tration and aggression which accumulate within Soviet society against this 
new external enemy symbol of America. Soviet youth are warned that they 


must be prepared to make the sternest sacrifices to defend their homes and“ 
families, and preserve their Soviet fatherland, as a symbol of liberation and 


hope foe the oppressed masses in capitalist-dominated countries, 

- This in its basic outlines is the indoctrination to which Soviet. youth is being 
currently exposed. It is reiterated i in. every mass Media, in oral agitation, and 
in every nook and cranny of the Soviet educational and propaganda system. 


Its power to persuade those who caught a glimpse of the West may be ques- . 
tioned. There is ‘abundant proof, both in the reports of defectors and: in the | 


series of post-war ideological purges and campaigns which have been directed 
against cosmopolitanism and adulation cf the West, that it meets with some 
resistance in intellectual, and, perhaps, other circles. But for the oncoming 
generation of youth, now almost totally sealed off from the West, insulated 
against outside contacts, and subject to exclusive manipulation by the. Party 
. leadership, the strength of the current appeal to the youth who have come of 


age since World War IT-should not be underestimated. In the years since the - 


Revolution, the attrition of loyalties in the‘middle-aged and the old has been 
counter-balanced by the capacity of the régime, through the Komsomol and the 
Young Pioneers, to indoctrinate a part of each new generation of. youth with 


its own values. Whether or not this indoctrination survives the trials and tribu- . 
lations of later life, it has played and may continue to play a rôle of crucial - 


significance in replenishing the life energies of the régime. 
The apparent strength of totalitarianism is its capacity to mobilize the Joyal- 
ties of impressionable youth. The weaknesses of the totalitarian régime only 


become fully evident after its downfall. The great paradox of totalitarianism is ' 


“its'inability to fulfill its own totalitarian aspirations. The monolithic façade 
sonceals tensions and grievances from which no Soviet generation is free. The 
“ate of the Western world may well depend on the development of successful 
measures to undermine the indoctrination to which Soviet youth is exposed 
and to exploit the cleavages with which Soviet society is permeated. 
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“THE OPERATION OF THE LEGISLATIVE 
- - REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1946 


GHORGH B. GALLOWAY 
Library of Congress ~ 


In this article I will attempt to review the opération of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 in terms of its own objectives. Criticisms of the limita- 
tions and shortcomings of the Act have been discussed elsewhere.' In describing 
the reformed system and the way it works, it is no part of my intention to im- 
pute praise or blame to any of the actors in the drama. As a member of the staff 
of the Library of Congress, I view the legislative scene with as much nonaxio- 
logical detachment as an anthropologist would describe the customs and mores 
of primitive tribes on some tropical island. Whether or not the system is an 
authentic expression of democratic government, I am not at-liberty to say. 


` I. OBJECTIVES OF THE ACT 


AB. conceived and formulated by its authors and as enacted By Congress, 
with. some significant omissions,’ the Act (as I shall henceforth refer to the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, for the sake of brevity) had the following ob- 
jectives: 

. -To streamline and simplify nee edmmnsttes structure. 

. To eliminate the use of special or select committees. - 

. To clarify committee duties and reduce jurisdictional disputes. 

To regularize and publicize committee procedures. s. 

To improve congressional staff aids. 

To reduce the work load on Congress. 

To strengthen legislative oversight of administration. 

To reinforce the power of the purse. 

To regulate lobbying. 

. To increase the compensation of Members of Congress and provide them 
retirement pay. 
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Il. COMMITTEE STRUCTURE 


Än 


Moomin of the standing committee system was the first objective of 
the Act and the keystone in the arch of congressional reform. By dropping 


t See Joseph P. Harrie, “The Reorganization of Congress,” Public Administration . 


_ Review, Vol. 6, pp.. 267-282 (Summer, 1946); Charles W. Shull, “The Legislative Reor- 


ganization Aot of 1946,”. Temple Law Quarterly, Vol. 20, pp. 375-305 (January, 1947); 


-Harold Zink, “Reorganization Efforts in Congress,” Parliamentary Afairs, Vol. 3, pp. 


94~103 (Winter, 1949); A. S. Mike Monroney, “The Legislative Reorganisation Act of 
1946: A First Appraisal,” in The Strengthening of American Political Institutions (Ithaca, 
1949). See also Philip S. Broughton, “Congress ie Far From Reorganized,” New York 
Times Magazine, May 18, 1947; Robert C. Hartnett, “Has Congress Been Modernized?” 


_ America, Vol. 77, pp. 429-481 (uly 19, 1947); Estes Kefauver, ‘Did We Modernize 


Congreas?”’ National Municipal Review, Vol. 86, pp. 552-557 (November, 1947). 
3 Cf. George B. Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads (New York, 1948), pp. 342-344. 
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minor, inactive committees and by merging. those with related functions, the 
Act reduced the total number of standing committees from 33 to 15 in the 


Senate, and from 48 to 19 in the House of Representatives. This reform has now 


survived four years and two Congresses—one controlled by the Republicans 


and one controlled by the Democrats—without change or succeasful challenge. 


On February 7, 1949, Senators Holland and Wherry offered a resolution (S. 
Res. 58) to create a standing Senate Committee on Small Business, which was 
favorably reported by the Committee on Rules and Administration on June 
29, 1949. But after extended debate the Senate, by a two-to-one vote, decided 
instead to create a select committee to investigate small business problems.® 
Thus, the reorganized standing committee system seems to have won congro 
sional acceptance for the time being. 

Under the old system the standing committees of the ion ranged in size 
from 2 to 42 members, averaging 19 members each. Under the Act, 15 of the 19 
House committees had 25 or 27 members each in 1960 and the average size was 
25 members. Rules, with 12 members, end Un-American Activities, with, 9 
members, remain unchanged in size. Appropriations now has 50 members, com- 
pared with 42 before, and Armed Services has 35, compared with a combined 
membership of 61 on the old Military and Naval Affairs committees. 

Before the Act, the standing committees of the Senate ranged in size from 3 
to 25 members and averaged 15 members each. Under the Act all of the Senate 
standing committees have 13 members, except SpErepn enous with 21, as com- 
pared with 25 before. 

Berore the Act, every Senator was entitled to serve on three major -com- 
mittees and two minor committees. Some individuals ^ad up to ten committee 


assignments. There were conflicts in committee meetings, duplications in com- - 


. mittes jurisdiction, and inefficient distribution of the legislative work load 
among committees. Under the Act, no Senator may serve on more than two 
standing committees, except that majority party Senators may also serve on 
she District of Columbia and the Expenditures committees; and, with minor 

exceptions, each House member now serves on only one standing committee, 
~ instead of on three to five, as many members did in the past. 

The rule limiting minority Senators to membership on only two jomit 
has had the effect, with a change in party control of the Senate; of requiring 
some Senators serving on the District of Columbia cr the Expenditures com- 
mittee, in addition to two others, to resign from one. The result during the 81st 
Congress was to deprive these ‘second-class committees” of the continued 
service of such experienced members as Senators Aiken and Ferguson, who, 
being limited to two committees, felt that they owed it to their constituents to 
elect to serve on two “national committees.” 

To meet this situation, Senator Taft introduced « resolution (S. Res. 24) 
on January 10, 1949, proposing to increase the membership of 8 Senate com- 
mittees from 13 to 15 members each; to permit 8 minority Senators to serve on 


2 Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 2nd Sess., pp. 2011-2034 (Feb. 20, 1650). This and 
subsequent citations are to the pages of the daily edition.. 
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three standing committees each; and to permit majority Senators to have a 
third committee assignment upon any one of five specified “minor” commit- 
tees. Senate Resolution 24 was referred to the Committee on Rules and Ad- — 
ministration, which took no action upon it. In its behalf Senator Taft argued 
that (a) in many cases a committee of-13 members is too small to handle its 
work load, and that (b) new Senators are deprived of important committee 
assignments under the two-committee-assignment rule because older Senators 
fill up the limited number of seats on the more attractive committees and leave 
only the “second-class”? committees open for the freshman Senators. Opponents 
argued that to differentiate between the size of the standing committees of the 
Senate would be to credte a system of major and minor committees. They fur- 
ther maintained that the proposed change would break down the two-com- 
mittee assignment rule, would add to the work load and responsibilities of 
Senators in unrelated legislative fields and would- iņcrease absenteeism i in the 
Senate.‘ ° 
Many of the old standing T T of Congress were minor, inactive com- 
mittees—-‘‘ornamental barnacles on the ship of state,” in Alvin Fuller’s phrase. 
Under the new scheme all of the standing committees in both houses are major 
, committees with important duties. Although some ‘Members still refer to the 
District of Columbia and Expenditure committees as “second-class,” this is an 
inappropriate appellation to apply to the Expenditure committees, which were 
rejuvenated by the Act and given weighty responsibilities in the machinery of 
government field. 
It is often said, and perhaps widely believed, that the reduction from 81 to 34 
Jin the number of standing committees of Congress, effected by the Act, has 
~ been offset by the creation of a rash of subcommittees. The fact is that the 
number of standing subcommittees has not changed since. 1945. In that year 
' Congress had 131 standing subcommittees: 34 in the Senate and 97 in the 
House.’ In 1950 there were 131 standing subcommittees: 66 in the Senate 
and 65 in the House. During the 81st Congress six House.committees and four 
Senate committees had no standing subcommittees at all. Special subcommit- 
- tees are set up from time to time in both houses to handle individual bills, but 
their number fluctuates from week to week, making comparisons misleading, 
The tendency has been, since passage of ine Act, for standing subcommittees’ 
to replace special subcommittees for individual bills, affording committeemen 
_and their staffs an opportunity to become specialists in correlated fields of legis- 
lation.’ Readers of Burton K. French’s article on “Subcommittees of Congress” 


4 Ibid., Sist Cong., ist Sess:, pp. 131-133 (Jan. 10, 1949). ; 

$ Hea before the Joint Committ on the Organization of Congress, 79th Cong., 
lst Bess., pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18... (Washington, 1945), p. 1039. Hereafter cited as 
Hearings Pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18. 

t For.comments on the operation of subcommittees under the Act, see Hearings before 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, U. 8. Senate, 80th Cong., 
2nd sess., on Evaluation of Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (Washington, 1948), 
pp. 57, 62, 63, 81, 118, 125, 199. Hereafter cited as Hearings on Evaluation of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. 
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in n this REVIEW back in February, 1915, will recall that they a are nothing new 


in the legislative process. 


‘Some Congressmen are critical of subcommittees, believing that the entire - 


membetship-of a committee should handle matters referred to it. Others believe 


that subdivisions are necessary for the preliminary study of complex matters ` 


and are an inescapable feature of the heavy duties now imposed upon ‘the 
consolidated committees of Congress. The advantages that flow from the divi- 
sion of labor and specialization of function will probably lead most congres- 
sional committees to continue to subdivide their work, and to rely on considera- 
_ tion at the full committee stage for coordination and the overall view. 


Inthe form in, which it passed the Senate, the Act prohibited special com- 


- mittees.’ Although this provision was.stricken in the House, the spirit of the 
Act clearly frowns on the creation of special committees. The La Follette- 


Monrofhey committee had recommended that the practice of creating special , 
- investigating committees be abandoned, on the ground that they lack legisla- ; 


` tive authority and that the jurisdiction of the new standing committees would 
. be so comprehensively defined, in the reformed rules, as to cover every con- 
ceivakle subject of legislation. In practice, special committees have not been 
abandoned, but their number has diminished. In the 79th Congress; before the 
Act, taere were 18 of them: 6 in the House, 9 in the Senate, and 3 joint seléct 


n ` committees. In the 80th Congress there were 12 special” committees: 6 in the 


House, 3 in the Senate, and 3 joint ones. Nine special committees wére created 
during the 81st Congress: 6 in the House on amall business, lobbying, use of 
chemicals, campaign expenditures, veterans’ education, and roof and skylights; 
and 3 in the Senate on small business, organized crime, and roof wes skylights. 
They had a combined membership of 65 in 1950. 

The Senate has complied more closely than the House with the spirit of the 
. prohibition of special committees. During the 80th Congress it converted its 
‘ old Special Committee to Investigate the National Defense. Program into a 
standing subcommittee of the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 


Departments, and its Special Small Business Committee into a standing sub---. 
committee of Banking and Currency. In 1950, on the other hand, the Senate ` 


revived its Select Committee on Small Business in response to the persistent 
-2fforts of Senators Murray and Wherry, who’ maintained that small business 


oroblems cut across the jurisdiction of many of the standing committees of the | 


- Senate and who wanted a forum for their activities-in this field. In the House 


special committees on. small business and campaign expenditures are hardy. 


Diennials. > 
Although the Senate version of the Act sought to stimulate joint acon be- 


sween the twin committees of the two houses, this optional provision was . 
struck on the House side; thereforé, the Act did not change the joint committee l 


structure of Congress, except to make the long-standing Joint: Committees on 
Printing and the Library in effect joint subcommittees of the two Administra- 


1 A special or select committee is one which lecks authority to ee bills. Its life ex- ~ 
~ Pires with the Congress during which it was created, . , 
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tion committees of the House and- Senate. However, the creation- of roughly - 
parallel committee systems in the two chambers, with similar nomenclature 
and jurisdictions, has tended to facilitate joint action on measures óf mutual 
interest by means of Joint hearings and staff collaboration. In recént years sev- 
eral successful joint hearings have been held by twin committees or subcom- 
. mittees on the reorganization of the government of the District of Columbia, 
on thé budget requirements of the District Government, on foreign economic 
cooperation and military aid, and on public housing. There has also been a good 
deal of collaboration between the professional staffs of corresponding commit- 
tees, which have exchanged information, memoranda, etc., but therë are few 
instances of joint research or cooperation in the. preparation of committee re- 
ports. Similarly, since the end of World War II the Foreign Affairs committees 
have occasionally met together in order to hear reports and statements by the 
Secretary of State, thus saving him the loss of time in a duplicate appearance; 
but they have then considered and reported their conclusions separately to the 
two houses. 

Despite the evident advantages of joint actin it is opposed by some Sena- 
tors a8 an impairment of their “appellate jurisdiction,” and by some Repre- 
sentatives who are jealous of their own independence and prerogatives. Critics 
. of joint hearings doubt if they save much time and suggest: that they raise 
questions of protocol about such simple things as the seating of Congressmen 
around the table and precedence in interrogation. Other alleged deterrents to 
joint action aro the different time tables of House and Senate, surviving juris- - 
dictional differences between thé parallel. committees, and differing perspec- 
tives, interests'and modes of operation among the Members. 

Nevertheless, the number of joint standing committees in Congress ngs 
doubled since 1946. In the 79th Congress there were four standing and three ` 
select joint committees; in the. 80th Congress there were seven standing and 
four select joint committees: and in the 81st Congress there were eight joint 
standing committees. The new joint committees on the Economic Report, | 
on Atomic Energy, ‘and on Foreign Economic Cooperation® were appointed 
during the 80th Congress; and the new Joint Committee on Defense Production 
was established by the Defense Production Act of 1950. The Joint Committee 
on the Library dates back to 1806 and the Joint Committee on Printing to. 
1846. The Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation was created in 
1926 and the Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures (the Byrd committee) in 1941. On February 24, 1950, Senator 
Humphrey introduced a bill (S. 3116) to abolish the Byrd committee because, 
he said, it was duplicating the work -of the Expenditures committees and was 


- -a waste of money. This move stirred up a hornet’s nest in the Senate and the 


Byrd committee is still extant.” Eighty-two members of Congress were serving 


8 The Joint Committee on Foreign Economic Cooporanon was terminated as of Aug. 
31, 1950. 

? Congressional Record, 81st Gone „ 2nd 8e8s., pp. 2353-2355, 2646-2667, 14863-14865, 
15085-15086. 
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on its joint committees at the end of 1950, exclusive of the insignificant Select 
Committee on the Disposition of Executive Papers—the so-called “waste 


basket committee.” Both houses are always equally represented on the joint . 
committees, which, therefore, always have an even number of members. The ` 


most important and successful of the existing joint congressional committees 
are those on the Economic Report, which has four active subcommittees,’° 
' and on Atomic Energy, which alone among the joint committees has legislative 
authority. Space does not here a a full èvaluation of the work of these 
joint committees. 

The Act also called for joint P on the part of the revenue and spending 
committees of both houses in the formulation of £ “legislative budget.” But 
this provision, which I shall discuss more fully below, has miscarried. 


III. COMMITTEE OPERATION 


Consolidation of the standing committees and definition of their duties in 
the rules—an innovation in the Senate—have reduced but not eliminated 
jurisdictional disputes over the referenca of bills. Although “House bills are 
occasionally re-referred by unanimous consent, open conflicts between com- 
mittees in the lower chamber have almost disappeared.4 In the Senate, how- 


ever, several jurisdictional questions have arisen since 1946. Bills dealing with. 
the complex economic and social problems of the modern world sometimes cut © 


across, the defined jurisdictions of two or more standing committees. Intricate 
legislation designed to solve the problems of an interdependent economy 
cannot always be reduced to the clear-cut lines of a peer of committee 
duties. 

During the 80th Congress: for example, Senate committees arguéd over the 
reference of the portal-to-portal bill, the bill proposing unification of the 
armed forces, automobiles for disabled veterans, an interstate oil compact, and 
interstate water rights on the Colorado River. Senator Taft questioned the 
conflicting jurisdiction of the Finance and Labor committees on the subject 
of veterans’ affairs, which he thought ought to be “all in one committee.” ” 
During the 81st Congress Senate committees quarreled about Jurisdiction 
pver small-business problems, the reference of Reorganization Plan No. 8 
relating to the Department of Defense and the reference of the Foreign Military 
Assistance bill. The reference of the last mentioned bill was settled by the 
“nique device of sending it for joint study and report to the combined com- 
mittees on.Armed Services and Foreign Relations—an arrangement which 


~vorked quite well. Most of the bills implementing the recommendations of the 


19 On investment, unemployment, low-income families, and monetary, spade and fiscal 
policies, 

u Rep. Thomas A. Jenkins protested reference of the Health: Insurance bill (H.R. 

£312) to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce instead of to the 


Ways and Means Committee. Congresstonal Record, 81st Cong., ast 8688., PP. A2661- 


42662 (April 28, 1949).. 


13 See Hearings Pursuant to H. Con. Res. 18, p. 34. “ 


1s | Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 1st sess., »p. 10528-10533 (July 28, 1949). 
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Hoover Commission were ‘referred in both houses to the committees on 
‘Expenditures in the Executive Departments, despite the possibility of conflict 
implicit in the combination of provisions-for both policy and structural changes 
in some of these measures. 

Evidently’the language of the Act still leaves room for jurisdictional disputes, 
as Senator Vandenberg pointed out in his ruling on the reference of the Armed 
Forces Unification bill.“ The fact is that jurisdiction over the various aspects 
of several subject-matter fields is split among many standing committees in 
both houses of Congress. The committees on Foreign Affairs, Appropriations, 
Armed Forces, Expenditures, and Foreign Commerce are concerned with 
various phases of our foreign relations. National defense policies and expendi- 
tures are reviewed in piecemeal fashion by several committees in both houses; 
as Harold Lasswell has shown, “At least two-thirds of the fifteen standing 
committees of the Senate regularly touch upon some aspect of the security 
problem.’ Jurisdiction over our international econdmic relations is likewise 
widely scattered. The fiscal machinery of Congress is also splintered and 
fragmented, and control over major water resource programs is split, in both 
houses, between the Public Lands and Public Works committees. ! 

Several remedies for these jurisdictional problems have been proposed. They 
include the reference of bills, in cases of conflict, to the claimant committees 
concurrently, consecutively, jointly, or to a joint subcommittee of the in- 
terested committees, as was done in the case of the House Select Committee 
on Foreign Aid (the Herter committee) in the 80th Congress.'’? Another sug- 
gestion calls for the creation in such fields as. national defense and foreign 
relations of Senate and House “leadership” committees, composed of members 
drawn from all committees whose jurisdiction covers some fragment of the 
field.1*.Cross-membership among committees in overlapping areas is another 
solution. More joint hearings and joint action by committees with common 
interests, following the example of the Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
committees on the Military Defense Assistance program, are also advocated. 
Some favor further use of joint standing committees. In ‘any event, a thorough 
study of existing committee duties and a redistribution of jurisdictions along 
more rational lines séem clearly to be necessary. 

Under section 133 of the Act, committee procedure has been regularized in 
regard to periodic meeting days, the keeping of committee records, the reporting 
of approved measures, the presence of a majority of committeemen as a condi- 
tion of committee action, and the conduct of hearings. In practice, 18 Senate 
committees and 9 House committees have fixed regular weekly or bi-weekly 
meeting days; the other 12 meet upon the call of their chairmen. How complete 


u Ibid., 80th Cong., Ist sees., pp. 1465-1467 (Feb. 26, 1947). 

15 Harold D. Lasswell, National Security and indtesaual Freedom (New York, 1950), 
p. 195. 

18 See. Arthur A. Masas, “Congress and Water Resources,” AMBRIOAN POLITIOAL 
Scrmncw Ruvinw, Vol. 44, p. 593 (Sept., 1950). 

17 Hearings on Evaluation of the Legislative Reorganization Act, pp. 149-150. 

18 Lasswell, op. cù., p. 106. 
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the records of “all committee action” are, frankly I do not know, but Lai assume 
that most committees keep fairly full minutes of their meetings. There may 
have been some infractions of the rule requiring the presence of a majority for 
committee reports, because many committees have experienced difficulty 
in securing the attendance of a majority or even a quorum of their members, 
both at executive sessions and at open hearings. Under this rule, proxy voting 


is permissible only after a majority is actually present: It is a common and. 


discouraging experience on Capitol Hill for invited witnesses, who have worked 


hard and long on the preparation of their testimony, to appear before com-- 


mittees and find only one or a-few members present. The requirement that 
witnesses file written statements of their testimony in advance of hearings 
is observed by some committees and igncred by others; hearings are sometimes 


called on too short notice for this action to be possible. Most committees have. 
held open hearings, except the.House Committee on Appropriations which has - 


availed itself of the allowed option of holding its hearings in camera. Committee 
offices, staff personnel and records are now. kept i a and eris from 
those of committee chairmen. ` ` 


Iù accordance with section 134.(b) ‘of the Act, semi-annual nee of all `. 


standing and select committee staff personnel and payrolls-are made and 
published i in the Congressional Record™ in J anuary and July. Useful information 
on tke staffing of congressional committees is:thus made public, “although 


this provision has been interpreted | as not applying to joint eee or, 


. party policy committées., 
In practice, the prohibiticn “against the holding of eee committee 


- meetings while the Senate or House is in session has been so frequently > waived, ` 


by special leave, especially in the upper house, as to be ineffective in promoting 


. that full attendance on the floor which was its primary purpose. On several. 
-occasions in recent years Senators have criticized granting leave to committees 


to sit while the Senate was in session, but have not been so discourteous as to 
refuse unanimous consent requests to this end. 

Over and beyond the provisions of the Act, a few aspects of committee 
procedure may be mentioned. There have been noteworthy improvements in 


' the format and content of some committee calendars, of which a conspicuous 


example was the calendar of the House Judiciary Committee in the 80th 


_ Congress—the handiwork of C. Murray Bernhardt, its counsel. Sections 133 
and 184 of the Act, on committee procedures and powers, are usually printed 
in the committee calendars, and in recent years a number of committees have `` 


develoved the habit-of producing comprehensive annual reports of, their ac- 


- tivities, thanks to their new professional staffs. On February 1, 1950, the Senate - 


adopted an amendment to its Standing Rule XXV which authorized each of 


-its standing committees, and their subcommittees, “‘to fix a lesser number than ` 


_ 19 This section was amended by: Public Law 197, 80th Cong., to provide for the pub- 
ication of this information concerning House committees employees in the Congressional 
Record instead of in the Congressional Directory. 8. Res. 128, 80th Cong:, made the same 
shange for Senate pennies, personnel / -> 
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one-third of its entire membership who shall constitute a quorum thereof 
for the purpose of taking sworn testimony,” This amendment was the Senate’s 
answer to the decision of the Supreme Court in the Christoffel case. Of 34 pe- 
titions filed during the 81st Congress’ to discharge House committees from 
the consideration of certain bills-or resolutions, four obtained the required 
-number of signatures and passed the House. 

The Act restated the old rule that the authority of santerense committees 
‘is limited to matters which are in disagreement between the two houses, while 
recognizing their right to report a substitute on the same subject matter. No 
points of order against conference reports under this rule have been sustained 
in recent years.*” After an intensive study of 56 conference committees from 
the ‘70th -to 80th Congresses, inclusive, Gilbert, Steiner concludes that the 


. influence of the House outweighed -that of the Senate in 57 per cent of the 


cases.“ A recent example of the triumph of Senate conferees, however, was 
seen in the conference report on the Executive Reorganization Act of 1949. 
Three matters were in dispute between the conferees on this bill: (1) the dura- 
tion of the grant of reorganization power te the. President; (2) the exemption 
of specified agencies:from the scope of the Act; and (3) the legislative veto 
procedure: one- or two-house veto of the reorganization plans. After this bill 
had been deadlocked in conference for one month, the House conferees finally 
yielded on each of the i issues. They limited the operation of the Act to four 
years; they eliminated the agency exemptions sought by the House; and 1 uey 
accepted the one-house veto procedure favored by the Senate.” 

On September 15, 1950, the Senate agreed to.a concurrent resolution: (S. 
Con. Res. 79) providing that every conference report shall be accompanied 
by a statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on by the conference 
committee. The House of Representatives had adopted a similar rule on Febru- 
ary 27, 1880 (Rulé XXVII-lb). The Army Civil Functions Appropriation 
bill for fiscal 1950 was in conference from June 1`to October 3, 1949—a period 
longer than any within the memory of living Members. According to Rep. 
Cannon, “The delay was due to. the unanimous objection of the managers on — 
. the part of the House to agreeing to exorbitant and unwarranted expenditure 
_ of public funds proposed. by the other body.’ One man’s opinion of the power 
of conferées was reflected in a satirical speech by Senator Fulbright, who 
congratulated the conferees on the National Defense Appropriation bill “for. 
so forthrightly disregarding the wishes of the common lay ee of the 
Senate and the House.” He said: 


20 See Congressional Record, 80th Cong., lst seas. , pp. 6537-6539 (ane 4, 1947), for a 
point of order against a conference report that was: cyerruled by the Speaker. 

1 Gilbert Y. Steiner, The Congressional Conference Committee (1950), Ch. XII. 

s For a full discussion of conference action on the Reorganization Act of 1949, see 
Ferrel Heady, ‘“The Reorganization -Act of 1949,” Public Administration, Review, Vol. 9, 
pp. 166-174 (Summer, 1949). For floor discussion of this conference report,. see Con- 
_ greastonal Record, 81st Cong., 1st seas., pp. 7747-7749; 7940-7941, 7083-7994 (June 13 and 
16, 1949). 

33 Ibid., p. 18970 (Oct. 3, 1949). 
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I submit, Mr. President, in all aincerity that there is no need whatever for the or- 
dinary, lay Member of Congress to come back to Washington for a special session. It is 
clearly evident, Mr.’ President, that, to save the world and the people of this country from 
disaster, all that is needed is to reconvene, preferably in secret, only those incomparable 


sages, the’ conferees of the Appropriations Committee. From their deliberations the same. 
results would be achieved and without the expense and trouble to everyone that is in-” 


volved in going through the archaic ritual of pretended-legislation. It is quite clear that 
regardless of what the common Members of this body may wish, the conferees make the 
decisions.™ 


Party ratios on the standmg Senate soit as have traditionally cor- 
responded with the party division in the Senate. In accordance with. this 
principle, during the 80th Congress there were 11 committees with a 7~6 ratio 
and three committees with an 8—5 ratio. Appropriations, with 21 members, 


was divided 12-9. In the 8ist Congress there were six of the 7-6 committees 


and eight of the 8-5 committees, reflectirg the shift in the party ratio in the 
whole body from 51-45 in 1947-48 to 54-42 in 1949-50. Appropriations was 
divided 13 to 8. In the 82nd Congress the party ratic is 7-6-on 14 of the Senate 
standing committees and 11-10 on. Appropriations. It is a matter of voluntary 
discretion with the majority leadership to decide which shall be the 7-6 com- 
mittees and which shall be divided 8-5. 

When the Democrats announced their decision cn January 5, 1949, as to 
the party ratios which would obtain on the Senate standing committees during 
the 8ist Congress, Senator Vandenberg sharply protested the change in the 
ratio on Foreign Relations from 7—6 to 8-5. He regarded it as a departure from 
the spirit of bipartisan cooperation in foreign affairs and as implying that 
“Republican Senators are not quite trustworthy.” Senator Barkley defended 
this change as justified by the shift in the political complexion of the Senate 
and as entirely free from partisan motivation. Four Democrats had lost seats 


on Foreign Relations in 1947 as a result of the Reorganization Act, but no Ô 


Senator was to be removed from the committee in 1949 because of the change 
in ratio. (Hatch and Barkley retired from the Senate; Wagner asked to be 
transferred to Judiciary.)*® 

A majority of one on the 7-6 sane tees: is a rather thin one on controversial 
issues. The question has been raised whether some change should be made 
to permit the majority party to exercise stronger committee control. It is 
pointed out that at present a single defection:can upset majority control, as, 
‘ Sor example, the defection of Senator Byrd on the nomination of Mon Wallgren 
as chairman of the National Security Resources Board.” 


Party ratios on the standing committees of the Hause of Representatives are. 


determined by agreement between the majòrity and minority leaders. Ways 
and Means is presently fixed at 15-10, Rules at 8—4. On the other House com- 
mittees the ratio corresponds roughly, but not with mathematical precision, 
to the party division in the Chamber. 


% Ibid., 80th Cong., 2nd sess., p. 9206 (June 19, 1948). 

25 Pid. 81st Cong., let seas., pp. 53-56 (Jan. 5, 1949). 

238 For objections to such change, seé testimony by Senator La Follette in the H earings 
on Evaluation of the Legislative Reorganization Ast, pp. 64-65. 
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Party policy committees were setup in the Senate in 1947 to plan the 
legislative program, coordinate and guide committee activity, focus party 
leadership, and strengthen party ` responsibility _and accountability. The 
creation of such policy committees in both houses was originally recommended 
by the Joint Committee on the Organization of Congress and in the Heller 
Report on Strengthening the Congress, and was approved by the Senate in 
passing the Legislative Reorganization bill. This provision was lost in the 
House, but it was restored for the Senate in the form of an item im the Legis- 
lative Branch Appropriation Act." Additional funds are obtained from the 
appropriation for clerical assistance to the Majority and Manor Con-. 
ferences. 

Both Senate party policy committees have now been operating actively for - 
four years. They meet regularly each week while Congress is in session. During 
the 8ist Congress the Democratic Policy Committee had six regular members: 
Lucas (chairman), Tydings, Russell, O’Mahoney, Green, and Hill; and two 
adviscry members: McMahon (conference secretary) and Myers (party whip). 
It had a staff of two lawyers,-one legislative analyst and three clerks. Mean- 
while, the Republican Policy Committee had 11 members: Taft (chairman), 
Millikin (conference chairman), Young (conference secretary), Wherry (floor 
leader), Saltonstall (party whip), Bridges, Cordon, Hickenlooper, Ives, Mar- 
garet Smith, and Vandenberg. It had a staff of 12 employees, including a staff | 
director, seven researchers, three’clerks, and one secretary. 

Republican policy committeemen are elected by their party conference for 
two-vear terms and are limited to two consecutive terms. Democratic policy 
committeemen are appointed for an indefinite term by the party leader on 
authority of the party conference. 

With the aid of their staffs, the Senate policy committees have performed 
a variety of useful functions. They have surveyed legislation pending before 
the standing committees and on the Senate calendar and, when in the majority, 
have scheduled business for floor consideration. They have met with the 
chairmen of standing committees to coordinate committee work. They have 
heard individual Senators present their views on matters of personal and party 
interést and: have tried to reconcile divergent opinions in order to achieve 
parity unity on legislative questions. They have. considered and recommended 
witn regard to Presidential nominations of national and party importance, 
advised on the institution of certain committee investigations, considered 
questions of parliamentary procedure, recommended the calling of party 
conferences and prepared broad statements of party policy. On occasion, the 
Senate Republican Policy Committee has met with its counterpart committee 
in the House. During the early months of the 80th Congress it employed a 
personnel adviser to assist the committees and members of the Senate with 
their staffing problems. 

As devices for coordinating legislative policy-making and strengthening 


27 For salaries and expenses ‘or the Majority Policy Committee and the Minority 
` Policy Committee, $45,715 for each such committee; in all, $91,480. Public Law 759, 81st 
Cong., 2nd sess., p. 2.0 > 
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party leadership, the Senate policy committees have thus far failed to achieve —S_s, 
their full potential. As instruments for promoting more effective liaison and . ~ 
cooperation with the President, they have'also been a disappointment, partly < a 
- Because of the lack of similar party policy committees in the House of Repre- - - 
‘sentatives. Their limited achievements to date can be attributed, I-suggést, to 
their composition, to the fragmentation of power in Congress- aad to the deep 
internal divisions within both of our major political parties. -They are not 
composed of the chairmen of the standing committees, as was originally con- 
templated. Moreover, .“‘the proliferation of leadership committees means that 
in neither house of Congress is there a body of party leaders who have the 

' power of managing party affairs in Congress and who therefore can beheld 
accountable for it. The result is that many things are left undone or—what is - 

‘ust as bad—are done in a dictatorial manner by individual party leaders. Also, 

-too great a burden is thrown on the overworked Big Four and the Senate and ro ae E 
. House minority leaders.’’8 But, &s Victor Jones has pcinted out, “The principal - 
difficulty with. developing party policy committees into. an effective group of 
legislative-leaders is that there is no congressional party to be led. The task 
is to develop parties “to. govern and to oppose the government. ‘This cannot 
-be done by designating a group of men, some of whom are not leaders.in fact, 
a3 a party policy committee while Congress sub-contracts its work to com- 
_mittees and subcommittees.” 

The parties in the House have eoiinued igi informal Hein com- ʻ, 

“mittées, which are roughly ‘comparable to the Senate policy committees but. 
have no staffs. The Republican Steering Committee, now called the House 
‘Republican Policy ‘Committee, is presently Can of 21 members elected - 

_ biennially: the floor leader (chairman), chairman of the party’ conference, 
sezretary of the conference, party whip, chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee, three chosen by the Committee on Committees, and 13°others selected 
on a geographical basis. It is an advisory committee to the Republican leader- 
ship and membership. It meets prior to any important action on the floor, 
discusses issues with committee members handling the bills, and reports its” . Ea 
suggestions for action and policy to a party conference or through the whip.. > 
organization. No major issue affecting national party policy is brought to the 
floor of the House with the consent of the Republican leadership until afters `- 
party conference has been held and the subject fully discussed. No Republican. ` ; 
member of Congress is bound by the decisions’of the policy committee, but . © ` 
its suggestions are designed to guide the members to a firmer national pole 

The Democratic Steering Committee in the House. is composed at: present. 
of the Speaker, the majority floor leader, chairman -of the party caucus, 
party whip, the chairmen of the Ways and Means, Appropriations, and Rules. 


l 31: Committee on Political Parties, American Political Science Association, ‘Toward a 
Mora Responsible. Two-Party System,” AMERICAN POLITICAL BOIENCE REVIEW, Sup-: 
plement, Vol. 44, p. 59 (September, 1950). i , 
2 Victor Jones, in. “The Social and Political Framework of Stabilization Policy,” - 
Ch. 2 of “Income Stabilization for a Developing Democracy” (unpublished ms., 1299; 4 
p 87. - ~ 
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committeas, and one-representative from each of the 15 zones into. which the 
country is divided for party purposes, each such representative being elected 
by the Democratic delegation from his zone in the House. This steering com- 
mittée is, in effect, the executive committee of the caucus. It has the continuing 
responsibility of watching legislative developments and making decisions from 
day to day with respect to party action. In poriormmg this aepo; it exer- 
cises wida discretionary powers. 


IV. STAFFING OF CONGRESS 


More and bette staff aids for members and committees of Congress were a l 
major objective of the Act, and much progress ih the staffing of Congress has 
been achieved. Most Senators have appointed administrative assistants, at 
$10,000 a year, who are helping them in many ways. Four of them are Senators’ 
sons and many were formerly senatorial secretaries.2° A similar provision for 
Congressmen was lost in the House, but the clerk hire allowance of each 
Representative has been raised to $12,500 a year. The staff of the Office of 
Legislative Counsel, established in 1919 to draft bills for members and com- 
mittees of Congress, has also increased under the Act, from 11 to 28 persons. 
The Senate Office now has a staff of 14 persons—7 counsel, 3 law assistants, and 
4 clerks; and the House Office is comprised of the same number, in the same 
capacities. The chief counsel are appointed by the President Pro Tempore and 
‘the Speaker, respectively, and they, in turn, appoint their staff members. 
The combined office, with a budget of $199,500 for fiscal 1951, is thus a perma- 
nent career staff independent of politics. The services pondered are of the high- 
est. quality. 

Now in its thirty-fifth year, the Legislative Reference Service was greatly 
strengthened by the Act (section 203), as the research and reference arm of 
Congress. The duties of thé Service were defined for the first time in statutory Ț 
form, and the appointment of all necessary personnel was authorized “without 
regard to the civil service laws and without reference to political affiliations, 
solely on the ground of fitness to perform the duties of their office.” Senior 
specialists were authorized to be appointed in some 19 subject fields “for special 
work with the appropriate committees of Congress.” Under the Act, appropria- 
tions to the Service have increased from $178,000 in 1945 to $790,000 for fiscal 
1951 end its staff has grown from 66 persons in 1945 to 156 in 1950, of whom - 
14 are political scientists. Fifteen senior specialists have been appointed in & 
dozen different fields. Several of them have been detailed to the professional 
‘staffs of congressional committees for varying periods and five (Elliott, Gallo-. 
way, Graves, Kreps and Wilcox) have served.as staff directors of such com- 
_mittees. In addition, several-new types of service have been inaugurated in 
recent years, including the public affairs abstracts and bulletins, digests -of 
cominittee hearings, and special studies for committees of Congress. Under the - 
able guidance oi Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, its director, there has been a steady _ 


3 See the story of “Operation ieaiao, 2 by Howard M. Norton in the Baltimore 
Sun, March 6 and 7, 1947. . 
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upward trend in the congressional use of the Service during the past decade.’ ` 


In the professional staffing of the standing committees the Act marked a 
real innovation. Section 202 authorized each standing committee (other than 
the Appropriations Committees, on which no staff ceiling was placed) to ap- 
point “not more than four professional~staff members...on a permanent 
. basis without regard to political affiliations and solely on the basis of fitness to 

perform the duties of the office.” In 1946, before this section became effective, 
Senate and House committees employed 356 clerks at a total annual payroll 
of $978,760. Few of them were professionals, with the exception of the staffs 
of the Appropriations committees, the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and a few others. During 1950, after the Act had been in effect four 
years, the committees of Congress, standing, special and joint, had a combined 
staff of 673 persons and a total payroll of more than $3,000,000. Two hundred 
and eighty-six of them were classified as professionals: 98 were employed by 
House committees, 135 by Senate committees, and 53 by joint committees. 
Ten House and all 15 Senate standing committees had ‘at least their full quota 
of four or more professional staff members. Five House committees and 11 
Senate committees had received authority to expand their professional staffs 
beyond the-figure of four fixed in ‘the Act. Thus, the House Expenditures 
Committee with its subcommittees had a combined professional staff of 20 
- persons in 1950, while the Senate Judiciary Committee had 19 experts. Mean- 
while, the House Appropriations Committee had 14 professionals, 18 clerks, 
and .42 special. investigators on its payroll; and the Senate Appropriations 
‘Committee had 12 professionals and six clerks. Joint committee professional 


staffs ranged from one on the Byrd Committee to 17 on Internal Revenue 


. Taxation.. N 


4 


A survey of the professional staffs of congressional committees, made in _ 
1949, showed that 43 per cent of them were lawyers, 43 per cent had formerly 


been employed in the executive branch of the naticnal government,” 68 per 
sent had previous congressional experience and 81 per cent were college gradu- 
ates. Lawyers constituted the largest single occupational group, with a scat- 
-ering of economists, political. scientists and engineers. Their basic annual 
compensation ranged from $5,000 to $8,000, which grossed $7,775 to $10,846. 
About half of them received the maximum ‘salary. 


The authors of the Legislative Reorganization Act recommended creation of - 


' en office of Personnel Director for the Congress who would develop a modern 
personnel system for all its employees and abolish the patronage system; but 


3! In 1947 the Office of Coordizator of Information for the House of Representatives 
vas created. This Office renders a general information service to members of the House. 
D has a small staff of nine persons and a, budget of $69,000 for 1951. The Coordinator is 
appointed by the Speaker and is compensated at the rate of $12,000 a year. H. Res. 183, 
Sist Cong., Ist sess. 

31 Section 202(g) of the Act forbade the appointment.of any professional staff member 
te any position in the executive branch for one year after his committee service. But this 

p-ohibition was repealed by Public Law 8 of the 8ist Congress. 
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this provision, was lost in the Senate’ debate. In its place, Mr. George Smith, 
secretary of the Senate Republican Policy Committee , developed a plan for. 
the efficient professional and.cletical staffing of the ee Ste of the Senate 
and circulated it among their chairmen on the eve of the 80th Congress.’ Mr. 
Smith was also instrumental in the appointment early in 1947 of a personnel 
adviser who was of material assistance in the staffing of the Senate during the 
first session of the 80th Congress. Meanwhile; the writer developed a set of 
job specifications for the new professional and clerical positions on all the 
reorganized standmg committees of both houses, and some usé was made of it. 

After four years of their full-scale operation, the quality of the professional 
staffs appears mixed. About half of the standing committees today are staffed 
with well-trained and competent experts in the fields involved. Their handi- 
work is reflected in the improved performance of their committees,.more ade- 
quate records, better hearings and reports, more effective liaison between 
committees and the corresponding administrative agencies, and general im- 
provement in efficiency. Many committees have carried out the intent of the 
Act in the appointment and retention of qualified people. On the other hand, 
about half of the committees seem to be poorly or inadequately staffed by . 
persons selected with political considerations in mind, At the opening of the 


‘81st Congress, with the change in party control of both houses, there was a 
.turnover of one-third among the professional staffs of the standing committees 


—which meant that around two-thirds of the incumbent employees were re- 
tained from the 80th Congress, despite Senator McGrath's remark that it 
might be necessary to find some ‘Democratic experts.” By and large, the 
conclusions reached by Gladys Kammerer in 1949 are still valid: that not all 
members of Congress know how to-use staff; that some members use staff data 
to support preconceived ideas or party dictates; that some professional staff 
people feel frustrated by the subordination of facts to political exigencies and 
sectional prejudices, and by the occasional inactivity of their committees; that 
political considerations are often paramount in staffing; that systematic per- 
sonnel arrangements are still lacking in committee staffing; and that there is 
room for improvement both in the quality of professional staff and in the 
processes of recruitment and selection.*4 

According to Ernest Griffith’s evaluation of committee staffing. “some com- 


mittees have survived changes iù party control without impairment, largely ` ` 


in instances in which party considerations did not influence the original ap- 
pointments. In other instances a reasonable stability has been secured by the 
division of appointments between the parties. Others have been partisan. 


- Lawyers and journalists have been employed in considerable numbers, econ- 


omists and subject specialists perhaps somewhat less so than would have been 
anticipated. A few have been obtained on loan from the Legislative Reference 


z George H. E. Smith, Memorandum on Committee alal Organization, to Chairmen of 
Senate- Committees. Undated, 13 pp. 
“ Gladys M. Kammerer, Ths Staffing of the Committees of Congress (Lexington, Ky., 


. 1949), pp. 88-43. 
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TETA and this has resulted in ane perfect integration of the two agencies 
in those cases In which. this took place.’ 

. In the absence of a personnel director, no one is 80 centrally situated as to 
ibs able to evaluate all of the professional committee staffs. But committee 
staffing appears to be still in transition from the old patronage ‘system to a 


modern merit system. Congress is handicapped by the lack of a modern system. ‘_ 


of personnel administration. If it needed a Congressional Personnel Office in 
1945, as the La Follette-Monroney committee said it did, it needs it more 
` than ever today to help members and committees with their stafiing problems, 
to secure tlie selection of qualified personnel and to develop safeguards of 


tenure. Experience has also shown that the limit on the number of professionals . 
imposed by the Act is too low and should be lifted, that there has been little,- 


coordination of staff work between the twin committees of the two houses, 


`~ that larger staffs are needed tò assist the more active committees with their: 
onerous legislative and supervisory duties, and that Representatives from the - 


more populous districts should be given A ECEN assistants such as 
Senators now have. 


Seen in historical perspective, “fhis Act marked the birth of a full-fledged ; 


congressional staff,” as Ernest Griffith has recently observed. Although. the 
_ results of its operation have béen uneven with respect to the quality of staff 


for committees, members. of Congress and subject-matter fields, striking gains | 
have been‘achieved. Total appropriations for committee staffs, the Legislative’ 


_ Reference Service and the Office of Legislative Counsel have multiplied fivefold 
since 1944. They amount to more than $5,000,000 for fiscal 1951. The staffing 
of Congress effected by the Act has introduced a “third force of experts, usually 


designed as a corrective to the bias of the special interests and to the sub- 


tantive recommendations of the executive, ... The enlargement and strength- 
ening of the staffs of Congress have in fact been the major factor in arresting 


- end probably reversing a trend ... in the direction of the ascendancy or even . 


‘the virtually- complete dominance of the bureaucracy over the legislative 
tranch through the former’s near-monopoly . .. of technical competence. . . 
Congress-has mastered—or has provided itself -with the tools to master—the 

problem of assuring itself of an unbiased, competent source of expert informa- 
tion and analysis which i is its very own. 7736 | 


v. CHANGES IN WORK LOAD ` 
Another major objective-of the La Follette-Monroney` committes was to 


- reduce the work load on Congress caused by non-legislative duties and by the . 


ccnsideration of private and local legislation. To this end, it recommended 


more staff aids for members and committees, expansion of the bill-drafting and . 
lezislative reference services, creation of a stenographic pool, reduction in l 


committee assignments to-oné or two per member, delegation of`private 
claims, and home rule for the District of Columbia. Most of these recommenda- 
ticns were embodied in the Act. 


* In Chapter VI of his Stokes Lectures, to be delivered at New York University in 
April, 1951. % Idem. 
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In practice, the work load of committees fies more than doubled since 1946 
in terms of the number of measures referred ‘to and reported by them.?” The 
ban upon the introduction of four categories of private billsy imposed by 
section’ 131 of the Act, effected some reduction in the private bill work load 
in the 80th Congress} but this gain was lost in the 8lst Congress when 1,052 ` 
private laws were enacted, which was 55 per cent of all Jaws passed prior to 
the “lame duck” session. The continuing flood of private bills consists largely 
of claims bills, whose introduction is still permitted under the exceptions 
allowed by the Fedéral Tort Claims Act (‘Title IV of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act), and private immigration bills ‘whose introduction*is unrestricted. 
In 1949 Congress received a record total of 1,351 private bills designed to 
permit aliens to enter or to remain within the United States, reflecting the 
efforts of displaced persons to find permanent refuge within cae borden Ta 
addition, the 80th Congress widened the power. of the Attorney General to 
stay the deportation of aliens here illegally. Such suspensions must be con- 
firmed in each individual case by concurrent resolution of Congress; 5,000 
cases were handled in 1949-50 by the Judiciary committees, whose calendars 
are engulfed by the rising flood of private bills. 

‘Despite the effort of the Act to distribute the legislative work load more 
evenly among the standing committees of Congress, the burden in practice 
varies within wide limits from time to time and from session to session, de- 
- pending upon the nature of the national and international problems that are 
paramount at the time. The Appropriations and Foreign Relations committees 
have been among the hardest working since the War because of the importance 
of their measures and mounting international problems. The authors of the 
Act never asserted that structural reforms in our legislative: machinery would 
reduce the volume of congressional business: The burden of this business has 
inevitably become increasingly onerous with the steady expansion of govern- 
mental activities at home and abroad in recent decades» The purpose of the 
changes in committee structure was not so much ‘to reduce the work load as 
It was to effect a more systematic and rational division of labor among the 
reorganized committees. The reorganization of committee work is an improve- 
ment over the previous situation ‘because it has eliminated: many duplicating © 
‘and overlapping jurisdictions and has consolidated related functions. - 

- The work load of individual members of Congress has not been lightened by 


the Act, but more and better staff aids have enabled them to do a better job. ` 


Administrative assistants to Senators have helped them immeasurably with 
their departmental business, constituent inquiries, and speech writing. En- 
largement of the Legislative Reference Service has been followed by a great 
increase in its use by individual members for legislative research, speech 

37 In the 79th.Congress, 7,239 measures were referred to, and 2,728 were reported by, 
the standing committees, In the 8ist Congress, not including the “lame duck” session, 
16,828 measures were referred and 5,716 were reported. i 

33 For a full description of this situation, see-my memorandum on “The Reform of 
Private Bill Procedure,” Congressional Record, 81st CONE: . lst sess., PP- EON 
(May 12, 1949). 
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writing, fact finding, and answering constituent inquiries. The Service is 
currently handling congressional inquiries at the rate of more than 38,000 a 
year. And, as we have seen, one measure of, the effect of the Act on the indi- 
vidual work load is seen in the limitation of standing committee assignmenis to 


one per member in the House and to two per member in the Senate, with minor - 


exceptions. This reduction has been offset in part by service on subcommittees 
and on special and joint committees, yet there was a decline of 50 per cent 
from 1946 to 1949 in the sverage number of committee assignments of all 
kinds for each Senator. 


Despite these gains, the burden of work imposed upon the members and : 


committees of Congress by their legislative and investigative duties and by 
the importunities of constituents is truly enormous. According to George 


Smith, a close observer of the congressional scene, the work load is more than ` 


they can handle. “There are now signs that the limits of capacity have been 
reached. ... This enormous extension of activities of the Federal Government 
generates a volume of detailed and complex business which I believe has gone 
beyond the capacity of Congress to ‘handle. .... A law eee returns 


is actively at work in the field of Federal Governmetit. . . The work load is 


beyond effective legislative control.’’? - 

If Congress desires to lighten the mounting burden of its business, several 
steps are available. It could complete the evolution begun in 1946 by (a) 
repealing section 421 of the Federal Tort Claims Act, which excepts twelve 
classes of claims from its provisions, (b) delegating the adjustment of immigra- 
tion and deportation cases to the Immigration and Naturalization Service, and 
(c) delegating the issuance of land patents to the Bureau of Land Management 


or to the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the Department of thé Interior. Senator 


Wiley, who was chairman of Judiciary in the 80th Congress, has suggested 
that the introduction of private bills could be banned in both houses merely 
by amending their standing rules. Congress could grant home rule to the 
District of Columbia and thus get rid of its duties as‘a city council for the city 
of Washington. The Kefauver home rule bill passed the Senate in May, 1949, 
but has been pigeon~holed ever sincé in the House District Committee. It 
could prohibit its members from appearing before administrative agencies 
on. the claims and complaints of their constituents, as Professor Lawrence 
Chamberlain has suggested.“ It could try to reduce the magnitude of Federal 
operations via the devolution of appropriate functions to state and regional 
authorities, as George Smith has urged.“ It could authorize members of the 
House of Representatives to employ administrative assistants such as Senators 
now have. It could save much of its time every session through voting by 
electricity and through the central scheduling of committee meetings to avoid 


33 See his TE in Hearings on Evaluation of the Legislative Reorganization Act, 


) pp. 170-180: 

10 Thid., pp. 253-254. í Thid., p. 264. 

a Ibid., p. 180. Mr. Smith has also suggested creation of an Advisory Council on Fed- 
eral Legislation to scréen proposals for new Federal functions and agencies. 
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conflicts. And it could expedite its business by staggering committee meetings 
and chamber sessions on alternate days. Taken together, these steps would 
go far to bring the work load of our national legislature within its capacity 
to carry. , oO 


VI. OVERSIGHT OF ADMINISTRATION 


Another main objective of' the Act was to promote closer cooperation and 
better relationships between the executive and legislative branches. To this 
end the standing committees were directed (section 136) to exercise “continuous 
watchfulness” of the execution of the laws by the administrative agencies: 
under their jurisdiction. In recommending “legislative oversight by standing 
committees,” the Le Follette-Monroney committee observed that ‘without 
effective legislative oversight of the activities of the vast executive branch, the 
line of democracy wears thin. ... We feel that this oversight problem can be 
handled best by directing the coma sianding committees of the Senate and 
House, which have-such’matters in their jurisdiction, to conduct a continuous 
. review of the agencies administering laws originally reported by the commit- 
tees. ... Such review might well include -a question period by the commit- 
tee. ... We recommend that the practice of creating special committees of 
investigation be abandoned....By directing its standing committees to 
perform this oversight function, Congress can help to overcome the unfortunate 
cleavage between the personnel of the legislative and executive branches.” 

Some critics of the Act have alleged that this section provided, in effect, for 
duplicating and overlapping investigations of the executive branch of the 
. government by many committees. But it was the intention of the authors of 
the Act to bring about a three-way division of labor in the performance of the 
oversight function. Their thought was that the Appropriations committees, on 
the one hand, would exercise financial control before expenditure through 
scrutiny of the departmental estimates; that the Expenditures committees, 
on the other hand, would undertake to review administrative structure and 
procedures and that the legislative committees would review the operation 
. of substantive legislation and consider the need of statutory amendments. 

This feature of the Act has met with only partial success to date. Many 
standing committees have been too heavily burdened with their legislative 
duties and limited staffs to keep very close watch upon the executive agencies _ 
within their jurisdiction. A survey of committee activity'during the second 
session of the 81st Congress shows that ten standing and five special committees 
of Congress were carrying on special investigations of matters which involved 
some oversight of executive activities. The most active committees in ‘this 
field have been the Appropriations, Expenditures, Armed Services, and Com- 
merce committees. Perhaps the most publicized inquiry last year was that by 
a subcommittee. of Foreign Relations into charges of disloyalty among De- 
partment of State personnel’ A new “watchdog subcommittee” of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, set up last July under the chairmanship of Senator 
Lyndon B. Johnson, is probing deeply into the administration of the national . 
defense program. The detailed results achieved by these supervisory com- 
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: instrument of legislative surveillance and statutory amendment in experi-' 
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_mittees are set forth in their reports.“ The work of certain government corpora- 


tions such as the Maritime Commission, subversive- activities in government, 
national defense preparations, and the manipulations of the “five per centers” 
have been among the chief fields of legislative oversight in recent years. 


Parliamentary government has almost disappeared in-Europe. Its. survival 
‘in the United States’ largely depends: upon congressional oversight of ad- 


ministration. Administrative agencies are responsible for making decisions _ 


within the policy standards and procedural machinery fixed by statute, subject 
to judicial review to assure compliance with the statutory requirements.. 
_ Congress is responsible for amending the- law if a change in standards or meth- 

. ods of procedure proves necessary, and legislative oversight of agency opera- 


tions is the means by which Congress discharges its responsibility. Creation in ` 


recent years òf several so-called “watchdog committees” in such fields as atomic © 
energy control, foreign aid, Federal expenditures, and defense production has | 


focused attention on this voki function. The joint committee is`a useful ` 


device for performing this function because its duties are explicitly assigned. by 
statute. Seniority does not apply in its selection, and it thus provides an outlet 
far the zest and zeal of younger members. The joint committee is also a valuable 


mental and controversial fields where economic stability and national security 
are at stake. In times of crisis, with growing concentration of power in the 


executive, more energetic performance of the oversight function would appear 


to be in the public interest, provided that both Congress and the agencies keep 
witain their respective ‘spheres of responsibility. 

In exercising its oversight function Congress has available several tools. It 
can first of all study the periodic and special reports which the agencies-subrait 
to the legislature. These reports contain valuable information on agency opera- 


tions and expenditties, their administration of the statutes and particular- 


problem areas. Investigations of particular agencies may be conducted by the 


Appropriations or Expenditure committees, by the standing committees - 


Pid 


charged with jurisdiction over their activities, by the joint watchdog commit- . 


tees such as the Atomic Energy Committee, or by special committees such as 
the Kefauver Committee on Interstate Crime. An appropriations committee 


may look into an agency’s budget requests to see if they are excessive.or inade- | 


quate, comparing notes meanwhile with the appropriate standing or watchdog 


. committee concerned. An expenditures committee may meke a post-audit of 
an agercy’s administration of its affairs to see if it has been economical or 


wasteful. A legislative committee may hold hearings or an informal question 
period with agency officials to determine whether or not they are enforcing 


proposed legislation in the light of past decisions and regulations. A joint watch- 


~ 4 For godd. examples of committee reporta reflecting the oversight function, see 


House Report No. 2433, 80th Cong., 2nd sess.; Senate Doc. No. 4, 81st ne ., Ist sees.; Sen- 
ais Report No. 5, 81st Cong., lst sess. - 
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~-dog committee may be used to investigate novel or aad “problems of 
mutual interest to’both houses, such as the international control of the hydro- 

gen bomb or raw material shortages. Or a special committee may be_set up to 
investigate a particular problem or agency, such as speculative transactions on 
the commodity markets by government employees or the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission? In general, I believe that the oversight function should be 
exercised by standing rather than special investigating committees; The latter 
trespass upon the assigned jurisdiction of the standing committees; they lack 
continuity and legislative authority; and they impair the efficiency .of the 
administrative agencies of the government by requiring their officials to repeat 
. their testimony on the same subjects before. several committees of Congress in 
cases where legislative action ‘is indicated. Special committees may also be 
used for partisan or personal purposes. 

Another tool in the oversight kit is the committee report evaluating agency- 
- operation and suggesting changes in current administration of existing law. 
Good examples. of such reports were the activities reports of the Senate Ex- 
penditures Committee and its Investigations Subcommittee at the end of the - 
80th Congress, and the series of intermediate reports on various agencies and 
commissions issued by the House Expenditures Committee during the 81st 
Congress. Such reports are not necessary under the Legislative Reorganization 
Act, but they are required of the watchdog committees oe by the Taft- 
| Hartley Act and the Atomic Energy Act. | 

Informal conferences at the committee and/ or staff level with agency ‘officials 
is another method which has proved helpful in performing the oversight func- 
tion. First used by Chairman Lanham and Administrator Blandford on national 
housing matters, this method has helped resolve complaints and misunder- 
- standings, made for closer cooperation, and laid a foundation of mutual respect 
and confidence. During the second session of the 80th Congress, the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce held a series of such meetings 
with representatives of 14 regulatory agencies in its field. The committee 
stated that these meetings enabled it to exercise closer supervision over these 
agencies; that they were a means of acquainting the new members of the 
committee with the activities ‘with which they would become concerned; and 
that they provided a channel for the various agencies to present their ideas to 
the committee concerning possible measures for improving their work or making 
it more effective.“ Although only a few: committees have made sporadic use 
` of this conference technique for oversight purposes, the practice might well 
be extended of holding periodic meetings at the subcommittee-commission 
level or of increasing the use of qualified staff personnel to study the problems 
of particular agencies. To this end some expansion of the professional staffs 
of the supervisory committees appears necessary.’ 

Although routine inquiries are in order, caremention of individual members 
of Congress in the affairs of administrative agencies with a view to expediting 


- « Activity of the Committes on Interstate and Foreign Commerée, aon Cong. House Report 
No. 2438, gosi Cong., 2nd-sess., pp. i 
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or influencing agency decisions on behalf of constituents is considered improper 
when the Congressmen are not members of the corresponding supervisory 
' committee. It was the intention of the authors of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act that the oversight committees would serve as a “‘clearing house” to which 
Members would refer all such constituent complaints and inquiries and which 
would then bring them to the attention cf the agencies concerned. The volume 
and character of such complaints would be a rough index of the performance 
and weaknesses of the agency. At the same time, as the Hoover Commission 
Task Force Repert on Regulatory Commissions remarked, “this method would 
shield both the Congressman. and the commission from the suspicion of in- 
fluence inherent in direct approaches for constituents.’ 

In a lucid analysis of the oversight problem, the Committee on Adminis- 
trative Law of the Bar Association of New York City states that “vigilant 
and conscientious exercise of proper oversight and consultation are much to be 
desired and encouraged.” The problem is one of achieving a “suitable ac- 
commodation of popular control and flexible admiristrative expertness.” The 
analysis also suggests the advisability of erecting' certain self-imposed bound- 
aries. Legislative committees ought not to try to influence the decisions of 
pending cases, issues before an agency, or the manner in which a particular 
case is being handled—‘a precept not universally respected in practice.” 
Nor should decided cases be criticized with a view to influencing an agency to 
reverse a previous ruling or to limit a trend in agency decisions, except when a 
committee is genuinely considering amending the statute. However, it is 
considered proper for a committee to make suggestions to an agency with 


respect to its procedures or internal organization and to comment upon pro~ 


posed substantive rules.“ 


m 


VII. STRENGTHENING FISCAL CONTROLS 


One of the major aims of the Act was to strengthen the congressional power 
of the purse. To this end, the Act provided for a legislative budget (section 138), 


development of a standard appropriation classification schedule (section 139b), . 


studies by the Comptroller General of -restrictions in the appropriation acts 


‘section 205), expenditure analyses by the Comptroller: ‘General (section 206), 


studies by both Appropriations committees of permanent appropriations and 
of the disposition of funds resulting from the sale of Government property or 
services (section 139d), and expansion of the staffs of the committees on 
„Appropriations (section 202b). 


Iù practice, many of the fiscal reforms embodied in the Act have been virtu- 


elly ignored or have failed to work. Attempts to carry out the legislative budget 
provision during 1947-49 proved abortive; in 1950 this section was ignored 
and it now appears to be a dead letter. In congressional circles the aim of the 


“ Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, Task 
Force Report on Regulatory Commissions (Washington, 19493, pp. 37-38. 

£ “Congressional Oversight of Administrative Agencies,” The Record of the Association 
of the Bar of the. City of New York, Vol. 5, pp.-11-29 (January, 1950). 
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legislative budget is generally regarded as laudable, but experience with it 
seems to have shown that the instrument is not properly suited to its task. Its 
failure to date is attributed to the shortness of time allowed for the job, the 
unwieldy size of the Joint Budget Committee, inadequate staffing, improper 


7 adjustment to the appropriation process, resistance within Congress to ceilings 


on appropriations for favorite agencies, current Federal accounting practices, 
and external spending pressures on the legislature. However, there is strong 
sentiment in Congress for further trial of the legislative budget idea, and 
measures have been introduced to amend section 188 of the Act woi a view 
to overcoming the difficulties mentioned above. 

The Wherry resolution (S. Con. Res. 38, 81st Cong., 1st Sess.), presented 
on May 11, 1949, by a bipartisan group af eight Senators, would reduce the 
Joint Budget Committee fo 20 members, and would authorize it to employ 
an expert staff and to report a legislative budget with a recommended ceiling 
on expenditures by February 15. There'’would be no formal adoption of the 
budget by concurrent resolution under the Wherry plan. This resolution was 
reported favorably by the Senate Rules Committee on April 14, 1950, and has 
been on the Senate Calendar ever since. 

The McClellan bill (S. 2898, 81st Cong. 2d: Sess.) introduced on January 19, 
1950, would repeal section 138 of the Act and create in its place a Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Budget to carry on a continuing, year-round study 
of budget requests and requireménts. It would be a ten-member group, with 
five members selected from the Appropriations Committee of each house. It 
would make its reports to these committees and to other standing committees. 
Every Federal agency would be required to submit to the joint committee a 
duplicate of any money request made to the Budget Bureau. This requirement, 
which would apply to both regular and supplemental appropriations and would 
include the detailed justification data filed by each agency in SUP pOEP of its 
request for funds, would permit a long-term study of each agency’s needs and 
of its own requests for funds, as well as of the amount which the Budget Bureau 
finally asks Congress to authorize. Aside from_this detailed study of each 
agency’s budget requests and requirements, the joint committee would make 
periodic reports on any improper uses of funds or deviations from congressional 
authorizations, on methods of achieving- greater economy and efficiency, and 
on estimated revenues and general economic conditions.4” 

_ The need of simplifying and standardizing the pattern of the appropriation 
bills, which the Act called for and which the Hoover Commission recommended, 
has been carried out in part in the 1951 performance budget and in the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950.48 
The studies by the Comptroller General on useless PE in appropria- 


47 For a fuller account of experience with the legislative budget, see my Public Affairs 
Bulletin No. 80, Reform of the Federal Budget (April, 1950), pp. 47-48, 100-110. See also 
A. S. Mike Monroney in The Strengthening of American Political Institutions, pp. 17-20; 
’ and his testimony at the Hearings on Evaluation of the Legislative Reorganization Act, 
pp. 84-87. 

te Galloway, Reform of the Federal Budget, pp. 70-72. 
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tion bills were completed in -J anuary, 1949, and will probably result in the 
elimination of many obsolete provisions which have been carried on from 
year to year in the supply bills. But the expenditure analyses ‘of government 
departments which he WAS directed to make, so as “to enable Congress to 


determine whether publie funds have been economically and efficiently ad- l 
ministered and expended,” have not yet been made because funds for the 7 


l purpose have been denied by the Appropriations Committee. 
No systematic study of permanent appropriations appears to have EN 


made, although the House- subcommittees reviewed these items during their ~- 


~ 1948 hearings and the Senate committee gave them considerable attention 
during 1947—49. 

On the staffing of the Appropriations committees, the La Follette-Monroney 
committee recommended that four qualified staff assistants be assigned ‘to 
each of the subcommittees on a year-round basis. But at the insistence of the 
leaders of the House Appropriations Committee, a change was made and they 
were authorized by the Act toemploy whatever staff they considered necessary. 
“This was done,” according to Rep. Monroney, “‘in the belief that they would 
add sufficient professional personnel to gain a complete understanding of every 
' item in every appropriation request.’’4? In practice, the staff of the House 


Appropriations Committee has been increased above the stenographic grade’ 


from 11 clerks in 1946 to 17 clerks during the six-month period from January 
_ 1, 1950, to June 30, 1950. During the same ‘period the committee also employed 
an investigative staff consisting of two full-time investigators, 23 part-time 


. investigators borrowed from 12 administrative agencies, 11 temporary clerical ~ 


and editorial assistants borrowed from 10 agencies or a reimbursable basis, and 
. 4 clerk-stenographers. Total expenditures for the combined clerical and investi- 
“gative staff for the fiscal year 1950 amourited to $290,628.98.°° No adminis- 
trative analysts or professional staff have been employed by-the House com- 
mittee “because of a conviction that professional and clerical staf: impede 
each other.” Thus, considering both the clerical and investigative staff, the 


combined 42-man staff handled a work load of appropriations during 1950 of ` 


' more than one billion dollars per staff member. “No one can question the 
ability of those employed,” observes Mr. Monroney, “but I feel that a greatly 
enlarged staff would enable’ the committee to ferret out of the money bills 
much more information and facts regarding the agencies than is now done 
with the small staffs used.’*™ 
During the 80th Congress, on the gine hand, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee took advantage of the Act’s authority to recruit a professional staff 
of eight experienced persons, in addition to the regular clerical and investigative 
l orce. And during the first six months of 1950 this committee had a staff of 6 


40 foringi on the Legislative Reorganization åct, pp. 83-87. 

50. As reported by Chairman Clarence Cannon, Congresstonal Record, 81st Cong, 2nd 
` 3688., p. 11054 (July, 24, 1950). 

si Kammerer, op. cit., p. 7. : s 

a The Sirengthening of J American “Political Institutions, p. 20. 
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clerks, 6 professionals and 6 clerical assistants, at a total gross annual salary 
for tHe fiscal year of $132,927. The Senate committee needs a smaller staff 
than the House committee because the former sits and holds hearings only on 
specific appeals from- House decisións. 

Thus, the greatest failure of reorganization as been in the field of more 
effective fiscal control. This failure was offset in part in 1950 by the consolida- 
tion of eleven separate supply bills into one omnibus appropriation bill for the 
first time in more than a century and a half. Hitherto, the supply bills haye 
gone through the legislative process in piecemeal fashion. Last year they were 
merged into one measure which was ready for the President’s signature two 
full months abead of the budget completion date in 1949. This big money bill 
represents a forward step in appropriation procedure in that, by bringing all 
_ the general supply bills together into a single measure, it gives Congress and 
the country a picture of the total outlay contemplated for the coming fiscal 
year. The new procedure also permits a comparison of total proposed appropria- 
tions with the latest available estimates of total Treasury receipts. This com- 
parison enables Congress to decide in its wisdom whether to balance the budget, 
to create a surplus for debt retirement, or to incur an -increase in the public 
debt. The new procedure also allows Congress to see the claims of spending 
pressure groups in relation to the total national fiscal picture and thus to ap- 
praise their relative worth. The consolidated supply bill procedure falls short, 
however, of the objectives of the legislative budget in that it does not fix a 
ceiling on expenditures or give a coordinated view of prospective income and 
outgo. (But no ceiling on expenditures could long contain the huge current 
outlays for national defense.) 


VI. LIGHT ON LOBBYING 


Title ITZ of the Act requires persons whose principal paid activity is seeking 
to influence Federal legislation to register and file quarterly financial statements 
of receipts and expenditures with the Secretary of the Senate or the Clerk of 
the House. The La Follette-Monroney committee had recommended that 
all lobbyists should register and file statements; it did not intend that registra- 
tion and reporting should be limited to persons “principally” engaged in lobby- 
ing. The joint committee was led by testimony it heard, as well as by its own 
independent studies; to believe that the registration of the representatives of 
organized groups would “enable Congress better to evaluate ‘and determine 
evidence, data, or communications from: organized groups seeking to influence 
legislative action” and thus avoid’ the distortion of public. opinion. It was also 
influenced by the-recommendation of the Committee on ‘Congress of the 
American Political Science Association in 1945 that “all groups, representa- 
, tives of which appear before congressional committees, should register and 
make full disclosure of their membership, finances, and so forth.” The joint 
committee believed that-inclusion of a lobby title in the Act would strengthen 
the Congress by “enabling it better to meet its responsibilities under the Con- 
stitution.” To turn the spotlight of publicity on lobbying activities and expend- 
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itureg would be a big step forward, they felt. After the lobby law had been in 
operation for a few years, it was hoped that experience would reveal any 
defects which could be corrected by amending and strengthening the Act.™ 

In practice, the administration of the lobby law has furnished Congress and 
the country with. more useful and important information about lobbyists— 
their identity, sponsorships, sources of support, anc legislative interests—than 
has ever been known before. The compilations of filings and financial data 
which are published quarterly in the Congressional Record provide a wealth 
of informative data on the activities of these gentry. The facts on lobbying 
for the first quarter of 1950, for example, consumed 177 pages of the Record 
of July 14, 1950, and reflected the work of the House Select Committee on 
Lobbying Activities, which secured adoption of a new standard reporting form 
and achieved a record of outstanding compliance with the law." Under the 
chairmanship of Hon. Frank Buchanan, this committee made an objective 
and intensive study during 1949-50 of lobbying bv private groups and indi- 


viduals and government agencies: extent of activity by each group, fund- - 


raising and lobbying techniques, grass-roots pressure, causes and costs of 


lobbying, etc. The study shed much fresh light on modern methods of lobbying _ 


and recommended several improvements in the law.* 

Administration of the lobby law has been handicapped by its vagueness and 
ambiguities. Many organizations and individuals who are engaged in influenc- 
ing legislation have not complied with the Act, on advice of counsel, because 
they claim that their ‘principal purpose” is not to influence legislation. They 
claim that “principal” means “primary” or “major.” Many persons have 
registered who disclaim that they are engaged in lobbying, or who assert that 
lobbying is only incidental to their other activities. An analysis by W. Brooke 
Graves of experience under the lobby law during the 80th Congress showed 
' that, of 1807 organizations maintaining offices in Washington, 667 registered 
during 1947 and 725 during 1948. Eight hundred and thirty-five organizations 
failed to register either year, although representatives of 298 of them appeared 
before the Judiciary Committees during 1947-48." By the end of 1949 a total 
of 2,878 persons and groups had filed under the lobby law, of which 495 were 
original filings; their reports showed that they had collected more than 
$55,000,000 since the act went into effect and had spent more than $27,000,000.57 
Dr. Graves concludes that it is almost impossible to estimate the extent of 
- eompliance with the lobby law. “While the existing Jaw marks a significant 


83 Cf. testimony by George B. Galloway before the House Select Committee on Lobby- 
ing Activities, March 28, 1950, Part I, pp. 97-105. 


& See statement by Hon. Frank Buchanan, Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 2nd sess., 


pp. A5411-A5413 (July 17, 1950). 


8 See General Interim and Final Reports of the House Select Committee on Lobbying | 


Activities, House Reports No. 3138 and 3239, 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 

s W. Brooke Graves, Administration of the Lobby Regtsiraiton Provisions of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946: An Analysis of Experience during the Eightisth Congress 
’ (Washington, 1950). 

8? Hearings before the House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities, Part I, p. 112. 
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advance, its provisions are in urgent need of strengthening and revision, if the 
objectives of the framers are to be fully realized.’ 

Impartial students of the subject are agreed that there is urgent need for 
some kind of supervision and control over lobbying in Washington; that ~ 
the lobby law of 1946 suffers from defective draftsmanship; and that it should 
be revised and clarified after a thorough investigation of the whole problem 
such as the Buchanan committee has now made..Specific suggestions for revi- 
sion include clarification of the law’s terminology, coverage and filing require- 
ments; centralization of responsibility for its administration in a specific agency 
equipped with an adequate full-time staff to file, tabulate and analyze registra- 
tions and financial reports, and to investigate compliance with the act; pro- 
vision for termination of inactive registrations; exact specification of financial 
data required; requirement ‘of submission of full information regarding an 
organization’s membership, internal structure and methods of policy de- 
termination; and extension of the act’s application to lobbying before ad- 
ministrative agencies as Well as before Congress.® 


IX. COMPENSATION AND RETIREMENT, 


The final aim of the Act, and one which probably sweetened the pill of its 
passage, was the provision raising congressional salaries 25 per cent to $12,500 
a year, granting each Member a tax-exempt expense allowance of ,$2,500 a 
year and extending to Members of Congress optional retirement coverage under 


the Civil Service Retirement Act. The salary boost was ‘designed to help . 


Members meet the rising cost of living and campaigning. The allowance was 
to assist in defraying expenses incurred in the discharge of official duties. It 
was hoped that the eligibility to participate in the Federal retirement system 
on ‘a contributory basis might both encourage superannuated Members to 
retire and conduce to a greater sense of security and independence of thought 
and action on the part of the younger members. 

The salary increase and expense allowance became effective cn the day on 


which the 80th Congress convened. To be entitled to a retirement annuity a 


Member of Congress must have served at least six years, have attained the 
age of 62, and have contributed a percentage of his base pay to the retirement’ 
fund at the rate provided by the Retirement Act. The annuity of Members of 
Congress consists of 2.5 per cent of their average salary received as a Member, 


- multiplied by their years of service. As of June 30, 1950, 52 former Congress- 


men were drawing annuity benefits. As of August 3, 1950, 476 Congressmen 
and Senators were contributing to the civil service annuity fund. 

' Some who have analyzed the responsibilities, duties and importance of the 
congressional job believe that it is worth a salary of $25,000 and that the 
expenses of the job call for such a salarv. They assert that congressional salaries 
should be such that members’ would Lave no excuse for augmenting their in- 

53 Ibid., pp. 106-107. 


6° Idem. See also Belle Zeller, “The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act,” AMBRICAN 
PouiticaL Screnon Raview, Vol. 42, pp. 268-271 (April. 1948). 
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come by means which might be prejudicial to the effectiveness of their work; 
and that the salary should be such as to widen the field that could be drawn 
upon for congressional talent and thus in the long run raise the level of legis- 
lative ability. It is also urged that the salary should be sufficient to lead 
toward the desirable objective of upgrading the salaries of all public service 
positions.°° 
X. CONCLUSION . 
In summary, we can report that the basic reforms in committee structure 


have survived four years’ trial and worked well on the whole. Committee < 


‘procedure has been improved and regularized in several respects, although 
some jurisdictional disputes still occur. Party ‘policy committees have func- 
tioned actively in the Senate, but have failed’ to achieve their full potential. 
Striking gains have bean achieved in the staffing of Congress, but there is room 
Zor improvement in the quality of professional committee staffs and in the 
. methods of their selection. Congress is handicapped by the lack of a modern 
Dersonnel system, but its-new staff aids have apparently arrested its decline 
-n relation to the executive branch. The work load on Congress has not been 
>educed by the Act, but more and better staff aids have enabled it to do a better 
-ob. The Judiciary committees are overburdened with: thousands of private 


bills about matters which should be handled elsewhere. Operation of the over- . 


eight function has been partially successful and various devices are available 


_ -for its fuller performance. The fiscal control provisions of the Act have either 


Leen ignored or have proved unworkable in practice. In'fact, the greatest failure 
cf congréssional reorganization has been in the fiscal control field. Administra- 
tion of the lobby law has disclosed a wealth of new information concerning the 
identity and finances of lobbyists, but has been handicapped by defects in the 
szatute, which needs revision and clarification. Congressional salaries have been 
raised and 476 of 531 Members of Congress are presently participating in the 
Federal retirement plan. 

Representative government has broken down or disappeared i in other coun- 
tries. Here in the United States it remains on trial. Its survival may well 


. depend upon its ability to cope quickly and adequately with the difficult ` 
problems of a dangerous world, Congress is the central citadel of American - - 


democracy and our chief defense against dictatorship. Hence the importance 


of congressional reorganization and of further steps toward strengthening our ` 


nz tional legislature. 


-60 See fstmony of William T. Rhame, of Robert Heller and Associates, in Hearings 
before Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Judiciary Committee, February 9, 1945. i 
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RESEARCH IN THE POLITICAL PROCESS* | | 


OLIVER GARCHAU 
Bennington College 


A discipline, like an individual; may in some measure be io by the 
dilemmas it keeps, or more properly by the manner in which it keeps them. 

A central conceptual controversy, probably inescapable for political scientists 
because of their disciplinary heritage, j is that involved in perceiving uniformities 
in behavior, describing recurring patterns, identifying the determinants and 
yet reconciling this effort and its underlying premises about the roots of 
behavior with the liberal, democratic faith in man’s individual capacity to 
determine his own ends, to-think rationally and to reach individual and creative 
decisions. On this faith rests the political structure of rights, the machinery of 
“the democratic electorate, the party system and the values of the constitutional 
democratic state whose political process we are concerned:to describe and — 
analyze. Cultural anthropologists, social psychologists of many disciplinary 
schools, hard-boiled “realists” in political science, have recently drawn back 
from dionn or whole-heartedly relativist positions. Some are concerned 
that political science, in a fresh enthusiesm for empirical research, may become 
so engrossed with uniformities and determinants that it will obscure or apenas 
the normative commitments of a democratic polity. _ 

Students of political behavior need not grasp either horn of such a Henin 
in order to push on with their immediately pressing work. Their commitments - 
to constitutional democracy can remain imbedded in philosophical and his- 
torical analysis, or conceivably in such empirical evidence as derives from 
modern studies of comparative cultures. Not only is the liberal faith no barrier 
to research in political behavior. More than this, our frame of reference con- 
cerning the good society is, as commonly observed, essential in threefold 
5 fashion: as a determinant of priorities in research, as datum of political behavior 
and as guide to the use of new insights and understanding. Present needs in 
research are not such as to press for a final answer to the questions of deter- 
minism and hypothetical ultimate capacity-to describe fully and thus to pre- 
dict. The next steps réquired are to describe in even gross and impressionistic 
terms the major outlines of the political process of modern democratic society, 
to refine the data and render it precise, to the extent that research can be-de- 
signed to make this possible, and to develop a conceptual scheme that will place 
data in- meaningful context. These tasks have not :-been completed. The very 
effort to develop a systematic study of political life, from whatever moral ` 
premises, necessarily assurmes wide areas of uniformity, recurring patterns of 
relationship. Mutation does not render meaningless the systematic classification 


* The analysis wieaented in this article has been developed from a working paper pre- 
pared by thë author for the Social Science Research Council Committee on Political Be- 
- havior. Problems of scope and design for research in the political process have been dis- 
cussed in the meetings of that Committee and of the New England Committee on Political 
Behavior Research. 
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and description of morphology and physiology. No more need observable socio- 
economic correlates of voting behavior prejudge the case against the individ- 
ual’s capacity for creative thinking, moral choice, and compassion for his fellow 
man. 

The more stimulating dilemma for political behavior research is the EREE 
and oft-berated contrast between observakle behavior patterns and the heritage 


of democratic belief. As a discipline, political science has not pushed ahead ~ 


rapidly with the necessarily arduous business of direct and systematic observa- 
tion of the phenomena it seeks to descrike and analyze. Partly this has been 
due to the difficulties inherent in the materials themselves. It may be noted 
that in many disciplines sensible people have centered attention first upon 
available materials, and that much of the material of political life is by its 
nature and temperature not readily exposed to the eye of a non-practitioner. 
More important, however, has been the mistaken tendency to attribute de- 


scriptive validity to the normative literature of our'culture. This body of. 


political thought has particularly beclouded research in democratic politics 
because in very large part it antedated the effort to practice democracy in 
nation states of the industrial era. The perpetuation of these early stereotypes 
has constantly colored with negative valuations the perceptions of operating 
behavior that did penetrate the barrier of dogma. Associated with the lag in 


observation has been the delay in reworking the conceptual scheme of the © 


democratic polity. It is at this point that new insights may now be expected 
to underpin field research and facilitate the integration of the very rich con- 
sributions of other disciplines into a working pictura of the political process. 

In surveying recent research contributions, the concept that recommends 
-tself presents a picture of the political process as a continuum oi interaction 
datterns between the individual citizen end the tension points of decision- 
making. The democratic presumption has traditionally focussed too exclusively 
on those few and sporadic interactions which relate individuals directly to 
. formal government. This has contributed to what may prove to be an exag- 
erated concern with an iron law of oligarchy, with political apathy, with public 
ignorance and gullibility. It has led to what may be an undue valuation of the 
grass roots, the town meeting, devices for direct democracy, and experimenis 
with public enlightenment. It has contributed-to both frustration and disillu- 
fionment and to a certain utopian reaching for-short cuts and political panaceas, 
= penchant for setting everything to rights by a single device to reconstruct 
behavior in the image of a rational political philosophy. 


In the field of research the preoccupation with direst contacts between indi- l 


vidual and formal government has contributed to a notable concentration of 
effort upon the two poles of the continuum. At one pole the individual citizen 
Fas been studied in those few aspects of hs life which were conceived as sig- 
cificantly political: his voting behavior, his consumption habits of media of 
mass communication, his opinions on great issues, his direct participation in 
crganized partisan groups, and, by and large, his apparent apathy and con- 
fasion in these respects. At the other pole, political science has given attention 
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to the machinery of central government. to the role of active participants at 
the strategic points of public policy-making, to oligarchs in action. The concept 
of the democratic polity that supposes that there is a meaningful continuum 
of interactions between these poles, and that these patterns of interaction are 
of a varied and subtle, not always of an overt and clearly “political” character, 
will help to design research into the intervening processes. 

Quite certainly, however, we shall prepare the way for confusion if we sup- 
pose that the citizen and the key oficial are linked by a direct and straight- 
line series of interactions. Much more probably we are dealing with sets of 
relationships which, when traced in isolation on a single issue or decision or 
on the behavior of an individual citizen, will prove to be discontinuous and 
segmental, spanning only part of the way. It may, further, be suggested that 
it is precisely the discontinuous, overlapping and limited nature of the series 
of relationships that distinguishes the democratic polity. The resultant limited 
liability of our political process may be at once its greatest moral value and its 
greatest strength. Much more needs to be known about the interlapping series 
of interaction patterns which relate individual citizen to the making of legally 
binding decision before moral judgments are made of the political process 
which has been developed. Clearly one source of confusion has been the rigid 
application of democratic norms to particular relations seen in isolation. 

The political process may, therefore, be conceived and studied in terms of 
multiple, parallel, collaborating and competing patterns of interaction linking 
citizen and active participants in key positions of decision-making. Some rela- 
tions are direct from citizen to official in public or private hierarchies of insti- 
tutionalized power. Some relations are indirect but constitute a reasonably 
continuous chain reaction spanning the whole political distance. Many mean- 
ingful patterns span only part of the way, from either pole or a segment without 
readily discernible impact at either pole. These, segmental patterns overlap, 
and condition behavior and relationships in other segments. Much of the time, 
indeed, the important processes of democratic politics may paradoxically con- 
sist of a discontinuous continuum of relationships. 

A. further step, after preliminary mapping of the anon and identifi- 
cation of the broad topography of power groupings, must be the exploration of 
uniformities and variations in the patterns of relationship at different points 
along the continuum. We may not assume that the patterns, within primary 
groups or between individual and mass media of communication for example, 
will prove to be uniform at each pole and at the intervening points along the 
continuum. For studies in political behavior it will be particularly important 
to find out what variations characterize the emergence-of informal leadership 
or the techniques and character of that leadership, comparing the small city 
trade union council, the rural township party committee, the town selectmen 
with the National Defense Council, the President’s Cabinet, the Congressional 
committee. 

Research design is needed not only to encompass this diversity of patterns, 
but also to admit of the highly fluid and dynamic character of the process. A 
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given individual or ‘organized group must be seen as participating at the same 


point in time through diverse patterns according to the nature of the matter — 


- in hand and the structures of relation that have been developed. Further, 
research must attempt to reveal the changes in the patterns through time and 
ultimately to note the conditioning circumstances that precipitate such altered 
patterns. Political behavior research so defined is limited neither to particular 
levels of government organization nor to overtly political acts, however broadly 
conceived. It is concerned with the total pattern of social relations which are 
involvéd in relating the citizen to the state at all institutional levels. 


I 


Of the research which focusses on the full span of what might be called po- 
litical distance, from individuel citizen to institutionalized, public officialdom, 


the studies of voting behavior have particularly invited an empiricial approach. 


Voting is seen as a dramatic performance. In a sense, it is central to the norma- 


‘tive theory of the democratic. polity. Within certain limits of political corrup- . 


tion it is recorded with tolerable fidelity, though not always conveniently for 
the research worker, who finds that he must ride circuit to county or town to 
_ complete his data. In a sense, voting behavior is the pay-off for much political 
behavior. The rapidly expanding use in political science of the voting studies 
that have been completed bears witness to the importance of pushing ahead 
systematically with the work. Many voting behavior studies have been almost 
accidentally chosen case studies of localities, lacking a principle of selection 
which might help to place the findings in an interpretative scheme. Other stud- 
ies have illuminated regional or particular situations more broadly in place 
or time. Though going beyond pilot studies of méthod, they still represent 
only test borings of the political process. 

Voting records have been examined methodologically from several different 
perspectives. Some have sought internal evidence, in the voting record alone, 
of pcelitical tides or cycles which would establish predictable uniformities. 
Research is now underway to see whether records af participation, the com- 


_ parison ‘of non-voting ratios, can contribute importantly to our understand- ` 


-ing of the citizen’s perception of political party and the scope and character of 
citizenship at different levels of government, national, state, local, of different 
phases of party, primary and. election, and of different responses to party or- 
ganization in “bossed” or ‘unbossed” communities. From such evidence, the 
voter's span of attention may more clearly be uncerstood, and indications 
may. be found as to his sense of his capacity G exercise power across the various 
ranges of political distance. 


Along with such interpretation of voting behavior in iteelf, there has been a’ 


sustained effort to manipulate socio-economic correlates. Traditional voting 
patterns on a state and regional basis have been related to the economic regions 
cf the country and to the historic patterns of population movement in order to 
iluminate the long-term strategic equations confronting the major parties. 
Despite not inconsiderable difficulties of finding homologous and stable 
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geographic units and continuing time series, it ia: been possible to make ex- 
ploratory còrrelations between voting preferences and business cycles, ethnic 
and religious factors, income strata, education and exposure to mass media of © 
communications. Areas of flexible and inflexible party and factional allegiance ` 
have been identified, although interpretative hypotheses of these phenomena 
are still preliminary. Suggestive political rules-of thumb, such as the importance 
of local origin or ethnic names on:the ballot, haye been illustrated by statistical 
studies. Most' of these studies point to indispensable basic coverage that re- 
“mains to be done. For most major geographic regions, -there is still lacking a 
systematic examination of the alignments of principal pote groups which 
. would mark out the gross political topography. ` 

The application to campaign and election of the tools of the sample survey, 
and more especially of the panel survey, has recently opened up new possibilities 
for understanding voting behavior. It has become possible to make correla- 
tions, of a.far greater range and with more flexibility, between voting prefer- 
ence and socio-economic characteristics of individuals. The process culminating — 
_ in voting decisions can be traced through an entire campaign by returning 
repeatedly to the same panel of respondents. The undecided voter can be identi- 
fied. The forces contributing to voting decision can be weighed more system- 
atically.than with previous research methods and direct approach can be 
made to discovering the voter’s perception of party at different levels. It will 
be of profound significance to be able more fully to describe the voter’s concep- 
tion of his relation to party, elected official and policy issue. 

Promising hypotheses appear in these studies, correlating the undecided 
or the independent voters with the degree of individual integration into, or 
isolation from, immediate social environment, and with upward or downward . 
mobility in the social stratification system. With such methodological develop- 

ments, voting can be conceived and studied not so much as a tenuous; sporadic 
link between atomized individual and elected officials, but rather as an episode, 
, only occasionally dramatic, in a more structured social situation. 

Panel studies in selected communities over periods of time, campaign and 
inter-campaign, will also make possible a more-satisfactory analysis of the im- 
pact of political organization. Indices have been devised for comparing the 
degree and effectiveness of party organization in terms of ratios of voting par- 
ticipation and split-ticket versus straight-ticket voting; but they have rested 
on necessarily tentative assumptions.. Case narratives of political machines 
have developed an understanding of the techniques whereby politicians make 
meaningful impacts upon voters. Now systematic studies of behavioral, as 
well as attitude, facts of a. panel of respondents will make explicit the linkage 
between voter and local political organization which has been so little illumi- 
nated in voting behavior studies.. 

It is necessary to emphasize, however, that research in campaigns, elections 
and voting behavior must be only one part of a program of research into 
political behavior. An emphasis on voting as the core of the political process 
has led to common disillusionment with the democratic. polity. Much has 
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been revealed of voter ignorance and apathy, as well as of the impact upon 
voter decision of forces which appear incompatible with the normative theory 
of the alert, responsible citizen. Empirical research has not attempted to 
explore the normatively derived hypothesis that, however determined by 
identifiable factors the voter’s choice may be, the fact of a free vote, or merely 


the opportunity to vote, nevertheless may have significance in the education _ 


and moral development of the individual. Conversely, close attention to the 
campaign and election obscures the role of voting in disciplining the individuals, 
elective and non-elect:ve, at key points of government. By focussing on one 
pole of the continuum, and on the time frame of. an election, it is- difficult 
to see in perspective the vote as contingent sanction on the insiders in the 
political process. Occasional, passive, uninformed, traditional, emotional or 
largely negative though the vote may bé, the hypothesis must be’expanded to 
see the vote in relation to the political prccess along the full continuum; but 
voting behavior studies have seldom been designed to place the vote in this 
larger political context. 

Finally, the vote is not the only, nor perhaps even-the primary, political 
choice made by the citizen. Appleby’s descriptive analysis of the vote is a valu- 
able stimulus to further research design. “Citizens vote by adding their names 
and energies to membership rolls. They vote by swelling, or failing to swell, 
tae circulations of particular newspapers or periodicals, They vote by contribu- 
ting to the popularity of particular radio or newspaper commentators. They 
vote by writing ‘letters to the editor.’ They vote much more potently than they 
know when they write or talk to members of legislative bodies and to adminis- 
trative officials. They vote as they express themselves in labor unions, farm 
organizations, business and professional bodies. They vote in every contribu- 
tion they make to the climate of opinion in a thoroughly political society. 
They vote more effectively still as they organize to exert influence. They vote 
effectively in proportion to the persistence of their efforts, for persistence is an 
index to intensity of feeling. ... A society rich in political processes achieves 
the logic of a social calculus beyond the scope of simpler, more ‘rational’ 
processes. Only politics can equate multiple, unlike variables of reason and 
emotion, of situation and time.’ 


- MI 
A second broad category of research which seeks to explore the wide gap 
_between citizen and major public policy is the rapidly expanding work in 
communications and public opinion. The development of techniques for quanti- 
fication, the practical application of many attitude and opinion findings, and 
the facility with which results can be communicated to a general audience, all 
have contributed to an enthusiastic use of these research skills. It is particu- 
larly important to note that the pitfalls in this area lie not so much in the per- 
fecting of the tool as in the design of the question. Because the tool was avail- 
able, quantification convincing, and result marketable, there has been at times 


1 PaulxH. Appleby, Policy and Administration (University, Alabama, 1946), p. 168. 
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a measuring of opinion that can hardly be supposed to have existed or been 
meaningful in the terms verbally elicited. This has had dyslogistic implications 
of deep significance for the democratic polity. To a degree this outcome has 
been related directly to an inarticulate premise that the democratic political 
process consists primarily of direct relations between citizen and major policy 
formation, and that opinion should be rational and specific and generally held. 
Ironically, the penchant for framing questions about the issues of great public 
policy, where commonly enough the citizen has a minimum knowledge of ex- 
perience, a minimum opportunity for direct behavior and a maximum of value- 
loaded stereotypes, may. have contributed to a redesigned concept of the 
political process. Eliciting opinion from the rank and file on issues that defied 
such ‘simple resolution even by the especially informed and responsible, the 
pollsters drew wide attention to the inadequacy of a political presumption 
resting too exclusively upon direct linkages between the poles of the continuum. 
The experience with cross sectional samples and various interview techniques 
has served and will serve many purposes in examining strategic points in the 
continuum of political interaction, in addition to the recording of citizen opinion 
on’the great issues of the moment. Extension of the method has taken place, 
with the goal of understanding not merely the verbal opinion, but also the frame 
of reference used by sample respondents. This concern with the citizen’s 
cognitive structure is a step toward encompassing in the research design the 
complex stream of cultural patterns of which the verbalized opinion may be 
only the surface chop. Political science, concerned as it has been with normative 
theory and the historical and. philosophic elaboration of that theory, may be 
able to cooperate effectively now both in question design and interpretation 
of responses. As commonly recognized, the framing of questions in opinion 
research conditions importantly the responses elicited. Much questioning has 
been directed to immediate great issues and in terms of a “realistic” conception 
of human values and purposes, stressing income, deference and safety. Opinion 
research into the citizen’s frame of reference may gain by exploring several 
levels of values, idealistic and rationalistic, professed and readily verbalized, 
or operational in terms of current behavior. A familiarity with the internal 
contradictions of the cultural heritage can place 1 in context the verbal opinion 
responses and, more importantly, can place in perspective the task of inter- 
_ preting the frame of reference used by the respondent. The relations between 
_ these modes of discourse in regard to values is illuminated by familiarity with 
the contraditions in normative theories, whether the root cause of such con- 
tradictions be conceived as cultural lag, conflict of personality in culture, 
chronological accidents of Western intellectual history, or the peculiar aberra- 
tions of our particular society. 
The study of communication and opinion is seeking in new hypotheses the 
. determinants of opinion and attitude. Much remains to be done in relating 
content analysis of the media of mass communication with opinion formation. 
‘There is still lacking conclusive work in the relation between content and 
institutional control of the principal media. Enough dramatic evidence has 
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been turned up to disaffect research from any premise of a one-to-one relation 
between a closely controlled content and the resultant in opinion. Significant 
relationships are now being sought in interaction patterns more segmental 
and more numerous than earlier postulated. Cross sectional samples can 
uncover the relevance to opinion of group affiliation, homogeneous as com- 
pared with cross-pressured memberships, special and attentive publics, roles 


as rank and file members or as leaders in group or local community. Explorazory . 


cross sectional samples can be followed up with purposive samples of étes, 
the involved and the rank and file, to discover differences i in sources of informa- 
tion, frames of reference and degree of involvement. 

Recent hypotheses about leaders who mold opinion in informal, face-to-Zace 
situations and about the role of attentive publics promise to modify in a signifi- 
cant and most encouraging fashion the stereotyped concept that public opinion 
~esides in rank and file citizenry and somehow, by its rightness and its power, 
determines public policy or, conversely, by its malleability and its ignorance, 
leaves power in the hands of the oligarchs of propaganda and demagoguery. 
. It remains to explore these hypotheses in varied contexts, in order to determine 
what relations may exist between opinion leadership and status in group or 
- class. In what terms and to what degree are attentive publics homogenecus? 
Over what range of time or issue do awsreness and involvement carry the 
members of ah attentive public? What is the consequence of varying propor- 
tions of élite, attentive and non-involved? 

Conecivably. also, sample survey techniques will yield materials of increasing 
importance to the interpretation of political behavior as the criteria for con- 
structing quota samples or the designating of sub-universes for analyzing re- 
sponses become more directly relevant to the patterns of interaction with 
which the research is dealing. The available census classifications by age, sex, 
income and education may well be less telling than group affiliation, residence, 
. geographic mobility or, if such were manageable, personality- type. 

In the study of communications and opinion as in the study ‘of voting 
behavior, development has been toward a conceptual scheme filling in the 
unreal gap initially pictured Letween citizen and state, a gap which was 
conceptually bridged by tenuous threads of the printed word, the electronic 
noise and the vote. Current research directs attention to meaningful segmental 
relationships which are at present the starting points for further verioawon 
and exploration. 


| IV. | | 
Studies in the nature of leadership constitute a third category of observa- 
tions commonly stressing the full span of the continuum. There is an im- 
memorial tradition of writing political history with a hero orientation. Po- 
litical biography is an important part of the literary heritage and rich in 
insights and political experience. The classical tradition of political philosopay 
built its classification around ruling classes, élites and a concept: of cyclical 
and secular change in terms of rotation or displacement of political’ leadecs. 
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For systematic research, however, - much of this work must always remain 
a source of hypotheses and not a resource of data. Though rich in case material, 
little can be done to make the cases comparable and additive: Methodologically, 
leadership studies have illustrated the limitations of the uncontrolled case ap- 
proach. With increasing subtlety of understanding of the particular, one may 
become committed to an orientation of uniqueness. Conversely, however, 80 
long.as new insights, new variables and new relationships can be seen through 
unsystematic examination of the unique, it would be a mistake to restrict 
political behavior research to system, rigor and quantification, in the false 
illusion that this alone is science. 

At one pole of the continuum, there has been.a renewed sas on the leader 
as individual, using biography as method, with psychoanalytical categories 
and hypothescs: There have been classification schemes of motive, emphasizing 
the Realpolitik of power rewards, and there have been enumerations of the 
skills of power seekers in terms such as violence, organization, propaganda. The 
personality-type classification of psychoanalytical work still lacks something 
in precision and in fact explains too little, not yet much beyond a description 
of the individual’s behavior. Most anal, compulsive neurotics do not become 
_ effective political leaders, nor do leaders appear consistently to have disturbed 
personalities of definable categories. Less compulsive and more flexible typolo- 
gies have still to be applied systematically to political leadership. Work in this 
area has been stimulated by what appears to be the personal pathology of cer- 
. tain totalitarian leadership and has clarified in only a limited degree the rela- 
tionships on the continuum of .the democratic polity. 

It remains notably true that only scattered studies have been made seeking - 
to classify leadership in more pedestrian but more readily definable terms, such 
as career data, income;vocation, education, and geographic and social mobility. 
There are preliminary studies of the channels by which men reach positions of 
political leadership. Though ultimately less meaningful, perhaps, than a work- 
able personality typology, systematic classification of socio-economic and life 
history data will explain much about the leader in the political process; and a 
more inclusive picture of the ladders of leader mobility may help to identify 
relationship patterns obscured by focus on a direct line from leader to citizen. 

Political science has an increasing body of impressionistically additive case 
studies of the horizontal as well as the vertical patterns of individual interac- 
tion at the leader pole of the continuum. Studies in the anatomy and chronology 
of decision-making have increased the descriptive material available and 
placed individual leaders in context, though only in the partial context of the 
inter-relations among the active insiders close to great public policy. Both case 
studies of public administration developed for teaching purposes and. more 
extensive monographic materials have tended to emphasize an interpersonal 
and an interagency syndrome, with special attention to the tensions of execu- . 
tive-legislative relations under the separation. of powers. Below this high policy 
level, however, despite responsible case studies and somewhat irresponsible 
muckraking, there is very little data on what a politician does at points along 
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the continuum. These facts are, by their nature, not available in any archives. 
The compulsions of normative theory and at times, no doubt, the criminal law 
- conspire to keep them as ephemeral as possible. The scholar has had difficulty in 
gaining access as participant observer and in remaining a disciplined, objective 
recorder when he was himself turned amateur activist. 

Much remains to be done with readily available materials. Data must be 
gathered and compared in order to describe adequately the procedures of nomi- 
nations and primaries. What variations exist in the sponsoring of candidates by 
party organization? To what extent and under what circumstances are pri- 
maries contested? What conditions lead to an individual’s becoming a candi- 
date? How widespread is raiding of the opposition primary? Such information 
on the “middle management” level of the partisan political process has so far 
deen recorded largely in terms of public law and only haphazardly in terms 
of practices. Like much of the voting béhavior analysis, the design and tools 
of research pose relatively minor obstacles and a large inventory of work re- 
-nains to be done. Like many of the other basic, descriptive jobs, this may be 


undertaken more systematically as the enterprise is seen in terms of the total 


agenda for studying the political process. 
More difficult in method, but with reasonably accessible materials, would be 
s series of stucies of campaign situations, which would seek to join psychological 
msights into the personality of the candidate with the issues of the particular 
` episode and the socio-economic and traditional voting characteristics of the 
constituency. Increasingly research speculation turns toward an analysis of 
lsadership in terms of communication, the process of’acquiring representative- 
ress and the two-way flow of relationships involved in the spanning of vast 
political distance between leader and rank and file citizen. As attention is 
turned to individual leader in context, the problem of research becomes less 
cne of describing a direct spanning and more one of developing an understand- 
ing of leader ir situation and episode, as proved also to be the case in discussing 
tae political behavior of the individual citizen. 


Studies of representation and the legislative process involve a considerable 


segment of the continuum, though by no means as great as that between rank 
aad file and the great figures of charismatic or institutional leadership. Here 
azain there is need to complete the preliminary spade work involved in com- 
parative studies of tenure, socio-economic characteristics and career sequences. 
Pilot studies Lave been attempted correlating legislative roll calls with the 


damographic characteristics of the constituencies to assist in a gross topography . 


of power alignments. More of such studies will also help to describe persistent 
attitudes and policy commitments in different constituencies and more spe- 
cifically to understand the nature of, and permutations in, the relationship 
of representation. Little systematic data is available in this area. Further work 
‘is meeded to observe the flow of communication from constituency to legislator 
ard the pattern of response to these multiple pressures, together with a broad 
geuge field study of the constituency itself, its economy, social stratification, 
group organizacion, media of communication and party organization, in order 
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to record simultaneously the circumstances originating this flow of communica- 
tion. In this way the multiple roles of the representative may be illuminated 
and judgments made in regard to our contradictory and normatively colored 
hypotheses of representation. A valuable complement to this approach would 
be a close recording and analysis of the contacts, interactions and experiences 
of the newly-elected, first-tarm legislator to see how the political and social 
environment at the capital conditions the perceptions and role of the repre- 
sentative. g l 

A concern with leadership points also to relationships across a far narrower 
span, and here some interesting tools are available for students of political 
behavior. The leader as great figure, dramatic individual, spanning the gulf 
from high policy to bewildered individual, is a part of the democratic polity; 
but it is of more than passing importance, both in normative theory of de- 
mocracy and in terms of a non-normative concept of the political process, to 
describe the leadership relations along the continuum. This is, again, the prob- 
lem of seeing the process in sufficiently comprehensive terms that go back to 
the rank and file individual, the local situation, the primary group, and of 
seeing the pattern and significance of leadership at many levels. 

Difficulties of identifying significant intermediate leader-follower relations 
have hitherto been a factor in discouraging research. By quantifying the inter- 

‘actions between individuais in an organized or an informal group and by tabu- 
lating the direction and character of initiation and response, it is possible to 
develop an objective, verifiable picture of informal leadership in face-to-face 
situations. It is also possible to trace, with reasonable rigor, the patterns of 
influence and leadership in politico-administrative relations of community life. 
Following out the daily routines and participations as well as the attitude 
responses of a sample panel of citizens, we are led to increased understanding 
-of men influential in their community and molders of its opinion. Such studies 
have, so far, reinforced a picture of American society as a complex of parallel, 
competing and vertically discontinuous power structures, a concept which is 
disorderly but not uncongenial to democratie premises. Preliminary research 
indicates that people turn to different leaders for different policy areas within 
the community. It indicates again the essential phenomenon that individuals 
are guilty of remarkably little behavior which is strictly “political” in the sense 
of directly related to the legal institutions of government. 

Further research is needed to trace the paths of influence from primary group 
through successive levels of interaction, and to place the resulting pattern in 
relation to the status system in order to explore systematically the premises of 
class and pressure group analysis which have tended to dominate the conceptual 
schemes of political science. Research so far has given only preliminary intima- 
tions of a relation between successive levels of influentials, between these and 
the overall stratification of the social system, and a possible chain relation 
linking these levels. It is with concepts of this nature that political behavior 
research may be able to escape the normatively imposed frustrations about 
apathy and begin to describe the political process. It is this very description 
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that has been lacking and that has led to such varied and gloomy abstractions 
about our political behavior, and to such limited and yet exaggerated concepts 


of leadership. Along with this description, the marking out of the sequences - 


and patterns of leadar-follower relations, may come a comparison of these 
relations on the basis of the extent of political distance spanned and the situa- 
tion within which the relation is articulated. Until we can see in more orderly 
fashion the multiplicity and variety of leadership situations with which we 
are concerned, it is difficult’ to speculate about the factors conditioning the 
techniques and the role of leadership in the political proceas. 


y 


A review of research in voting behavior, communications, opinion and 
leadership points to the necessity for filling in and elaborating our concept of 
the linkages between individual and public policy-making. In this endeavor 
political science has concentrated on the organized interest group. The concept 
cf group has been variously used by the social sciences, with meanings as diverse 
as class or racial minorities, nationally federated vocational and professional 


associations,.the primery group or committee or informal discussion group. . 


Folitical science has emphasized the organized pressure groups and many stud- 
ies have in effect conceived of these, together with party, as the most important 
if not the exclusive, intermediary patterns of political behavior establishing 
relations between individual and government. Inventory has been taken of 
groups and pressure techniques on legislature and administration from the 
perspective of a single policy issue, of a particular puklice agency or of a single 
organized group. Isolated studies have also been made of the political process 
within groups. Thought of at the time as pilot operations, these case studies 
bave not been followed up in the orderly fashion which the case method would 
require to establish verified uniformities. In part this has been because of a 
lack of research opportunity and resources, but, in addition, the inarticulateness 
of the overall conceptual scheme of the political process encouraged the feeling 
that the terrain had been explored by exposing a few groups, legislatures and 
administrative agencies to animadversion and contumely in the light of norma- 
tive democratic theory. There has been a good deal of muckraking in pressure 
po-itics studies. 

For an orderly exploration of these essential segments of the continuum, a 
. series of comparative studies is needed to establish the patterns of intra-group 
prccesses. Trade unions, great business corporations, professional associations, 
trade associations and civic and’ reform groups present widely varying prac- 
tices im regard to the role of the active minority, the formal officialdom, rank 
anc file members, the discipline of members and group sanctions. Political sci- 
ence has borrowed from business experience in studying administrative rather 
than political behavior. Intensive work is now underway in selected trade 
unions. Two perspectives are evident in such work. As interactions in series 
between individual and government institutions, the internal life of organized 
groups is a preéminently important segment. It is also possible to conceive 
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of internal group politics as a manageable microcosm of the great society, 


-pose and degree of tension. 
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available for systematic comparative study. Without much richer case materials: 
it is not possible to verify this latter assumption, nor can we yet establish the 
degree of uniformity or diversity to be round in groups. of different size, , pur- 


rae 


The small, face-to-face group can now be closely analyzed by quantifying the 


frequency aad type of personal interactions. Preliminary typologies were at 


; 


one time attempted to distinguish democratic, authoritarian and ldisser faire 
groups. Other investigators have preferred less normative implications, and 
sought uniformities in terms of an economy of opportunity and a harmonic 
principle producing recurring patterns of group leadership and member par- 


. ticipation. It is not now possible to project the techniques, developed for study- 


ing the primary group, to the large group with which political science has com- 
monly been concerned. The findings are, nevertheless, crucial to an understanding 
of a political process linked together at key points by party committees, legis- 
lative committees, administrative staffs, interdepartmental committees and 
executive committees within large groups. It remains to be seen whether pri- 
mary group processes are uniform or homologous at different points along the 
continuum from Republican town committee and P.T.A. poeening to the Presi- 
dential Cabinet. 
Intergroup relations hee for study frora two vantage chit Political science 
materials already have inventoried pressures on public bodies and have traced 
the mobilization of groups with reference to particular great issues. To under- _ 
stand the role of organized groups in relation to political parties and public 
policy, the pattern of intergroup rélations must be recorded through time and on 
a series of issues. On what areas of policy do the principal organized groups 


‘cooperate, compete, remain neutral-but alert, fail to be aware ofthe issue? Is 


“there a consistent pattern of cooperation and competition? What is the role 


of the catalytic or the ad hoc group? Are there uniformities in the configuration 
of intergroup alignments that determme the fate of policy proposals? Studies 
of this type will verify an increasing body of speculation about the respective 
roles of party, pressure group, public opinion, elective chief executive and 
voter. Generalization is now made on the basis of isolated and dramatic episodes; ` 


- working patterns can be established only by keeping a selected arena under 


scrutiny for a period of time, with attention alike to the great moral issues and 
the more routine occasions of mutual accommodation that make. organized 
society possible. __ 

The second vantage point for ine study of intergroup relations is the rank 
and file individual member of many orgenized groups. There has been norma- 


_ tive rather than empirical analysis of the meaning for the individual of multiple 


affiliations of varying intensity and of real or potential conflict. Focus on the 
individual in many groups will be a valuable complement to the political 
scientist's emphasis on the group itself as unit in the political equation, an 
approach which at times has seemed to-over-abstract and reify the group. 
Attitude surveys have begun the work of.recording the relative intensity of the 


individual’s sense of affiliation, especially in what are conceived to be particu- 


larly cross-pressured situations. The cress sectional sample survey serves to 
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identify the individual’s group memberskips, as well as his rank and file and 
leadership roles. Such research can develop more fully the frame of reference 
with which the individual perceives his group memberships and the purposes 
of his groups. Tests can be made of the conflicts and loyalties which seem crucial 
to sample respondents. Purposive samples can reveal diversity and correspond- 
ence of policy preferences and frames of reference between group officials, 
active minority, and rank and file. It is not certain, however, that quantifica- 
tion of verbalized attitudes will serve as a conclusive method for studying 
the meaning of group to individual, even with the refinements cf his cognitive 
structure. Asking at what point or on what terms the individual will act, to the 
disadvantage of other affiliations in his life, for a group, a cause, an ideal, may 
be stretching the respondent’s capacity for hypothetical speculation. System- 
„atic research into the role of individuals in groups must join attitude with 
behavioral facts of group participation and discipline in situations of varying 
tension. Ultimately at issue, of course, is the character of constitutional mo- 
rality, the individual’s commitment not only to diverse group purposes but 
also to the political process itself. | 


Vi ; 

Little hás been done in political behavior research with relationships which 
are not readily seen as a chain reaction or pattern of interaction in series across 
the continuum. l 

In politics, administration and research the effort has been rather to con- 
struct or conceptualize idealized patterns, as in the efforts to elicit grass roots 
response to administration and to educate the voter to civic duty. The orienta- 
tion of research to the clearly visible relations in series is perhaps just as well, 
since it would not be profitable to ride off in all directions in the search for 
relevancies. Nevertheless, the conceptual scheme will be deceptively simple 
and narrow if it excludes segmental interaction patterns which are not directly 
‘in straight line series across the continuum, but which condition importantly 
other relations perceived as in the main stream of the political process. An 
example, and an ironic one, is the study of class anc social stratification, which 
has recently proceeded substantially out of the frame of reference of political 
science. Yet class has been a central and perhaps the most persistent conceptual 
scheme in political theory. In operating terms, tke status system of a local 
community may be presumed to condition the patterns of interest group mem- 
bership, organisation and leadership, the interactions of groups, the practices 
of party organisation and the myths and symbols of opinion mobilization. 


Techniques have been developed for empirical research in the status system, , 


using either the judgments of sample panels of raters in the community or 
membership and participation in family, clique or association, which are in 
turn rated by a panel. Indices of status have been devised, rating by observable 
socio-economic factors such as occupation, income, income source, residence 
‘area and education. Categories have alsc been built from subjective classifica- 
tions or attitude responses of cross section samples. Much of the research has- 
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been colored by relatively inarticulate premises that stratification is evil and 
on the increase. Only the most impressionistic evidence has been adduced that 
social stratification is increasing either in social distance between the ends of 
the scale, in proportions at eithér end, or in feelings of hostility or tension along 
the scale. For political process research a sophisticated morphology alone is 
inadequate, however provocative. Physiology and evolution must be intro- 
duced into the equations. Greater emphesis is needed on quantification of the 
frequency and range of interclass mobility. 

Even more important is the design of research to relate stratification to the 
continuum of the political process. What does social status mean in terms of 
the overtly political interactions? Studies of status have often reported in 
anecdotal form that the upper class keeps out of “politics,” but uses the 
ambitious, upward mobile, upper middles as surrogates through whom the 
uppers manipulate the entire economic and political framework of the com- 
munity. The hypothesis touches so closely the central questions as to deserve 
closer observation. It has an appealing logic and in many situations it has- 
. intuitively the right feel. But quite possibly the proposition is a misconception, 
a product of Marxian dialectic or.of the visual stereotypes of power and income 
distribution as narrowly peaked pyramids, which are presumed to be reciprocal 
images of each other and in which there is conceived to be a downward flow of 
influence. There is need for caution in conceiving of leadership or power as 
flow, certainly as uni-directional flow. The concept of inter-class political domi- 
nance and subordination requires systematic examination to map the working 
relationships which can in fact be found to carry across from social status to 
the patterns of the political continuum. There may in fact be parallel systems 
of relationship, of which social rating is only one, conditioning to a degree the 
interactions in other patterns, but not carrying across to economic and political 
relationships an overall dominance and subordination. 

The study of status has often conceived the community as static and isolated. 
Even in terms of social strata alone, the studies have lacked a sense of the 
relative scales operating in village and small city as part of metropolitan com- 
munity and national scene. Social strata must be linked to observations of 
opinion leadership, overtly political roles, intergroup configuration and the 
patterns of interaction at key tension points in the political process. A substan- 
tial body of data on the status system is at hand for use in political process 
research. | 


VII . 


These illustrations of research design, at, what now appear as particularly 
revealing points along the continuum and which lend themselves to examination 
by tools presently available, may serve to clarify the suggested conceptual 
scheme. The enumeration of research prcblems and tools emphasizes that politi- 
cal behavior research is not the business of a single social science discipline. 
Incestuous insemination of otherwise barren sister disciplines has already 
become the commonplace o: political behavior research and need not be arti- 
ficially contrived. . 
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_ Recognizable pitfalls lie along the way of research in political behavior. 


Normative theory cannot profitably be applied ‘in rigid measurement of each 
element in the pattern of relations. Indeed, the compulsion to do'so has led to 
disillusionment. Present imability to describe and explain the total pattern 
colors emotionally much of the research in progress and its reception by both 
lay and professional-publics. Yet normative theory, as earlier noted, has an 
indispensable role in empirical research. Values are data of political process. 
They very properly set priorities for research. The heritage of political phi- 


losophy will prove to be a source of hypotheses for research, and our political — 
values will guide the use of research findings. These appropriate uses of jor- - 


mative theory have been peculiarly difficult to delimit, partly because of the 
origins of political science in history, philosophy and public law, but even 
more because the materials of political behavior research are continuously 
charged with programmatic potential in a society that largely seeks social 
reform through government action. Research people are not always immune to 
the refracting effect of their own program commitments or of their peculiar 
social role as intellectuals in what they have sometimes called’ a business 
civilization. - 

There are difficulties arising from the intracultural and the intranational 
character of the data being processed. The gross phenomena of interest in 
political behavior are not subject to controlled experiment, and seldom enough 
to cloge comparative analysis. Yet it would be a mistake for political science, 
in an enthusiasm for rigorous tools, focussing for the most part on individual 
behavior and attitude, to read itself out of the perspectives of historical 
evidence or cross-national comparisons. Cross-naticnal and cross-cultural data 
` alert research to the existence of variables and to ranges of variation otherwise 
ignored. Area studies programs may well fructify political behavior research in 
this respect. Against these possibilities, of course, must be weighed the evident 
difficulties of making rigorous analyses with the greatly expanded complexity of 
variables at once introduced by reaching beyond the single national commu- 
nity. But with a broader perspective of the political process, the earlier concern 
of political science with comparative institutions may more-profitably be recon- 
sidered. The legal framework is one basic element in the equation; and, one in 
which the political scientist has familiarity. Institutional diversity within the 
. American political scene is actually rather closely circumscribed. Historical 
and comparative studies can contribute insights into the dimension of we 
institutional factor in the political process. 

Research in the political process profits from a reasonable humility. There i is 
an inclination in social science to borrow from the physical sciences a sense of 
great accomplishment lying just over the horizon of systematic empirical work. 
Research in this area has and will have social engineering implications of imme- 
diate and real significance. It will not, even with enough. research money, 


produce peace, permanent prosperity, a model democracy, or fully adjusted 


- citizens. Description will remain segmental, accurate prediction elusive. It is 
evident, however, that moré appropriate hypotheses and more complete de- 


-Af 
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scription can contribute E TE to the operation of, and to confidence 
in, the modern democratic polity. - 

A program of research in the political process must remain eclectic. No 
single strategy or model recommends itself from a survey of the tools available 
or the hypotheses adumbrated. Among the many possibilities, three broad 
categories’ of research design may be noted as mutually reinforcing. First, 
along the continuum of the political process between citizen and active oligarch, 
the interaction patterns must in many cases still be discovered, as well as 
described more completely. The diversity of these patterns is important to a 
working conceptual scheme, including the direct spanning between national 
leader or issue and rank and file individual, the segmental chain reaction 
patterns of greatly varying extent of political distance, and the segmental 
interlapping patterns where there is in éffect the paradox of a discontinuous 
continuum. The limitation of this research plan is that it will see such patterns 
of interaction in isolation, will become absorbed in each for its own sake, will 
miss their interrelations, will be unable to assign their appropriaté weight. 
There is the tendency to make each newly identified pattern of interaction 
explain too much, to try it on for fit at every point in the continuum, in every 
policy area, and in every situation in time. 

A second approach to research design examines the process in action through 


| time, with reference to a major policy issue. By tracing back or forward the 


processes involved in the formation of a public policy, the interaction patterns 
are brought to the attention of the investigator and are seen in working relation 
to each other. For all its current appeal for political science, this technique 
runs the very considerable risk of missing those patterns which do not develop 
in series over the whole continuum. Starting at the key tension points of final 
policy resolution, research will note only what more or less directly i impinges 
on that level of politics or what is mobilized by that issue. 

A third strategic design is the intensive study of selected communities over 
a period of time. Beginning with the cross section sample of respondents, their 
primary groups, the patterns of their formal and informal relationships, the 
status system, group affiliations, intergroup relations and tensions and media 
of communication in a single community, it is possible to bring under observa- 
tion the many segmental and interlapping relations which will escape detection 
if a radioactive tracer is introduced from the point of major policy decision. 
By staying with a community over a period of several years, alternative pat- 
terns and the range of variation in context become noticeable. The element of 
time is important in developing intuitive judgment of factors not initially 
subjected to rigorous observation or quantification. It becomes possible to ex- 
plore hypotheses emerging from the data: Research in the political process 
will prosper most rapidly as it encourages those insights which develop with 
the data and with clinical experience of the total context. A program of research 


~ in the political process ee such major strategic approaches pursued in 


conjunction. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW IN 1949-1950 


ROBERT J. HARRIS 
, Louistana State University 


There were two changes in the personnel of the Supreme Court during the 
1949 term. Attorney General Tom C. Clark was sworn in as an Associate 
Justice to succeed the late Justice Frank Murphy on August 24, 1949, after 
his nomination by President Truman had been approved on August 19 by a 
vote of 73 to 8. Judge Sherman Minton of the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals was nominated to be an Associate Justice on September 15, 1949, 


to succeed Justice Wiley Rutledge. His nomination was approved by the | 


Senate on October 4 by a vote of 48 to 16, and he was sworn in on October 12. 
During much of the term Justice Douglas was absent as the result of an accident 
ineurred during the preceding summer recess. The loss of Justices Murphy 
and ‘Rutledge greatly weakened the liberal alignment 'of the Court and very 
positively influenced the decision of a number of doubtful cases contrary, to 
precedents of a recent date. 


A, QUESTIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 
Í. INTERSTATH AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


The most important commerce case decided in the 1949 term was American 
Conmunications Association v. Douds! where, with its companion case of Osman 
v, Douds,? the Court sustained the validity of the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act of 1947, which withdrew the privileges of the National Labor 
Relations Act from those unions whose officials fail to sign affidavits to the 
effect that they are not members of, or affiliated with, the Communist Party 
and that they ‘‘do not believe in” and are not meihe or supportere of any 


organization that teaches the overthrow of the government of the United‘ 


States by violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional means. In an opinion 
by Chief Justice Vinson, the Court reasoned that the: power to regulate com- 
mece includes the power to protect commerce sgainst political strikes and 


other direct action designed to interrupt its free flow. Political affiliations of - 


the kind involved here no less than business aifiliations were regarded as 
providing a rational ground for the legislative judgment that Communists and 
believers in the overthrow of government by violence would be tempted to 
commit acts harmful to the national economy by conducting disruptive political 
strixes as leaders of unions. These cases also involved questions of freedom of 
thought and speech around which both the majority and dissenting opinions 
were primarily centered. Later mention will be made of these issues. 

Except for these holdings, few cases involving issues other than statutory 
interpretation arose under the commerce clause. In Secretary of Agriculture v. 


Central Roig Refining Co., the Court, speaking through Justice Frankfurter, - 


sustained the orders issued by the Secretary of Agriculture under the Sugar 
1 339 U. 8. 382 (1950). 2339 U. S. 846 (1950). ? $38 U. S. 604 (1950). 
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Act of 1948 allocating import quotas to sugar refiners as a lawful regulation of 
foreign commerce. The commerce clause-was held to impose no requirements of 
geographic-uniformity. Though admitting that the commerce power is limited 
by the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, Justice Frankfurter could 
find no denial of due process. He further declaréd that it would be “a singular 
intrusion of the judiciary to extrapolate restrictions upon the formulation of 
such an economic policy from those deeply rooted notions of justice which 
the Due Process Clause expresses.” Final judgment in such matters, he contin- 
ued, was likely to be. ‘‘a hodge-podge of considerations” which might weigh 
with legislators but which the Court could hardly disentangle, bécause it “is 
not a tribunal for relief from the crudities and inequities of complicated eco- 
nomic legislation,” even though hardships may ensue. Justice Black dissented 
on the basis of the interpretation of the statute.. 

By a per curiam opinion the court sustained a rate order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission which affected a transportation company operating 
entirely within the District of Columbia in United States v. Capital Transit Co. 4 
on the-ground that the company’s transportation of passengers constituted an 
integral part of an interstate movement. Chief Justice Vinson, joined by Justices 
Reed and Jackson, dissented on the basis of the interpretation given the Motor 
Carrier Act. The Court reached a similar-result in Federal Power Commission 
v. Hast Ohio Gas Co. It held that the National Gas Act applied to a gas com- 
pany doing business solely within Ohio and selling no gas for resale, on. the 
ground that interstate lines connected with the company’s high pressure lines 
within Ohio so that there was a continuous flow of natural gas in interstate 
commerce which did not cease when the gas reached Ohio. The orders of the ' 
Federal Power Commission regarding accounting and reports were also sus- 
tained as being no violations of the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment 
or of the Tenth Amendment. Justices Jackson and Frankfurter dissented ‘on 
grounds of statutory interpretation. 


2. THE WAR POWER 


Military trials. Issues involving the war power and military trials were 
presented by Hiatt v. Brown’ and Johnson v. Eisentrager:’ In the former case 
a murder conviction in a court-martial proceeding was sustained over conten- 
tions that errors were committed and that the law member of the court- 
martial was incompetent, on the ground that the civil courts have no super- 
visory power Over proceedings of court martial and on the basis of the rule of 
Humphrey v. Smith® that the “single inquiry, the test, is jurisdiction.” Justice 
Burton concurred in the result and thereby prevented complete unanimity. In 
the second case the Court held that German nationals who had been con- 
` victed by an American military commission of military activities in China 
against the United States, after the surrender of Germany in 1945, had no 
‘right to test the validity of their conviction and detention by means of the 


4338 U. 8. 286 (1949). 5 388 U. S. 464 (1950). $339 U. 8. 108 (1950). 
7389 U. 8. 763 (1950). £336 U. S. 695 (1949). 
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writ of habeas corpus, since such a remedy is not available to resident aliens. 
Justice Jackson went on to reaffirm the rule of Ex parte Yamashita’ to the effect 
that if “military tribunals have lawful authority to hear, decide, and condemn, 
their action is not subject to judicial review merely because they have made a 
wrong decision on disputed facts.’’!° This evoked a dissent from Justice Black, 
who was joined by Justices Douglas and Burton. The dissenters argued that 


‘the Constitution is not wholly inapplicable to occupied territory and that it f 


does not leave “thé administration of criminal laws to executive and military 
agencies completely free from judicial scrutiny.” Except for changes in the 
personnel of the Court, this decision could easily have been in line with these 
dissenting views. 


wW 


=e 


a . 3. THE POWER OF CONGRESS TO INVESTIGATE 


Contempt of Congress. By 1950 the seeds sown by the House Committee on 


Un-American Activities were producing constitutional fruit. United States v. 


Bryan” in effect reversed Christoffel v. United States? by the ruling that the . 
Government is not required to prove the presence of a quorum of the Un- 


American Activities Committee when the person summoned has appeared but 
. failed to produce the records demanded. Chief Justice Vinson held the Chris- 
toffel ruling inapplicable on the ground that the perjury statute involved in 
that case required the presence of competent tribunal when a false statement 
was made, whereas the statute governing contempt of Congress contained no 
such requirement. This obvious misconstruction of the Christoffel case did not 
satisfy Justice Jackson, who in concurring regarded the cases as identical, and 
urged the forthright reversal of the Christoffel rule before it should become 
“embedded in the law as a misleading influence.” Justice Black, jomed by 
Justice Frankfurter, dissented on statutory grounds from that portion of the 
decision which held that the statutory provision prohibiting the use of testi- 
mony before Congressional committees, except in cases of perjury,.did not 
preclude the use of testimony given in wilful default to produce records. 

In the companion case of United States v. Fletschman® the Court not only 
reiterated this interpretation of the statute punishing contempt of Congress, 
but went far beyond the Bryan case. It held that a member of a board of direc- 
tors of an organization under scrutiny could be convicted of contempt for 
failure to produce records not in her possesion, in the absence of proof that she 
endeavored in good faith to bring about compliance with a subpoena. This 
conclusion proceeded upon the expressed assumption that, when one accepts 
a position of joint responsibility on a governing board in which compliance 
_ with a lawful order requires joint action, he assumes a personal responsibility 
to act within his power to bring about compliance. Otherwise, contended the 
Chief Justice, such organizations would be immunized against legislative or 
judicial commands. Justices Black and Frankfurter in persuasive opinions 


again dissented on grounds of insufficient evidence, the existence of power to ` 


* 327 U. 8. 1, 8.(1946). 10 Thid. u 389 U. 8. 323 (1950). 
19 388 U. 8. 84 (1949). 13 339 U. S. 349 (1950). 
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eon refusal to produce papers only when ‘the witness had the power to prô- 
duce them, and the Court’s ignoring the jury charge to the effect that Fleisch- 

, ioan could be found guilty only if she had acted in concert with other members 

to prevent production of papers. Justices Douglas and Clark did not partici- 

- pate. Here again it may be surmised that the result might have been different 
. but for changes in the Court’s membership and the absence of Justice Douglas. 


f 


sagan 


4, FEDERAL JUDICIAL POWER 


On. the ant of earlier decisions, ti the Court ruled in South v. Peters 
that the validity of the Georgia county-unit. vote system for nominating 
candidates in primary elections is a political question. Justices Black. and Doug- 
las dissented on the ground that the electoral scheme denied equal protection: 
of the:laws to the voters in the more populous tounties. The Court continued 

. to-apply strictly its rules restricting judicial review by refusing unanimously 
in Parker v. Los Angeles County" to decide the constitutionality of a county’s | 
loyalty program on the grounds that the issues, while pending in state courts, 
were not ripe for adjudication, and that constitutional questions should not 
be entertained ‘‘in advance of the strictess necessity.” The Court also pursued 
a narrow theory of judicial review of administrative action in Slocum v. Dela- 
ware, L. & W.R. Co." Here it was held that neither federal nor state courts 
could invade the exclusive jurisdiction of the National Railway Adjustment 
Board to adjust disputes between unions and-the railroads concerning the 
scope of their bargaining agreements, by a such agreements. Justice 
Reed dissented on statutory grounds. 

-= Darr v. Burford! produced an anomalous procedural result E the 
‘use of the writ of-habeas corpus to test the validity of a conviction in a state 
court. Here a bare majority of the Court, for reasons on which only three mém- 
bers could agree in full, extended the familiar rule that exhaustion of state 
-remedies is a prerequisite for habeas corpus relief in the federal courts so as to 
~ include a petition for certiorari to the federal Supreme Court. This decision 
in effect overruled Wade v. Mayo! and restored an earlier ruling. Justices 
Burton and Clark concurred in the result, and Justice Douglas did not par- 
ticipate in the decision. Justice Franifurter dissented in an informative 
opinion in which Justices Black ‘and Jackson joined. The dissenting justices . 
forecast that in the practical operation of the rule applicants would be forced 
to petition for certiorari and that it would probably be denied-without what the 
Court calls prejudice to habeas corpus relief in the proper federal district court, 
thereby “leaving it to the District- Courts to lift the fog [of state’ procedural 


4 McDougall v. Green, 335 U. 8. 281 (1948), Cee v. Green, 328 U. S. 549 (19486), 
` and Wood vo. Broom, 287 U. 8S. 1 (1932). ` l 
14 339 U. 8. 276 (1950). 16 338 U. S. 327 (1949). m ~ 
17 339 U. 8. 289 (1950). 18 389 U. S. 200 (1950). 
19 384 U. 8. 672 (1948). Thie case was decided by a five to four sola and was contrary 
to the earlier rule of Hx parte Hawk, 321 U. 8. 114, 116-117 (1944), which had identified 
appeals and certiorari to the Supreme Court with state remedies. 
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law] after we have concluded that it is too' thick for us to pierce.” Justice ` 


Frankfurter would permit immediate recourse to the district courts for such 
relief after the exkaustion of state remedies. A different phase of judicial power 
_ was presented by Brown v. Western Railway Co. of Alabama, which dealt 
with the converse of the Tompkins rule” in that it involved the application 
of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act in a state court. Justice Black held 
. for the majority tnat the Georgia rule of practice to construe pleading allega- 
tions “most strictly agamst the pleader” could not be utilized to defeat federal 
rights. Justice Frankfurter, in a dissent in which Justice Jackson concurred, 
contended that the principles of the Tompkins rule should have been applied 


and that a litigant having a choice of forums chose the practice of the forum 


when he chose the court. 


- §, FRDERAL BILL OF RIGHTS 


Freedom of speech and opinion. The most important case involving freedom 
of speech and opinion, and one of the more important cases decided during the 
1949 term, was American Communications Association v. Douds,” whith sus- 
tained the validity of those provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act requiring anti- 


Communist affidavits of labor union officials as a condition to their unions “ 
receiving the protection of the National Labor Relations Act. As noted aarlier, 


these provisions were sustained as a valid regulation of commerce against 
contentions that they violated freedom of speech and opinion. In answer to 
objections that no “clear and present danger’ warranted the controls im- 


posed, Chief Justica Vinson declared that ‘clear and present danger” is not - 


a mechanical test, and that the considerations which gave rise to this phrase 
rather than the pkrase itself are vital to, decisions of issues involving the 
First Amendment. Proceeding, then, upon the assumption that the survival 
of the freedoms of the First Amendment depend upon the survival of consti- 
tutional governmen’, which has, as it must have, the power to protect itself 
against unlawful canduct, including in some instances incitements to com- 
mit unlawful acts, the Chief Justice interpreted the “clear and present danger” 
rule as meaning that “Only therefore when force is very likely to follow an 
utterance before there is a chance for counter-argument to have effect may 
that utterance be punished or prevented.” Hence, freedom of speech can be 
curtailed only when “views are no longer merely views but threaten, clearly 
and imminently, to ripen into conduct against which the public has a right 
to protect itself.” The situation presented here was differentiated from those 
confronting Justices Holmes and Brandeis, because here the Government 


was held not to be endeavoring to prevent the dissemination of Communist . 
doctrine, or to suppress certain beliefs because of fear of resulting unlawful 


20 338 U. S. 294 (1949). 

31 The holding in Erte R. Co. v. Tompkins, 804 U. S. 64 (1988), and cases following it, 
to the effect that federa: courts in applying state law in diversity of citizenship CABOS ATS 
bound by state law as reflected by penne of state courts. 

2 339 U. 8. 382 (1900): ' 
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action, but rather to protect “the free flow of commerce from what Congress 
considers to be substantial evils of conduct that are not products of speech at 
all.” The evils envisaged are the political strike as a form of force called by per- 
sons who have the power to do so without advocacy or persuasion. “Speech may 
be fought with speech. Falsehoods and fallacies must be exposed, not sup- 
pressed, unless there is not sufficient time to avert the evil consequences of 
noxious doctrine by argument and education. That is the command of the First 
Amendment. But force must be met with force.” These specific provisions of the 
Taft-Hartley Act were designed, in the.view of the Court, to protect the public 
not against what Communists and others have said or thought, but against 
what Congress thinks they have done and are likely to do again. 

On the basis of these observations, Chief Justice Vinson proceeded to narrow 
subsequent applications of the “clear and present’’ doctrine as propounded in 
Schenck v. United States,* and to restate tha test as meaning that an “imminent 
danger of any substantive evil that Congress may prevent justifies the restric- 
tion of speech.” Although such evil must be serious and substantial, this does 
not mean an absolutist test in terms of danger to the nation; for “When the ef- 
fect of a statute or ordinance upon the exercise of the First Amendment Freedoms 
is relatively small and the public interest to be protected is substantial, it is ob- 
vious that a rigid test requiring a showing of imminent danger to the security 
of the Nation is an absurdity.” Freedom of speech and assembly, Chief Justice 
Vinson correctly pointed out, have never been absolute. The problem here was 
reduced to that of weighing the probable effects of the statute upon these free- 
doms against the Congressional judgment that political strikes are evils of con- 
duct resulting in substantial harm to interstate commerce. This is a matter for 
decision with which Congress and not the courts is primarily charged. 

At this point the Court introduced the additional argument that when author- 
ity, a8 that of labor unions, is derived in part from governmental action, the 
exercise of such authority by private persons “becomes closely akin, in some 
respects, to its exercise by Government itself.” Hence, when Congress clothes 
the bargaining representative of labor with the power to create and restrict the 
rights of those it represents, the public interest in the exercise of that power 
becomes very great, and there is nothing in the.Constitution to prevent Con- 
gress from protecting the national economy against potential injury before it 
becomes reality.* This seems but another way of saying that government may 
regulate that which it subsidizes.” 

The provisions concerning belief in the overthrow of government by force 
were more readily disposed of by confining their meaning to belief “in the ob- 
jective overthrow” of the government, as it now exists under the Constitution, 
by force or illegal means. Thus construed they were held not to differ from the 
provision-concerning membership in the Communist Party. No question of 


2249 U. S. 47, 52 (1919). 

4 Citing Norih American Co. v. Securities neon Commission, 327 U. 8. 686, 711 
(1946). 

% See Wickard v, Filburn, 317 U. 8. 111, 181 (1942), 
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thought control was regarded as involved, and no beliefs were outlawed or - 


penalized, inasmuch as loss of a position was not regarded as punishment. These 
provisions, too, were held not to be void because of vagueness, or as an ex post 
facto law or bill of attainder, or as imposing a religious test for holding offiée. 
Justices Douglas, Minton, and Clark did not participate in this decision; 
Justice Black dissented on the ground that the whole section was invalid; and 
Justices Frankfurter and Jackson wrote opinions, in which they concurred with 
the majority ‘on the provisions pertaining to membership in the Communist 
Party, but dissented from that portion of the opinion sustaining thé provisions 
concerning belief in the overthrow ofthe government by force. Justice Frank- 


-furter regarded these provisions as an unconstitutional probing into opinions. 


In an elaborate opinion, Justice Jackson reviewed the aims and methods of the 
Communist Party. As a result of the Party’s nature, he could not conclude 
that ‘Congress hastess power to protect a labor union from Communist Party 
domination than it has from employer domination.” Moreover, “Our Constitu- 
tion is not a covenant of non-resistance toward organized efforts at disruption 
and betrayal either of labor or of the country.” With respect to thought control, 


however, he pointed out that only in the darkest moments of history have . 


western governments concerned themselves with mere belief and that, since 
Congress has not outlawed the political strike, it is a paradox for one to be for- 
bidden an idea which he is free to execute. He rejected the assumption that the 
power to forbid acts includes the power to forbid contemplating them. “Can 
we say,” he asked, “that men of our time must not even think about the propo- 
sitions on which our own Revolution was justified? Or, may they think, pro~ 


vided they reach only one conclusion—and that the. opposite of Mr. Jeffer- — 


son’s?” He concluded by asserting that there is an “unrestricted constitutional 
right of each member to think as he will,” and that the disclosure of any belief 
unconnected with any overt act is beyond the power of Congress to compel. ~ 
The same issues were again decided by the Court four weeks later in Osman 
v. Douds.* Justice Minton, who had not participated in the earlier decision, 
joined the majority; Justice Douglas joined the minority on the provisions con- 


cerning belief, while contending that it was unnecessary to decide the constitu- ` 


tionality of the anti-Communist provision. Justices Black, Frankfurter, and 
Jackson adhered to their earlier views, and Justice Clark took no part in the’ 
vase. Here, again, except for the absence of Justice Douglas in the earlier case, 
and for changes in the personnel of the Court, the outcome of these cases with 
zespect to the belief provisions would have undoubtedly been different. 
Searches and Seizures. Another very important case decided during the 1949 
~erm, and one which would have, been decided the other way but for changes in 
“udicial personnel, was United States v. Rabinowitz.27 Here Rabinowitz had been 


convicted on two coùnts of possessing forged overprints of United States post- 


¿ge stamps. One count was based on his sale to a postal employee of four stamps 


- with forged overprints; the other was based on 573 stamps seized during añ in- 


3 339 U. S. 846 (1950). 37 839 U. S. 56 (1950). 
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g . tensive search made of Rubino 8 TOOM aS an incident to his lawful arrest 


without a search warrant, although the Government had ‘from seven to fifteen 
days in which to procure a warrant. The conviction was reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in an opinion: by Judge Learned Hand on the authority of 
Trupiano v. United States, which had held á search, warrant necessary when- 
ever it is practicable to obtain it. In an unconvincing opinion in which a‘number 
of older cases were misinterpreted and the Trupiano decision reversed, Justice 
Minton held the search and seizure valid. There was a strong dissent by Justice 
Frankfurter, in which Justice Jackson joined, and a mild dissent by Justice 
Black, whose indifference to rights of privacy against unreasonable searches 


-and seizures has been consistent and well-known.” Justice Douglas did not par- 
ticipate in the decision, -but his a record on this issue is 3 simular to that of 


Justice Black. . ` 
Justice Minton’s reasoning AN as follows. First, on the authority of 


- United -States v. Weeks, the right to search. the person after a valid arrest 


has always been. recognized in this country and in England. For this to be 


-apposite, however, search of “the person” must be extended to include the | 


whole of a room used ag a business office and a safe and filing cabinets within it. 
Second, on the authority of Carroll y. United States," there was probable cause. 
However, as Justice Frankfurter indicated in his dissent, the Carroll case in- 


yolved a moving vehicle and the necessity for search without a warrant was a 


primary consideration. Third, in order to seize things connected with the crime, 


. there is-an area of search beyond the person proper which is said to stem not ' 


only from the authority to search the person, but from “the long standing 
practice of searching for other proofs of guilt.” Hence, the premises under the 
control of the person arrested are subject to search without a warrant. The 
cases cited. to support this contention? do no more, as Justice Frankfurter 
indicated, than permit the search of an arrested person in order to protect the 


arresting fice? and prevent the escape of the accused, or to avoid the destruc- 
tion of evidence, or to permit the seizure of items in open view. ‘The cases be- 


ginning with the Weeks case do not justify the decision, continued Justice 
Frankfurter in his dissent, but “merely prove how a hint becomes a suggestion, 
is loosely turned into a dicttm and finally elevated to a decision” by a -‘‘pro- 


gressive distortion” arising from “an uncritical confusion” of the right to search . 


and arrest a person for articles in his immediate physical control, the right to 
seize visible instruments or fruits of crime at the scene of arrest, and an alleged 
right to’search the place of arrest. - 


11 334 U. S. 699 (1048). 
29 See, for example, Davis v. Untied States, 328 U. S. 582 (1946); Harris v. United States, 


— 


` 331 U. 8. 145-(1947); and Trupiano v. United States, 384 U. 8. 699 (1948). Justice Black 


dissented in the last of, these-cases, and joined in the opinions of the Court by Justice 
Douglas in the Davis case and Chief Justice Vinson in the Harris case. 

20 232 U. S. 383, 392 (1914). ` u 267 U. 8. 132 (1925). 

a Marron v. United States, 275 U. 8. 192 (1927); Agnello v. United States, 269 U. 8. 20, 
80 (1925); Carroll v. United States, 267 U. 8. 132, 158 ee Boyd v. United States, 116 
U. 8. 616, 623-624 (1886). 
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Fourth, the search was- not general or exploratory, but specific. Fifth, what 


constitutes reasonable search is not.defined in the Constitution and is not “‘to be. 


determined by any fixed formula,” but by the circumstances and facts of each 
case. Finally, adequate time to obtain a search warrant is neither an essential 
ingredient nor a sine qua non of reasonableness. In other words, as put by Justice 
Minton, “The relevant test is not whether it is reasonable to procure a search 
warrant, but whether the search was reasonable.” 

Justice Frankfurter’s dissent deserves further notice for its review of the his- 
torical background of the Fourth Amendment, its discrimination in the-use of 
precedents, its solicitude for the right of PTUS against general searches with- 
out a warrant, and its warning to the Court that “Respect for continuity in 
law, where reasons for change are wanting, alone requires adherence to Trupt- 
ano and the other decisions. Especially ought the Court not to reenforce need- 
lessly the instabilities of our time by giving fair ground for the belief that Law 
is the expression of chance—for instance of unexpected changes in the Court’s 
composition and the contingencies in the choice of successors.” In the light both 
of the specific decision and the reasoning upon which it is based, it is no exag- 
geration to state that the right of privacy against unreasonable searches and 
seizures has been relegated, as Justice Jackson has intimated elsewhere, “to a 
deferred position.” ® 

The Court displayed a greater solicitude for the right of privacy in District 
of Columbia v. Little.” This case involved the refusal of an individualistic pro- 


prietress of an allegedly unsanitary boarding house to admita health inspector- 


without a search warrant. In an opinion by Justice Black, the Court declined to 
pass upon broad contentions made under the Fourth Amendment, but held the 
conduct of the defendant not to be interference with an officer, on the ground 
that the right to privacy is too important to justify the punishment of one 


guilty of no more recalcitrance than was involved here. Justices Burton and 


Reed aligned themselves on the side of sanitation against privacy in a dissent 
by the former. 

: Right of Administrative ee to Books and Records. Decision by metaphor 
received a reverse in United States v. Morton Salt Co. in which a Federal Trade 
Commission order requiring certain reports concerning compliance with Com- 
mission orders was attacked as “a fishing expedition,” and therefore invalid. 
For a unanimous Court Justice Jackson admitted, for purposes of argument, 
that the order constituted “a fishing expedition,” but sustained it as a valid 


exercise.of the subpoena power, while admitting the application of the Fourth: 


and Fifth Amendments to administrative investigations. In an interesting line 
of reasoning, Justice Jackson pointed to the inherent limitations of the judicial 
power to conduct investigations which were “engrafted upon the administrative 


process... . courts could not go fishing, and so it followed neither could anyone: 


3 Brinegar v. United States, 388 U. 8. 160, 180 (1949). See also Charles A. Reynard, 
‘Freedom from Unreasonable Search and Seisure—-A Second Class Constitutional 
Right?” Indiana Law Journal, VoL.25, pp. 259-313 (1950). 

“ 839 U. S. 1 (1950). ` = 398 U. B. 632 (1950). 
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else.” Administrative investigations fell before the colorful and nostalgic slogan 
‘no fishing expeditions.” The reasoning of the Court, coupled with its contrast 
between the intolerance of administrative action in Jones v. Securities and Ez- 
- change Commission® and the tolerance of it in United States v. Morgan,*” would 
appear to overrule the former. It would also seem to be inconsistent with the 
reasoning to undermine the American Tobacco Company case,®*in which Justice 
Holmes originated the metaphor subsequently followed with less discrimination. 

Due Process of Law. The most important due process case to arise under, 
elther the Fifth or Fourteenth Amendments was United States ex rel. Knauff v. 
Shaugnessy.*® This involved the exclusion of an alien war-bride from the United 
States by the Attorney General, without a hearing and after refusal to reveal 
the reasons for exclusion, solely on the finding that her admission would be 
prejudicial to the interest of the United States. This action was taken in pur- 
suance of regulations promulgated by the Secretary of State and the Attorney 
General, on the basis of the amendments to the immigration laws contained in 
the Act of June 21, 1941, which authorized the President to impose additional 
restrictions on the migration of persons to and from the United States. Though 
born in Germany, Mrs. Knauff left that country for Czechoslovakia during the 
Hitler regime. After a marriage and divorce in that country, she left for Eng- 
land in 1939, where she served with the Royal Air Force “efficiently and honor- 
ably” from 1943 to mid-1946. She then obtained employment with the United 
States War Department in Germany, which rated her services as ‘‘very good” 
and “excellent.” In 1948 she married Knauff, with the permission of the Com- 
manding General. , 

The major contentions in the case centered about the validity of that regula- 
tion which authorized the Attorney General to deny a hearing in special cases 
where he determined that the alien was subject, on the basis of confidential 
‘information, to exclusion under regulations the disclosure of which would be 
prejudicial to the public interest. For a majority of the Court, Justice Minton 

-repeated the trite rule that the entry of aliens is a privilege and not a right. 
Then he proceeded successively to derive the power to exclude aliens from legis- 
lative and executive power and to identify due process and congressional 
process in alien exclusion cases. With reference to the power to exclude aliens, 
Justice Minton found no inappropriate delegation of power in the regulation 
because the exclusion of aliens is, in his words, “a fundamental act of sover- 
eignty,” and the right to exclude aliens stems not alone from legislative power, 
but is “inherent in the executive power to control the foreign affairs of the 
nation.” To arrive at this conclusion, Justice Minton combines Fong Yue Ting 
v. United States*® and United States v. Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation,“ 
which he cites as authorities. In prescribing a procedure for admitting aliens 
Congress “is not dealing alone with a legislative power” but is ‘implementing 
an inherent executive power.” Accordingly the decision to admit or exclude an 

3 208 U. 8. 1 (1936). 87 307 U. B. 133, 193 (1989). 


38 Federal Trade Commission v. American Tobacco Co., 264 U. 8. 298, 306 (1924). 
3 338 U. 8. 537 (1950). 40 149 U. 8. 698 (1893). “1 299 U. 8. 304°(1936). 
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alien may be placed with the President. The President, in turn, may delegate 
the function of decision to a responsible executive officer, whose action is final 
and conclusive. Finally, Justice Minton concluded, “Whatever the procedure 
authorized by Congress is, it is due process as far as an alien denied entry is 
concerned.” Having-disposed of the constitutional issues, the Court proceeded 


to rule that Mrs. Knauf had no statutory right of entry under the War Brides ` 


Act and to sustain the action of the Attorney General. 

Justices Douglas ‘and Clark did not participate in this decision. Justice 
Frankfurter dissented on the basis of the interpretation of the War Brides Act, 
and Justice Jackson, in’ a forceful dissent in which Justices Black and Frank- 
-furter joined, took exception to the procedure and the result on the basis of 
excess of power under the statute. Without questioning the constitutional 
power of Congress to exclude any alien or any class of aliens, Justice J ackson 
wisely observed: ` : 

Security i is like liberty in that many are the dimes committed in its name. The menace 
to the security of this country, be it great as it may, from “his girl’s adm‘ssion is as nothing 
compared to the menace to free institutions inherent in procedures of this pattern. In the 
_ name of security the, police state justifies its arbitrary oppression or evidence that is 
secret. ... The plea that evidence of guilt must be secret is abhorrent to free men, be- 
cause it provides a cloak for the malevolent, the misinformed, the meddlesome and the 
corrupt to play the role of informer undetected and cneomeee 8 


Procedural due process fared somewhat better in. the Teruia case of 
Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath.“ Here the Court rejected the Government's argu- 
ment that a hearing in a deportation proceeding i is not required either by due - 
process or by the Administrative Procedure Act. Over the dissent of Justices 
Reed, the Court, speaking through Justice Jackson, held that procedural due 
process requires a hearing ‘in deportation proceedings because they involve 
‘Issues basic to human liberty and happiness, and in the present upheavals in 
lands to which aliens may be returned, to life itself. It might be difficult to 
justify as measuring up to constitutional standards of impartiality a hearing 
the like of which has been condemned by Congress as unfair even where less 
vital matters of property rights are at stake.” 

The last of the three federal due process CASES, Ewing v. M ytinger-and Oana 
berry,“ sustained the validity of the provision of the Pure Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetics Act which authorizes multiple seizures of misbranded articles with- 
out a hearing, upon a finding of probable cause by the administrator that the 
article is dangerous to health, or that misbranding is either fraudulent or mis- 
leading in a material respect to the injury or damage of the consumer. The case 
was decided on the basis of the familiar rule that a hearing is not necessary at 
the preliminary stages of administrative action so long as one is held before 
the final order becomes effective. Speaking for the Court, Justice pone com- 


e Citing Nishimura Ekin v. United States, 142 U. S. 641 ay and Ludecke v.. Watkins, 
835 U. 8. 160 (1948). 

8 Citing In re Oliver, 833 U. S. 257 (1948), as a comparison. 

4 339 U. 8. 33 (1950). + 339 U. S. 594 (1950). .. 
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pared such E proceedings: in E to an indictment: by a 

grand jury in a criminal action; Justice Burton concurred in the result; Justice 
` Clark did not participate; and Justices Frankfurter and Jackson dissented from 
. the interpretation placed upon the statute. 

Eminent Domain. Three of the five eminent domain cases involved govern- 
ment taking of property during the second World War. The most important of - 
these was Untted States v. Commodities Trading Corporation.“ Here a company 
with highly developed acquisitive instincts held 17,000,000 pounds of pepper in 
1944 for speculative profits, once the ceiling on prices should be removed, and 
contended that it should be compensated at the rate of twenty-two cents per 
pound for 760,000 pounds of pepper requisitioned during the War to cover 
“retention value,” or the price the company could get after the removal of 
restrictions. The Court of Claims allowed compensation at the rate of fifteen 
cents, after taking into account “retention value,” the actual cost of the pepper 
delivered, and other elements. On appeal the United States contended that the 

OPA ceiling price of 6.63 cents per pound was just. In an opinion by Justice ~ 
Black, the Court rejected the concept of “retention value” as not being a re- 
quirement of the Fifth Amendment, and as a concept which would put a pre- 
mium on recalcitrance. The necessities of wartime and congressional purposes 
were held to require that ceiling prices be accepted as the measure of just com- 
‘pensation. Chief Justice Vinson and Justice Douglas took no part in the dis- 
position of this case. Justice Frankfurter, in a partial dissent, rejected retention 
value, but thought actual costs, if higher than the ceiling price, should be the- 
-standard. Justice Jackson, in dissenting, also rejected retention value, but 
argued that the ceiling price was not the sole measure of just compensation. 

In United States v. Toronto Hamilton & Buffalo Navigation Co.*" a unanimous 
Court rejected the elements of past earnings, market value, and original and 
reproduction costs as elements in establishing just compensation for a ferry 
seized. for war purposes. The case was remanded to the Court of Claims. In 
~~ United States v. Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.,"* the Court held in 

accordance with United States v. Petty Motors Co.** that a company was not en- 
titled to. include costs for removal from a lease taken by the Government in the 
measure of just compensation, even though the. original period. of the taking 
was less than the remainder of the life of the lease. This result was reached 
because the entire lease was later extinguished by renewals of opune by the 
United States, Justice Jackson dissented. 
The two remaining just compensation cases had to do with damages aliseediy 
resulting irom federal water and reclamation projects. Ih United Siates v. 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co., the Court,-in an opinion by Justice Burton, 
held that the United States cannot raise a navigable stream to its high-water 
level and maintain it there without compensating for damages to agricultural 
values of land beyond the bed of the stream, even though there is no actual 
overflowing of the land. The damages here were regarded as resulting from 


_ # 339 U. S. 121 (1950). 11 338 U. S. 396 (1949). 48 339 U. 8. 261 (1950). 
49 327 U. S. 872 (1948). 5 339 U. 8. 799 (1950). 
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interference with drainage. Justice Minton wrote a separate dissent; and Jus- 
tice. Douglas wrote a dissent in which Justices Black, Reed, and Minton con- 
curred. Justice Douglas advocated the reversal of United States v. Cress, 
which sustains compensation for all injuries inflicted by any change in the 
natural level and flow of a stream. The Reclamation Act of 1902, which pro- 
vided for compensation of rights according to state law, was applied in United 
States v. Gerlach Live Stock Co.* so as to include damages arising from the 


destruction of a natural seasonal overflow of the San Joaquim River, which had’ 


previously benefited riparian grass lands. Justices Douglas anc Black dissented 
in part. No constitutional issue was involved. 

Double Jeopardy. In the solitary case involving double jeopardy, Bryan v. 
United States, the Court unanimously applied the familiar rule that the re- 
quirement of a defendant to stand trial again after reversal of a prior conviction 
for the same offense does not violate the Fifth Amendment. 

Trial by Jury. The Communists provided the raw materials for constitit 
tional law in Dennis v. United States, where Dennis challenged the validity 
of his conviction for refusal to testify R the:'Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee by a District of Columbia jury composed of seven federal employees 


and five other persons. When called to trial, Dennis moved a change of venue ` 


on the ground that he could not obtain a fair trial in the District because gov- 
ernment employees were subject to loss of their positions for disloyalty, and 
would fear the possible results flowing from a vote for acquittal. The motion 
was denied, and all government employees were challenged for cause. The seven 
federal employees, who were accepted after the exhaustion of peremptory chal- 
lenges, expressed the belief that they could render an impartial verdict. Fol- 
lowing United States v. Wood® and Frazier v. United States,“ the Court ss- 
tained the conviction. Justice Minton agreed that a member of an unpopular 
minority is entitled to “that solicitude which properly accompanies an accused 
person,” but went on to declare that he is not entitled to universal protection. 


Justice Reed concurred on the basis that in-his view the opinion means govern- _ 


ment employees may be barred for implied bias when acts properly brought to 
the attention of the Court convince it that government employees would not 
make suitable jurors in a particular case. 

Although Justice Jackson adhered “‘with increasing conviction” to his dis- 
sent in the Frazier case and announced that he would be glad to join a majority 


to overrule that “weird and misguided decision,” he concurred in the result on- 


the ground that so long as the rule stood which permitted federal employees to 


serve on juries in the District of Columbia, and go long as “Republicans, Dixie- __ 


srats, Socialists, or Democrats must put up with stich a jury it will have to do 


“or Communists.” Justice Frankfurter also adhered to Justice Jackson’s dissent ` 


-n the Frazier case, but did not urge its reversal. He dissented because he 
shought that the rule.should not be extended and that an exception should be 


made to it in disloyalty cases. Justice Black, in a separate dissent, contended . 


a 243 U. B. 816 (1917). & 339 U. 8. 725 (1950). 8&3 338 U. S. 553 (1950). 
& 339 U. B. 162 (1950). s 299 U. B. 128 (1936). & 335 U. S. 497 (1949). 
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that no juror can meet the test of impartiality if he has reason to fear that “a 
vote for acquittal would subject: him to harassing investigations and perhaps 
cost him his job.” To say that a government employee could meet the test of 
impartiality was, in his view, to disregard human nature. Justices Douglas and 
Clark did not participate. In Morford v. United States," the Court made some 
concessions in a per curtam opinion to the opponents of the Frazier rule by 
holding that refusal to. permit defense counsel to interrogate prospective jurors 
in the employ of the federal government, on their voir dire with reference to the 
possible influence of the Loyalty-Order on their ability to render an impartial 
verdict, constituted reversible error. Justice Douglas concurred for the reasons 

. stated by the dissenters in the Frazier case, and Justices Black and Frankfurter 
concurred on the basis of their dissents in the Dennis case. 


B. QUESTIONS OF STATE POWER 
l. DUE PROCESS OF LAW 


Freedom of Speech. All three cases dealing with freedom of speech during the 
1949 term were decided on May 8, 1950; all concerned limitations on picketing; 
and all contributed to further attrition of the right to picket as a phase of 
freedom of speech. Hughes v. Superior Court of California® sustained punish- 
ment for contempt arising out of a violation of an injunction restraining picket- 
ing of a store because of its refusal to employ Negroes in proportion to popula- 
tion as white workers vacated their jobs, on the ground that there was no inter- 

ference with freedom of speech. Justice Frankfurter as spokesman for the Court 
admitted that picketing is a form of communication, but declared that ‘it is 
inseparably something more and different,” and, therefore, is not the legal 
equivalent of speech. Accordingly, the manner in which picketing is conducted 
or its purpose may give rise to its control by that state. That California policy 
was expressed by the judicial organs of government was regarded as insignifi- 
cant, since the Fourteenth Amendment leaves the states free to distribute 
the powers of government as they choose between the legislative and judicial 

_ eee Justices Black and Minton thought the case was controlled by Giboney 
v, Empire Storage and Ice Co.* Justice Reed concurred. There were no dissents, 
A similar result was reached in Building Service Employees International Union 
v. Gazzam,°° which sustained the application of a Washington State statute to 
restrain the picketing of a hotel in order to compel it to coerce its employees 
into joining a union of which no employees were members. The Court took 
notice of the fact that the statute did not prohibit picketing generally and ap- 
plied the rule of the Giboney case. Justice Black concurred. There were no dis- 
sents. 

The most seca picketing case was International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Union v. Hanke, which sustained 

-a state court injunction in Washington restraining picketing designed to com- 


- 339 U. 8. 258 (1950). s8 339 U. S. 460 (1950). 59 336 U. 8. 490 (1949). 
s 339 U. S. 532 (1950). 41 839 U. R. 470 (1950). ` 
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pel self-employed owners of businesses with no other employees to observe the 
opening and closing- hours set by the union. Justice Frankfurter, again as 
spokesman for the Court, declared that picketing “cannot be dogmatically 
equated” with freedom of speech anc accepted the characterization of the 


_ Court’s picketing doctrine as indeed “a hybrid.” He then proceeded to extract 


some of the speech elements from this rather unnatural union by construing Senn 
v. Tile Layers’ Protective Union® narrowly, and thereby further contributed 
to the eclipse of Thornhill v. Alabama." Justice Frankfurter asserted that the 
state had not struck “a balance so inconsistent with rooted traditions of a free 
people that it must be found an unconstitutional choice.” He concluded by con- 
fining three-earlier cases*® concerning picketing to the rule that a state may not 


proscribe picketing “merely by setting artificial bounds, unreal in the light of 


modern circumstances to what constitutes an industrial relationship or & labor 


dispute.” Justice Black dissented for the reasons given in his dissent in Car- 


penters and Joiners Union v. Ritier’s Cafe. Justices Minton and Reed, in a dis- 
sent by the former, protested that the picketing was peaceful publicity, not 
enmeshed with violence. 

Although the Court did.not specifically overrule the Thornhill case, it ef- 
fectively repudiated its assimilation of picketing to speech, with the result that 
with other decisions®™ the Thornhill doctrine has become an aberration in con- 
stitutional law as it was originally an aberration from reality. It remains true, 
of course, that all picketing cannot be prohibited, but a state has a broad lati- 
tude in regulating the conduct of picketirg, and in pprrowly confining the pur- 
poses for which it is carried on. ~ 

Freedom of Assembly. The single case involving chain of assembly was 
Cole v. Arkansas. It also restricted picketing by unanimously sustaining con- 
victions under an Arkansas statute prohibiting unlawful assembly at or near a 


- place of a labor dispute, and the use of force or violence to prevent any person | 


from engaging in a lawful vocation, or promoting, encouraging, or aiding any 
such unlawful assemblage. Here the statute had been applied in the state court 
so as to require that the accused aid the assemblage with the intention Ba 


@ Citing Paul A, Freund, On Understanding the Supreme Court (Boston, 1949), p 


- and Louis L. Jaffe, “In Defense of the Suprems Court's Picketing Doctrine,” pa 


_ Law Review, Vol. 41, p. 1087 (1943). 


e 301 U. S, 468, 481 (1937). 5 

“ 310 U. 8. 88 (1940). i 

& American Federation of Labor r. Swing, 312 U. S. 321 (1941); Bakery & Pastry Drivers 
and Helpers Local v. Wohl, 315 U. 8. 769 (1942); snd Cafeteria Employees Union v. Angelos, 
320 U. 8. 293 (1943). None of these cases, as Justice Frankfurter indicated, involved state 
policy in favor of self-employers. 

315 U. 8. 722, 729-732 (1942). This case sustained a Texas court injunction restrain- 
ing picketing of a restaurant because its owner employed a non-union contractor to build 
Lis house some distance from the restaurant. 

&7In addition to the Ritter’s Cafe case, these are Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union v. 
Headowmoor Dairies, Inc., 812 U. 38. 287 (1941); and Hotel and Restaurant Employees 
Enternational Aliane: v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 315 U. 8. 487 (1942). 

68 338 U. 8. 845 (1949). 
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force and violence would be used to prevent a person from working. The Court 

. algo rejected arguments that the statute infringed- the right of expression of 
views in labor disputes, and that it violated due process as being unconstitu- 
tionally vague. 

Notice. In Mullane v. Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co.®* the Court pro- 
nounced unconstitutional a New York statute providing for notice by pub- 
lication in newspapers of trust accounting proceedings as applied to known 
beneficiaries with known places of residence, while holding it valid with 
respect to beneficiaries whose interests cr whereabouts could not be ascer- 
tained with due diligence. After noting that the right to be heard is of little 
reality without notice, Justice Jackson concluded that the statutory notice to 
known beneficiaries was inadequate, not because it might fail to reach every- 
one, but because, in the circumstances, it_failed to reach those who could easily 
have been informed by other means. The mails, he indicated, are “an efficient 
and inexpensive means of communication.” Justice Burton dissented. 

Sanity of Convicted Persons. Following the reasoning of Williams v. New 
York,” the Court upheld a Georgia statute authorizing the governor to deter- 
mine, with the aid of physicians, the sanity of convicted persons under the 
death sentence in Solesbee v. Balkcom.”™ Justice Black, as spokesman for the 
Court, dismissed at the outset the contention that the execution of an insane 
person is cruel and unusual punishment, in pursuance of the Court’s policy not 
to go beyond the constitutional issues necessarily raised 1 in the record, inasmuch 

as the Georgia statute did not condone the execution of insane persons. This 
decision evoked an emphatic dissent from Justice Frankfurter, who objected to 
the ex parte nature of the hearing and contended that due oros precludes’the 
execution of an insane person. His dissent characteristically invoked natural 
law doctrines which he blended with the “underlying sentiments of our so- ` 
ciety.” A- portion of his naturalist argument runs as follows: “It is now the 
settled policy of this Court that the Due Process Clause embodies a system 

„~ of rights based on moral principles so deeply embedded in the traditions and 
feelings of our people as to be deemed fundamental to a civilized society as 
conceived by our whole history. Due Process is that which comports with the 
deepest notions of what is fair and right and just. ... In applying such a large 
untechnical concept as ‘due process of law,’ the Court enforces those permanent 

and pervasive feelings of our society as to which there is compelling evidence of 

‘the kind relevant to judgments on social institutions.” S 

Right to-Counsel. In accordance with the rule of Betts v. Brady” to the effect 
that -the right to counsel in the trial of non-capital offenses depends on the 
facts of the specific case, and that a defendant must prove lack of counsel is an 
active ingredient of unfairness, the Court in Quicksall v. Michigan” sustained 
a conviction in the absence of trial counsel. Here the defendant, forty-four 
years old, had what was described as a fairly keen intellect and considerable 
prior experience in Court, and he had not requested counsel at the-time of his 


89 339 U. S: 806 (1950). 70337 U. S. 241 (1949). 11389 U. 8. 9 (1950). 
316 U. S. 455, 462 (1942). . 839 U. 8. 660 (1950). 
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trial in 1937. As a result of ten years of introspection and retrospection in 
prison, the defendant, who had been convicted of murdering his mistress, 
asked the state courts to vacate his sentence on the basis of- ‘alleged irregulari- 
ties in the preliminary hearing, and lack of trial. These allegations were not 
urged in the trial and could not be. considered by the Supreme Court for the 
first time, Justice Frankfurter concluded. Justice Black, who has consistently 
insisted that the right to counsel is absolutely essential to due process in all 
cases, dissented without an opinion. 

State Regulation. The persisting and spectacular insignificance of due process 
as a limit to the regulatory power of the states, is reflected by Travelers Health ` 
Association v.. Virginia." Here the Court, in an opinion by Justice Black, sus- 
tained a provision of the- Virginia Blue Sky Law which requires sellers ae imn- ’ 
surance and securities in the state to obtain a permit and to agree to the filing 
of suits against them by service on the secretary of state, even though it was 
applied to a small health insurance agency.conducting all of its activities in - 
Nebraska, but doing a mail order business in Virginia through the members of . 
the association acting as unpaid solicitors. This decision was based on the ruling 
in Hoopeston Canning Co. v. Cullen®™ to the effect that-the state’s power to regu~ 
late is not to be determined by a conceptualistic discussion of the place of 
making or executing a contract, but cy the consequences of the contract. 
Justice Douglas concurred on the basis of the use of members in Virginia to 
solicit new members. Justice Minton dissented in an opinion in which Justice 
Jackson joined. Justices Reed and Frankfurter concurred with the Court in — 
reaching the merits of the case, but joined the dissenters on the merits. 

State Taxation. In accord with the familiar rule of Frick v. Pennsylvania” 
that due process precludes a state from taxing tangible property outside its 
jurisdiction, Treichler v. Wisconsin” invalidated a state emergency inheritance 
tax which was in addition to normal estate taxes as applied to tangible property 
in Florida and Illinois. Justice Black, in dissenting, urged the limitation of the 
Frick rule. a a 


2. EQUAL PROTECTION OF- THE LAWS 


Conceptions of equal protection were advanced to new frontiers in Sweati v. 
Painter”! and McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education,” where 
the Court unanimously and effectively condemned racial segregation in the 
graduate and professional schools of state universities. In the former case, the 
Court held that the exclusion of a negro applicant from the University of 
Texas Law School was a denial of equal protection in the face of arguments 
shat a separate law school for Negroes provided for equal facilities. The Chief 
Justice drew pointed contrasts between the two law. schools, with respect +o 
zhe size and prestige of their faculties, the size of the respective student bodies 
and libraries, the presence of the order of the Coif at the University and its ab- 
' gence at the negro school, the existence of a law review at the University and its 


pa 


7 339 U. S. 643 (1950). 715 818 U. 8. 313, 316 (1943). 76 268 U.S. 477 (1925). 
17 388 U. 8. 251 (1949). "8 839 U. B. 629 (1950). 19 339 U. 8. 687 (1950). 
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lack at the negro school, the positions of distinction occupied by the alumni of 
the University law school in private practice and public life in contrast to that 
of the solitary and lonely alumnus of the negro law: school, and the accredited _ 
standing of the University law school. In addition to-these items, the Court 
pointed to the greater variety of courses and opportunity for specialization. at 
the University law school, a combination of factors producing ‘‘those qualities 
which are incapable of objective measurement but which make for greatness in - 
& law school.” The Court also stated that the law school to which Texas was 
willing to admit the applicant excluded from its student body 85 per cent of the 
population of the state, which consisted of most of the lawyers, witnesses, judges 
and jurors, and other officials with whom negro lawyers would be dealing. Al- 
though the Court refused to re-examine the equal and separate facilities doc- 
trine of Plessy v. Ferguson,®° it effectively undermined it by laying down criteria 
which render the application of the doctrine impossible, and which, in effect, ` 
require identical facilities, if the hunang demands of equal protection are to be 
satisfied. - 

This conclusion is fortified by the ruling in the McLaurin case, where a 
Negro, after admission to the University of Oklahoma, was subjected to various 
kinds and degrees of discrimination with respect to his use of university fa- 
cilities. McLaurin at first was forced to sit in ah anteroom adjacent to the 
main classroom, and was later segregated in a portion of the main classroom , 
which was surrounded by arail marked “Reserved for Colored.” In the library 
he was confined, at first, to the use of the mezzanine floor, and later segregated - 
‘at a table in the main reading room, which was reserved for colored. When he 
first entered the University, he was permitted to eat in the school cafeteria, but 
was required to eat at a time different from that of white students. Later he was 
permitted to eat at any time he so desired; but -was segregated at a table re- 
served for colored. All these discriminations, Chief Justice Vinson declared, set 

students so that he was “handicapped in his pur- 
struction,” impaired and inhibited in “his ability 
ions and exchange views with other students, and, 
sion.” Moreover, these restrictions not only worked 
but on those who would come under-his guidance 
in's fellow students might set him apart was held 
vast difference—a constitutional difference—be-: 
xy the state which prohibit the intellectual com- 
3 refusal of students to commingle where the state 
ainst segregation was continued in Henderson v. 
ourt avoided the decision of constitutional issues 
the practice of the Southern Railway Company, in 
xclusive use of Negroes, separated by a partition 
r whites, violated the provision ofthe Interstate 


= 339 U. S. 816 (1950). 
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Commerce Act, whieh makes it unlawful for the S to subject any par- 
ticular person to any undue or unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage. 

_ The third and last of the cases involving equal protection was Cassell v. 
Texas,** which reversed the conviction of a Negro because of discrimination 
against him through the selection of white men alone for the grand jury that 
indicted him. Justice Reed’s opinion, in which he announced the judgment of 
_the-Court, stressed the invalidity either of excluding Negroes from grand 
juries, or of limiting their numbers as a race on them. The opinion rejeczed the 


state’s. contention that the result was due to lack of knowledge of qua ified. 


: Negroes on the part of the commissioners and that the choice of such jurcre was 
made only from. their acquaintances, on the ground that it is the duty of the 


grand jury commissioners to be familiar with the qualifications of jurore with-_ 


out reference to race or color. Justice Frankfurter wrote a concurring opinion 
in which Justices Burton and Minton concurred. In their view it was not the 
-absence or presence of a Negro on the grand jury that was relevant, bat the 
`- purposeful discrimination against Negroes as a race, whether in excluding them 
or limiting their number to cne. Justice Jackson dissented on the assurcption 
that the defendant had not. been harmed by the irregularity, and’ urgec that 
in this and similar cases the Court send a copy of the record of the discrimina- 
tion to the Attorney General for prosecution, as an adequate substitute forre- 


versal of conviction. Justice Clark’s tendency to be agreeable led him to Join _ 


Justice Reed’s opinion and to write a separate concurring opinion in which he 


expressed some agreement with Justice J ackson’s dissent. Justice Dougles did . 


not participate in this case. 


c. FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS: 
= 7 1. OWNERSHIP OF THE TIDELANDS 


With a tenacity amounting to perversity, Louisiana contests 
the United States to the lands, minerals and other things under 
of Mexico seaward of the low water mark in United States v. Lou 
, being rebuffed both on a motion to dismiss the suit as one prol 
Eleventh Amendment and on a demurrer that the ground lessee 
were indispensable parties to the suit, Louisiana with persistent : 
or a jury trial in the Supreme Court,* even though the proceed 
aquity, on the contention that the suit was in reality an action at 

Louisiana, like all the states admitted to the Union by act of 
me “on an equal footing’ with the original states, in all 1 

r.” The act of admission fixed the southern boundary as the G 
iseluding all islands within three leagues of the shore. In 1938, 
state legislature declared the scuthern boundary to be twenty: 


: 330 U, B. 282 (1950). ` 5339 U. 8. 699 (1950). 

“ At least one precedent exists for trial by jury of common law cases 
Court. In Georgia v. Brailsford, 3 Dall. 1 (1794), a special j jury was imp 
case brought by the State of Georgia to recover a debt from a private p 
returned a verdict in favor of Brailsford. 
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miles from the shore, and piereby ere in the state's separatist tendencies 
manifested at various times since the Burr Conspiracy. On the basis of United 
States v. California,® the issue was held not to turn on “title or ownership in the 
- conventional sense.” The Federal. government had first asserted its claim over 
the three-mile belt, and the protection and control of that area wére held to be, 
“functions of external sovereignty.” Continuing, Justice Douglas-asserted that 
‘The marginal sea. is a national, not a state concern....The problems of 
commercé, national defense, relations with other powers, war and peace focus 
there. National rights must therefore be paramount in that area.’’ Hence, the 
Court could find no releyant -difference between the claims of Louisiana and, 
California. Although Justice Frankfurter found the reasoning of United States v. 
California no more persuasive with the passage of time, he regarded the ques- 
_ tion as NO longer open. | Justices Jackson and Clark did not participate in’ the 
case. 

United States v. Texaa®™ differed somewhat in that Terak s claims were more 
modest. These claims were confined to three marine leagues'from, the shore, 
and were based on the contention that, as an independent nation, the Republic 
of Texas had open, adverse and exclusive possession over the land and mineral 
deposits underlying this area of the Gulf of Mexico. Texas claimed, further, 

.that. rights. to this area were recognized and preserved in the ‘state by the 
agreement between the Republic of Texas and the United States which; it was 
argued, confirmed the three-league boundary. Like Louisiana, Texas sought to 
'. delay action by moving unsuccessfully for the dismissal. of the suit as pro- 
hibited by the Eleventh Amendment, and by additional motions for an order to 
. take the depositions of ~specified elderly persons respecting their knowledge’ 
and use of subsoils. and minerals in the disputed area and for the appointment 
of a special master to. take testimony. As a preliminary to his rejection of 
these claims, Justice Douglas cited the “equal-footing” clause on which Texas 
was admitted and the Joint Resolution for the annexation of Texas, which pro- 
vided that after the state had ceded to the United States “all public edifices, 

ifications, barracks, ports and harbors, navy and navy yards . and all 
roperty and means pertaining to the public defence,” which had belonged 
public of Texas, the state should retain, along with its public funds, 
“all the vacant and unappropriated lands lying within its limits.” 
-footing” clause of ‘the Joint Resolution was held determinative 
, and when Texas entered the union it relinquished any claim it may , 
the marginal sea. Justice Douglas then’ averred that, although 

d impertum are ordinarily separate, this-was an instance “where 

ts are so subordinated ‘to the rights of sovereignty as to follow, 
’ and “in substance to coalesce and unite in thé national sovereign.” 
e “equal-footing” clause was held to prevent the “extension of the 

ty of a State into a domain of political and sovereign power of the 
States from which the- other AUSE have been:excluded.” All other 


32 U.S. 19 (1947). j 
“ 339 U. 8. 707 gob). 
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issues were decided on the basis of the California and Louisiana decisions. 
Justice Reed, in a dissent in which Justice Minton joined, saw no difference in 
the California and Louisiana cases, but regarded Texas’ claims as different 
because of its earlier existence as an independent republic. The equal-footing 
clause, contended Justice Reed, embraced only political rights, and the Joint 


Resolution left to Texas all unappropriated lands within its limits. Justice | 
Frankfurter was puzzled as to how Texas had lost what it had and the United | 


States had acquired it. 


l = 
2. STATE POWER AND INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


Only two cases arose in which the police and taxing powers of the states 
collided with the interstate commerce power. In International Union of United 
Auiomobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Equipmen: Workers v. O’Brien,” the 


Court invalidated a Michigan labor mediation law providing for a strike vote - 


within twenty days of notice and requiring a majority vote of all employees 
to suthorize a strike, as being in conflict with the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act of 1947, which set a period of sixty days and did not require such a 
a majority. Justice Douglas concurred in the result on which the decisicn was 
unanimous. In Capitol Greyhound Lines v. Brice, the Court, speaking through 
Justice Black, sustained a Maryland excise tax upon the fair market velue of 
motor vehicles used in interstate commerce as a condition to the issuaace of 
certificatés of title as prerequisites to the registration and operation of motor 
vehicles.in the state. Because the tax was applied tc vehicles used both in inter- 
state and intrastate commerce and the proceeds utilized for road purposes, and 
because the Court considered the tax, though actually separate, as an acjunct 
of Maryland’s mileage tax, it was able to find that the total charge varied sub- 
stantially with the mileage travelled. Since complete fairness would require 
the tax formula to vary with every factor affecting road use, thi 
satisfied with “rough approximation rather than precision.” 8? A: 
Court concluded that a tax like that of Maryland is valid “unle 
is shown to be in excess of fair compensation for the privilege 
roads.” No excessive charge was ‘proved and the burden of proc 
was imposed on the carrier. 

Justice Frankfurter, who was joined by Justice Jaetaan inad 
so easily satisfied by “rough approximation,” and contëħded tha 
proof was on the state to justify the tax as compensation for road 
correctly that the formula of excessiveness of amount was ir 
other cases,” but ignored the fact that in the confused jumble 
decisions on the power of the states to tax interstate commer 
result can conflict with some previous holding. Justice Franki 


87 339 U. 8. 454 (1950). #8 339 U. 8. 642 (1950). 
88 Citing and quoting International Harvester Co. v. Evatt, 329 U. 
(1947). . 
90 Interstate Transit Co. v. Lindsey, 283 U. S. 183 (1931); and McCarr 
hound Lines, 309 U. S. 176 (1940), 
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in his dissens a useful appendix in which he’ analysed | the enone Involving 
| £L state taxation of motor vehicles.in. interstate commerce. 


3. TAXATION oF GOVERNMENT INSTRUMENTALITIRG 


Ta relatively unimportant cases which involved no new issues of constitu- 
onal tax exemption, were decided during the 1949 term. In Wilmette Park 
District v. Campbell,” a unanimous Court sustained a federal admissions tax 
as applied to tickets of admission to an Illinois part district, on the basis of 
familiar principles. On the-other hand, the Court invalidated a New Jersey . 
tax on a domestic į insurance company’ 8 capital surplus less liabilities or against ` 
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Realty Title Insurance Co. v: Division of Gas A preak: “2 Justice Clark wrote the 
opinions in sach of these cages and Justice Black tissented i in the latter: 


4 4. MISCELLANEOUS CONFLICTS BETWEEN FEDERAL AND STATE POWER 


Conflicts between state property and`banking. laws and national power were 
resolved in United States v. Burnison,® Roth v. Delano% and Wissner v. Wissner.® 
In the first of these cases, the Court sustained: a California law prohibiting “ 
California domiciliaries front making testamentary gifts to corporations, which 
was applied so as to deprive the United States government of a bequest, even’ 
though the law permitted such bequests to California, its counties, and muñi- 
cipal corpcrations. Justice.Reed distinguishéd the authorization of the govern- 
ment to receive property under a will from a governmental power. Hence, there 
Was held to be nothing in the supremacy clause-to prohibit the state from pre- 
venting itz-domiciliaries from willing property to the federal government. 
Justice Black dissented without an opinion.. In the Roth case, a unanimous ` 
Court sustained the power-of. Michigan to ‘escheat deposits in a national bank, 

' when abandoned by their:owners, or when owned by missing persons. Making 
the state 2 claimant to what the bank was.otherwise cbliged to pay was held 
not to “burden, obstruct, or frustrate” the bank in its performance-of federal 
functions. A conflict between the California. community property law and the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, inthe Wissner case, was resolved 
in favor of national supremacy. Here a deceased service man had designated 
as his beneficiary his parents rather than his estranged wife. The national serv- 
ice insurence premiums were-paid from his Army pay which, along with the 
proceeds of the policy, were regarded by the California courts as community 
property. The Supreme Court reversed the state court. decision and sustained 
the claims of the elder Wissners to all of the proceeds from the policy. Justice 
Minton wrote a dissent in which Justices Frankfurter and Jackson concurred. - 


'D. CONCLUSIONS 


Aside from those cases 3 which. sustained the anti-Communist oath provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act;-and which extended ‘the scope of equal protection of 


IA “ot 338. U. S. 411 (1949), °° -92 338 U. 8. 865 (1960). % 339 U.S. 87 (1950). 
a ” 338 U. 3. 226 (1949).- --. - 338 U. 8.-655 (1950). 
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the laws against racial segregAtion in publicly supported institutions of higher 
education, and the Rabinowits case, the 1949 ‘terra of the Supreme Court was 
not a notable one. Some of the absolutism previously attributed to free speech 
was diluted in the Couds cases, and picketing as a form of communication was 
further dissociated f-om freedom of speech. Though important for their imme- 
diate results, the Tidelands Oil Cases announced no new principles of constitu- 


tional law and evoked no surprise. For the fourth: consecutive term of Court ` 


no act of Congress was invalidated, and only nine acts of state legislatures or 
administrative agencies were invalidated.” 

For those who desire agreement among Supreme Court Justices, the Court 
“srovided a reward in the form of fewer dissents and more unanimous decisions 
shan in the 1948 term. The result was due in part to changes in judicial person- 
nel, and in part to Justice Clark’s ability to agree with everyone by refraining 
from writing a single dissent in the cases considered above. Although the Court 


reached a unanimous result in fourteen cases,*’ one dissenter.is recorded in — 


twelve,** two dissents in. eleven,” three in nine,!° and four in three cases.1% A 


s These were a New York statute governing notice in Mullane v. Central Hanover. 


Bank & Trust Co., 339 T. 8. 306 (1950); & Wisconsin inheritance tax as applied to tangible 
property in other states in Treichler v. Wisconsin, 338 U. 8. 251 (1949); segregation prac- 
tices of the University of Texas and'the University of Oklahoma in Sweatt v. Painter, 
339 U. S. 629 (1959), and McLaurin v. Oklahoma Board of Regents, 339 U. 8. 687 (1950); 
ssatutory claims to the Tidelands by Louisiana and Texas in United States v. Louistana, 
339 U. 8. 699 (1950), and United States v. Texas, 389 U. 8. 707 (1950);a New Jersey tax 


a3 applied to a federal instrumentality in New Jersey Realty Title Ins. Co. v. Division of - 


Tax Appeals, 338 U. 8. 365 (1956); the application of the California community. prop- 
ety law to a national service insurance policy in Wissner v. Wissner, 338 U. S. 655 (1950); 


aad the Michigan statute in conflict with an act of Congress in I: nlernational Unton, ete. | v. - 


O'Brien, 389 U. 8. 454 (1950). 

97 Hiatt v. Brown, 33E U. 8. 103. (1950): Parker v. Los Angeles County, 838 U. B. 327 
(1949); United States v. Horton Salt Co., 338 U. 5. 632 (1950); U. 8. v. Toronto, H. B. N. 
C>., 338 U. S. 896 (1949): Morford v. United States, 339 U. S. 258 (1950); Building Service 
Employees Union v. Gazzam, 339 U. S. 532 (1950); ; Hughes v. Superior Court, 339 U. 8. 
4€0 (1950); Cole v. £rkaneas, 838 U. S. 345 (1949); Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U. S. 629 (1950); 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma Bd. of Regents, 339 U. S. 637 (1950); Henderson v. United States, 
329°U. 8. 816 (1950); Inte-naitonal Union v. O’Brien, 339 U. B. 454 (1950); Wilmette Park 
Dst, v. Campbell, 338 U. 3. 411 (1949); and Roth v. Delano, 338 U. B. 226 (1949). 

os Secretary of Agricul ure v. Central Roig Ref. Co., 338 U. 8. 604 (1950); Slocum v. 
Delaware, L & W. R. Co., 389 U. £. 289 (1950); Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, 839 U. 8. 
33 (1950); Untied States vo. Westinghouse Elec. Co., 889 U. B. 261 (1950); Solesbee v. Balk- 
com, 339 U. 8. 9 (1950); Qricksall v. Michigan, 339 U. 8. 660 (1950); Treichler v. Wisconsin, 
333 U. S. 251 (19491; Cassell v. Texas, 339 U. 8. 282 (1950); United States v- Louisiana, 
389 U. 8. 699 (1950); Nev Jersey Realty Title Ins. Co. v. Division of Taz Appeals, 338 

U. 8. 665 (1950); United States v. Burnison, 339 U. 8. 87 (1950); and Mullane v. Central 
Hanover Bank, 839 U. 8. 306 (1950). 

°? Federal Pove Comm-sston v. Bast Okio Gas Co., 338 U. 5. 484 (1950); United States 
v. Bryan, 389 U. S. 328 (1250); United. States v. Fleischman, 339 U. S. 349 (1950) ;. South v. 
Peters, 339-0. S. 276 (1950_; Brown t. Western Ry. Co., 338 U. S. 204 (1949); District of Co- 
lumbia v. Little, 389 U. 8. 1 (1950); Ewing v. Mytinger and Casselberry, 389 U. S. 594 
(1950); United States v. Commodities Trading Corp., 389 U. 8. 121 (1950); United States 
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final ata of the Court’s fork in 1949-1950 ae aars ATETA l 
of reversals of earlier décisions. One precedent; though not reversed, was dis- 
tinguished away;!® two werë definitely overruled,!* and two others were J 
effect overruled.‘™ Most of the-reversals were of- cases of fairly recent origin 


| and reflect the ephemeral nature of much p! i work the Court has been doing. 


v, Gerlach Live Stock Co., 339 Ú. s. 725 (1950); Dennis v. United States, 339 US 162 


(1950); and Capitol Greyhound Lines v. Brice, 389 U: 8. 542 (1950). 


100 United States v. Capitol Transit Co., 888 U. B. 286 (1949); Johnson v. Kisentrager, 
339 U. 8. 763 (1950); Darr v. Burford, 339 U. S. 200 (1950); American Communications 
Assoc. v. Douds, 339 U. 8. 382 (1950); United States v. ‘Rabinowitz, 380 U. 8. 56 (1950); 


. United States ex rel. Knauff v: Shaughnessy, 338 U: B. 587 (1950); International Brother- 


hood v: Hanks, 389 U. S. 470 (1950); United States v. Texas, 339 U.-8. 707 (1950); and 


` Wissner v. Wissner, 338 U. 8. 655 (1950). 


18 Osman v. Douds, 339 U. 8. 846 (1950); United States v, Kansas City Life Ins. Co., 
839 U. S. 799 (1950); and Travellers Health Assoc. v. Virginia, 339 U. S. 648 (1950). ` 


+ 18 Christoffel v. United States, 338 U. 8. 84 (1949), i in United States v. Bryan, 389 U. B. 


823 (1950). 

10 Wade'v. Mayo, 334 U. 8. 672 (1948), in Darr v». Burford, 339 U. B. 200 (1950); and 
Trupiano v. United States, 834 U. 8. 699 (1948), i in Untied States v. Rabinowitz, 339 U. 8. 
56 (1950). 

14% Jones v. Securilies Exchange Connes 298 U. 8. 1 (1938), and Federal Trade 
‘Commission v. American Tobacco Co., 264 U. 8, 298 (1924), in United States v. Morton Salt 
Co., 338 U. 8. 632 And) 


HOW FAR DOES THE CONSTITUTION SEPARATE 
- CHURCH AND STATE? 


LYNFORD A. LARDNER 
Northwestern University 


- Beveral years ago the Supreme Court of the United States touched off a flood 
of controversy when it made two attempts to breathe life and meaning into the 
constitutional injunction that “Congress shall pass no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of réligion.” In the first case, Everson v. Board of Education, a bare 
majority decided that a New Jersey township did not violate the injunction 
when it permitted the use of public funds to pay the transportation charges 
on common carriers for children attending public and Catholic schools. But in 
the second case, McCollum v. Board of Education,? a majority of eight decided 
that the Constitution was violated when the Board of Education cf Champaign, 
Illinois, made provisions for a short weekly period of religious instruction to be 
given during school hours to children whose parerts requested that they be 
permitted to attand these classes. The instruction available during the school 
year 1945-1946 was either Roman Catholic, Jewish, Protestant or Interde- 
nominational, the instructors being provided at no expense to, the Board of 
Education by the religious groups concerned. 

The debate over these cases has been understandably intense. vee the 
dacisions, with startling suddenness, cast a solid cloud of uncertainty not only 
over the plans and desires of many religious groups but also over some of the . 
relationships between church and government that have been developing in the 
United States during the course of several decades. Concern and confusion over 
the meaning of the “establishment of religion” clause stems in great part from 
ecnfusion within the Supreme Court. The seven opinions written in these two 
cases—two majority, two concurring and three dissenting—reveal a wide 
divergence of views regarding the basic spirit and scope of the clause. More 
than that, there clearly seems to be disagreement among the Justices concern- 
ing the extent to which the Court should go in defining and enforcing the 
limitations of the First Amendment.’ The present task of the Court is consider- 
ably complicated by the fact that for over a century and a half the clause 
in question had gone virtually unnoticed. Even in the few cases where it previ. 
ously had come to the attention of the Court, it received only cursory treat- 
ment. With the passage of time the intentions of the framers of the Amend- 
ment have become obscured and a variety of attitudes and traditions have 
arisen to confuse the accepted meaning of the clause—if, indeed, they do not 
-Taise doubts as to the very existence of an accepted meaning. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the spirit of the “establishment” clause has become a matter. of 
considerable controversy, particularly regarding its application to situations 
which the framers could not have foreseen. 


i 330 U. 8. 1 (19471. 2333 U. 8. 208 (1948). 
€ See Justice Jackson’s remarks in 333 U. 8. at 237. j 
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The Everson and McCollum decisions have by ro means settled the bounds 
of the-First Amendment. Instead, these cases will undoubtedly stimulate much 
litigation and the Court is still m a position which leaves it free to follow a 
variety of courses in the further development of tke clause. The concern now is- 
that the future course chosen be a wise one in tarms of the Court’s function in. 
our constitutional government. This article is tie result of a search for official 
interpretations of the clause that have been followed in the various branches 
of the federal government—interpretations tha; might serve as a guide for the 
future. If such guides as this search reveals ssem unsatisfactory, should the 
Court then make of the clause what it thinks a Commant majority of the people 
want today? Or should the Court, in the role of an oracle, explain and apply the 
tradition that has developed regarding church-state relations in the United 
States? This last course of action would be justifiable if the content of the tra- 
ditio were sufficiently precise to serve as the basis for judicial action. If such 
a tradition cannot be clearly defined, the Court might do well to regard the mat- 
ter of church-state relations as one which in large measure has become a ques- 
tion of legislative rather than of constitutional policy, the settlement of which 
ought to be left in the hands of the legislatures and the people. Such a course 
` of action is not unknown to the Court, which has studiously avoided any 
applicable definition of “a republican form of government” as involving a 
political, not-a judicial, question. 

Chief Justice Marshall could have had the Tirst Amendment in mind when 
he pointed to the flexibility of our Constitution and to the fact that it was 
intended to be “adapted to the various crises in human affairs.” But adapted 
by whom? This question has not been settled, and one of the crucial aspects of 
the present controversy involves the cireumssances under which, and the ex- 
tent to which, the Court should participate in constitutional adaptation. 


~ 


II 


The controversy over the “establishment” 2leuse begins with its very word- 
ing: ‘Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion.” No 
one doubts that this clause prevents Congress f-om establishing a church such 
as was known, at the time of the adoption of the Amendment, in England, 
where the Episcopal Church was recognized gs the official church, the only one 
_ entitled to public financial support and reccgnition and the one to which all - 
members of the- government were required to belong: But is the clause to be so 
narrowly interpreted? Evidence contemporary with the adoption of the Amend- 
ment suggests that it was intended to be conssrued more broadly and that -it 
prohibited more than merely those laws of eszablishment known to contem- 
porary England. 

If we assume that the framers of the First Amendment used words carefully, 
it is easy to see that the Amendment might well mean more than just a pro- 
hibition on establishing a national church in shea British sense. A law respecting 


‘4 Wheaton 415 (1819). | ` 
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an establishment of religion has more comprehensive connotations than a law 
respecting the establishment of a church. If the framers of the Amendment 
meant to prohibit Congress merely from the establishment of a “church,” one . 
may properly wonder why they didn’t so state. That the words church and re- 
ligion were regarded as synonymous seems highly improbable, particularly in, 


view of the fact that the contemporary state constitutional provisions dealing ~ 


‘with the subjecs of establishment used definite phrases such as “religious sect,’’ 
“sect,” or “denomination.’’® Not one used the more inclusive word religion. In 
fact, the use of the word religion probably was consciously avoided; for while 
30me state constitutions specifically prohibited a preference for or an establish- 
nent of any sect they just as specifically placed the religions of Christianity or. 
of Protestantism i in a preferred position. With such specific wording in con- . 
semporary. state constitutions, why was not a similar wording adopted for the 
sirst Amendment if its framers intended to prohibit nothing more than what 
she Statés were prohibiting? Indeed, concern over the use of the word “religion” 
“vas expressed when the House of Representatives, on August 15, 1789, was 
considering a proposal to amend Article I, section 9, by inserting between para- 
graphs two and three the provision that “No religion shall be established by 
law, nor shall the equal rights of conscience be infringed.” Mr. Sylvester ob- 
jected to the wording because “he feared it might be thought to havea tend- 
_ ency to abolish religion altogether.”’ In brief, church has a more sectarian 
connotation than religion, and the- prevention of the establishment of a church 
means that no particular sect may be established. The prohibition of a law 
raspecting “an establishment of religion,” on the other hand, can by contrast 
logically be interpreted as prohibiting state aid and encouragement to any and 
` al systems of belief concerned with the relation of man to the supernatural. 

The possibility that the word religion -was intentionally selected in prefer- 
-eace to church or any sect finds further support i in the fact that such a wording 
. would be more appropriate to and consistent with the views of those who 
espoused Deism. The extent to which Deism may have been an influence can 
oly be conjectured, but we do know that Deism had a widespread following 
in the United States at the time of the framing and adoption of the First Amend- > 
mant.® It was a belief with admittedly political ramifications, which explains in 
pert its attractiveness in the post-revolutionary days. At a time when people 
were thinking of liberty, Deism was a convenient raticnale for freeing the indi- - 
vidual and society from ecclesigstical domination. In some quarters ecclesiasti- 


‘See the constitutions of Delaware (1776), Art. 29; Massachusetts (1780), Art. 23; 
New Hampshire (1784), Art. 1, sec. 6; New Jersey (1776), Art. 19; and North Carolina 
(1776), Art. 34. Georgia’s constitution of 1790 provided in Article 9, sec. 3, that “no pref- 
erence shall ever be given by law tc any religious establishments or modes of worship.” 

‘ See the constitutions of Massachusetts (1780), New ai DEDIRE (1784), New Jersey . 
(1776) and North Carolina (1776). 


+ Annals of Congress, Vol. 1, p. 757. res 


2 Bee G. Adolph Koh, Republican Religion: The Americer Keedialidh and the Cult of 
ReEgion (New York, 1933); ; and Herbert M. Morais, Detam s in BeMemia Century America 
_ (New York, 1934). ` . 
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cal control meant-more i jus an meine with one’s own beliefs—it 
was-understood to be a potential instrament by which the lower classes could 
. be kept in subjection.-Deism provided the avenue to freedom from clericalism 
_ by denying the divinity of Christ end the Bible as the revealed word of God and 
by asserting that religion was ent_rely a matter of reason with each individual 
capable of knowing God without the aid of ‘any intermediary in the form of a 
clerical hierarchy or without participation in church services. Deism was thus 


-not only a highly individualistic belief but also ore which in the-extreme posi- 


tion would argue against any govarnment support of religion per se. 

Among the known or probabls Deists in ths early 1790’s were Jefferson, 
Franklin and John Adams.’ Ever among the ncn-Deists there were many like 
Washington and Madison who were classified.a3 Free-thinkers—men who en- 
tertained’& more than average degree of scepticism on stich matters as the 
. divinity of Christ and the Bible as the revelazion of God’s word: Nor were 
such beliefs at this time confined to the arietocracy. Koch observed that 


“The decade of the 1790’s had keft the clergy almost without exception in a 


hysterical condition. It was nct a matter ot Arminianism, Calvinism, or 
Catholicism, but religion itself that was on trial and ‘its very existence seriously © 
threatened.’’!* In short, Deism and free thought had a sufficiently wide follow- - 
ing in the 1790’s to make them s significant factar in the politics of that time. 
In the presidential campaign of 1800 the Federalists made much of Jefferson’s 
deistic tendencies. And pertinens +o our inquiry is the following observation: 
Thére is evidence that, outside of New England, the “great” were guilty of more than 
usual ‘‘open neglect” of church attendance and of “ths chief duties” of religion during the 
decade of the 1790's. The Rev. Ashbei Green, ‘of the Secend Presbyterian Church of Phila- 
delphia and one of the chaplains of Congress for eight y2ars from 1792, complained of the 


_ thin attendance of members of Congress at prayers. He attributed the usual absence of 
two-thirds of the members to the prevalence of free-thinking. u 


. An analysis of the various forms for the First Inana oropoed and 


ny in Congress does not answer the question at hand. Instead it adds to 


the wonder as to the intended scope of the Amendment: The proposal that: 
Congress “shall make no laws touching religion” was discarded." At the same 
. time James Madison made the proposal, cast im quite. specific language, that 
‘no national Teligion: shall be established by lsw.”* Madison withdrew this _ 
proposal when support was nct forthcoming. In brief, the uorane of the’ 
Amendment is less clear than scme of the rejected wordings: 

Thus-far attention has been d-rected to the significance of the word “religion” 
“in the Amendment. Can the werd “establish” be a key to the proper interpre- 
tation of the scope of the Amendment? The problem would be simple if the 
verb establish could be shown to have had onfy one connotation in 1791 when - 
used in connection with church-state relations. Yet while establish as used in 
England seems to have-had re“erence to apeci£e legal aspects of church-state 


9 See Morais, op. cit., pp. 92 and 113. 10 Koch, op. cit., p. 269. 
u Jbid., p. 84, footnote. 12 Annals of Congrzs:, Vol. 1, p. 759. 
u Ibid., pp. 758-759. as l , l 
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relations, and to have included no more, in the States at the time of tha adop- 
tion of the First Amendment the word was understood to apply to & wider 
scope of governmental activity. For example, an interesting use of the verb 
establish is found in the “Address to the People of Great Britain” by the first 
- Continental Congress. This address contained a criticism of the Quetee Act 
of 1774, in which provision was made for the payment of tithes to the Catholic 
clergy in accordance with the practice of the French regime in Canada. By the 
terms of the.Act, Protestants in Quebec were exempted definitely fram this 
payment. Nevertheless, the Address asserted “That we think the Legislature 
of Great-Britain is not authorized by the Constitution to establish a Religion 
fraught with senguinary and impious Tenets, or, to erect an arbitrary Form of 
_ Government in any quarter of the Globe.’’4 And towards the end of an “Address 

to the British Colonies in America” the Quebec Act was characterised Dy the 
same Congress as an Act by which the “Roman Catholic Religion, instead of 
being tolerated, as stipulated by the Treaty of Peace, is established.’ 

To denounce the Quebec Act as an establishment of the Catholic Church 
certainly leaves one in doubt. The doubt is not relieved when one reads in the 
Annals that when the previously mentioned proposal-to amend Article I, 
section 9, was being discussed Mr. Huntington 
said that he feared, with the gentlemen first up on this subject, that the words m-ght be 
taken in such latitude as to be extremely hurtful to the cause of religion. . . . The ministers 
of their congregations to the Eastward were maintained by the poaimnecens of thoze who 
belonged to their society; the expense of building meeting-houses was contributed in the 
3ame manner, These things were regulated by by-laws. If an action was brought bafore a 
Federal Court on any of these cases, the person who had neglected to perform his engage- 


ments could not be compelled to do it; for a support of ministers, or building’ pi places of 
worship might be sonstrued as a telona establishment. 


dither Mr. Huntington was utterly ridiculous in imagining that a court judg- 
ment requiring a man to pay his financial obligation to a church society could - 
be construed as establishing a religion by law, or, as is more likely, he merely 
`~ reflected the general uncertainty of his contemporaries as to just what consti- 
tuted an establishment of religion. There is, in fact, considerable evidence that 
_ when talking on the matter of severing church-state relations, the people in 
1790 were thinking in terms of the relations then obtaining in the colonies— 
test characterized by the term “multiple establishment” and quite diff2rent, 
f-om the contemporary “establishment” in England.’ The “multiple establish- 
ment” relationship was characterized by a tendency tó accept Protestantism 
as the official religion, if any official religion were chcsen, and not to give prefer- 
eace to any one sect within Protestantism. Some states also provided for the 
collection from all people of tithes in the forms of taxes, the funds so collected 
to be turned over to the church designated by the taxpayer. ‘In some instances 

“4 Journals of Congress (Philadelphia, 1777), p. 39. 6 Ibid., p. 53. 

18 Annals of Congress, Vol. 1, p. 758. 

17 The development of the system of “multiple establichment” has béčü well explained . 


bz R. Freeman Butts i in his American Tradition in Religion cnd Education (Boston, 1050), 
Cas. 2 and 3. 
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_ it was provided that, if the taxpayer did not specify a church, the money 
received from him was then to be used for the support of the local almshouse. 

By 1790 the colonists had, for the most part, already eliminated the essential 
features of the British establishment. Therefore, in urging further and more 
complete severance of church-state relations, they could have been thinking — 
only of the abolition of multiple establishments, in which the power of govern- 
ment was used to assist several or all sects equally. When thinking of prevent- 
ing the establishment of religion by law they were, according to this argument, 
choosing words to. prevent what was then going on. They wished to prevent 
equal treatment of all sects by the government. The “Bill Establishing a Pro- 
vision for Teachers of the Christian Religion,” which was proposed in Virginia 
in 1784, was framed in terms of the system of church-state relations just de- 
scribed. It was against this proposed bill that James Madison wrote his famous 
Memorial and Remonstrance, in which he made frequent use of the word estab- 
lish to referto the objectionable features of the bill. 

UI . 

Contemporary evidence indicates that the First Amendment almost cer- 
tainly was intended to prohibit more than merely the designation by Congress 
of a particular sect as the official church of the government. However, this 
conclusion gives little indication of the full extent of the prohibition. Evidence 
on this score is by no means clear, and during the century and a half following 
the adoption of the Amendment national eentiment regarding the outer limits 
of the prohibited area of governmental action has only. gradually taken form. 
It has not even yet become settled with regard to certain aspects of church- 
state relations. 

Time and custom have long since overruled the beliefs of Jefferson and Madi- 
son that presidential proclamations of national days of prayer and religious 
observance were contrary to the Constitution. And subsequent generations 
have rebelled at the completeness of the separation between church and: state 
implied in Article XI of the treaty of 1796 with Tripoli which, with the PRE 
of President Washington and the Senate, stated: 

As the government of.the United States of America is not, in any sense, founded on the 
Christian religion—as it has in itself no character of enmity against the laws, religion or 
tranquility, of Musselmen——and as the said States never have entered into any war or act 
of hostility against any Mahometan nation, it is declared by the parties, that no pretext 


arising from religious opinions shall ever produce an interruption of the harmony existing 
between the two countries,'§ 


When the Kentucky legislature, saturated with Deists, abolished the office of 
chaplain in 1793 on the ground that the office constituted a forbidden form of 
establishment, it took an extreme stand that custom has long since denied.! 
Yet doubts on the constitutionality of the office of chaplain remained, at least 
in some quarters, and found expression in the early 1850’s in the form of pet} 
` tions to Congress for the abolition of the offices of chaplain in the armed forces 
18 Statutes at Large, Vol. 8, p. 155. 19 Morais, op. cit., p. 158. 
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and Houses of Congress on the grounds of the First Amendment. The petitions 
were not dismissed as unworthy of attention, but were referred to the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, which examined the constitutional question in a 
special report.2® = -~ 

An early opportunity to clarify the scope of A prohibition.of the First 
Amendment came before Congress in February of 1811, when President Madi- 
son vetoed two bills because they violated the sete blishment of religion clause. 
The President objected to the first bill, which prov:ded for the incorporation of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of.Alexandria into the District of Columbia, 
on the grounds that by enacting into law “sundry rules and proceedings rela- 
tive purely to the organization and policy of the church incorporated . . . [this] 
particular church, therefore, would so far be a relizious establishment by law; 
a, legal force and sanction being given to certain articles in its constitution and 
administration.’”*! Further, he believed that by authorizing the incorporated 


_chureh to “provide for the support of the poor and the education of poor chil- | 


dren,” the bill “would be a precedent for giving ta religious societies as such a 
legal agency in carrying intd effect a public and civil duty.” To the second bill, 
which provided in section six for a grant of five acres of public land in New 
Salem, Louisiana Territory, to the local Baptist Church, the President objected 


that it “comprises a principle and/precedent, for tae Gopronuntion of funds of ` 


the United States, for the use and support of religious sociéties; contrary to the 
article of the Constitution which declares that Congress shall make no law re- 
specting a religious establishment [sic]. ” 2 The Annals do not show any debate 
on these bills before they were sent to the President, nor after their return was 
there enlightening discussion of the constitutional question involved. The first 


bill was returned with the President’s veto message on February 21, 1811.- 


After the reading of the ES Mr. Pitkin is reported by the Annals to 
have remarked—— 


that this question was new ‘to him. He had no idea that the Constitution precluded Con- 
gress from passing laws to incorporate religious societies for the purpose of enabling them 
‘to hold property, etc. He had always held the Constitution to intend to prevent the estab- 
lishment of a National Church, such as the Church of Enzland—a refusal to subscribe to 
the tenets of which was to exclude a citizen from office, eto. ` 


But the President’s message may have thrown him into doubts on the consti- 
tutional issue, for, according to the Annals, “Desiring time for reflection, -he 
therefore wished the bill to lie on the table for further consideration.” Mr. Pick- 
man followed these remarks by expressing the opinion that the bill was not an 
important one “a refusal to pass which would be productive of any serious in- 
jury; and yet, that a full discusston of the principles tt involved would occupy the 
whole of the remainder of the sesston.’’** The bill wes tabled, and when brought 
up two days later it failed to pass over the President’s veto by a vote of 29 to 74. 
'- The second bill was returned to the House of Representatives with the veto 


po 


1 


30 Senate Report, 376, 32nd Cong., 2nd Sess. 23 An-zals of Congress, Vol. 22, p. 983. 
" Ibid., p. 1098. 3 Ibid., p. 984. - % Idem. Italics supplied. 
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message on March 1, and failed of passage over the veto by a vote of 33 to 
55. On the following day, however, with the objectionable section six deleted, 
it was reintroduced and passed. The recorded proceedings of the House of 
Representatives after the return of these two bills may be interpreted either- 
as congressional acquiescence in presidential interpretation of the constitutional 
issue, as indifference to the subject matter of the bills, or as evidence of wide- 
spread doubt regarding the proper scope of the Amendment: Perhaps it was 
felt at that-late date that the time necessary for a proper discussion of the issue 
should not be allocated from the few remaining days of the session. However 
that may be, the fact remains that the ambiguity in the Amendment was by 
no means clarified by congressional vote or debate. 

In the famous Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States, aiio 
Justice Story wrote in 1833, almost ten pages were devoted to a discussion of the 
establishment of religion clause. Considering his prominence as a constitutional 
authority of the-time, it is significant that his discussion does not give a very 
precise elaboration of the clause but instead confines itself to general state- 
ments regarding its broad purposes and the problem of church-state relations. 
The significance of what he wrote hes in the attitudes he reflects regarding 
church and state. He opened his discussion by pointing to the fact that “how 
far any government has a right to interfere in matters touching religion, has 
been a subject much discussed by writers upon public and political law.” It 
was his opinion that “at all events, it is impossible for those, who believe in 
the truth of Christianity, as a divine revelation, to doubt, that it is the especial — 
duty of government to foster, and encourage it among all the citizens and sub- 
jects.” Further, he felt that “there will:probably be found few persons in this, 
or any other Christian country, who would deliberately contend, that it was 
` unreasonable, or unjust to foster and encourage the Christian religion generally, 
as a matter of sound policy, as well as of revealed truth.” With specific re- 
spect to the “establishment” clause he commented: i 

- Probably at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, and of. the amendment to it, 
now under consideration, the general, if not the universal, sentiment in America was, that 
Christianity ought to receive encouragement from the state, so far as was not incom- 
patible with the private rights of conscience, and the freedom of religious worship. An 


attempt to level all religions, and to make it a matter of state policy to hold all in utter 
indifference, would have created universal disapprobation, if not universal indignation.” 


It was Story’s view that the object of the Amendment was to eliminate rivalry 
among Christian sects and thus to remove the means of religious persecution. 

But while Justice-Story was persuaded that as a-matter of constitutional 
policy the American people favored the encouragement of Christianity, he 
was obviously dubious as to the permissible action which | government could 
take on the matter of religion. He was not even precise in his use of the term 
establishment when he wrote: 


_ The real difficulty lies in ascertaining the limits, to which government may rightfully 


Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States (Boston, 18338), Vol. 8, sec. 1865. 
% Ibid., sec. 1867. 17 Ibid., seo. 1868, 
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go in fostering and encouraging religion. Three cases may easily be supposed. One, where a 
government affords aid to a particular religion, leaving all persons free to adopt any other; 
another, where it creates an ecclesiastical establishment for the propagation of the doc- 
trines of a particular sect of that religion, leaving a like freedom to all others; and a third, 
where-it creates such an establishment, and excludes all persons, not belonging to it, either 
wholly, or in part, from any participation in the public honours, trusts, emoluments, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the state,** 


In brief, he understood that the Amendment called for a rather extensive 
severance of connections between church and state as being advisable for 
both the federal and the state governments? 


It was under a solemn consciousness-of the dangers from ecclesiastical ambition, the . ~ 
bigotry of spiritual pride, and the intolerance of sects, thus exemplified in our domestic, 
as well as in-foreign annals, that it was deemed advisable to exclude from the national gov- 
ernment all power to act upon the subject. The situation, too, of the different states equally 
proclaimed the policy, ag well as the necessity of such an exclusion. 


Without saying how far the national government was excluded, he implied 
that the exclusion was greater than had ever before been attempted in the 
history of the world: 


It yet remains a problem to be solved in human affairs, whether any free government -a 


can be permanent, where the public worship of God, and the support of religion, constitute 

no part of the policy or duty of the state in any assignable shape. The future experience of 

Christendom, and’ chiefly of the American states, must settle this problem, as yet new in 

the history of the world, abundant, as it has been, in experiments in the theory of govern- 
ment.’ | : 


Apparently the earliest concise expression to come from a government agency 
concerning the meaning of the “establishment” clause is found in a report of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee in 1853. That short, four-page report was 
written by the Committee after a study of petitions requesting the abolition 
of the office of chaplain in the armed forces and in the Houses of Congress on 
the ground that the creation of those offices by law had constituted a violation 
of the “establishment” clause. It was the opinion of the Committee that the 
clause was to be interpreted in terms of the. system known in England in 1790. 
The clause} wrote the Committee— 
referred, without doubt, to that establishment which existed in the mother country, and 
its Meaning is to be ascertained by, ascertaining what that establishment was. It was the 
connexion with the state of a particular religious society, by its endowment, at the public 
expense, in exclusion of, or in preference to, any other, by giving to its members exclusive» 
political rights, and by compelling the attendance of those who rejected its communion 
upon its worship, or religious observances. These three particulars constituted that union 


of church and state of which our ancestors were so justly jealous, and against which they 
so wisely and carefully provided.” 


But it does not seem to have been the opinion of the Committee that a complete 
system of establishment as known in England in the 18th century was necessary 
in order to violate the First Amendment. For, the Committee continued: 


% Tbid., sec. 1866. -239 Tbid., sec. 1873. Italics supplied. 
8° Jbid., sec. 1869. 3 Senate Report 376, aed Cong., 2nd Sess., p. 1. 
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If Congress has passed, or should pass, any law which, fairly construed, has in any de- 
gree introduced, or should attempt to introduce, in favor of any church, or ecclesiastical 


“association, or system of religious faith, all or any one of these obnoxious particulars— 


endowment at the public expense, peculiar privileges to its members, or disadvantages or 
penalties upon those who should reject its doctrines or belong to other communions—such 
law would be a “law respecting an establishment of religion,” and, therefore, in violation 
of the constitution. But no law yet passed by Congress is justly liable to such an objection.® 


Before concluding, the Committee expressed the interesting opinion that the 
petitioners might have been in a stronger legal position had they petitioned 
against Sunday observance laws. In deciding that the office of chaplain did not 
violate the constitution, the Committee buttressed its constitutional interpre- 
tation with an argument drawn from tradition and acceptance. Pointing out 
that if the claim of the petitioners were constitutionally correct it would have 
been recognized by the men in Congress at the time of the adoption of the First 
Amendment, the Committee concluded: 

What met the approval of our Washington, and of all the great men who have suc- 
ceeded him}; what commands the general commendation of people; what is at once so ven- 


erable and so lovely, so respectable and respected—ought not, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, now to be discontinued:® 


If there were not at this time a universally accepted understanding of the 
prohibitions of the “establishment of religion” clause, at least there had devel- 
oped by tradition certain acceptable church-state relations. Not only were the 
services of chaplains in the federal government considered permissible but also 
were such matters as the designation of national-days of prayer and thanks- 
giving and the enactment of Sunday observance laws regarded as appropriate 
subjects for presidential proclamations and legislative action. Furthermore,. 
Justice Story in his Commentaries of 1833 apparently did not voice a minority 
view when he assumed a special intimacy between the American people and 
their government on the one hand and Christianity—more particularly Protes- 
tantism, which he regarded as the religion of liberty—on the other. The Justice 
took advantage of the opportunity to put the stamp of official approval on 
this preference for Christianity when in the case of Mr. Girard’s will, he wrote 
in the opinion for a unanimous Court: 

It is also said, and truly, that the Christian religion is a part of the common law of 
‘Penusylvania. . 

It is unnecessary for us, however, to consider what would be the Tegal effect_of a devise 
in Pennsylvania for the establishment of a school or college, for the propagation of Juda- 
ism, or Deism, or any other form of infidelity. Such a case is not to be presumed to exist in 
a Christian country. 

During the 1870's there was an opportunity to bring about a clarification on 
a national scale of the matter of separation of church and state, but it passed 
without producing any concrete development in American constitutional] policy. 
In 1863 the belief that the Civil War was an expression of Divine displeasure 


® Ibid., pp. 1-2. 8 Ibid., p. 4. 
H Vidal et al. v. Girard’s Executors, 2 Howard 127, 198 (1844). - 
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against the nation resulted in the call to a convention at Xenia, Ohio, for prayer 
and Christian conference with special reference to the state of the nation. As 
an outgrowth of this. conference, the National Association to Secure the 
Religious Amendment to the Constitution of the United States was organized 
in 1864. The basic purpose of this group was to secure amendatory clauses in 
the preamble and other appropriate places in the federal Constitution that 
would acknowledge God, Jesus.Christ and the Bible as the fountain of law 
and good morals, as well as of religion. In 1867 the Honorable William Strong, 
later Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court, was elected presi- 
dent of the Association and he outlined its objectives in the calls to the 1872 


and 1873 conventions. In 1872 he deplored the fact that the Constitution makes | 


no acknowledgement of God and the Bible, and thus— , 

has fostered among us mischievous ideas like the following: The nation, as ‘such; has no 
relations to God; its authority has no higher source than the will of the people; govern- 
ment is instituted only for the lower wants of man; the State goes beyond ita sphere when 
it educates religiously, or legislates against profanity or Sabbath desecration.® 


At about this time actions initiated on constitutional grounds were elimi- 
nating Bible reading. in the public schools of several states. In 1873 Justice 
Story declared that this matter “and many similar questions, are now demand- 
ing attention and decisive settlement.” It is clear that Justice Strong consid- 
ered the current attacks on Bible reading in the schools, Sabbath laws and anti- 
polygamy laws as justified under existing constitutional provisions. Those who 
assail legislation, such as Sabbath laws, “on the ground of their inconsistency 
with the Constitution of the United States” must be met, he declared, “at 
their own point of attack.” He explained further: 


The National Association has been formed for the purpose of securing such an amend- 
ment to the Constitution as will suitably acknowledge Almighty God as the author of the 


nation’s existence and the ultimate source of its authority, Jesus Christ as its Ruler, and - 


the Bible as the fountain of its laws, and thus indicate that this is a Christian nation, and 


place all Christian laws, institutions, and usages in our government on an undeniable legal 


basis in the fundamental law of the land,” 
This was not a matter of tilting at windmills, for the National ieot 


had real adversaries. Not only had the reading of the Bible in public schools 


been declared invalid in some states, but the President of the United States 
‘was taking a strong stand on the matter of sectarian education in the public 
schools. With a sincere belief that wise constitutional policy dictated a rather 
complete absence of religion in the schools, President Grant in his annual 
message to Congress in 1875 urged the proposal of an amendment to the Fed- 

' eral Constitution— 


making it the duty of each of the several States to establish and forever maintain free pub- 


% Proceedings of the National Convention to Secure the Religious Amendment of the Con- 
atitution of the United States (Philadelphia, 1872), p. 2. This convention was held in Cin- 
cinnati on January 31 and February 1, 1872 

* Proceedings . . (Philadelphia, 1873) , p. 2, This convention was held in New York 
City on February 26 and 27, 1873. 
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lic schools adequate to the education of all the children in the rudimentary branches within 
their respective limits, irrespective of sex, color, birthplace,-or religions; forbidding the 
teaching in said schools of religioua, atheistic, or pagan tenets; and prohibiting the grant- 
ing of any school funds, or school taxes, or any part thereof, either by legislative, munici- 
pal, or other authority, for the benefit or in aid, directly or meu, of any religious 
sect or denomination. . ae , 


‘Later in the same message he emphasized the need not only for the above 
amendment but also for legislation that would “Declare church and state for- 
ever separate and distinct, but each free within its proper sphere, and that 
all church property shall bear its own proportion of taxation.’ - 

In urging this constitutional amendment President Grant was supported by 
the Republican Party Platforms of 1876 and 1880 and the Prohibition Party 
Platform of 1876.3? In these two campaigns the Democratic Party affirmed its 
adherence to the “two-fold separation of church and state” and to the pro- 
hibition of any grant of public monies to any sect or creed, but it opposed the 
proposal of the Republicans as constituting an invasion of state powers and 
stimulating “sectarian strife in respect to the public schools.’’#® 

At a time when public attention’ was focused on the matter of sectarianism 
in the schools, Mr. Blaine introduced the following proposed amendment into 
the House of Representatives (on December 14, 1875): 

No State shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof; and no money raised by taxation in any State for the support of pub- 
lic schools, or derived from any public fund therefor; nor any public lands devoted thereto, 


shall ever be under the control of any religious sect, nor shall any money so raised or lands 
so devoted be divided between religious sects or denominations.“ 


The amendment was referred to the Committee on the J udiciary, from which 
it was reported favorably on August 4, 1876. The proposal had, however, been 
altered by the addition of the provision that “this article shall not vest, enlarge 
or diminish legislative power in the Congress.” This change was made, said 
Mr. Hoar, to quiet fears that the amendment would enlarge federal powers. 
In this form the amendment passed the House by the overwhelming vote of 180 
to 7.2 On August 7 it was introduced into the Senate, where it was immedi- 
ately referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. That committee recom- 
mended a substitute amendment which, for our purposes, differed from the 
House amendment on three points: the prohibition was. extended to the use of 
any public funds, not just those funds specifically raised for school purposes; 
the amendment was made applicable to the federal government as well as to 
the states; and Congress was given power “by appropriate legislation, to pro- 
vide for the prevention, and punishment of violations of this article.” After 
considerable debate the Senate, by a vote of 27 to 15, accepted the substitution 


37 Congressional Record, Vol. 4, p. 175. 3t Tbid., p. 181. 

1 See Kirk H. Porter, National Party Platforms (New York, 1924), pp. 96, 110 and 93.. 
t0 Tbid., pp. 86, 99, and 89. “ Congresstonal Record, Vol. 4, p. 205. 

43 Tbid., pp. 5189-5192. 

8 The Senate version can be found in Congressional Record, Vol. 4, p. 64538. 
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proposed by its committee. This action was taken on August 11; but the motion 
for the adoption of the Senate version of the amendment, put to the Senate on 
August 14, failed for want of a two-thirds majozity, the vote being 28 to 16. 

Such a variety of views and attitudes was expressed in the Senate debate 
that it is impossible to say why the proposal feiled to attract the necessary 
four additional votes.“ But the wording of the proposed amendment and the 
debates contain several matters of interest to us. In the first place, both the 


Senate and House versions opened by prohibiting the States from making “any. 


law respecting an establishment of religion” and then went on to deal with the 


prohibition of the use of public funds for sectarian education., The inference is 


obvious that these were treated as two separate and mutually exclusive pro- 
hibitions. No one suggested that the first prohibition automatically included 
the second. In fact, Senator Christiancy who spoke and voted ror the Senate 
version criticized the House version because: 


_ It simply prohibits the States from doing these things; it does not prohibit the United 
States; and under the Constitution of the United States, as it now stands, it is entirely 


competent to devote lands or impose taxes and appropriate money for sectarian purposes.“ - 


A second point of interest is that the Senate version specifically provided that 
the prohibitions of the amendment “shall not be construed to prohibit the read- 
ing of the Bible in any school or institution.” Finally, the debates show no 
disagreement over the principle of keeping public funds from sectarian educa- 


` tion but only a disagreement over the methods for implementing that principle. . 


It is to be noted that from the time of these debat2zs onward Congress required 
new states admitted into the Union to have provisions in their constitutions 
covering the use of funds for sectarian purposes.“ 


Quite likely a major factor in the failure of the Blaine Amendment was a 


belief that it was unnecessary inasmuch as many of the state constitutions 
already contained: similar prohibitions. Senator Randolph, who favored the 
House version, observed, nevertheless, that “upon many of the States it is of 
no additional effect, because they have already, in spirit, adopted amendments 
to their own constitutions of similar effect.’’47 The problem of eliminating sec- 
tarian influence from the schools was by no means new. At the beginning of the 


public education system the-inclusion of moral teaching, together. with the ` 


reading of the Bible, recital of the Lord’s Prayer, and singing of hymns, had 
been widely accepted as appropriate and advisabls for the moral character of 
coming generations. However, in spite of professions of religious freedom, 


“ The fact that this proposed amendment was made an issue in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1876, and also that the Papal Encyclical of 1864 was brought into the senatorial 
debate by Senator Edmunds, gave the issue a partisan flavor and possibly caused the pro- 
posed amendment to lose some support in the Senate which it otherwise would have had. 

t Congressional Record, Vol. 4, p. 6246. 

# See Statutes at Large, Vol. 25, p. 677, for North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana and 
Washington; Statutes at Large, Vol. 28, p. 108, for Utah; Statutes at Large, Vol. 34, p. 270, 
for Oklahoma; and Statutes at Large, Vol. 36, PP. 559 and #0; for New Mexico and Ari- 
ZODA., 

17 Congressional Record, Vol. 4, p. 5455. a ut 
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Americans have not always been above.sectarian strife, as the story of_the 
Protestant crusade in America reveals only too well.“ By the 1850’s consider- 
able controversy Had developed over the matter of religion i in the schools-—a 
controversy that was focusing attention on such questions as public aid to 
parochial schools and Bible reading in the public schools, This anti-sectarian 
move had for its objective the elimination of sectarian strife and jealousies by 
the simple device of denying to any sect an opportunity to use public funds or 
the public schools to promote its own doctrines. In brief, non-sectarianism was 
- the only ground on which the sects could get together.“® The movement of which 
the Blame Amendment was merely a culminating expression was, then, by no 
means anti-Christian nor ariti-religious, as Justice Strong and the Association 
to Secure the Religious Amendment to the Constitution. of the United States 
seemed to think. In fact, eight years before the Senate debated the Blaine 
Amendment Thomas M. Cooley wrote in his famous Constitutional Limitations: 
Those-things which are not lawful under any of the American constitutions may be 
stated thus:—~ 
1. Any law respecting an establishment of religion. 
2. Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religious instruction. Not only is 
no one denomination to be favored at the expense of the rèst, but all support of 
religious instruction must be entirély voluntary.’ 


National sentiment at the time of the Blaine Amendment seems clearly to 
have been solidified on a few phases of church-state relations. Not only was 
there agreement on the points made by Cooley but also it seems to have 
become common to regard church and state in America as being separated as 
far as possible. Thus Theodore Woolsey, a Doctor of Divinity and past Presi- 
‘dent of Yale University, writing on the various forms of church-state relations 
known to history concluded with— 


the last form of relation between church and state, that of complete separation, so far as 
separation can be complete where a certain degree of protection is required, the same kind 
and degree that would be necessary for maintaining rights in any secular sphere of action. 

This is the plan that now runs through all the states of this union.™ 


While the principle of separation was thus widely acknowledged in the 
United States, it was just as widely acknowledged that this was a Christian. 
nation.® President Grant, in fighting sectarianism in education; also urged the 


“ See R. A. Billington; The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 (New York, 1938). 

4° Senator Frelinghuysen in opposing the narrowness of the House version remarked: 
“We know that in one State’within a decade $1,200,000 was voted Protestant institutions 
for which Catholics of the country were taxed, and we know that in the same period several 
millions of dollars were voted to Catholic ane titons for which Protestants were taxed.” 
Congressional Record, Vol. 4, p. 5245. 

50 Thomas M. Cooley, Constitutional Limitations (1st ed., Boston, 1868), p. 469. 

* Theodore Woolsey, Political ‘Science; or, The State Theoretically and Practically 
Considered (New York, 1877), Vol. 2, p. 467. Italics supplied. i 

a A number of statements to this effect are to be found in opinions of the United 
” States Supreme Court. Justice David J. Brewer wrote a book entitled The United States a 
Christian Nation (Philadelphia, 1905). 
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banishment of polygamy, saying ‘That polygamy should exist in a free, en- 


lightened, and Christian country without the power to punish so flagrant a _ 


crime against decency and morality seems preposterous.” Herein lies a diffi- 


culty in giving precision to the boundary between church and state; for any. 


acknowledgment of governmental favoritism towards Christianity may at 
_times seem inconsistent with the principle that the American state and church 
are to be separate. The national attention accorded the problem in the 1870's 
resulted in giving precision to only a segment of the boundary line. Since that 
time the problem and all proposed amendments related to it have received no 
~ significant nation-wide discussion.“ 


Prior to 1946 the “establishment” clause had received much léss attention . 


from the Supreme Court than it had from either the President or Congress. The 


only early case directly involving the clause was Bradfield v. Roberts. That . 


case involved an appropriation by Congress for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia, the money to be distributed by the Com- 
missioners of the District. Pursuant to this Act the Commissioners allocated 
part: of the funds for the construction of an isolation wing for a hospital that 
was operated by a group of Catholic nuns. It was sought to enjoin this use of 
public funds on the grounds that the allocation constituted a forbidden “law 
respecting the establishment of religion.” In denying the injunction the Court 


avoided any elaboration on the meaning of the clause. Instead, the Court - 


‘reached its decision by taking the position that the appropriation was being 
made to.a hospital open to everyone. The fact that the hospital was operated 
by a religious society did not mean that the appropriation was for the benefit 
of that religion. From this reasoning, one can only infer that the injunction 


would have been issued had the funds been used directly or even indirectly to. 


promote the doctrines of a particular sect. In short, this decision explained fur- 


ther what the amendment does not prohibit father than what it Gosh l 


prohibit. 


In only one other case did the Court have a clear opportunity to elaborate on | 


the meaning of the “establishment” clause—an opportunity which it did not 
develop. That case was a suit by Quick Bear against Leupp, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, to enjoin the payment of money to the Bureau -of Catholic 


Indian Missions for Catholic schools among the Sioux Indians.’ Congress for _ 


some time had followed the policy of contracting with various religious groups 
to provide schooling among the Indians. This action was taken to fulfill the 
treaty obligations of the United States to provide education for the Indians. 
In the Quick Bear case the fact. was emphasized that the funds used were 
drawn from a trust fund created for the Sioux Indians. Under the circum- 
stances it was considered that Leupp was acting in what might be termed a 
private or quasi-private capacity as a trustee of the Indian funds. But Chief 


`N 


53 Congressional Record, Vol. 4, p. 180. Italics supplied.. oe 


H See Herman V. Ames, Proposed Amendments to the Constitution, House Doeuitent- 


853, Part 2, 54th Cong., 2nd Sess.; and M. A. Musmanno, Proposed Amendments to the 
Constitution, House Document 551, "70th Cong., 2nd Sess. 
55 175 U. S. 291 (1899). a 210 U. 8..50 (1908). 
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Justice Fuller did vaguely ‘indicate, that had diss been involved the use of 
public funds, rather than of trust funds, the action might ners been unconsti- 
tutional.*? 

In all other cases where the “establishment”? diku has been mentioned by 
the Court it has quickly been submerged in a general discussion of religious 
freedom.§® Virtually nothing had been done by the Court ‘in the way of develop- 
ing the “establishment” clause as a separate clause prior to the Everson case. 
This noteworthy fact was emphasized by the selection of the issue in the case 
of Cochran v. Louisiana State Board of Education, where an attempt was made 
to prevent the state of Louisiana from purchasing non-sectarian textbooks and 
making them available to students in parochial schools.” Although the Court . 
had, well prior to this suit, considered the Fourteenth Amendment as imposing 
upon the states the prohibitions of the First Amendment, counsel for Cochran 
chose to contest this action of Louisiana not on the grounds of the “‘establish- 
ment” clause but on the grounds that it constituted a -forbidden deprivation 
of private property for a private use contrary to the due process clause. On this 
issue the Court upheld the Louisiana action. In so doing it followed a line of 
reasoning similar to that used in the Bradfield case: the appropriation of tax 
funds was for a public purpose and the fact that the educational institution 
was operated by members of a particular sect did not change the character of 
the appropriation. The implication here, as in the Bradfield case, i8 that the 
appropriation, had it.been devoted to sectarian purposes, would have been 
prohibitable because used for non-public purposes.. 

In contrast to the federal courts, the state courts have been faced with a 
substantial amount of litigation dealing with the problem of church-state rela- 
tions.®° While virtually ‘every state has had constitutional provisions to pro- 
hibit sectarian education in particular and to deal in general with the separa- . 
tion of church and state, we yet find considerable variation in the application 
of general principles to concrete situations.“ The reading of the King James 
version of the Bible in public schools has been regarded as non-sectarian in 

57 Ibid., p. 81. | 

88 For example: seo Reynolds v. United States, 98 U. S. 145 (1878). 

#9 281 U. 8. 370 (1930). 

- 8 See William G. Torpey, Judicial Doctrines of Religious Rights in America (Chapel 
Hill, 1948) for a discussion of numerous state court decisions on various aspects of sectar- 
ianism in the schools. 

81 In a note on “Catholic Schools and Public Money” the authors oprave that: “By 
1938 only Vermont lacked at least one constitutional provision capable of limiting the 
grant of public funds for Catholic, or other sectarian, education. The phraseology of the 
' provisions varies, but seyen generic types are distinguishable: prohibition (1) against the 
use of public school funds for any purpose other than the support of common schools; (2) 
against any grant or appropriation of money, property, or credit of the state to educational 
institutions not under the-exclusive control of the state; (3) upon the appropriation of public 
funds for any sectarian purpose, society, or institution; (4) denying state aid to educational 
institutions controlled by a sectarian denomination; (5) denying state aid to sectarian 
schools; (6) denying state aid to private schools; (7) upon appropriations of public money 
for any school in which a sectarian doctrine is taught. There are, in addition, miscellaneous 


groups of provisions, as well as statutes in some of the forms suggested.” Yale Law Journal, 
Vol. 50, pp. 920-921 oe 
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some states but as sectarian and prohibitable in other states. Use of public - 


funds for transporting children to parochial schools and for providing text- | 


books in these schools has received similarly varied interpretations. Where a 
local parochial school has become the'sole school in the district, and, by agree- 
ment with the local school board, has been supported out of public funds as 
though it were the public school, although remaining under the control of the 
church, the system has been invalidated in some states and upheld in others.™ 

Along with these varied views there has been the growing feeling in many 
communities that the proper moral training of the school children cannot 
adequately be given merely through the family and available church classes 
on Sunday. In consequence, two systems have evolved for providing religious 
instruction during the week with the cooperation of the boards of education.” 
The earlier one to develop was the ‘‘dismissed time” system whereby the schools 
dismissed the children earlier than usual on one day a week so that those whose 
parents so desired, could attend religious classes in their own churches. In some 
quarters, at least, this arrangement was found to be impractical because either 
the churches were so far from the schools as to make the attendance unduly 
burdensome to the child or truancy was so high as to render the system obvi- 
ously ineffective. There then grew up a system known as the “released time” 
system which, in varying forms, involved an agreement with the school board 
for the release of children during school hours for a certain period each week, 
at which time those whose parents so desired could receive sectarian instruction 
of their choice in the school rooms by non-publié school teachers. Some school 
districts which have tried one or the other of these forms of religious education 
have abandoned the attempt altogether. With some 2,000 school districts 
still using some form of released or dismissed time system in 1947 there was 


ample evidence that, whatever else it might mean, the American tradition of 


separation of church and state did not signify to the majority of the people in 
those districts that the power of government could not be used in an indirect 
and incidental way to promote religious instruction in the sect of one’s choice. 
In conclusion, & quick survey of the problem of church-state relations up 
to 1946 does not carry us very far toward discovering a, detailed definition of 
the American tradition of the separation of church and state. Perhaps we should 
not be surprised, for as Evarts B. Greene noted: 
What has been called the American tradition of the separation of church and state 
was...far from béing universally accepted at the close of the Revolutionary War. That 
result, with certain qualifications to be considered later, was the outcome of another half 


century of experience and public discussion. In this further advance the honor of leader- 
ship belongs to Virginia.™ 


Laan 


A survey does reveal, however, the development of some basic principles ‘ 


& For example see State ex rel Johnson v. Boyd, 28 N. E. (2nd) 256 (Indiana, 1940), and 
Harfet v. Hoegen, 163 8. W. (2nd) 609 (Missouri, 1942). 

& See Alvin W. Johnson and Frank H. Yost, Separation of Church and State in the United 
States (Minneapolis, 1948). ‘ 

“ Evarts B. Greene, Religion and the State (New York, 1941), p. 85. 
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and attitudes that have a bearing on the problem of interpreting the ‘‘establish- 
ment”. clause. It is clear that the clause was regarded by many, shortly after 
its adoption, as prohibiting more than the creation of an established church 
such as then existed in England. In most of the discussion, the “establishment” 
clause was considered in connection with the principle of religious freedom, 
as though establishment of religion and the free exercise of religion were to 
be taken together as jointly embodying the principle of separation of church 
and state. The result has been an unquestioned acceptance of the general propo- 
sition that government shall neither be used to discriminate against a sect nor - 
be controlled by nor used for the promotion of a particular sect. Provisions 
against the use of public funds for sectarian instruction or other similar pur- 
poses are to be understood as an implementation of this proposition. This 
position was well expressed, with perhaps some historical inaccuracies, by 
Jeremiah 8. Black in 1856 when he wrote in his essay on Religious Liberty: 

The manifest object of the men who framed the institutions of this country, was to have 
a State without religion, and a Church without politice—that is to say, they meant that one 
should never be used as an engine for any purpose of the other... . Our fathers seem to 
have been perfectly sincere in their belief that the members of the Church would be more 
patriotic, dnd the citizens of the State more religious, by keeping their respective functions 


entirely separate. For that reason they built up a wall of complete and perfect partition 
between the two.® ; 


Concurrent with the emergence of this doctrine, however, has been the adop- 
tion of legislation and the acceptance of judicial decisions which give govern- 
ment support to some of the basic principles of Christianity. Hence an obvious 
conclusion: the American principle of separation does not prohibit all forms of 
governmental aid to religion, but rather contains a distinction between per- 
missible and prohibitable aid. 
; IV 

To return to the questions raised at the outset regarding constitutional inter- 
pretation, an examination of the intentions of the framers of the First Amend- 
ment and of the customary practices and attitudes that relate to church-state 
_ relations does not provide a simple and direct answer to the many legal prob- 
lems that may well come before the Court in the future. In some respects Ameri- 
can thought and action have vacillated and have even given rise tio the existence 
of apparently contradictory policies. Where such has been the case, the matters 
belong in the realm of legislative rather than constitutional policy and are thus 
beyond the province of the judiciary to settle. But throughout the development 
of American constitutional thought certain basic principles regarding church- 
state relations have emerged and the recognition of these as part of the First 
Amendment and their application to concrete problems is clearly the respensi- 
bility of the judiciary. 

The Court could avoid the problem of passing upon the validity of state 


% Chauncey F. Black, Essays and Speeches of Jeremiah S. Black (New York, 1886), 
p. 58. 
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` action were it to declare that the “establishment of religion”. clause» dees not - 


apply to the states by way of the Fourteenth Amendment. This course of action 
was strongly urged in appellee’s brief in the McCollum case; ; and historically 
there are sound grounds for so holding, inasmuch as the framers—whatéver 
-else they may have intended by the clause—inteaded to limit only the federal 


. governmént. (In fact, by their silence, they se2m clearly to have intended 
that the individual states could deal with relig-on as they pleased.) Súch a 
dezision, however, would be both unwise and impossible at this time, for the - 


Court, having already gone too far in holding the First Amendment to be a 


- Oe 


part of the Fourteenth Amendment, cannot now recant. Indeed, it is doubtful 


whether many who quarrel with the McCollum decision would actually welcome 
a step which could mean the freedom of states td alter their constitutions, to 
adopt an official church and to permit units of local government to give prefer- 


ential treatment to a ‘particular sect. Further, zhis course could lead to an “x 


‘absurd situation, unless. the “establishment” and “free exercise” provisions of 
-the First Amendment were both to be held inapplicable to the states. To hold 


that the states are limited by the “free exercise” provision but not, by the ` 


“establishment” provision would meat that local religious minorities have _ 


federal protection against oppressive state action, but that there is no federal 
_ hindrance to a local religious majority’ 8 using its position to obtain local prefer- 
ential treatment. 

The argument to the effect that the individual is protected from state action 
by only a part of the religious provisions of the Federal Constitution is based 
on a questionablé reading of the words “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ The 
“establishment” provision is so intimately related to the “free exercise” pro- 


vision that the two must be regd together as a un-t—a unit which cannot logi- . 


cally be separated. The ultimate object of each phrase is the same: to prevent 
a religious majority from using its political power to its own advantage, either 
through outright oppression of the minority or through direct governmental 
assistance. It is this ultimate objective that has been accepted as a part of the 


Fourteenth Amendment, and“the Court in the Everson case quite, properly. 


refused to separate these two provisions of the Fst Amendment. But to say 
that the Court can not go back on the Fourteenth Amendment does not mean 


that it is free to go forward as it aes in its elaboration of the First Amend- 


ment. 

In the application of the First sacle to ihe Fis and M Collum 
situations, the members of the Court chose an unsupportable position which 
was crucial to the arguments in both cases. When Justice Black wrote in the 


majority opinion for the Everson decision that tha First Amendment “means, 


at least ‘this: Neither a state nor the Federal Government... can pass laws 
which aid... all religions,” he expressed an opixion that’ was reiterated not 
only in his M Collum opinion but also in each of the concurring and dissenting 
opinions connected with the two cases. Yet this B an extreme position which 


æ See Justice Jackson in 3380°U. S. 27; Justice Rutledgə in 1 330 U. §. 32; Justice Frank- 
. farter in 333 U. 8. 231; and Justice Reed i in 833 U. 8. 243. ~ 
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cannot be maintained. In fact the Everson decision itself, by allowing grants 
of public funds to pay for the transportation of children to parochial schools, 
“ was not consistent with this position. Schools which have as one of their pri- 
mary objectives the promotion of the doctrines of a particular sect are cer- 
tainly aided in that objective by the use of public funds to transport the chil- 
dren to and from school. ‘Both the “released time” and “dismissed time” 
systems also constitute aid to religion. In both instances the educational system 
of the state is being accommodated to the furtherance of religion, and. cer- 
tainly under the “dismissed time” and under some forms of the “released time” 
system the power of government, by requiring attendance at a religious class 
and by punishing truancy, is brought to bear—as indeed it is intended to 
-bear—upon students whose parents desire their attendance for sectarian in- 
struction. At the very least the competition of religion with the playground, 
workshop or corner movie is minimized, if not entirely eliminated, through the 
cooperation of the school. That this required attendance is aid there can be 
no question. But that is not the important point. Tax exemption is also aid, . 
as is any governmental action that makes it financially easier for children to 
attend parochial schools or for people to deduct gifts to churches from their 
incomes for tax purposes. The basic question which requires an answer is: What 
is prohibitable aid? ` ` 

The answer to this crucial question is to be found in the ened effect of 
the “establishment” and “free exercise” provisions of the First Amendment. 
The governmental limitations imposed by those provisions at the present stage 
of American constitutional development can be briefly sumimarized. No sect or 
religion may be designated as the official church of the government. No legis- 
lation may be passed which gives preferential treatment to a particular sect 
. or denomination or which involves religious discrimination or oppression. The 
use of public funds for the support of an institution is prohibited if an essential 
objective of the institution is the advancement of sectarian doctrine. Finally, 
legislation which creates such a relationship between government and a particu- 
lar sect or sects as to enable the one to control the other and thereby use the 
other for its own ends, is clearly prohibited by the Constitution. - 

In view of the above stated limitations imposed by the First Amendment, 
the opinions of the Court in the Everson and McCollum cases are based on 
highly questionable premises and the decision in the Everson case is hardly in 
accord with sound constitutional doctrine. The appropriation of public funds 
to pay for the transportation of children to parochial schools, which have a 
clearly sectarian objective, can not be regarded as other than forbidden by the 
Constitution: In the Everson case Justice Black and four of his colleagues up- 
held such an appropriation on the ground that the school child, not the church, 
was receiving the benefit of a public welfare program designed to protect and 
assist children in going to and from public and parochial schools. The defect 
in the use of this public welfare argument is two-fold. In the first place, Justice 
Black concedes that the séctarian objective of the parochial school is aided by 
the payment of bus fare and that a direct appropriation to. the parochial school 
would have been invalid. The conclusion is inescapable that an appropriation, 


= which would be invalid under the First Amendment if made directly, is per- 
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mitted if made indirectly and as a part of a general program characterized as 
promoting the public welfare. Secondly, the line of reasoning which justifies 
bus fares would also justify the appropriation of public funds for the construc- 
tion, maintenance and staffing of parochial schools, particularly if the appro- 


. priation were in the form of payments to parents to reimburse them for tuition. 


Certainly the child is as much the direct beneficiary of heat, light, seats and 
instruction in the parochial school as he is the direct beneficiary of the bus 
fare. < 

In the McCollum opinion Justice Black carried to an extreme the principle 


that governmental funds and assistance should not be devoted to sectarian . 


ends. He and a majority of his colleagues found that the “released time” sys- 
tem of religious education in Champaign, Illinois, was unconstitutional because 
‘not only are the state’s tax-supported public school buildings used for the 
dissemination of religious doctrines. The State also affords sectarian groups 
ean invaluable aid in that it helps to provide pupils for their religious classes 
through use of the state’s compulsory public school machinery.’’®” 

While this conclusion is apparently logical, it has rather weak support in 
serms of past American constitutional thought. For one thing, the compulsory 
attendance feature of the “released time” system which Justice Black empha- 
sizes is an aid to religion quite similar in effect to the Everson township bus 
fare appropriation. Justice Black noted in both cases that the local government 
was helping to provide attendance for religious instruction ;* but while the help 
was regarded as a constitutional defect in one case, it was not so regarded in thè 
other. A reading of the two opinions provides a simple justification for this 
difference: the promotion of the public welfare in the form of conveymg chil- 
drer safely to and from school justifies an incidential aid to religion, whereas 
the public welfare is not similarly promoted by the “released time” System of 
raligious education. The distinction is and will remain acceptable until a group 
in a community urges that the promotion of the public welfare in the form of 
developing an appreciation of moral and ethical values in the younger genera- 
tion also justifies an incidental aid to religion. This public welfare argument is 


_ consequently dangerous, for in every request for governmental ass ance to. 


churches it could probably be argued that the public welfare was being pro- 
moted, and the church-state relationship in the United States could thereby 


gradually be upset. It'is unfortunate that Justice Black has indicated no aware- `. 


ness that such a development could stem from his opinions. 

Another dubious position of Justice Black and his colleagues in the M aihine 
cese lies in the mplication in the above quotation that tax-supported public 
school buildings can under no circumstances be used for religious instruction. 


€ 333 u 8. 212. r 

¢s In the Everson opinion Justice Black beer: “It is aint true that children . 
ara helped to get to church schools. There is even a possibility that some of the children 
might not be sent to the church schools if the pergit were compelled to pay gheir trans- 
portation.” 330 U. 8. 17. 
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Here the Court is applying a principle to a situation which its originators did 
not have in mind and did not intend to cover. To be sure, the original and con- 
tinuing doctrine has been that no person shall be-taxed to support a religious 
sect, whether it be his or someone else’s; and Madison, in his famous Memortal 
and Remonstrance, indicated that this was to be the case.even though the tax 
were only three pence. Viewed in its proper historical perspective, however, it 
is clear that this policy was specifically directed against the use of public funds 
to pay for maintenance of church buildings, missionary work, ministers’ 
salaries and the like. There was no thought in 1800 of prohibiting the use of a 
microscopic portion of public funds for heating, lighting and maintaining school 
rooms for short weekly periods of religious instruction of the nature provided 
in Champaign, Illinois. Justice Black and the majority have stretched the prin- 
ciple of non-financial support beyond its intended scope. Even the tradition, 
developed since the middle of the last century, that no public funds shall be 
made available for sectarian instruction does not directly apply to the McCollum 
situation, The things which that tradition attacked were first, the public sup- 
port of any educational system designed to promote the tenets of a particular 
sect, and, second, any religious ceremonies or instruction in the public schools 
with a ee flavor which would be offensive to some members of a class 
and would cause friction in the community. It should be remembered that the 
system to which the principle was opposed was one in which it was assumed that 
sectarianism would be imposed involuntarily upon a class. The Court would 
have been in a better position in applying this traditional principle to the 
‘released time” system if it had shown that the Champaign arrangement 
involved basic defects of the earlier sectarianism in the schools, such as invol- 
untary imposition of sectarianism, or enue treatment of a sect, or dis- 
crimination against a sect. 

In the existence of such defects the Court might have found better grounds 
upon which to reach its decision in the McCollum case. From a very practical 
point of view all possible denominations existing in Champaign, Illinois, could 
not be accommodated in the schools. Thus several controls were established 
whereby either the Council on Religious Education or the Superintendent’ of 
. the schools could deny the facilities of the schools to a particular denomination: 
there had to be enough requests to make it practical to have a class in the sect 
involved; the instructor provided had to show evidence of a use of good 
English; and no material of a controversial nature was to be included in. the 
instruction. There is, in these controls, a potentiality for discrimination; and 
if discrimination actually existed, as appellant’s briefs suggested, then this 
would have been a sound ground upon which the Court could have reached 
its decision.*® But the Court did not dwell upon this point, for the suit was 
brought not by a religious denomination claiming discrimination but by a non- 
conformist mother on behalf of a son who cherished his mother’s beliefs, or 
disbeliefs, and as a result had to sit in the corridor during the weekly period 


°° Brief for Appellant, pp. 8 and 11; and Appellant's Reply Brief, p. 5. 


. tional prohibiton. All legislation in 4 democracy arises from the belief that it . 
. promotes the public welfare. But under a constitutional democracy that fact 
alone cannot logically be used, as it-seems to have been used in the Everson 


w 


_ by confining itself to the prevention of sectarian preference, religious discrimi- 
-nation and oppression. By such self-limitations, the Court can in large measure 


` 
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of religious E It is not without interest that er minority religious 
groups filed amicus curiae briefs in support of the appellant’s argument.” 

If the Court is to avoid the justifiable criticism of judicial usurpation, it 
must confine its development of the “establishment” clause to those constitu- 


tional principles regarding church-state relations that have become well estab- . 
lished. Specifically, thé Court should at the first opportunity dispel two impli- © 
- gations made in the Everson and McCollum opinions. It should make clear that 
‘the First Amendment does not: prohibit all forms—however remote—of public _ 


assistance to religion but recognizes a distincticn between permissible and 
non-permissible assistance to religion. The Court would also do well to reject 
the use of the public welfare argument as a justificasion for governmental action 
which, without such an argument to support it, weuld be regarded. as violating 
the First Amendment. 

In the area of church-state relations the public wears, argument amounts 
to the automatic validity of all legislation, and thas a denial of any constitu- 


opinion, to override the basic premise of constitutionalism that there are cer- 
tain limits to governmental action which may nor be exceeded by legislative 
action even though that action is taken in the sincere belief that the public 
welfare will thereby be promoted. 


' Jf the Court clarifies its position on these two points along the lines aiaei , | 


it can in. the future be on sound ground in develop_ng limits of permissible aid 


D avoid playing the role of a super-board of education” and can leave to the legis- 


— 


_latures and the people the future development of those areas of church-state - 
`. relations which are not clearly covered by the Constitution. . 


4 
~ 


10 Amicus curiae briefs were filed in support of appellaat by The American Unitarian 
Association, the Synagogue Council of America and Naticnal Community Relations Ad- 


visory Council, the General Conference of Seventh Day Adventists, the American Eth- 


ical Union, and the American Civil Liberties Union. 
n Bee E. 8. Corwin, “The Supreme Court as National School Board,” Thought, Vol. 
28, pp. 665-683- (December. 1948). - - 
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N OTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE OF RESEARCH POLICY 
AND METHOD IN POLITICAL SCIENCE* 


HAROLD D. “LASSWHLL | 
Yale University 


' The continuing crisis of national defense will intensify the pressure on avail- 
able manpower and facilities. The claims of research in political science will 
be weighed against-research opportunities in the other social sciences, the 
biological and physical sciences, and the humanities. iti is timely, therefore, to 
consider what is to be done.. ‘ 

For purposes of the present discussion I am thinking of what can be ac- 
complished by academically qualified students of political science. I have in 
mind the doctors of philosophy or others who have done advanced university 
work’in something labelled “government” or “political science.” This disposes 


of one source of ambiguity which arises in any discussion about “research in . 


political science,” since the writer may mean research conducted by academic 
political scientists or research done on a subject matter. By choosing the first 
definition, however, I have not escaped from the misunderstandings that may 
crop up from the existence among academicians of i: conceptions of 
the scope and method of political science. 
~ The subject matter. is often defined in what may Be called a conventional — 
sense as the study of government, or in functional terms as the study of power 
(defined as decision-making). Courses in college and university departments 
usually deal with government in the.conventional meaning of the word, and 
describe international, national, state and local examples. In recent years some 
academiciins have sruamamended that the scope of political science should 
embrace all “sanctioned choices,” whether or not made by an agency which 
is locally called governmental. Scholars who favor the functional viewpoint 
are searching for criteria which will free them from any obligation to study 
the trivial because it is “governmental,” or to refrain from i inquiring into the 
important because it bears another name, ' 

When we think of political science in functional TAR we see at once that ` 


- some of the most valuable work has been done by other than academically 


trained political scientists. The academic economists who study monopoly, 
public finance, international trade and labor relations are, in many cases, 
studying the decision-making process. Academic sociologists are studying 
power when they analyze revolutions, or describe the connection between 
social structure and ideology. Academic anthropologists are studying power 
when they compare the decision-making forms and facts among “folk cultures.” 

Individual and social psychologists deal with the power process when they. 
devise tests which select those competent to take the lead in various situations. 


* Although the statementa made in this brief paper have benefited from discussion, 
they are not necessarily to be ascribed to the members of the Research Committee of the 


~ Association. 
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For purposes of this discussion it is unnecessary to develop the conventional — 


and functional contrast any further. It should be noted, however, that diver- 
gent views among academic political scientists abeut the scope of the subject 
have consequences in terms of the research projects which they are prepared 
to initiate or to endorse. My view is that if academic political scientists do not 
conceive of the subject in a broadly functional s2nse, they will damage the 
profession. Already ‘“‘political scientists” are rejected by some governmental 
and private agencies because “the political scientist is a man without a skill.” 
If a vacancy exists in a public law post, the custom is to hire an academically 
trained: lawyer in preference to a political scientis; who has taken courses in 
law. Studies of ‘public opinion” gravitate into the domain of “social psycholo- 
gists” and of other specialists who appear to possess a method. “Personnel” 
problems fall into the hands of specialists who alsc appear to have a method. 

There is no convincing reason why the academie political scientist should 
abandon political science to others. Even on the lowest evaluation, academic 
political science cannot be written off entirely, as a total loss. It possesses a 
tradition capable of being re-vitalized, since neitter Aristotle nor Plato nor 
Machiavelli, not to mention the Oriental theorists, confused the proper scope 
of the subject with what happened to be called “government” in the usage 
of some locality. Furthermore, the continuing crisis in world affairs is closing 
the gap that, in the “open societies,” has developed between “government” 
and the making of key decisions for the community. 

What purposes are to be served by political evience research? Pech 
planning and execution need to be viewed in the eontext of policy thinking. 
In the clarification of policy, the significant questions appear to be these: 
What goal values are sought? What are the trends in the degree to which goals 


are realized? What factors condition these trends’? What are the policy al- 


ternatives, and what is their probable contribution to the attainment of goal 
values in the future? 

We do not’turn to research in order to discove> our fundamental values, 
such as preference for “human dignity” of man. Hovever, research-mindedness 
is essential if we are to reduce the ambiguity of our ultimate aspirations by 
translating them into concrete practices. And research is essential if we are to 
be supplied with reliable and inclusive accounts of the trends and conditions 
that affect policy. | | a 


I. SURVEYS OF TREND 


The most hopeful large-scale enterprise appears to be the seve spaces of 
procedures by which significant political trends can be reported and analyzed. 
Such information is essential to the professional quality of the contribution 
‘to be made by political scientists. It is essential to Enow how the situation as 
a whole is changing in reference to the basic goals of policy? I postulate that 


the goals of fundamental policy i in this country (ideally conceived) can be 


expressed in terms of human dignity. Under the crisis conditions now prevailing 
and in. prospect, it is of the utmost importance for political scientists to take 
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timely and continuous action in their behalf. Our problem is to. combine na- 
tional security with individual freedom, in order to bring about the largest net 
result in terms of human values. 

One, of the affirmative opportunities of the crisis is to build a more perfect 
union of free peoples. We need to keep informed of the trends moving toward 
and away from union on this scale, and to guide our participation in decision- 
making with these trends in mind. 

I assume it to be obvious that our strong preference for democratic values 
need not, and ought not, interfere with the objectivity with which we apply 
ourselves to the task of describing and analyzing facts. The proper place for 
“non-objectivity” is in our declaration of fundamental preferences. 

Trend-reporting procedures are now too meagre and uncorrelated to provide 
political scientists with needed bases of inference. Since we are preoccupied 
chiefly with security, liberty and union, we require an intelligence process 
capable of producing the facts upon the basis of which dependable estimates 
of the changing dispersion of power, and of the chief factors-which affect these 
shifts, can be made. Since as American political scientists our most immediate 
responsibility is at home, some indices are of obvious relevance to the total 
project. 

Consider, for example, the question of popular votes. Despite the admitted 
importance of voting, there is no great center of voting studies in the United 
States. Hence it is impossible to find a commanding repository of information 
about the formal and effective voting practices prevailing at all levels of govern- 
ment. 

Another body of information whose significance is universally acknowledged 
is provided by opinion polls. Professor Hadley Cantril and his associates have 
tried to assemble all polling results. However, as the volume of polling rises 
in all parts of the country (and abroad), there is a a growing need for ever more 
elaborate facilities than now exist. 

Party. platforms and pressure group resolutions must be taken into account 
in any thorough analysis or interpretation of the politics of a free people. For 
many years Professor Kirk Porter kept everyone in his debt by compiling the 
national platforms. But platforms are also made at state and city levels. Local 
material yields its meaning only when the whole vast picture is sufficiently 
‘well-known to highlight the potential importance of minor variations. Although 
every textbook on party government and public opinion utilizes to some degree 
the resolutions of pressure groups, no one has made himself responsible for 
publishing comprehensive compilations of pressure group actions taken at 
» annual or biennial conventions, to say nothing of the more frequent commit- 
ments made by boards of directors. 

Every specialist can go beyond this minimum list of needed trend informa- 
tion. Undoubtedly some will want to gather the votes of official bodies at every 
level (presumably with a sampling procedure for local units). Some will want 
to study informal opinion as revealed in editorials or news treatment in such 
mass media of communication as radio-TV, print, and film. Others will want 
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detailed and comparable reports of the flow of debate iri official bodies. Other 


scholars will stress the importance. of information about the control setup of | 


such organizations as pressure groups, whose membership, finances and internal 
discipline are not now regularly .reported. (Trends in effective control can 
often be indicated. by examining the ‘‘circulation of the elite” within cee 
organization.) . 

Scholars are only too well aware that no single index 3 is likely to stills 
definitive indications of complex and important changes.. Indices must be 


_ interpreted in the light of the richest possible historical and analytic conception ` 


of the entire context. The types of information mentioned above will be wel- 
_ come, but they will not transform the scholar into an automatic computer. 
On the contrary, more detailed knowledge enables him to reach for new and 
- subtler understanding. 


“As a reminder of jhe richness ‘of the task of studying trends in shared or | 


- concentrated power, consider ‘the following partial definitions of political 
- democracy, and reflect upon the most useful operational indices thereof: 
Power is shared when the political myth favors the pattern of general participation 


in the making of decisions. 
Power is shared when in fact there is general participation i in ETRE 


Shared power means that it is assumed that office-holders can be criticized without 7 


fear of Serious retaliation. 
Shared power means that the shaping of decisions depends upon values to which access 


- can be had on the basis of merit. —-. 


Shared power includes the freedom to ‘challenge the lawfulness of applying general 
rules to concrete cases. 

Power is shared when there is an effective presumption against the politicizing of hu- 
man relations, 


The aimi of perfecting the trend survey is to provide an saunas sae upon - 
some of the recognized bases of inference about Gaa political tanst one 
tions. ` 


y 
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II. TRENDS AND E FACTORS 

The setting up of procèdures by which significant trends are regularly de- 
scribed ean yield more than mere facts about the rise and fall of sundry aspects 
of freedom. Trends do not live in isolation. Often they modify one another. 


When studies of trend are well thought-out in advance and made subject to . 


appropriate methods of correlation analysis, the scientific core of political 
_ Science cin be greatly strengthened. ` 
The fact is that trend research makes it possible to arrange for the continuous. 


application of all: fundamental propositions about political conduct to the | 


understanding of the current transformation through which any community, 
local or global, is moving. In this. way the gap can be closed between the 
“high level abstractions” of descriptive political theory and the scientific and 
‘policy interests of a given time and place. The first technical step in conducting 


research on trend is to take the “key abstractions,” such as “freedom” or ` 


“shared power,” and to choose the most appropriate indices for each term. 
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By giving to these words a “local habitation,” and by viewing all problems 
in relation to a comprehensive framework of political i inquiry, the fundamental 
laws of political science can be kept in continual relationship to contemporary 
history and policy. Much of the disappointment occasionally expressed re- 
garding the lack of fruitful interplay between theory, research and policy can 
be overcome by grasping the opportunities for research on trend. If we connect 
the basic propositions of systematic political science with concrete current 
situations, the traditional corpus of political science can be rescued from the 
relative oblivion of the textbooks on the history of political theory. 

Let us briefly consider one example connecied with voting. Assume that our 
studies of trend show that non-voting is increasing more rapidly among young 
men than among young women of the same age. We not only want to report 
the difference, but to report other trend information which possesses some 
: explanatory significance. How do we go about it? If we possess a comprehen- 
sive framework for inquiry, we do not proceed to think at random. We attack 
the problem in purposeful fashion. Assume that we adopt the maximizing 
postulate in reference to all conduct, according to which one “political act” 
is preferred above another act by an “actor”? when the former is expected to 
be more advantageous than the latter. We can now ask ourselves to think of 
hypotheses capable of accounting for the different expectations about the 
respective advantages of voting which are entertained by young men and 
young women. On the basis of such hypotheses we may be led to the gathering 
of additional information about trend. Perhaps we consider the possibility 
that voting seems to be much more difficult to young men than to young women 
during a given period,‘ because the young men move around more and en- 
counter more difficulties connected with registration and balloting. Not only - 
may the difficulties be of a technical nature, such as the practices that govern ` 
registration or absentee balloting, but the expectations of mobility on the 
_ part of the young men may reduce the advantages which they may anticipate 
from participating in elections. Obviously the hypotheses thus far referred to 
can be studied by several procedures now available to political scientists. 
However, some of the data- pertaining to these hypotheses can be gathered by 
concentrating upon a few items, such as information about the differential 
place and job mobility of young men and women. The point is that, if we look 
at any context of which voting is a component, our fundamental postulate 
concerning political choice is likely to lead to the consideration of features 
which explain certain trends on the basis of comparatively concise indicators. 


IU. TRENDS AND TOOLS 


The study of trend: has another important contribution to make to the 
scientific understanding of politics. It is possible for trend research to include 
the testing: of the procedures. by which data are obtained. Old procedures 
must be re-adapted to new purposes in all developing fields of knowledge. The 
administrative diary is an excellent example of how an old tool can be adapted 
to political research. The procedure is for the administrator or his advisor to 
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make notes close to an event of policy making or execution. The turning of the 
diary to the task of “capturing and recording” the processes of policy is a 
development of no small consequence. A closely related procedure for the 
gathering of data is the making of observations by a participant observer who 
ts not responsible for policy: (This method was employed by Herman Finer 
during the early years of TVA.) Yet another closely related procedure is the 
eliciting of comment from participants upon summaries of what transpired. Much 


_of the material assembled by the Committee on Public Administration Cases 


was processed in this way. 
It is important to remember that research tools are themselves part of the 
changing social context. At any given time social investigators are accustomed 


to “calibrate” the results obtainable by one procedure with the results of other | 


procedures. The study of public opinion by polling interviews, for instance, has 
advanced in scientific stature as the characteristic result yielded by each type 
of interview has become known. Since the role of every research tool may 
vary from time to time, it.is essential to provide for “‘re-calibration” studies. 
As old animosities toward a new method are overcome, for example, it may 
be that less allowance must be made for conscious deception on the part of 
unwilling subjects. 

The salient point for political research is that the organized surveying of 


trend can keep in usable condition the entire arsenal of procedures appropriate 


to political science. 
IV. TRENDS AND UNOFFICIAL PRE-TESTS 


Furthermore, the continuing survey of trend can be so conducted that pre- 
testing devices can simultaneously contribute to science ahd to policy? In a 
crude sense, pre-testing has been used by practical politicians ever since 
_ anyone rehearsed a speech in private before a potential member of the. audi- 
ence. Today such methods have been regularized and disciplined to serve 
many purposes. The effectiveness of a poster can be pre-tested in different 


parts of the country before it is released. Sometimes the final: product is sup- i 


pressed or remodelled in the light of the tests. 

Although we usually think of pre-testing as a tool of soles: It is alee an 
important instrument of science. The results of pre-tests add to our knowledge 
of audience predisposition. ‚This is very important when the trend data ob- 
tained during a given period does not include direct sam(ies of the environ- 
mental conditions to which the audience is likely to be exposed in the immediate 


future. For example, elections may have been suppressed for years, and the. 


composition of the population may have changed greatly in the meanwhile. 
Limited, unofficial pre-tests may show that all persons over fifty have definite 
` ideas about whether and how they should vote, and how an election should be 
conducted. Persons below fifty may have no well-formulated ideas on the 
subject. Pre-tests can be used to uncover the best combination of incentives 
by which interest in voting and in general discussion can be stimulated. The 
information obtained by intensive interviews or by the study of electoral 
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history during the pre-dictatorship period may be scientifically evaluated in 
reference to pre-testing results. If interviewing or historical procedures were 
“perfect,” they would enable one to predict the outcome of the pre-tests. In 
practice, it is likely that the pre-test can be treated as a scientific tool capable 
of adding characteristic items to the picture of audience predisposition. 


V. TRENDS AND OFFICIAL PRE-TESTS 


In popular usage it.1s common to speak -of a limited official introduction of 
& new practice as an “experiment,” as when it is said that the States have 
experimented with new institutions of government. Strictly, the term experi- 
ment is too useful to be applied in this way. We need a word with the scientific 
connotation of “controlled manipulation,” as when we modify a single factor, 
and hold everything else constant. When an official pre-test is made, the pub- 
licity given to the enterprise, coupled with the overt effects that it has upon the 
body politic, may so modify the total situation that “other things cannot be 
held constant.” m 

However, the inadequacy of official pre-tests should not be exaggerated. In 
a nation-wide administrative hierarchy, small innovations can be introduced 
in isolated spots, while matched situations are left alone. The “test” group 
can thus be compared with the “control” group from time to time. 

As official pre-tests alter the total picture, the task of discovering the dis- 
tinctive results of a test becomes progressively difficult. We can be rather 
confident of the analysis of the results of tests made upon narrowly circum- 
scribed changes lying beyond the focus of national attention (such as the effect 
of “rest periods” during the day upon “‘output’’). But it is possible to accept 
estimates of the effect of TVA upon the Tennessee Valley with less assurance, 
especially when the results are examined from the point of view of a general 
theory of such installations upon “valleys.” 


VI, ENLARGING THE SCOPH OF FREEDOM 


. Well-organized research on trend can be especially effective as a means of 
enlarging the range of choice open to all who participate in the making and 
execution of policy. By the use of pre-testing procedures the scope of policy 
alternatives can be greatly extended, and increasing insight can be obtained 
` into the predispositions of all concerned. 

Now it is true that pre-testing enables the leadership to make predictions 
about how a large audience will respond, since the nature of a pre-test is to 
expose a small and representative sample of a potential audience to deliberate 
changes. l 

The prominence of prediction as a product of scientific work is so great that 
the principal contribution of science to policy is often thought to lie in the 
improvement of forecasts. However, the main advantage of studying society 
is not that such a study contributes to prediction, but to freedom. The impact 
of scientific research upon human relations is particularly important when it 
has reduced the accuracy of prediction by enlarging the scope of freedom. 


va 
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. Assume, for instance, that an analysis of the trend of décisions made by the 

disciplinary boards of`a public authority revėals that the majority usually 
agree, when the rights-of women are an issue, in discriminating against women. 
Pre-tests may show that new rules for the benefit of women‘are not enforced. 


When this is made known to the officials involved, some re-thinking may take © ` 


place. Perhaps, the judges were unaware of their bias. Perhaps the decisions 
of the board now become less predictable than before in cases involving women, 
since the automatic, compulsive, unreflecting factors that contributed to 
uniformity of response are no longer effective. We contribute to freedom of 
choice when. we bring to the focus of wakening attention that which has been 


unnoticed before, and which has therefore gone without challenge or evaluation. - 


When we draw the hitherto unobserved into conscious awareness, we permit 
rational processes to assert themselves, with the result that the former PREDAS 
is subject to deliberate revision. 

"Properly understood, the laws of political science summarize elatione 
which have held true in the past, and they bear an implicit warning concerning 
_ their application to the future—subject to change with insight. The greatest 
' opportunity of political science is to provide procedures by which all facets 
of policy are subjected to-the discipline of insight. ’ ` 


VII: WHAT THE AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION CAN DO 


With the establishment of & national office the APSA has an agency which 
may be utilized for the purpose of improving the research contributions made 
by the membership. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that the office will 


be given the staff enabling it to become a great clearing house for the hundreds 


of colleges and universities now engaged in the teaching of political science.. 
. Many political science teachers are sufficiently well trained to supervise the 


| gathering òf trend data, and many students are enough interested and eines 


to take part in a program of field-work. _ 
Consider the study of voting trends. Through the Association office, or a 


committee of the Association, or the directors of a “ballot center” (or through , 


a combination of all three), tenehers of political science throughout the nation 
may be invited to cooperate In surveys of voting. Sometimes this activity will 


be limited to collecting the results of votes, and the regulations of voting, which _ 


are otherwise unobtainable. But local studies can go further. An appropriate 


committee of the Association, for instance could take the responsibility for. 


posing problems that would contribute to knowledge, and for keeping alive 
reporting and interpreting activities that would include all cooperating scholars. 


VIOI. SUPPLYING THE PROFESSION WITH INTELLIGENCE SERVICES  - ~ 


We know that political science teachers are on call in their localities for 
comment on public issues. There is no doubt that one of the important contri- 
butions of the scholar to public life:is in clarifying the goals of democratic 
_. polity, and in analyzing alternatives of policy in the light of available knowl- 
edge of trends and conditioning factors. It cannot be said, however, that politi- 
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cal scientists are as well equipped as they ought to be to perform this great 
service of public enlightenment. Often the professor has little more information 
at his disposal than the lay citizen, although special rg may enable him 


to make more useful interpretations of the news. 


During the present national crisis it is especially important that political 
scientists take the enlightenment function with enough seriousness to improve 
the intelligence sources upon which their interpretations are based. Therefore 
the Association would do well to enlarge the scope of the services which it 
performs for its merhbers by providing a flow of well-analyzed intelligence. This 
needs to go beyond the Review to the circulation of ‘special bulletins, basic 
data slips, and documents, The service might develop to the point of providing 


` charts and slides for immediate use in and outside the classroom and adult 


x 


education circle. 
For some years the unsatisfactory state of the yearbooks now available has 
been deplored. Quincy Wright, among others, has recommended that steps be 


- taken nationally, or on an international scale, to gather more basic information 


about political and social trends. Such an enterprise is part of the task of pro- 
viding political scientists with the intelligence services which they need in order 


-to improve the quality of their advice on public questions, and to give an 


outlet and an incentive, to research. 

In passing, it may be remarked that as soon as the flow: of trend material 
reaches greater volume and comprehensiveness, effective use may be made of 
the new computing machines which have been invented in recent years, and 
which were described by a representative of the U. S. Bureau of Standards at 
the 1950 meeting of the Association in Washington.! In view of the complexity 
and richness of the context which is essential for political judgment, and for the | 
advancement of political science, the new gadgets hold out hopeful prospects 
for the closer articulation of knowledge and action. ‘“The abundance problem,” 
which was also described at the same Association meeting (by Harold Stein), 
may become less pressing on some matters when more interrelationships can 
be found by the ae 

IX. THAM RESEARCH 

Problems connected with interdisciplinary research will be much simplified 
as political scientists are better provided with basic information. There is a vast 
and productive meeting ground which can be used by all scholars who seek to 
comprehend the interdependencé of trends, and. to make likely projections of 
current developments into the future. Economists have brought together, or 
stimulated the gathering of, time series summarizing the movement of prices 


-and goods. However, many of the interpretations offered by economists for the 


guidance of public policy can be improved when political scientists outline their 


. part of the common picture with greater authority and precision; and succeed 


in rejuvenating political theory. Side by side with the theoretical models of a 


1 See also Mina Rees, “The Federal Computing Machine Program,” Science, Vol. 112, 
PP. 731-6 pence 22, 1950), : 
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“competitive economy,” or a “monopolistically competitive economy,” we need 
to perfect our conception of a “democratic polity” and of the “polities of dic- 
tatorship,” as related to diverse cultural contexts. Not only cooperation among 
social scientists but with physical scientists will be: be a by the growth of 
enna about trend.” 


X. TEAMWORK AT POLICY CONFERENCES 


Another gain to the profession, and ultimately to the country, from an en- 
larged program of trend research will be to enhance the nature of the contri- 
bution that.can be made by political scientists in the formation of policy at 
every level. 

A standing complaint among those charged with responsibility for the making 
of important choices inside or outside the government is lack of time. Evervone 
is threatened by the guillotines that fall when deadlines are not met. “Long- 
range” thinking goes by default. Hence one of the opportunities open to the 
scholar is to provide comprehensive and long-range thinking, and to make it 
available for planning, enacting and operating decisions. 

The professional political scientist can better equip himself to perform a 
policy-clarifying task when his trend information is both inclusive and selec- 
tive. During the continuing crisis of national security; it is important to keep 
alive the initiative of the nation.as a whole. Opinion leaders at every level need 
to meet-for the sake of assessing the national effort. In these gatherings the’ 
role of the political scientist can be particularly helpful in providing a frame of 
reference in which all items of information and all eno of policy . 
- can find a place. 


XI. ACTION CAN BÐ TAKEN NOW 


There is evidence that the political scientists of the nation are prepared to 
take néw initiatives at the present time in research policy and in the advance- 
ment of research method. The work of committees of the Association has won 
- deserved commendation, and the Washington office is a promising step. A 
reviving concern with questions of theory and method is a most encouraging 
new current. On the pedagogical front new courses in political behavior are 
attempting to draw upon the results and the procedures of every discipline 
capable of deepening our knowledge of political behavior. The close connection. 
between government and the members of the Association has produced a 
corps of scholars seasoned by responsibility. The challenge of new fields of 
intensified study, such as public administration and international relations, has 
made it essential to re-think the central frame of reference of political science. 
And the deepening crisis of our period provides cumulative incentives for the 
man of knowledge to devise a strategy of research which bears directly upon 

the problems of security, liberty and union that weigh upon us all. | 


3 At the round table of the 1950 APSA meeting under the chairmanship of William 
. Ebenstein, several reports were made on the problems of cooperative research. Leo C. 
Rosten gaye a particularly insightful account of the physical scientist as a partner. 
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“RESPONSIBLE PARTIES: A DISSENT FROM. 
THE FLOOR | 


J ULIUS TURNER 
Allegheny College 


The report of the Committee on Political Parties of the Aadi Political 
Science Association! presents the case for the. development of disciplined and 
responsible parties in a document more complete and more dramatic than 
any previous summarization of the case. While the report may not secure the 
. attention of “everyone interested in politics,” as the authors hope, it neverthe- 
leas will reach most teachers of political parties courses. Rinehart and Com- 
pany, who have charge of distribution, may look: forward to a brisk sale for 
classroom use. 

‘Because of the influence which the report will have on students of the party 
` system, it is unfortunate that there was no minority report to indicate disagree- 
ment, or doubt within the Committee. Readers may conclude that the recom- 
- mendations should be accepted with the same trust as the recommendations 
of a group of physicians who have agreed on the diagnosis of a disease. The 
Committee’s reference to “the results of scientific analysis that have come 
from the research activity of a great number of specialists’? suggests that such 
an analogy was considered. _ 

The minority report must come from the floor and not from the Committee. 
This ‘dissent from the floor” recognizes the hard work which the Committee 
has done in compiling and analyzing much of the available knowledge of politi- 
cal scientists on the problem of party responsibility. The report is, as the Com- 
mittee states, a “starting point for constructive public debate, . . and more 
intensive scientific studies.”?- 

But the report can be no more than a starting point, for ite value is limited 
by errors in two broad aspects, as follows: 

I. The Committee has underestimated present party responsibility. 

II. Some reforms which the Committee pone -will accentuate present 
defects in our party system. 

For these reasons, the report should be given the widest possible circulation 
among students of political science, but its conclusions should be treated with 
caution. 


-æ 


I. THE COMMITTEE HAS UNDERESTIMATHD PRESENT PARTY RESPONBISILITY 


There are two questions involved in criticism of the present responsibility 
_ of parties: 1. Do the parties present clear alternatives to the voters, so that 


1 “Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System,” AMBRICAN POLITICAL Sorance 
Ravisw, Vol. 44 (September, 1950, Supplement). Hereafter citations to the roe will be 
indicated by page number only. 

3 P. v. 

3 P. ix. The words omitted are lareaigs political action.” It would be unwise to take 
political action based on the Committee’s report until after more debate and much more 
intensive scientific study.. 
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`. Politics and the Party System (N ew York, 1949), pp. 319-826. 
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there is reality in the choice on election day? 2. Once the voters have made a 
choice between alternatives, are policies which received the support of’ the 
majority carried into effect? 

1. Do the parties present clear alternatives to the voters? The Committee believes 
that the answer is “No.” In, discussing platforms, the report maintains that 
“alternatives between the parties are defined so badly that it is often difficult 
to determine what the election has decided even in broadest terms.’ In what 
appears to be a comment on Congress, the report states that “the sort of 


opposition presented: by a coalition that cuts across party lines, as a regular — 


thing,, tends to deprive the public of a meaningful alternative. . . . Moreover, 
on that basis it is next to impossible to hold either party responsible for its 
political record.” 

Contrary to the Committee’s conclusions, platforms do reveal party dif- 
ferences on national issues affecting many groups. Analysis of the platforms 
of 1948, for. example, reveals collisions in ideology and differences in emphasis 
which could hardly escape a serious reader. Democrats advocated repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley act; Republicans commended themselves for “having passed 


` it. Republicans advocated “prudent conservation of resources” in foreign aid 


programs; Democrats boasted that “generous sums have been provided.” 


. Republicans promised another reduction in taxes, especially to provide an 


incentive to new industry; Democrats advocated a reduction, when possible, 
for low-income groups only. Republicans advocated either voluntary coopera- 
tion, or state and local control of public policies; Democrats pointed to a 
long list of federal legislation enacted by their party. 

On many other points, to be sure, the promises, claims, or criticisms of oné 
party were not met squarely by the other. For example, Democratic criticism 
of tariff, immigration, anti-inflation, housing and “thought-control” legislative 
action in the Republican 80th Coge was met by Republican emphasis on 
the more popular aspects of the same legislation. Republican criticism of ‘the 
tragic lack of foresight and general inadequacy of the Executive’’ was countered 
‘by specific Democratic reference to acts and recommendations of the President 


deemed valuable in the campaign, such as the Truman doctrine, the totog 


nition of Israel, and the President’s civil rights program. 

Greater differences in party platforms than those mentioned above would 
impose a burden which politicians in a republican system could not be expected 
to bear. If the platforms were to point out clearly all differences between par- 


ties, then éach party would be forced. to reveal not only its assets but also its- 


4 P. 30, 


5 P. 19 (italics supplied). Bee also p. v. It is regrettable that the committee did not . | 


look to the President, and presidential candidates, for examples of the presentation of al- 


- ternative policies. There is a tendency among political scientists to minimize such differ- 


ences as existed, say, between Smith and- Hoover, Roosevelt and Landon, or Truman 
and Dewey. The realignment of interest group support for the parties since 1928 is an in- 
dication that such groups perceived important differences. For the influence of President 
Franklin Roosevelt on both labor and business support see Hugh A. Bone, American 
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liabilities. In such a utopian situation, Democrats might be expected to admit 
that expanded welfare-programs require increased taxation or debt, and 
Republicans would frankly state that an increase in the proportion of Protes- 
tant immigrants to the United States necessarily cuts down the proportion 
of Catholics and Jews admitted. Such political naivete is not characteristic 
even in countries with highly disciplined parties, and would not be counte~ 
nanced by American politicians, however reformed. 

The shortcomings of present platforms lie, in-other words, not in their 
failure to present reasonable alternatives, but in a popular belief that plat- 
forms have little meaning for the voter. Public belief that platforms rarely 
reveal party differences probably springs from public ignorance of each plat- 
form’s contents. Responsibility for this ignorance perhaps may be laid at the 
feet of uninspired journalists? who fail to reduce platform verbiage to terms 
which readers can understand. Political science, however, can make up in 
part for the deficiencies of journalists. If the Committee on Parties had in- 
cluded among the scientific studies on which its report is based a point-by- 
point comparison of the platforms, it might have reversed its conclusions and — 
added to public understanding of party differences. 

The Committee has erred to a greater extent in its discussion of Congress 
than in its analysis of platforms. Contrary to popular impression, the parties 
usually maintain their ranks on congressional votes, including those of head- 
line significance, with sufficient solidarity so that voters may distinguish 
between two points of view. In eight modern sessions, for example, party be- 
havior could be scientifically distinguished on 407 of the 455 roll calls recorded 
in the House of Representatives.’ Nor were the roll calls on which the parties 
disagreed confined to issues of minor importance. The accompanying table 
lists some of thé issues on which the parties differed. The list is by no means 
complete, for it has been culled to avoid repetition or lengthy explanation 


. (for example, votes on public power have separated the parties in almost 


all sessions examined, but only. two such votes are included in the table). 
This abbreviated list of party issues covers a wide variety of subjects, including 
the tariff, 8 monopoly, control of business, foreign relations, taxes of several 


8 Perhaps the journalists are not entirely uninspired. Democrats might argue that the 
Republican press finds it to its advantage to minimize differences in party ideology. By 
reinforcing the belief of low-income Republicans that little partisan difference exists, the - 
party may be able to retain their allegiance. The assumption of this strategy would be that 
high-income Republicans are less gullible than their poorer brothers. For statistics sup- 
porting these conclusions, see Gerhart H. Saenger, “Social Status and Political Behavior,” 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 51, pp. 109-110 (September, 1945). 

1 The sessions, with percentages of roll calls on which the parties differed significantly, 
are as follows: 1921, 85.7; 1928, 88.1; 1930-1, 82.8; 1983, 90.0; 1987, 87.1; 1944, 85.7; 


1945, 95.0; 1948, 95.5. Average for all roll calls, 89.5. Roll call behavior was measured by 


the chi-square test, with 1/100 as the level of significance. 

£ For a study of party votes on reciprocal trade legislation since 1934, see Richard 
Strout, “The Elephant, the’ Donkey and the Tariff,” Christian Science Monitor, Septem- 
ber 17, 1949 (Magazine Section), p. 5. Mr. Strout discovered extreme party differences in 
all sessions in which the legislation was considered. 
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kinds, civil rights, national defense, farm policy, relief, housing, administrative 
reorganization, the size and power of the executive branch and state’s rights. 
It may be argued that, while the parties differ on some important issues, 


the compelling issues of the year do not separate the parties for the conven- ` 


lence of the voter. Such-a condition may have existed in-1928 when, on three 
roll calls on the McNary-Haugen Bill, the parties’ proportions of “yea” 


votes were almost identical, and perhaps in 1944, when Lend-Lease failed to 


arouse partisanship. In all other sessions studied, however, the issues on which 
the parties failed to differ were matters of routine.’ 


On a national scale, there is little reason for the voter to be unable to dis- 


tinguish between the parties in Congress. In states and congressional districts, 
however, the voter may have more difficulty. The national parties as a whole 
show significant lines of disagreement, but some individual congressmen con- 
fuse the voters by support for the policies of the other party. The problem, 
however, does not affect many districts. Of 4,658 members of the House in 
eleven selected modern sessions, only 181, or less than four per cent (about 
sixteen congressmen each year), voted with the opposing party more often than 
with their own. The proportion was slightly higher in the Senate, where smaller 


numbers promote independence. Of the 847 Senators in nine sessions, 63, or — 


7.4 per cent (seven Senators a year), bolted their parties on a RIOEN of the 
votes. +? 

Voters in some specific districts, “such as those of Reprinin Javitz in 
New York and Senator McCarran in Nevada, may be confused by the incum- 
bent’s. behavior. In most northern states, however, the insurgent has been 
forced into that position by the views of his constituents," and faces in the 


election an opponent who is even more critical of the bolter’s party than the 


bolter himself. Republican liberals such as Javitz or Tobey must oppose 


.* On some important bills the parties have failed to differ on one rall call, but have 
disagreed sharply on another—for example, farm relief in 1933, neutrality legislation in 


1937, rent control in 1948. The roll calls on which there was no significant difference be- ` 


tween the parties may be categorized as follows: farm legislation, 9; civil service pay and 
regulations, 6; defense, 5; claims, suits and government contracts; 5; immigrants and al- 
iens, 4; House rules and procedure, 4; rent control,.2; veterans, 2; prohibition, 2; District 
of Columbia, 2; monopoly, 2; foreign affairs, 2; women pilots, 1; sale of convict goods, 1; 
Indian administration, 1. 

10 The percentage of major party members who voted with the opposition more often 
than with. their own party by years was as follows: House—1921, 0.7; 1928, 2.8; 1930~1, 
5.0; 1983, 1.6; 1987, 1.9; 1944, 4.0; 1946, 14.38; 1947, 0.7; 1048, 0.2; 1949, 5.9; 1950, 6.8. 


Benate-—1921, 4.2; 1930-1, 14.7; 1937, 15.2; 1944, 10.5; 1946, 6.4; 1947, 6.4; 1948, L.1;_ 
1949, 6.3; 1950, 2.1. Computations are based on members who voted on one-third or . 


more of the issues on which party majorities were opposed in Congress. Figures for seasions 
from 1946-1950 adapted from the Congressional Quarterly and CQ Almanac. 


u That insurgency is usually the result of constituent pressure, and not the vagaries of ` 


the congressman, is demonstrated by the marked tendency for insurgents to represent 
similar districts. Thus most modern Democratic insurgents come from the rural South; 
most Republican insurgents in the 1920’s ‘represented contiguous rural areas in the 
central states. 
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SELECTED EXAMPLES OF ROLL CALLS ON WHICH PARTIES 
DIFFERED SIGNIFICANTLY, EIGHT MODERN SESSIONS, HOUSE 


: -~ Roll Call Yote 
P e : Description of Issue Democrat Republican 
sional Record Yea Nay Yea Nay 
1981 
1686 Emergency farm tariff, conference report......... 14 113 2538 5 
1994 Telephone anti-trust exemption, recommit........ 82 9 17 187 
2546 German peace, rec., reserve U.S. right disarmament. 117 1 0 259 
3042 Farm loan fund appropriation, amend, reduce..... 104 218 0 
1988 
.714 Revenue, amendment, graduated corporation tax... 193 1 31 192 
2339 Legalize interlocking bank directorates, recommit... 128 32 17 160 
2851 Army appro ., amend to forbid foreign war....... 113 45 13 188 
5604 Howard U. (Negro) approp. authorisation, final... 60 110 175 0 
1980-1 
5547 Liberty Bond, rec., remove tax exemption........ 144 5 34 214 
4865 Navy approp., rec., reduce Nicaragua Marines.... 136 9 18 202 
3659 Farm relief, amend, authorize Pres.’ distribution.. 145 6 22 225 
1988 | 
2341 Create Tennessee Valley Authority, final......... 302 2 18 95 
~ 2815 Pres.’ power to alter dollar, conf. report.......... 299 8 30 8&5 
4372 NIRA, recommit, add sales tax.............00 005 62 232 77 32 
38266 Ind. Offices approp. (veterans’ cut), recommit.... 15 267 110 1 
` 1887 
1064 Reciprocal trade extension, final..............06- 284 Il 3 86 
8875 A istrative reorganization, final.............. 262 29 19 52 
5282 Relief approp., rec., transfer to state admin....... 8 288 82 6 
8352 Natl. Housing Act, rec., forbid rates over 7%..... 84 221 67` 5 
9662 Deficiencies, conf., amend, add cotton subsidy... 217 58 3 680 
1944 . m 
1228 Soldier-vote, reo., substitute federal control....... 157 51 19 184 
694 UNRRA appropriation, recommit, out........... 18 178 113 83 
1851 OPA extension (ending subsidies), conf. report.... 80 109 178 19 
2479 Deficiencies, amend, cut Natl. Housing Admin..... 6 129 120 
6322 Rivers and Harbors approp., conf. report......... 177 0 44 147 
| oe) 

12094 Full employment, recommit.:.......... Sees ~... 16 198 120 4 
2856 Manpower draft, conference report.............. 139 48 27 112 
4164 Farm deferment, veto...........cccce sree eeeees 80 164 155 12 
6626 OPA extension, amendment, court review........ 47 154 158 8 

14 Rules, permanent Un-Am. Activities Committee... 70 160 138 34 
9453 Administrative reorganization, recommit......... 7 189 160 ‘2 
5832 War agencies approp., rec., cut OWL............. 17 127 120 0 

- 1848 : 
2981 Rent control, amend, local board control...... +. 89 128 189 80 
$25 Revenue, rec., increase personal exemption....... 158 22 0 236 

‘8473 Fed. Sec. Admin. approp., veto (separate agency)... 59 111 229 1 
8186 Agr. approp., amend, cut soil conservation........ 2 155 189 238 
8473 Deficiencies, rec., raise rural electrification........ 169 38 28 201 


a 


* Totals for 1921, 1928, 1980-1, 1933, 1937 and 1944 compiled from Congressional 

Record, including pairs and announcements. Totals for 1945 and 1948 from Congressional 

- Quarterly. The Congressional Quarterly’s totals do not include pairs. If pairs were included, 
they would slightly accentuate party differences, since pairs tend to follow party lines. 
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Fair Deal Democrats; conservative Democrats such as Gillette and McCarran 
_ must face even more conservative Republicans. With only occasional excep- 

tions,” northern yoters have a clear choice, not only between national parties 
as a whole, but also between individual local candidates in states. and con- 
gressional districts. 


In the South, where most modern i insurgency occurs,” the problem of young > 


alternatives is another matter:. In most southern districts the parties never 
present a practical alternative in the general election, since Republican candi- 
dates have no chance of election. While the behavior of Southerners rarely 
corrupts Democratic discipline to the extent that the national parties cannot 


ya 


be distinguished, there is an obvious-need for party reform in the South and - | 


in all one-party areas. ‘This reform will be discussed in‘a later section. 
2. Is the program which received the support of a majority of voters put into ef- 


fect? If-it is assumed that a majority of the voters favored the Democratic plat- 
form and President Truman’s campaign speeches in 1948, then obviously the - 
program desired by the majority has not been carried out in full. Since 1948- 
we haye seen the Democrats fail to repeal the Taft-Hartley Act and to enact . 


federal aid to education and civil rights legislation. On the other hand, the Dem-._ - 


ocrats succeeded in carrying out a large part of their program, including exten- 
sion of the Marshall plan, European armament legislation, changes in the re- 


ciprocal trade agreements act, expansion and increases in social security, an 
increase in the minimum Wage, the middle income housing bill, and aid to. 


farmers through cróp'insurance, rural electrification, irrigation and reclamation. 

There is some reason for doubt, however, as to whether all parts of the 
. Truman program. actually. received the support of a majority of voters. -It 
would be a fortunate coincidence if the Democratic platform should happen 
to include no- proposals opposed by‘a majority. Such a coincidence is made 
more unlikely by the fact that the planners of platforms and presidential 


campaigns do not direct their appeal to all voters on an equal basis. The peculi-_ 


arities of our Electoral College force presidential candidates to place great 
_ weight on votes received in large, marginal states, whose voters may not 
necessarily agree with the rest of the country. Members of Congress may, 
therefore, furnish a better index of public opinion than the President, although 
congressmen, too, are unrepresentative to the extent that districts are gerry- 
mandered and voters are uninformed. . 

In short, the program supported by the majority is not put into effect in 
entirety, if it is assumed that the national platform and the speeches of the 
victorious presidential candidate represent that program. Confusion is created, 


however, by the fact that the President, his party in Congress, and the National - 


Convention all represent different electorates. A remedy for this confusion 1 ig 
discussed below. 
A review of the responsibility of parties at present indicates that the need 


2 Senator. Wayne Morse, who defeated a conservative Democrat in Oregon, was the 
only exception in 1950. . 
3 OF 23 Hoyse jaa R in 1950, 17 were > southern Demoorats 
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for reform is not great. Most voters, if they had the Hiena could dis- 


tinguish between alternatives offered by parties and. candidates., Most of the- ` 


majority program is carried into. effect. Moderate reforms can be utilized to 
make up for such defects as exist. It remains to be seen whether the Committee 


reforms would be “moderate,” and whether these reforms would have any 


harmful effect. " 


I. THE REFORMS WHICH THH COMMITTEE SHEKS WILL ACCENTUATE 
PRESENT DEFECTS IN THE PARTY SYSTEM E 


The proposal of political reform almost necessarily involves change in’ dy- 
namic, rather than static, situations. Much as he may desire change, the po- 
litical scientist cannot invent new methods or ideas to meet specific problems 
without anticipating the by-products of his reforms. Experience tells us that 
‘ the by-products of reform are sometimes less tolerable than the evil which the 
reform was designed to correct. Senator Hubert Humphrey illustrated such a 


by-product at the APSA meeting in December, 1950, when, in discussing the , 
limits of party: responsibility in non-partisan Minnesota, he pointed: to his 


audience as the originators of the non-partisan movement. 


- The existence of a dynamic situation should not prevent political scientists, 


from proposing reform; it should, however, dictate careful scrutiny of the forces 
which the reform will set in motion. Undesirable results would follow from the 
implementation of the report of thé Committee on Political Parties, for the 
Committee would give weapons to the dominant groups in each party by means 
of which 1) the number of one-party areas in the United States would be in- 
creased, and 2) the self-destructive eee of the minority party would be 
accentuated. 

What are the weapons which the Gomte would give to the dominant 
groups in each party? The report properly stresses democratic, voluntary and 
cooperative methods for attaining intra-party agreement. But, in addition, the 
Committee supports (usually as a last resort) techniques which would allow 
dominant groups to make over each party in their own image. Among other 
recommendations the Committee proposes that the parties be permitted to 
define their membership (p. 21); that the parties- deal with rebellious state 
delegations by excluding them from National Conventions (pp. 23 and 48) 
and from’ National Committee posts (pp. 23, 39, and 48), by using national 
party. funds to defeat local officers (p. 48), and by appointment of temporary 
state officers (p. 48); that the parties deal with insurgent Congressmen by 
withholding committee assignments (p. 23), committee. chairmanships (p. 62) 
and federal patronage (p. 61); that a Party Council be given authority to 
recommend congressional candidates, screen presidential candidates, and in- 
terpret the platform (p. 43); and that the platform, when interpreted, be 
binding on all candidates, including state and Iocal ones (pp. 53 and 56). 

The first important effect of the use of these weapons by party leaders 
would be the spread of one-party monopoly in the United States. Statesmen 
_and political scientists are accustomed to praise the two-party system, on the 
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assumption that competition between two established groups, each with a 


reasonable chance of gaining office, increases gcvernmental responsibility to- 


the governed." However, such close competition between established groups 
exists in the United States only at the national level, where the parties are 
balanced fairly equally for the election of the Prasident, and in a minority of 
the constituencies which select the lesser officers cf fedetal: state and local gov- 
ernments. Thus of 435 congressmen in the 81st Congress more than one-third 
sat secure in the knowledge that only an unpr2cedented political upheaval 


would remove them from office, and less than half of this number could expect . 


defeat even if reaction against their party shou.d provoke a landslide com- 
parable to that of 1936.4 The problem is not confined to the South. In the 81st 
Congress 141 northern congressmen had received more than 60 per cent of the 
vote in the preceding election, and stood no reasonable chance of defeat. The 
problem seems to be magnified, furthermore, when we turn from the large, 
. relatively heterogeneous districts which elect congressmen and governors to the 
tightly knit areas which select state legislators and school boards. 

A major reason for one-party monopoly in many areas of the United States 
is the tendency toward sectional polarization on zhe part of economic, racial, 
religious and nationality groups. The various groups which make up the Ameri- 
can population are not scattered in similar propcttions in each constituency. 
The proportion of Catholics varies widely from Massachusetts to Iowa, and 
_ from Railroad Avenue to Hillcrest Drive. The same kind of variation occurs 
-in the distribution of most groups significant in American politics. 


A OEN 


To the extent that segments of the population can identify their political 


' desires with the program of one party or the otber, competition at the polls ` 


will be reduced in the United States, except in those fortunate constituencies 
where opposed groups are equally balanced. Suca identification has already 
taken place in many districts, so that northern: politics tends toward polariza- 
tion between rural, Protestant, native districts, where Democrats cannot win, 


4 V, O. Key's Southern Politics (New York, 1949) ic a testimonial to the fact that. 


one-party factional politics, in which voters cannot depend on a known, organized opposi- 
tion, is at best an inadequate means of maintaining honest, efficient, and responsible 
government. See especially pp. 44-52, 72, 105, 146, 181-84, 201, eer 364, 400, 444, 
498-99, 528, 655-56, 670. 

1 The number and percentage of victorious major party candidates who received vari- 
ous proportions of the major party vote in the 1948 congressional elections may be broken 
down as follows: 

66 .7-~-100% of vote—161 (37.1%) 
60 .0-66.7% of vote—80 (18.4%) 
Below 60.0% of vote—-193 (41.5%) 

1s For example, in the author’s_home state of Massachusetts, blessed with close party 
competition for the governorship, party monopoly exists in many local areas. A bona-fide 
Republican candidate for mayor of Boston in 1949 was re-ected by Republican leaders in 
favor of an independent Democrat who stood a better chance in the non-partisan election. 
In some rural towns in the same state there is no Democratic committee and no Demo- 
cratic town caucus or primary. Democrats must run as Independents or else enter the 
Republican caucus. 
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and metropolitan, immigrant, industrial districts, where they cannot lose. 
The reforms which the Committee proposes would increase the tendency 
oward one-party districts. If local parties and candidates cannot be insurgent, 
they cannot express the basic desires of their constituencies, then those local 
parties can have no hope of success. Regardless of the organization provided, 
you cannot give Hubert Humphrey a banjo and expect him to carry Kansas. 
Only a Democrat who rejects at least a part of the Fair Deal can carry Kansas, 
and only a Republican who moderates the Republican platform can carry 
Massachusetts. 

It may be argued that groups now deinen: in the Resublican and Demo- ` 
cratic parties would be too wise and too patriotic to make drastic use of the 
recommended disciplinary powers. The record does not indicate such wisdom 
or patriotism. Only the lack of the means to control localities has prevented 
dominant groups from disciplining party members. Removal of conservative 
Democrats has been accomplished where possible, as in the case of Roger C. 
Slaughter in Kansas City or John M. Costello in Los.Angeles. Conservative 
Republicans have likewise attempted to remove liberals, like Wayne Morse in 
Oregon and Charles W. Tobey in New Hampshire,!? and have even given sup- 
port to their Democratic opponents, as in the case of George Norris in Nebraska 
or Smith Brookhart in Iowa. 

The ideological and geographical polarization of the parties which would 
result if the Committee’s tools are used would not necessarily lead to violent 

upheaval.® The British example seems to demonstrate that disciplined | 
parties can maintain peaceful relations, at least for a few years. But many 
services, which in the United States are performed by state and local agencies, 
are performed in Britain by national officers. Unless the Constitution is 
amended to place responsibility for state and local government on the shoulders 
of national officers (a proposal whose merits may be argued elsewhere), the 
plans of the Committee will only impede popular control of government. 

Another unfortunate by-product of the Committee’s proposals would affect 
the present opposition party, the Republicans. There is a tendency for party 
leaders to “put principle above politics” and to insist upon their own economic 
or social dogmas regardless of the popularity of such dogmas with the electorate. 
This tendency increases as the party’s popularity decreases, because a decline 
in the party’s membership reflects the withdrawal of dissident leaders who had 


17 The dilemma of Republican candidates in areas to which the Democratic national 
program appeals is illustrated by the remark of Josaph Clark Baldwin, former represen- 
_ tative from New York City who was defeated by a conservative Republican: “For years 
now you've had to be a reactionary to get nominated in the Republican party and a liberal 
to be elected. Why should I continue to ride two horses and get a sore crotch?” PM, 
May 12, 1946, p. 4. 

18 Violent upheaval is nevertheless a possibility. The bebavior of labor and business in 
some non-political activities suggests that these groups are not averse to violence. It is 
unfortunate that the report does not refer to the conclusions of leading writers on this 
subject. See Pendleton Herring, The Politics of Democracy (New York, 1940); Herbert 
_ Agar, The Price of Union (Boston, 1950). — 
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previously. isiel the policies formed by the ruling group. This trend, un- 

less interrupted, would lead to the suicide of the minority party. rv 
The self-destructive tendencies of previous opposition parties have be 

offset, however, by changes in issues and by fortuitous political and econome 

"developments" ‘which have thrust the minority into power. With. such 

increases in power as the Democrats received in 1932 come fresh adherents to 


... the party; who bring new and insurgent. ideas to modify the party’s previously ° 


unpalatable program.?® Among the New Deal’s new recruits we may note 
Henry Wallace, Harold Ickes, Harry Hopkins and Senator Paul Douglas. 
-The Committee’ 8 proposals for restrictions on the party program and mem- >` 
bership may well prevent the Republicans, ‘as issues change or accidents 
occur, from welcoming new ideas and new blood into the party. Since 1932 
the minority haa been attempting, with little success, to formulate a. program , 
which will receive the support of & majority of the voters. As long as the same 
groups within the party continue to dominate its appeal to the electorate, it is’, 
unlikely to win more than occasional skirmishes. The party is in great need of 
insurgents. The Committee might consequently devote its attention to the 
promotion ‘of i insurgency within the party rather than to reforms which will 
cement present groups in power. = 
‘The Committee supports several proposals of great value, idk as reform of. 
the Electoral College, a four-year term for Congress concurrent with the term 
of the President, and reform. of: representation in National Conventions to 
conform with state populations. These proposals would give the President, 
Congress, and the national convention more similar constituencies,’ and would | 
help to decrease uncertainties in the interpretation of the popular mandate in 
elections. Electoral College reform, furthermore, would encourage each party 
to compéte in areas monopolized by the other. Other excellent suggestions are 


. . made for the consultation of all party groups in the formulation of policy, for 


democratic control of party leadership, and for abolition of various forms of 

non-partisan and bi-partisan primaries. These reforms are needed, and would . 
not lead to one-party. monopoly. Those proposals, however, which would. 
give greater power to dominant groups in either party should be rejected. 


19 Such as the Progressive spiti in the Ropubuean convention of 1912, and the economic 
depression of 1929. ~ 

20 For example, a Baltimore Demooratio pd hoale alates ‘hie: amazement with amak 
Democratic leaders viewed the switch of many Negroes to Democratic registration after .. 
1982. “We didn’t go out to get? em. They just came in and asked to have their registration 
changed. ” 


N 


THE REAPPORTIONMENT OF CONGRESS* 


The Constitution of the United States requires the seats in the House of 
Representatives to be redistributed after each decennial census. The American 
Political Science Association’s Committee on Reapportionment of Congress 
has been considering what may desirably be done in consequence of the Census 
of 1950. The members reached six conclusions, as follows: 

First, the size of the House of Representatives, which has been 435 for forty 
years and is fixed at that number by the present law, should not be changed 
except as the possible admission of Alaska or Hawaii as States may require a 
few more seats for their Representatives. In order to prevent any States from 
losing Congressmen. under the recent census,.74 new seats would have to be 
put in the Chamber. A House of 509 seems impracticable. The personal rela- 
tionships between a Congressman and his constituents would be much the 
same, whether an average district is 295,000 (with 509 seats) or 345,000.(with 
435 seats). And any slight gain in human contacts would be vastly offset by 
losses in effectiveness and operation which would result from a considerably 
bigger House. 

Second, there is no reason for changing at this time from the mathematical 
formula in the present Apportionment Act of 1941, namely, the method of 
_ equal proportions. Mr. Willcox dissents from this conclusion because he believes 
that the results of the method of equal proportions do not meet the require- ' 
ments of the Constitutional provision “according to their respective numbers” 
as well as do the results of the method of major fractions. The other members 
are satisfied that the present method of equal proppsuone is the best method 
. of meeting the Constitutional provision. 

Third, all members of Congress to which any State is uiid should be 
elected by single-member districts, rather than at large. At present, if we 
disregard the four smallest states which have only one Representative, six 
Congressmen are elected at large. New Mexico and North Dakota choose all 
their members in this way (two each). And two states with large populations— 
Ohio and Connecticut—have each one Congressman at large. 

These are merely examples of a practice which has occurred in other States 
in the past and may be used more extensively in the redistricting just ahead, 
unless prohibited by Congress. Whatever the motives forit, the device of Con- 
gressmen at large is very objectionable. Sometimes it may enable a political 
party having a slight lead in the State as a whole to get more seats in Congress 


* As a result of a number of requests from official agencies for information on the 
question of congressional reapportionment, former President Pollock authorized the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Washington office to appoint a special committee to prepare recom- 
mendations on this subject. On December 2 a committee, consisting of Mesara. Zechariah 
Chafee, Bertram M. Gross, John W. Lederle, Edward H. Litchfield, James K. Pollock, 
Robert S. Rankin, Laurence F. Schmeckebier and Walter F. Willcox, met in Washington 
under the Chairmanship of Professor Arthur N. Holcombe. The Committee’s unanimous 
report, drafted by Professors Chafee and Holcombe, was made available to the White 
House, to members of Congress and to other official agencies which solicited it. 
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than it could obtain if all the members were chosen by districts; this deprives ; 


the minority party of its just amount of representation. In any event, there 
is the gravest sort of inequality when most Congressmen represent an average 
district of roughly 350,000, but a Congressman at large from a State like Obay 
or Connecticut represents millions of people. _ 

In all the apportionment statutes from 1842 to 1911 ‘elusive, Congress 
required every State to divide itself into single-member districts. This provision 
was omitted from the Act of 1929 and subsequent legislation. The Committee 


recommends that Congress enact new legislation reincorporating this desirable - 


requirement. 
Fourth, the Committee is agreed that wide variations in the size of Congres- 
sional districts inside any State are objectionable in principle and should be 
remedied in new legislation. The Committee has noted with concern the great 
disparities in the 1950 populations of existing Congressional districts. Take 
350,000'as roughly the average in a district. In one State, there is a district 
` under 175,000; six others under 250,000; three between 500,000 and 700,000; 


and one exceeding 900,000: In many states, the spread between 1950 popula- 


‘tions in the smallest and the largest existing -district in the State is two or 
three hundred thousand. Such situations, if continued, will seriously violate 
a basic principle of democracy, that every vote should nave the same weight, 
as nearly as possible. 

‘Therefore, the Committee earnestly suggests new legislation containing c cer- 
tain express standards of equality and fairness, as hereinafter described, which 
each State is to follow in its redistricting legislation. In many BORE E 
tionments through that of 1911, Congress has imposed such standards on the 
States by requiring the districts to be composed of compact and contiguous 
territory and ‘“‘containing as nearly as practicable the same number of indi- 
viduals.” Such provisions about districting are authorized by the Constitution 
(Article I, section 4), which gives Congress a comprehensive power to “make 
or alter... Regulations” of the “Times, Places and Manner of holding Elec- 
tions for’... Representatives,” and the Supreme Court has repeatedly dealt 
with these provisions without expressing the slightest doubt as to their validity. 

Unfortunately, these standards were omitted from, the statutes which 
governed the apportionments after the censuses of 1930 and 1940. The Com- 
mittee concludes that it would be desirable to reinstate them, and to express 
the standard of approximate equality among the districts we greater definite- 
ness than hitherto. - 

The two concrete suggestions are: 


1. That the standard requiring districts to be “compact and contiguous,” found in the 
1911 apportionment statute and omitted in the 1929 statute, should be included in a new 
law. 

2. That the statute should'include a standard limiting to a certain percentage the 


deviation of any district within the state upward or downward from the average of all . 


districts for the state; and that an effort should be made to keep the deviation of any 
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district from the average of all districts for ‘the state within a limit of ten per cent; but in 
any event such deviation should not be permitted to-exceed fifteen per cent. 


The practical effect of recommendation 3 would be to allow districts to 
vary aver a range of about 100,000. This seems to make fair allowance for the 
practical difficulties which state legislators must face. 

The particular percentages suggested are, of course, not essential, but the 
Committee believes that some such specification of mhe permissible variations 
from equality is very desirable. 

Fifth, the Committee believes that the standards of approximate equality 
should be enforceable through an express sanction’ administered by Congress. 

We feel that the statement of standards in the law will usually cause them 
to be observed. Our confidence in the legislatures and other appropriate authori- 
ties in the States leads to the expectation that they will, for the most part, 
faithfully obey the law of the land and establish districts for the next decade as 
Congress has directed them to do. Yet violations may occur, as has sometimes 
been the case under previous apportionment statutes containing standards. 
In these earlier statutes, Congress did not say what would happen to a State 

~which divided itself in plainly unequal districts. Consequently, the unjust 
districting stood unchanged. Leaving any questions of gerrymandering to our 
sixth conclusion, we believe that departures from the percentage tests of ap- 
proximate equality which we have just stated ought to be corrected and can 
practicably be corrected. 

We rejected as undesirable several kinds of sanctions which have been pro- 
posed: (a) Any citizen might be given the right to question the districting inside 
his State, by a suit in a United States court. But the courts have shown great 
unwillingness to undertake the task of supervising Congressional districts, 
and might deny any constitutional power to do so. Even if they consented 
to do the job, we do not think that judges are well suited to weigh the political 
factors which inevitably affect districting. Finally, litigation might easily 
drag out for some years, whereas the new districts ought to be settled before 
the spring primaries in 1952. (b) A State which violated the standards of ap- 
proximate equality laid down by Congress might be penalized by a refusal to 
seat its Representatives until this State made its districting conform to those 
standards and held new Congressional elections on that basis. This would prob- 
ably make that State totally unrepresented in the House during one or more 
sessions of the Highty-third Congress. Such a drastic punishment might be 
unconstitutional, and it was disapproved by the Committee. (c) The State 
might be required to elect all its Congressmen at large until it redistricted 
itself in accordance with the statutory standards. But the very same people 
who were responsible for the unequal districting might rejoice in having their 
Congressmen elected at large, because their party would thus choose the entire 
representation from this State in the House. And in any event, the Committee 
considered this sanction to be wholly inconsistent with our onden ion of 
Congressmen at large (in the Third Conclusion). 
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- The- only proper remedy for bad single-member districts is good single- 
member districts. |The determination of approximately equal single-member 
districts is a political task, which ought to be performed by a legislative body. 
If the legislature of the State refuses to do the job, the only suitable alternative 
is for Congress to do it. Therefore, the Committee agreed that the task of super- 
vising and correcting districting inside the State should be in the hands of Con- 
gress. 
This led to the formation of a detailed plan for the imposition of sanctions. 


Its main features are: First, the States should be required to do their own | 


redistricting soon after Congress passes the Apportionment Act; this will 
give Congress ample time to consider whether this action by the States complies 
with the statutory standards of approximate equality. Second, the President 
should transmit the results of State redistricting to Congress and to all the 
States, with information showing how any particular State has—violated the 
statutory standards of approximate equality. Since the President’s statement 
will appear in the press, unequal districting will be subjected to the powérful 


sanction of publicity. Third, Congress may then take such action as it deems © 


‘ proper. Congress may order the State to do the Job over again, Or Congress 
may redistrict the State itself. 

In order to accomplish this plan, the Committee recommends a schedule of 
steps to be included in federal law as follows: 


(1) January 8, 1951 to January ‘10 (one week)—-The President reports to ee 
factual data furnished by the Bureau of the Census indicating the apportionment of 
Representatives among the several states under the 1950 census and according to the for- 
mula-of “equal proportions.” 

(2) January 10 to late January (15 calendar days)—-Congress considers the President's 
report, and unless it enacts a different apportionment within fiftesn calendar days, each 
state shall automatically be- entitled to the number of Representatives indicated in the 
President’s report to Congress. The Clerk of the House shall so apprise the executive of 
each State; and the President will transmit to the States the data concerning populations 
supplied by the Bureau of the Census, The members of the Committee hope that, during 
the same period or very soon thereafter, Congress will enact legislation regulating district- 
ing inside the seversl States, sutstendally’s in pecorcenee with the recommendaticns of 
this report. 

(3) Late January to late April (90 days)—A er of ninety dave will: them: be 
allowed for the necessary redistricting in State legislatures. In most states the legislatures 
will be regularly in session, and experience indicates that ninety days are a sufficient time 
for the enactment of the necessary redistricting laws. 

(4) Late April to late May (30 days)—~The President, on the basis of objective data 
furnished by the Bureau of the Census about the populations of the Congressional districts 
newly established by the state legislatures, will report to Congress and to the Statés as 
to conformity to or violation of the standards regulating the size of a district. 

(5) After late May——Congress will take such action as it deems proper to correct un- 
equal districting wherever it is shown by the President’s report to exist, 


The Committee da icinntes that it will selddm be necessary for Congress 
to redistrict a State. The possibility of such redistricting by Congress and the 


publicity given to grossly unequal State action will, we hope, be powerful 
incentives to make the States comply with the statutory standarda. 
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Sixth, the Committee discussed the problem of gerrymandering. It ‘recog- 
nized that some gerrymandering is a serious evil, but decided against the: recom- 
mendation of further sanctions at this time. 

The members of the Committee share the hope that die re-establishment of 
‘the statutory standards of compactness and contiguity, and the publicity of 
the report to Congress on the action-taken by state legislatures, will restrain 
those legislatures from seriously abusing the poner to redistrict for purely 
partisan purpopes:: 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES 


Forty-sizth Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association: 
Transactions of the Executive Council and General Business Meeting 


` The Executive Council of the American Political Science Association held 
its 1950 annual meeting in the Pan American Room of the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington, D. C., on Wednesday, December 27, 1950. The meeting was 
called to order at 9:45 a.m. by President James K. Pollock. On roll call the 
following officers and members of the Council were found to be present: 
` President Pollock, President-Elect Peter H. Odegard, Vice-Presidents Oliver 
P. Field and Robert J. Harris, Managing Editor Taylor Cole, Secretary-Treas- _.. 
urer Harvey Walker, Executive Director Edward H. Litchfield, Joseph M. 
Ray, J. B. Shannon, Matthew C. Mitchell, Robert K. Carr, G. Homer Durbam, 
Albert Lepawsky, Harvey C. Mansfield, Carl B. Swisher, Kenneth C. Cole, 
John D. Millett and Francis O. Wilcox. In addition to these, the following com- 
mittee chairmen and members were present at one time or another during the 
meeting: Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, William C. Johnstone, Jr., Harold Lass- 
well, Frederic A. Ogg, Royden Dangerfield, Ben A. Arneson, Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, Marshall E. Dimock, Belle Zeller, Pitman B. Potter, Roscoe C. Martin, 
John E. Briggs, Thomds S. Barclay, Patterson French, Kirk Porter and Ben- 
jamin M. Ziegler. , 
-The chairman of the Program Committee, William C. Johnstone, Jr., gave 
an oral report. He pointed out that both the size of the Association membership 
and the anticipated attendance necessitated the use of two hotels, the May- 
flower and the Statler, for the program, and that the limited availability of 
rooms with adequate seating capacity to serve the interests of the membership . . 
restricted the number of round table and section meetings which could be © 
scheduled. Considering these limitations, the Committee had constructed the 
program according to five basic principles: (1) within the limited number of 
round table sessions each substantive field and major interest of the member- 
ship was covered, even though many specific topics of interest to individual 
members were not included; (2) the standing committees of the Association 
were utilized to the greatest possible extent, each committee being given re- 
sponsibility for organizing round table sessions in its field of competence; (3) 
one open general session and two luncheon sessions were scheduled to give ‘an 
opportunity for all the members to hear outstanding speakers; (4) a special 
evening series of simultaneous meetings on the general topic ‘Issues before the 
Congress” was scheduled in response to suggestions from a number of members 
of the Association; and (5) the sessions were so divided between the two hotels 
as to serve the interest of the members and to allow time between sessions to 
move from one hotel to the other. 
The president then called upon Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, chairman cf the 
Committee on Local Arrangements, for her report. She summarized the con- ~“ 
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tents of a mimeographed statement which was available for the use of the 
Council. She indicated that the Committee had divided the responsibility 
for local arrangements as follows: public relations, Eli E. Nobleman; registra- 
tion, J. M. Ray; special events, Elmer Staats; facilities, Catheryn Seckler- 
Hudson. In addition, Lowell H. Hattery served as administrative secretary 
for the Committee. Approximately fifty graduate students from American 
University, Catholic University, George Washington University, Georgetown 
University, Howard University, the University of Maryland and Trinity Col- 
lege served as monitors, messengers, information personnel and in other neces- 
sary capacities. Press releases were sent to eighty press services, newspapers, 
news magazines, columnists and correspondents by the public relations section. 
Arrangements were made with the National Broadcasting Company to broad- 
cast a program based: on the round table on “Civil Defense in the Atomic 
Age.” A pressroom was provided at the Mayflower Hotel and press liaison at 
the Statler. Registration was provided at both headquarters hotels, and ad- 
vance registration had been taken for the first time in the history of the 
Association. A number of special events were scheduled through the good offices 
of this Committee, including receptions at the Brazilian, Korean and Australian 
embassies, and a number of breakfasts and dinners were arranged. Round 
table chairmen had been asked in advance to indicate the facilities which they 
desired, and the necessary equipment and arrangements were provided. 

President Pollock summarized orally the activities of the Executive Com- 
mittee. He first indicated that under the constitutional amendments which 
became effective January 1, 1950, it had been necessary for him to.appoint an 
Executive Committee consisting of the president, the president-elect, the chair- 
man of the Program Committee and the secretary-treasurer (until the creation 
of the Washington office, and then the director of the Washington office), all 
ex oficio, plus two persons appointed by the president. The appointees for 1950 
were Lloyd Short of the University of Minnesota and Pendleton Herring of the 
Social Science Research Council. , 

In the course of the year the Executive Committee met three times—in 
Washington on March 9, in Ann Arbor on June 24, and again in Washington 
on October 12. These meetings were concerned mainly with carrying out the 
mandate of the Association, adopted at its business meeting in New York in 
1949, concerning the opening of the Washington office, and a committee, of 
which Roscoe C. Martin was chairman, was appointed to plan the needed 
changes. The Washington office was opened on October 2 in temporary quarters . 
in the DuPont Circle Building; on December 27, the day of the Council meet- 
. ing, it moved to its more permanent headquarters in the American Council on 
Education Building, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. All of the physical 
property of the Association was moved from the office of the secretary-treasurer 
to Washington on October 5. Edward H. Litchfield was appointed director, and 
he in turn appointed Ralph J. D. Braibanti as assistant director, together with 
the necessary office staff. 

Other topics considered by the Executive Committee during the year in- 
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cluded reports from the newly-elected’ managing editor, Taylor Cole, and a 
number of problems arising out of the work of several of the committees, par- ` 
ticularly those on the Advancement of Teaching, on Political Parties and on ~ 
American Legislatures. Pursuant to the mandate of the New York Council 
meeting, the Executive Committee prepared and adopted a statement of publi- 
cation policy governing the issuance of committee reports. When the >eport 
of the Committee on Political Parties was ready for issuance, a special cere- 
mony was arranged in Washington at which it was presented to the press by 
E. E. Schattschneider, chairman of the Committee on Political Parties, and 
the members of the Executive Committee. This report was first published asa . 
supplement to the September issue of the Review; cloth-bound copies for 
class use are now being issued by Rinehart & Company under a contract which 
provides that royalties on the sale will accrue to the benefit of the endowment 
fund of the Association. A similar pattern will be followed by the Committee 
on the. Advancement of Teaching in the pupnesion and distribution of its 
report. 

During the course of the year the Executive Committee felt that it was 
desirable to appoint two additional Association committees. One of them was 
created to deal with a problem referred to the officers of the Association by. 
the national government, that of the reapportionment of Congress. The 
report of this committee, prepared under the chairmanship of Arthur N. 
Holcombe, will be published in the March issue of the Ruvinw. The second 
- new organ was a Membership Committee, which includes a number of promi- 
nent members of the Association with membership chairmen in each 2f the 
states and territories. 

The. president reported to the Cound that he had appointed Charles Fair- 
man of Stanford University to represent the American Political Science Associ- 
ation on the Social Science Research Council and Kenneth Colegrove of 
Northwestern University as the representative of- the Association œ the 
American Council of Learned Societies. After consultation with the president- ~ 
elect, he also appointed Quincy Wright, James K. Pollock and Peter H. Ode- 
` gard as the representatives of the American Political Science Associat.on on 
the Council of the International Political Science Association. 

President Pollock then reported to the Council on the events leading to the 
formation of the International Political Science Association and the pert the 
American Political Science Association had played, both in its formation and 
in its subsequent operation. He spoke of.the important role of Walter Sharp 
in drafting the constitution of the international group and of the inveluable 
assistance rendered by Walter H. C. Laves, deputy director general of 
- UNESCO, in the implementation of its program. The president read the fol-- 
lowing statement from Jean Meynaud, oy general of the savers Mone! 
Association: 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the American Political Science Association, 


This time last year your Association decided to join the International: Political Science i 
Association just formed in Paris and to assist it generously. This meant that you showed A 


ue 
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great trust in our Association. Today, after one year’s work, we may sum up our activity 
and make some plans for. the future. 

The Association started effectively to function in the first monti of 1950. As was to 
be foreseen, because of its international recruitment and of its aims, its beginnings were 
rather long and difficult. We are far from realizing all we wished. However, our Associa- 
tion counts already more than ten national member associations. In many other countries 
it has investigated the establishment of new associations. We have been able to establish 
many very useful contacts with political scientists and institutions in most parts of the 
world. 

The First World Congress on Political Science, last September, gave us the oppor- 
tunity for gathering together, on a somewhat modest scale, about eighty political scientists 
belonging to twenty-three countries. Our administrative body is now organised and we 
_ have at our disposal a documentation which will allow us to start an important work. 
Woe shall begin in the next few weeks carrying out an extensive inquiry into the teaching of 
political science throughout the world, and our Research Committee is setting up a subject 
for the study of which we will ask the assistance of all national associations and which will 
constituta the main theme of the Second World Congress of Political Bcience, to be held 
in 1952. 

What we have done up to now is relatively little. We are desirous of realising impor- 
tant achievements. We are conscious of all our faults, but the impulse seems to be there 
and we ask once more for your confidence. 

This confidence is the more indispensable for us as our Association can not achieve 
anything serious or important without the complete assistance of vital national associa- 
tions. We would like to avoid becoming an administrative engine which could only super- 
impose its activity on already existing bodies. On the contrary, we wish to serve as a me- - 
dium for exchange of information, a center for contacts between political scientists in the 
world, to allow them to become better acquainted and to-work together in a spirit of com- 
plete fairness and scientific activity. The work we would like to promote is the starting and 
the co-ordinating of extensive research and important inquiries, in which we would ask 
“ every member association to participate with its integral contribution and its own possi- 
bilities and from which we will make every effort to draw conclusions by means of or- 
ganising congresses and round tables or, more simply, by joint work meetings. 

By reason of its very high achievement and of iis particularly briliant development, 


American political science has a great responsibility in our Association.. You and your -— 


' members-have already done your utmost to fulfill this responsibility by assisting our ef- 
forts. We are proud to have as our President one of your past Presidents, one of the leading 
political scientists in the world: Professor Quincy Wright. We never shall forget that our 
Association owes its beginnings to the tenacious work of Professor Walter R. Sharp, at 
the time he worked in the Social Science Department of UNESCO. At Zurich, we had the 
pleasure.of greeting an American delegation of fifteen or so members, led by your Presi- 
dent, Professor James K. Pollock. - 

It would take too much time to name here all those of your pte who assisted my 
efforts and who advised me since the inception of the Association: I would like to expreas 
my thanks collectively to them. I wish also to say that the International Political Science 
Association is at your disposal for every help. I would like it to become your second 
Association and we welcome all those of you who “would wish to become individual mem- 
bers, 2 

We will reach together the aims oŭtlined by the founders of the International Political 
Science Association: to promote the advancement of political science throughout the 
world. There is magnificent work to be done by us, especially in spreading political science 
in those countries where it representa yet an unknown field. 

But our Association has another fundamental part to play. That is, to quote Professor- 
Laswell, “to bring to completion the revolutionary process of our historical period.” 
Our paramount aim should be to contribute to the advancement of a human society, on a 
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national and international scale, where man, freed from need and fear, will be able to 
develop fully his possibilities. 

Beyond the technical problems of the different parte of our program, our Association’s | 
program and action ought to contribute to a better understanding among nations. ‘This is 
a condition of peace. Our world is difficult; but those difficulties are for us an encourage- 
ment to action and we know that we can count on full assistance from your Association. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the American Political Science Association, the Interna- 
tional Political Science Association wishes many years of prosperity for your Association. 


Y ` l /8/JBAN MBYNAUD 


In the discussion which followed this report, President Pollock pointed otit 
_ that while the next meeting of the International Association would not cecur 
until 1952, it was contemplated that there might be meetings of its Council 
in the interim. The program of the international group for 1951 has been de- 
termined by the interim organization and will consist primarily in a compara- 
tive report on the teaching of political science in the various countries of the 
world. On the recommendation of Quincy Wright, Marshall E. Dimock, | 
chairman of the Committee on the Advancement of Teaching, was appointed 
United States representative on the panel which is preparing this report and 
to serve as one of the rapporteurs.. 

Harold Lasswell, as chairman of the Committee on ren reported that 
at the request of the International Association his committee had prepared a 
list of suggestions for needed research in the international field. President 
Pollock reported that conferences of international and European: national 
' groups in this area were attended in 1949 by Quincy Wright, and in 1950 by ` 
Quincy Wright and himself, together with other members of the Association 
who were available in Europe at the time of the Zurich Ree in September, 
1950. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer was e by Harvey Walker. He 
explained the difficulties arising from divided responsibility for both receipts 
‘and expenditures during the year 1950, due to the opening of the Washington 
office. It was clear, nevertheless, that expenditures during the year had fol- 
lowed closely the estimates made and approved at the New York meeting. 
Total actual receipts for the fiscal year ending November 30, 1950, were - 
$51,546.63, while expenses for the period amounted to $42,764.91, leaving an - 
excess of income over expenses for this period of $8,781.72. This ae a is due — 
largely to the receipt from the Carnegie Corporation of a grant of $10,000, _ 
which the Executive Committee decided should be used over a two-year period 
to supplement other available funds for the opening of the Washington ofice. 
Cash on hand and in the bank as of November 30, 1950, was $23,462.41. This, 
together with other assets, produced a total of $25,437.28, against liabilities 
consisting of prepaid dues and deferred income of $14,908.23, leaving a general 
fund surplus of $10,162.35. The trust funds of the Association showed a total 
of $7,564.32 in the endowment fund and $16,229.70 in the general trust and 
reserve funds. In addition, there wasa balance of $5,598.86 from a total grant 
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of $10,000 from the Carnegie Corporation for the uses and purposes of the 
Committee on the Advancement of Teaching. 

~ The secretary-treasurer reported that most of the funds and securities of the 
Association had been transferred to the custody of the Washington office, and 
that the balance in all funds would follow shortly after the beginning of the 
year. One reason for the delay, was his desire to take advantage of the interest 
payment date on two building and Joan deposits as of the 31st of December, 
1950. 

The secretary-treasurer also presented a report from the auditor, Harold J. 
Bobys of Washington, D. C. The auditor reported that the financial statements 
of the current operating account and the trust funds fairly present the financial 
condition as of November 30, 1950, and the results of operations for the fiscal 
year ending the same date. On motion of President-Elect Odegard, seconded 
by J. B. Shannon, the report of the secretary-treasurer was approved with an 
expression of appreciation to him for his services. The report of the auditor 
was also approved and filed. 

Some discussion of possible adjustments i in the schedule of dues followed. 
However, no action was taken, and it was indicated that this subject would 
receive some attention by the Executive Committee during the following year. 

Edward H. Litchfield made his first report to the Council as director of the 
Washington office. He indicated that much of what he planned to say already 
had been covered. He pointed out that the office had been in operation for less 
than ninety days, and that since no personnel had been transferred from the 
office of the secretary-treasurer it had been necessary to establish an entirely 
new staff. He-indicated that the staff now employed was all that the budget 
permitted, although it was not large enough to take care of all of the services 
which the members seemed to desire. All of the staff members are college grad- 
uates, trained in the social sciences. Members of the Council were invited to 
visit the new offices. 

The director then presented his budget for the fiscal year ending November 
30, 1951. He indicated that, in view of the lack of experience with the opera- 
tion of an office on a basis similar to the one on which the Washington office - 
now stands, the estimates could not be much more than guesses. -However, 
he felt that the amounts suggested would be adequate for carrying on current 
services during the fiscal year. He indicated that there had been a seven per 
cent increase in membership since the opening of the Washington office— 
partly from increased interest in the Washington area. He expressed the hope 
that the new Membership Committee would succeed in stimulating a similar 
increase in other parts of the country. © | 

The director of the Washington office then turned to problems of function, 
which he discussed under the following headings: (1) personnel service; (2) 
assistance in research programs; (3) reference service for members; (4) service 
to federal agencies; and (5) miscellaneous business. Under the first heading, 
he suggested the possible establishment of a roster for the political science pro- 
fession in cooperation with the federal government. He felt that the nature of 


ye 
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` 'the personnel service had changed somewhat with the opening of the Washing- 


ton office, so that it now served not only junior but also senior members of the 
profession. Likewise, placement was not only in teaching positions but also 
in government service. He indicated that arrangements had been made for . 
interviews by a number of government agencies with Beale job applicants 
during the course of the current meeting. 

--In connection with the second function, he suggested ie desirability of 
sufficient additional support from fonndatione or other sources to enable the . 
Association to employ a professional staff which could serve committees. He 
also mentioned the desirability of extending information about the Association 
to areas where it is not so well known. He cited the example of the report of 
the Committee on Political Parties and thé inquiries which it stimulated. He 
thought that new markets were needed for the ideas of the, research com- 
mittees of the Association. 

' In the discussion which followed, the Ta was asked whether or not the . 
Washington office would undertake to watch congressional legislation of interest 
to the members. The director felt that this should te done, but that it could not 
be -done adequately with the present staff. Several members of the Council 
emphasized the importance of avoiding ‘any pressure activities, but the 
president-elect indicated that he felt the Association could render some service 
in this area without engaging in lobbying. On motion of the secretary-treasurer, 
seconded by John D. Millett, the budget. was approved and power was dele- 
gated to the Executive Committee to make any transfers which might be 
necessary within the budget total of $61,152. 

Belle Zeller presented an oral report for the Committee on American Legis-- 
latures. She indicated that an extended report had been prepared by the Com- 
mittee and that copies of several chapters had been sent to members of the 
Executive Committee for comment. She-felt that in a few months if would be 
possible to have thé report in final form and that, after approval by the Eixecu- 
tive Committee, in accordance with the publication policy, arrangements for 
publication could be made with a commercial concern. She asked that provision 
be made for two additional meetings of the Committee in Washington for this 
purpose. On motion of the secretary-treasurer, seconded by the president- 
elect, the Committee was continued for another year and the questions of financ- 
ing the meeting and of the pues were referred to the Executive Com- . 
mittee. i 

John E. Briggs presented a oe for the Committee on Regional Societies. 
While the Committee felt that it would not be feasible to prescribe precise 
geographical boundaries for the regional groups, it approved the suggestion 
of making regional meetings available to members in all parts of the country. 
The Committee had discussed a suggestion from the Executive Committee 
that a plan for more complete geographical coverage be explored by the Com- 
mittee on Regional Societies, particularly. in view of the fact that several states 
now lie outside any existing regional association. The Committee recommended 
(1) that the policy of encouraging the voluntary organization of regional 
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political science societies to aty inated ‘needs should be continued by the 
Association, (2) that the formation. of a Missouri Valley political sciénce asso- 
ciation be facilitated, (3) that regional associations should be organized in such 
fashion as to be eligible for recognition as sections of the American Political 
Science Association, and (4) that the New. York Political Science Association 
be recognized by the Council as a section of the national Association. On motion 
of the secretary-treasurer, seconded by Matthew C. Mitchell, the recommen- 
dations were approved and the Committee was continued with the understand- 
` ing that during 1951 it should consist of the presidents of the several.regional 
societies. 

At this point the Council recessed for luncheon. 

. Following the luncheon, tremgent Pollock read the following letter from 
President Harry S. Truman: 


— 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
i l Washington - | 
| | December 22, 1950 
Dear Dr. Pollock: 


I wish to extend my greetings and good wishes to the members of the American Political 
Science Association as they assemble for their forty-sixth annual meeting. 

' In recent years, through such agencies as the Committee on Congress and the Commit- 
tee on Political Parties, your association has presented wise and constructive proposals 
for the improvement of our governmental machinery. 

_ In this time of national emergency, it is even more vital that we take all necessary 

, steps to make our democracy work better. The strength of democracy stems from popular 
participation in ‘the Government and popular support of our free institutions. Unfor- 
tunately, in the past ten years we have seen a marked decline in the ‘percentage of eligible 
voters who go to the polls. This is a serious matter which challengea the interest of all 
citizens, regardless of party affiliation. - 

I would ‘welcome the advice of. the American Political Science Association on what 
steps should be taken by our people to halt this downward trend in voting and to increase 
citizen participation in government, Perhaps an initial study by a non-partisan commis- 
sion might reveal the extent of voting and non-voting, and give us a clearer understanding 
of why the percentage of voters is declining and what can be done about it. I believe that 
the American Political Science Association, because of its particular interest in this field, 
“may have some yaluable suggestions as to how the various branches of government, 
Federal, state and local, and the interested citizens’ groups, can approach this vital 
matter. 

In our lifetime, we have seen the forces of dictatorship endanger democratic institu- 
tions in one country after another. We must recognise, here in this country, that the 
preservation of the institutions of freedom is-everybody’s job. We should strengthen de- 
mocracy at home at the same time as we help to strengthen the free Nations throughout 
the world. ~- 


a 


Very-sincerely yours, 
Harry 8. Truman 
Dr. James K. Pollock, 
President, 
The American Political Science Association, 
DuPont Circle Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The discussion which followed the reading of the letter indicated sincere 
appreciation on the part of the Council and `a desire to respond to the challenge 
with constructive suggestions. The whole matter was referred to the 1 meceue 
officers. 

Pitman B. Potter presented a report for the Committee on International 
Cultural Relations. The activities of the Committee during the year have been 
varied. They have included contact with the SSRC-on the Fulbright program, 
the supplying of information to the Commission on Occupied Areas of the 
American Council on Education, assistance in the planning of the conference 
of the International Political Science. Association, and maintenance of contact 
with the Department of State and the United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization and other specialized agencies of the United Nations, as well as 
with the Division of International Educational Relations of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency and the Institute of International Relations. In discussing the re- 
port of the Committee, President-Elect Odegard proposed a wider recdgnition 
in the committee structure of the problem of area study. He suggested the for- 
mation of three new committee groups to supplement the one already in existence 


on Latin America, in order to provide coordination of area studies in the Far © 


East, Eastern Europe and the USSR, and Western Europe. The Council: 


agreed that the Committee should be continued under the name of ‘“Com- 
mittee on’ International Relations,” that it should be relieved of further re- 
sponsibility for the work‘formerly performed by the Committee on Aid to 
‘ Foreign Universities, and that, if possible, provision should be nae for meet- 
ings of the Committee. 

The secretary-treasurer read a letter from the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration in London, acknowledging receipt of a file of the AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Scrence Review for the Institute’s permanent library. The policy of distribu- 
tion of back numbers of the Review was discussed, and it was agreed that the 
distribution of these numbers should be defceminsd by the Executive Com- 
mittee in the light of the available stock and the budget. 

The president-elect asked for discussion by the Council of the question ‘of 
whether the appointive members of the Executive Committee should be chosen 
from within or from outside the Council membership. After considerable dis- 
cussion the consensus of the Council was that appointive members should be 
chosen from the Council. 

Marshall E. Dimock presented a report for the Committee on the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. He indicated that the principal activity of the Committee 
during the year past was the preparation of the manuscript for the Committee’s 
report, which is to be published early in 1951 by Wiliam Sloane Associates of 


New York. The intensive work in the preparation of the manuscript and the: 


collection of data upon which the report is to.be based were made possible by 
a grant of $10,000 from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching. The publisher has agreed to supply a’ copy of the report to each . 


member of the Association. Additional copies will be sold and royalties will 
_be paid for the benefit of the endowment fund of the Association. On motion 


~ 
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of the president-elect, seconded by Carl B. Swisher, the report was accepted 
and the Committee continued. In the discussion of this motion, the Council | 
members commended the policy adopted by the Program Committee for the 
Washington meeting in scheduling discussion sessions to be led by committees 
which are in the process of preparing, or which have recently issued, extensive 
reports. 

Roscoe C. Martin presented a final report io the Washington Office Com- 
mittee. This report summarized the steps leading to the opening of the head- 
quarters office. On motion of the secretary-treasurer, seconded by Kenneth 
Cole, the Committee was discharged with the sincere thanks of the Council for 
ite arduous and successful labors. 

Harold Lasswell presented an oral report for the dunai on Research. 
He pointed out that many of the committees of the Association are engaged 
in research and that hence there might be-some question about the desirability 
of having a separate committee on research. He suggested that there were two 
separate problems in the research field—first, that of method and procedure, 
and, second, that of policy and operations. The Committee on Research should, 
he felt, concern itself primarily with the first of these. To carry out this idea, 
the Commnittes accepted responsibility for the conduct of three round tables at 
the Washington meeting. The chairman described at some length the plans of 
the United States Office of Education for a survey of research in the United 
States in the field of political science. He indicated that this survey was now 
in progress and that, at the request of the Bureau of the ‘Budget, it had been 
extended to include all of the social sciences. He felt that it was important that 
the Association continue to cooperate in this ambitious project. It was agreed 
by the Council that the Committee should be continued, that the Washington 
office should take over the direct contacts with the United States Office of 
Education and that a letter of appreciation be written to the Office of Educa- 
tion commending its initiative in instituting this study. The resolution of 
appreciation, prepared by the chairman of the Committee and adopted by the 
Council for submission to the business meeting, is as follows: 


RESOLVED: That the American Political Science Association commends the United , 
States Office of Education for its initiative in conducting a national survey of research in 
progress in political science. This study served as the basis for planning those sections of 
the 486th Annual Meeting devoted to research. It is the hope of the Association that the 
United States Office of Education, so admirably suited for such studies, may continue to 
conduct similar surveys on an annual basis. 

RESOLVED FURTHER: That the secretary-treasurer send a copy of this resolution 
to the United States Commissioner of Education, the Director of the Division of Higher 
Education of the United States Office of Education, and the Director of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. ~ 


Arthur N. Holcombe presented a report for the Committee on Science and 
Technology. This Committee held a significant meeting in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
on July 26-27, 1950, which was made possible by a grant of travel funds from 
the Social Science Research Council. Three subcommittees have been formed 
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to explore areas within the Committees’ competence. On motion of J. B. Shan- - 


non, seconded by Robert J. Harris, the Committee was continued and the 
officers were directed to solicit foundation support for furthering its work. 


Frederic A. Ogg presented‘ the report of the Committee on Awards. This 


report described the personnel of the panels and the procedure which had been 
used in carrying out the Committee’s task. A total of seventy-two books was 
considered and the chairman indicated that the results would be announced 
at a session on the first evening of the annual meeting. On recommendation 
of the chairman, the Council voted to direct the secretary to convey to the 
- Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Wendell L. Willkie foundations 
an expression of the Association’s appreciation and thanks, A similar expression 
was also to be made to Mr. Frank Altschul of New York, who rendered for the 


Association the valuable service of printing gratis the scrolls which symbolized . 


the awards. The Council ‘also aereo that the awards program ou be con- 
tinued. — 


-Royden J. Dangerfield made a report on Department of State publications, 


indicating the present status of the various series and volumes. He presented 
the following resolution, which was unamimously approved by the Council, 
for recommendation to the business mestng of the Association: . 


BE IT RESOLVED: â 
(1) That the Américan Political Science aodain express to the Department of 


State its appreciation for the publication during 1950 of Post-War Foreign Policy Prepara- - 


tion, 1939-45, Volume III of Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-45, Gemany, 
1947-1949: The Story in Documents, the quarterly reports of the High Commissioner for 
Germany and of the High Commissioner for Austria. These publications are of greaz value 
. to political scientists interested in American foreign policy. 

(2) That the Association express to the Department oi State the hope that it (a) will 
endeavor to push the preparation and publication of Foreign Relations of the United States 


so as to close the gap between the event and the publication of documents (now sevanteen_ - 
years) to ten years; (b) will reconsider its decision to discontinue work on the Hunter | 


Miller edition of Treaties and other International Acts of the Untied States of America; 


(c) will push the work on U. S. Treaty Developments; and (d) will increase the amount _ 


of documentation published in the Department of State Bulletin. 

(8) That the appropriations committees of the two houses be asked to provids ade- 
quate funds for improving.and extending the publication programs of the Department 
of State. 

(4) That the Association commend the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations for 
the publication of A Decade of American Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1941—49, and 
ask the. Committee to undertake the task of bringing the Malloy treaty volumes up to 
date. 

(5) That the Saceiy be asked to call these resolutions to the attention of the, De- 
partment of State and the appropriate congressional committees. 


‘It was felt that with the ‘opening of the Washington office there. wes no 
longer a need for a special committee on Department of State publications, 


and the functions of this committee were made part of the duties of the Wash- | . 


ington office. 
The report of the Committee on Citizen Participation i in Politics was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Ben A. Arneson. He indicated à number of significant 
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activities during the year, both by the Committee and'by other cooperating 
‘organizations. On motion-of John D. Millett, seconded by J. B. Shannon, it 
was voted to continue the Committee and to refer, with the general approval 
of the Council, to the new Committee the recommendations presented. It was 
pointed out in the discussion of this motion that this Committee should play 
a vitally important part in the Association’s program in response to the letter 
from the White House which had been read earlier. 

Managing Editor Taylor Cole presented a report covering his first year in 
that office..A total of 1,120 pages were published in the Revrew, plus 99 
pages of supplement. Of this number, approximately 1,100 pages consisted of 
text. The managing editor reported that substantial increases have already oc- 
curred in the cost of paper and printing and that others were in prospect. He 
indicated that the advertising rates in the Revimw were being increased. The 
managing editor nominated the following persons for membership on the editorial 
board for 1951: Harold Zink, associate editor, Ohio State University; James W. 
Fesler, associate editor, University of North Carolina; Frederic A. Ogg, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Franz Neumann, Columbia University; Merle’ Fainsod, 
Harvard University; Charles S. Hyneman, Northwestern University; and Philip 
W. Buck, Stanford University. On motion of Robert J. Harris, seconded by 
Jobn D. Millett, the persons recommended by the managing editor were elected 
to serve as the Board of Editors of the Ammrican Potrticat Scrancz Revirw 
for 1951. = 

The secretary-treasurer read a memorandum from the Committee on Labor 
Management Relations, prepared by individual members of the committee; 
and indicated that this memorandum would serve as a basis for discussion at 
a meeting of the Committee to be held on December 28. On motion of G. 
Homer Durham, seconded by J. B. Shannon, this Committee was continued. 

In the absence of Elmer E. Schattschneider, chairman of the Committee 
on Political Parties, President-Elect Odegard indicated that the principal 
contribution of this Committee had been its published report which appeared 
as a supplement to the September issue of the Ruvimw. He felt that the 
Committee desired to continue with its investigations and that it would em- - 
phasize during the coming year the nominating processes, particularly the 
direct primary. On motion of the president-elect, seconded by the secretary- 
treasurer, it was voted to continue the Committee and to express to it the thanks 
of the Council for its most effective and interesting report. 

The secretary-treasurer summarized the report for the Committee on Latin 
American Affairs, in the absence of Russell B. Fitzgibbon, chairman. The re- 
port indicated that the Committee had made formal application to one of the 
foundations for a considerable sum to assist in the field study necessary for a 
' geries-of monographic studies on.the political and governmental systems of 
selected Latin American states. A comprehensive bibliography of works dealing 
with Latin American governments and politics had been prepared during the 
year by a-member of the Committee and was published by the Pan American 
‘Union. ` ; 
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Arthur N. Holcombe summarized briefly a report on the subject of reappor- 
tionment of Congress, prepared by a committee, under his chairmanship, 
created in response to a request from several government agencies. President 
Pollock indicated that this report was a typical example of the service which the 
Association would now be able to render to the Bevouunent through its new 
Washington office. 

Thomas S. Barclay presented the report of the Committee òn Nominations. 
The names submitted for the various offices were as follows: presidert-elect, 
Luther H. Gulick, director of the Institute of Public Administration; vice- 
presidents; Paul H. Appleby (Syracuse University), J. Alton Burdine (Uni- 
versity of Texas) and George B. Galloway (Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress);.members of the Council for two years, M. Margaret 
Ball (Wellesley College), Wilfred E. Binkley (Ohio Northern University), Ray 


F. Harvey (New York University), Royden J. Dangerfield (University of Illi-. 


nois), Alpheus T. Mason (Princeton University), James L. McCamy (Univer- 
. sity of Wisconsin), Roy V. Peel (director, Bureau of the Census), and Edward 
W. Weidner (Michigan State College). On motion of the secretary-treasurer, 
seconded by G. Homer Durham, it was voted tc recommend to the business 


meeting the election of the persons nominated by the Committee on Noming- 


tions, subject to nominations from the floor. 
President-Elect Odegard reported on program and arrangements for the 
1951 meeting, which is to be held at the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins hotels in 
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San Francisco, California, August 28-30. The chairman of the Program Com- . 


mittee is J. A. C. Grant, of the University of California at Los Angeles, and the 
chairman of the Committee on’ Local Arrangements i is George Lipsky, of the 
University of California at Berkeley. 


The secretary-treasurer reported that arrangements were completed foz hold- - 


ing the 1952 meeting on August 26-28 at the Hotel Statler, Buffalo, New York. 
The director of the Washington office indicated that invitations-for the 1953 
meeting had been received from Washington, New York and Chicago, and 
that others could be anticipated. The secretary-treasurer delivered to the di- 
rector of the Washington office an invitation from the City of Columbus, Ohio, 
for the 1953 meeting as a part of the state’s sesquicentennial celebration. 

On motion of John D. Millett, seconded by Matthew C. Mitchell, Edward 
H. Litchfield was elected secretary-treasurer to serve until the end of the 1951 
annual meeting. After some discussion of the provisions of the present corstitu- 
tion of the Association, the president-elect and the Executive Committee were 


_. directed by the Council to institute a revision of the constitution to prov-de all 


of the needed changes which. arise from the establishment of the Washington 
office. 

Roscoe C. Martin and Patterson French presented a proposed. certificate of 
incorporation for the Association under the District of Columbia law., It was 
moved by Francis O. Wilcox, seconded by Robert J. Harris, that the Council 
approve the proposed certificate of incorporation and direct Patterson French 
and the Washington office to proceed with the incorporation. On motion of the 
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secretary-treasurer, seconded by Robert J. Harris, the Executive Committee 
was directed to prepare and submit the necessary bylaws to a mail ballot the 
Council. 

At this point the Council adjourned for dinner. Following the dinner, Presi- 
dent Pollock and President-Elect Odegard discussed with the Council the appli- 
cation which had been made by them on behalf of the Association to the 
trustees of the Ford Foundation for a grant of funds. Such funds would permit | 
the Association to canvass the areas in which it might be of service in accom- 
plishing the purposes of the Foundation. The report of the committee appointed 
` by the Foundation to outline a program and policy was commended to the 
Council a3 important reading for all its members. It was suggested that this 
report presents a. challenge to all social scientists, particularly to political 
scientists. The report is oriented, not by disciplines, however, -but by problem 
areas. 

President-Elect Odegard recommended that the Association establish a 

committee on research planning and policy to explore the opportunities for 
service which lie within our disciplinary area. He also recommended the crea- 
- tion of the following committees, which he felt were needed in order to round 
out the Association’s program of service to its members and to the general pub- 
lic: a committee on public administration, a committee on national defense, 
and three new area committees, namely on the Far East, on Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union, and on Western Europe. On motion of Robert J. Harris, 
seconded by John D. Millett, these recommendations of the president-elect 
were approved. 

On motion of J. B. Shannon, seconded'by Oliver P. Field, the Washington 
office staff was directed to proceed with the roster project recommended earlier 
by the director of the Washington office. 

Robert K. Carr proposed the establishment of a committee on national se- 
curity and individual freedom. He stated that this proposal had also the sup- 
port of Harold Lasswell. This proposal was referred to the Executive Committee 

- with power to act if such action be found desirable. 

It was reported that the director of the Census, Roy V. Peel, desired the 
appointment by the Association of a’ committee to advise him in connection 
with census problems, The president-elect was authorized by the Council to 
appoint an ad hoc committee for such a purpose if he deemed it necessary or 
desirable. 

The Council was adjourned at 8:20 p.m. 


‘The annual business meeting of the American Political Science Association 
was held in the Grand Ball Room of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
on December 29, 1950. The meeting was called to order at 4:50 p.m. by Presi- 
- dent James K. Pollock, who then announced that a quorum was present and 
presented to the membership a report on the establishment of the Washington 
office. He introduced the director of the Washington office, Edward H. Litch- 
field, who spoke briefly on his plans for the development of the services of the 
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office and introduced Ralph J. D. Braibanti, his assistant. It was reported that 
the Association was in the process of incorporation. 
William A. Robson, Walter H. C. Laves, Walter Sharp, Quincy Wright and 


President Pollock then spoké on the International Political Science Association. ` 


The facts concerning the establishment of this new organization are reported in 
the December issue of the Ammrican POLITICAL Scimnce Review. The support 
of the Association for the international organization, through individual mem- 
berships and: through contributions to the International Social Science Bulletin 
of UNESCO, was solicited by the speakers. 

The activities of the Association in the field of publication were next re- 
viewed. Managing Editor Taylor Cole presented a report on his first year in 
that office, and listed the names of the Board of Painon for 1951, as approved. by 
the Council. 

President Pollock reported briefly for Elmer E. Schattachnoider on the pub- 
lication of the report of the Committee on Political Parties in October. 

Marshall E. Dimock reported that his Committee on Advancement of Teach- 
ing had completed its report and that publication could be expected in the 
spring. He spoke also of the project of the International Political Science 
Association for the comparative study of the teaching of political science in 
different countries. President Pollock indicated that Chairman Dimock would 
serve as the representative of the American Political Science Association and of 
political scientists in the United States in this project: 

Belle Zeller, chairman of the Committee on American Legislatures, indicated 
that a report of that Committee containing recommendations for the improve- 
ment of state legislatures was in draft form and that completion of the report 
could be expected during the 1951 Association year. - 

At this point the secretary-treasurer reported to the membership -on the 
actions taken by the Council at its meeting on December 27. (For the details, 
see the report of the Council meeting which precedes.) ; 

Secretary-Treasurer Walker, on behalf of the Council, presented, for con- 


sideration by the members, the resolution approved by the Council commend- . 
ing the United States Department of Education for its initiative in inaugurating , 


a survey of political science research in progress, and the Council-approved reso- 
lution on publications of the United States Department of State (for the text 
_ of. both resolutions, see the minutes of the Council meeting which precede). 
On motion of the secretary-treasurer, these resolutions were unanimously ap- 
proved by the members. The following resolutions of thanks were presented for 
consideration by the membership, and were approved by unanimous vote: 


RESOLVED: That the American Political Science Association, assembled in Wash- 
ington. for its 46th Annual Meeting, express its sincere appreciation to the Committee 


on Program under the chairmanship of William C. Johnstone for the excellent meeting ` 


which it has developed, and to the very able Committee on Local Arrangements under the 
chairmanship of Catheryn Seckler-Hudson for the smoothness and efficiency with which 
the meeting has proceeded. 

RESOLVED: That the Association express its appreciation to the management of the 
Mayflower Hotel and the Statler Hotel, and to the Washington Convention Bureau, for 
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the excellent hospitality which they have afforded during our 46th Annual Meeting. 

RESOLVED: That. the Association record its deep appreciation to the American 
University, George Washington University, Georgetown University, Catholic Uni- 
versity, University of Maryland, Howard University end Trinity College, to their officers, 
faculty and students for their indispensable assistance Í in planning and carrying forward 
the 46th Annual Meeting. 


Thomas S. Barclay, chairman of the Committee on N pmtantlony presented 
the report of his Committee. (For the names placed in nomination, see the re- 
port of the Council which precedes.) President Pollock asked if there were 
nominations from the floor. As there were none, on motion of the chairman of 
the Committee the persons nominated were unanimously elected to the offices 
indicated in the report. 

The secretary-treasurer announced that the 1951 annual meeting would be 
held at the Fairmont and Mark Hopkins hotels in San Francisco, California, 
on August 28-30, and that the 1952 annual meeting would be held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel in Buffalo, New York, on August 26-28. 

At this point William Anderson made the following motion: | 

I make a motion expressing thanks of this Association to Mr. Harvey Walker for his 
very loyal and faithful services to this Association, first as assistant to our former secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mr. Colegrove, and later as secretary-treasurer of the Association in his 
own official capacity. We all know Harvey Walker and the faithful work he has done for 
this Association in conducting the placement service for a long time before he had any 
official title for that service, and for the rest of the work he did before he became secrotary~ 


treasurer. I think the Association should make a motion of sincere thanks and apprecia- 
tion. 


This motion was approved by a rising vote. 

President James K. Pollock at this point delivered the gavel to President- 
Elect Odegard, who gave a brief response and adjourned the 1950 business meet- 
ing at 6:05 p.m.—HAaRrvEY WALKER, Secretary-Treasurer. 


A i 
Problems of legal documentation were the principal concern of the meeting 
_ in Paris on December 28-30, 1950, of the Executive Bureau of the International 
Committee for Comparative Law. The United States was represented by Wil- 
liam S. Barnes, director of foreign law research in the Harvard Law School and 
member of the Executive Bureau’s subcommittee on documentation. Two 
projects were agreed upon, one for 1951 and the other for the next five years. 

The 1951 project calls for the cataloguing of sources of information on the 
law in the principal areas of the world, including both the listing of periodicals 
and serial publications with information on their character, size, cost and edit- 
ors, and the listing of centers of legal activity and law libraries. The five-year 
project calls for encouragement of (a) bibliographies of legal literature basic 
to an understanding of each jurisdiction or system of law, together with yearly 
` supplements; (b) a basic introduction to the law of one or two countries to 
serve as a pattern for others; (c) a yearbook on the law of one of the countries 
already introduced; (d) a plan for uniform indices and format susceptible of . 
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translation and compilation eventually as a looseleaf yearbook of the law of 
the world; and (e) the formation of centers of aouen te ion in each country 
with a clearing house among them. 

The organization of a report on the teaching of law was the second task be- 
fore the Bureau. It is to be coordinated with UNESCO’s project for the other 
social sciences (sociology, anthropology, economics and political science) in 
eight countries (USA, United Kingdom, India, France, Sweden, Poland, Mex- 
ico and Egypt). Stress is to be laid on the role of law in the educational system. 
Professor J. P. Niboyet (France) was chosen as the general rapporteur for the 
eight countries. The American Foreign Law Association will head the effort in 
the United States. At its meeting of January 4, 1951, the American Foreign 
Law Association elected Alexis C. Coudert as its representative on the Execu- 
tive Bureau for the next term. He is director of the Parker School of Foreign 
and Comparative Law in Columbia University and a member of the law firm 
of Coudert Brothers. R 

The International Union of Local Authorities will hold its 1951 congress in 
Brighton, England, June 25-30. The chief topic on the agenda will be “Local 
Authorities and Education.” The congress will consider specifically the ad- 
ministrative aspects of education in the countries of member organizations of 
the International Union and will attempt to clarify the rcle of local govern- 
ment in the field of education. A second topic to be considered will be “Water 
~ Supply and Sewerage.” Persons interested in the congress may obtain addi- 


tional information ‘from N. Arkema, genéral secretary of the pepntenate sional 


Union, 5 Paleisstraat, The Hague, Netherlands. 


we 


The Chicago area a members of the American Political Science Association 


met at Northwestern University on November 17, 1950. The program for 
this meeting was a panel discussion on the subject: “Organization for Govern- 
mental Regulation of Labor Relations.” Participants were William W. Wirtz, 


professor of law at Northwestern University, Edwin E. Witte, chairman of the 


department of economics of the University of Wisconsin, Avery Leiserson of 
the department of political science of the University of Chicago, and Rollin B. 
Posey, chairman of the department of political science of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. ~ 


The fourth annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association was 
held at Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho, November 24-25, 1950. The pro- 
gram for the meeting included nine round tables, which focused attention on 
both domestic and foreign problems. Separate round tables gave attention to 


the war in East Asia, the role of the organization of the American states in . 


the defense of western democracy, public power policies in western states, and 
the present-day status of civil liberties. Among the additional features of the 
program was an address by Claudius O. Johnson of Washington State College 
on the topic, “Civil Liberties: The Citizens’ Unfinished Business.” The Asso- 
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ciation decided to hold its fifth annual meeting at San Francisco, California, in 
' conjunction with the forty-seventh annual meeting of the American Political 
Science Association. Officers of the Western Political Science Association for 
1951 include: Samuel C. May of the University of California (Berkeley), presi- 
dent; Lea C. Riethmayer of the University of Colorado, vice-president; and 
F. B. Shick of the University of Utah, secretary-treasurer. 


The nineteenth annual meeting of the Southern Political Science Association 
was held at Durham and Chapel Hill, North Carolina, November 16-18, 1950. 
The brogram for the meeting was devoted principally to southern government 
and politics, although attention was given to subjects of more general interest 
in some of the addresses and round table discussions. ‘An Obituary of a Polit- 
ical Scientist” was the subject of the presidential address, by Jasper B. Shannon 
of the University of Kentucky. President James K. Pollock of the American 
Political Science Association, who represented this Association at the meeting, 
delivered an address on “The First Year of the Bonn Government.” Others to 
address the meeting were Jonathan Daniels, editor of the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server, and Paul Appleby, dean of the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of Syracuse University. The latter spoke on hostility to government at a 
luncheon for the Southern Political Science Association and southern members 
of the American Society for Public Administration. The Southern Political 
Science Association will hold its next annual méeting at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. Its newly elected officers include: Taylor Cole of Duke University, presi- 
dent; Lynwood M. Holland of Emory University, vice-president; and Henry 
N. Williams of Vanderbilt University, recording secretary. 


Regional meetings of political scientists to be held in the spring of 1951 
include the annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science Associa- 
tion to be held in April at Eugene, Oregon, the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Conference of Political Scientists to be held May 4-6 at the University of Min- 
nesota, and the annual meeting of the New England Political Science Associa- 
tion to be held at Williams College. 


The twenty-seventh session of the Institute of World Affairs was held at 
Riverside, California, December 10-13, 1950. The occasion marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the Institute under the chancellorship of Rufus B. von Klein- 
Smid, chancellor of the University of Southern California. The director of the 
1950 session was J. William Robinson, professor of international relations at 
Whittier College. Within the general theme of world leadership in mid-century, 
addresses, round tables and discussions were held on various aspects of the 
topics, “America and World Leadership,” “World Viewpoints toward American 
Leadership,” and “American Leadership and International Organization.” 
Among the participants were Robert A. Millikan of the California Institute 
of Technology; Albert C. Jacobs, chancellor of the University of Denver; Clyde 
Eagleton of New York University; Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of 
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Chicago: Clark Eichelberger of the Amean Association for the. United Na- 
tions; and Edgar E. Robinson of Stanford University. Twenty colleges and: uni- ` 


yersities, a8 well as several professional groups and government officials, co- 
operated in presenting the Institute’s program. 


The seventh annual Public Affairs Conference, sponsored by the department 
of history and political science at the State College of Washington, was held 
in Spokane, Washington, on October 14, 1950, with a registration of approxi- 


E mately 200 persons from the Pacific Northwest area. The theme of this Confer- 


ence was “Better Living Through Community Planning.” Panel discussions 
focused attention on the administrative, fiscal and personnel problems of the 
planning agency, traffic and parking problems, planning for the metropolitan 
community and planning for the smaller community. Featured speakers at the 
general sessions were Charles McKinley, professor of political science at Reed 
College and long-time member of the planning commission of Portland, Oregon, 
and Charles B. Bennett, director of planning for the City of Los Angeles. The 


director of the Conference was Paul Beckett, associate professor of i ad- 


ministration at the State College of Washington. 


. OTHER ACTIVITIES 


On January 29, 1951, the President of the United States requested the di- 
rector of, the Bureau of the Budget to establish a federal history program for 
the agencies engaged in emergency defense activities. The program is to be un- 


der the active direction of the Bureau of the Budget, although the studies to. 


be undertaken under the program are to be conducted by the individual agen- 
cies: It is expected that the studies will be of assistance in orienting new officials 
and in enabling all officials to obtain a broader understanding of agency. prob- 
lems and policies. It is not intended that they include a detailed review of the 
accomplishments of the several agencies, but rather that they constitute ob- 
jective analyses of problems confronted and how the problems are met. 

This program is to be similar to the federal history program conducted during 
World War II. The latter resulted in a series of studies which are being used in 
the current mobilization effort, especially in the fields of military procurement, 
economic stabilization, and expansion of the armed forces. James W. Fesler of 
the University of North Carolina, who served as War Production Board: his- 
torian during World War IT, has been consultant tc the Bureau of the Budget 
during the planning for the program which is now being inaugurated. 


The University of Chicago has announced the establishment of a center 
for the study of American foreign policy, which has been made possible by a 


grant from the Lilly Endowment, Inc., an educational trust. The director of . 


the center is Hans J. Morgenthau, professor of political science at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. His staff includes a historian, a political scientist and two re- 
search assistants. 


Princeton University recently received a gift of $500,000 from the Milbank 
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Memorial Fund to establish a professorship to be known as the Albert G. Mil- 
bank Professorship of International Law and Practice. Income from the gift 
will be used to pay the salary of the professor who holds the chair and to defray 
incidental expenses, including the costs of travel and research. The professor- 
ship will be in the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International Affairs, 
which was founded at Princeton in 1930 with Mr. Milbank as one of its major 
supporters. 


Stanford University and the Tokyo National University sponsored an Amer- 
ican studies program in Japan in the summer of 1950, the program being 
financed in part by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. Participants in- 
cluded James T. Watkins, IV, of the department of political science of Stanford 
University, as well as four members of other academic departments at 
Stanford. At the end of the summer nine Japanese participants in the studies 
program were brought to America under the National Leaders program of the 
Supreme Command of the Allied Powers. This group included three Japanese 
professors of political science: Makoto Saito, recently elected to the Hepburn 
chair of American political history at Tokyo National University; Norio Ogata 
of Hokkaido National eae : = Takeshi Haruki of Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. 


The United States Army sponsored an intensive course in American parties 
and election procedures for the chairman and several other members of the 
National Election Administration Commission of Japan during October and 
November, 1950. The course was planned by Hugh A. Bone, professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Washington, who also gave the course. Political 
scientists in New York City, at Western Reserve University and at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, assisted-in providing field. work in their respective locations. 


The Institute of International Education recently sponsored a three-week 
study program in Federal personnel administration for the chairman and five 
other members of the National Personnel Authority of Japan. The program 
was arranged by Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, chairman of the department of 
political science and public administration of the American University, and 
Washington consultant for the Japanese delegation. Participants included fifty- 
five government officials of the United States, as well as all members of the de- 
partment of pounga science and public E a ROE of the American Uni- 
versity. 


At the annual intarinstititional meeting of the Washington Semester Col- 
leges at the American University, the following institutions were admitted to 
the Washington Semester program: Millsaps College, Kenyon Colleze, William 
Jewell College, Willamette University, and Beloit College. Institutions already 
participating in the cooperative arrangement for special honors study of na- 
tional government in action are: Hamline University, Denison University, 
the College of Wooster, Lindenwood College; Birmingham-Southern College, 
Westminster College, Dickinson College, Allegheny College, and Transylvania 
College. 
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Roosevelt College and its department of political science sponsored a series | 


of public lectures on the general topic, “Government and the General Welfare,” 


from September 28 to October 26, 1950. The series included the following lec- | 


tures: “The TVA—A National Asset,” by Gordon R. Clapp, chairman of the 
Board, Tennessee Valley Authority; “The Defense Establishment,” by Colonel 
David M. Fowler, Office of Chief of Information, Department of the Army; 
“Housing,” by: John Sparkman, United States Senator from Alabama; “Civil 
Service,” by Frances Perkins, United States civil service commissioner; ‘‘Atomic 


Energy,” by Joseph Volpe; Jr., general counsel, United States Atomic En- ` 


ergy Commission; and ‘Unsettled and Unbalanced Populations,” ky Ugo 
Carusi, chairman, Displaced Persons Commission. 


Leonard D. White delivered a series of public lectures under the auspices of 
the Walgreen Foundation during the autumn quarter at the University of Chi- 
cago. The lectures, titled “Three Jeffergonians,’’ were based on his study of 
public administration during the Jeffersonian pericd. 


James Reston, diplomatic correspondent of the New York Times, delivered 
the Remsen D. Bird lectures in political science at Occidental College in Octo- 
ber, 1950. 


( $ 

Werner Levi, now on sabbatical leave from the University of Minnescta, re- 
cently. delivered a series of five lectures on the Marshall Plan at Delhi Univer- 
sity, India. . 


R.J ohn Tresolini, assistant professor of politicel science at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, delivered a series of lectures on American government and international 
relations at the Armed Forces Information School during the summer of 1950. 


The Policy Sciences Foundation, 127 Wall-Street, New Haven, Connecticut, 
announces its first annual essay competition on the topic: “A Study in Ameri- 
can Policy Formation and Execution.” A competitor may choose a single in- 
stance of domestic or foreign, local or state policy; or he may choose a series 
of related policies. Competition is open to undergradutaes in American cclleges 
and universities, including those who graduate in 1951. There is no limit on 
the length of essays, although it is recommended that they not exceed 10,000 
words. Manuscripts should be prepared in duplicate and addressed tc The 


_ Essay Competition, Policy Sciences Foundation, 127 Wall Street, New Haven, 
Connecticut. April 15, 1951, is the closing date for the receipt of essays, and 


winning essays are to be announced June 1, 1951. The first prize is $200, the 
second prize $100, and five prizes of $50 each are to be given to third place 


winners. 


The Institut für Politische Wissenschaft, recently created in Germany fcllow- 
ing a generous grant for the purpose from the United States high commissioner, 


has now completed its organization and is engaged in an analysis of the recent 


German elections. Its scientific advisory council ccnsists of Professors Alfred 
Weber (Heidelberg), Robert Redslob (Strassbourg), T. H. Marshall (London), 
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and Frans Neumann (Columbia University, New York). The research director 
is O. H. v. d. Gablentz. American political scientists who are interested in the 
work of the Institut may secure further information regarding its activities by 
writing to Professor Neumann or by addressing the Institut directly. The ad- 
dress of the Institut is: Gelfertstrasse 11, Berlin-Dahlem. 


The publication of the Revue d'Histoire Politique ét Constituttonnelle is being 
resumed in Paris, pursuant to a decision of the International Academy of Po- 
litical Science and Constitutional History at its meeting at the Sorbonne in 
1949. The Revue, the official organ of the Academy, was suspended in 1940 
by the occupation authorities. Its editors are Julliot de la Morandiére, dean of 
the Faculty of Law of the University of Paris, and Boris Mirkine-Guetzévitch, 
dean of the Faculty of Law and Political Science of the French University of 
New York. 


Pending possible arrangements for the publication of an international 
political science review, UNESCO has agreed to reserve space in each issue of its- 
International Soctal Science Bulletin for contributions from members of the 
International Political Science Association. The executive secretary of the Asso- 
ciation has asked the undersigned to serve as editorial adviser for contributions 
from American and Canadian political scientists. 

In addition to news items of international interest, a limited number of orig- 
inal articles will be considered for publication. Such articles, ranging in length 
from 3,000 to 5,000 words, should be appropriate for an international audience. 
Topics regarded as particularly suitable for this purpose include significant 
developments in teaching technique, curricular organization, research method- 
ology, general political theory, and the study of comparative political institu- 
tions and behavior. A modest honorarium will be paid to authors of original 
articles accepted for publication. The UNESCO Bulletin, now issued in separate 
English and French editions, reaches several ae social scientists through- 
out the free world. 

American. political scientists desiring to sani contributions should send 
them to the undersigned at the following address: Department of Government, 
City College of New York, Convent Avenue and 139th Street, New York 31, 
N. Y.—Wauter R. SHARP. 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES 
Orville Alexander has been named chairman of the department of govern- 
ment at Southern Illinois University. 


Andrew Anderson, a graduate in law at Cornell University, has been ap- 
pointed as an instructor in the department of government and. international 
relations at the University of Connecticut. 


W. K. Braun is an instructor in political science at the University of Cin- 
cinnati for the academic year 1950-51. 


~ 
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Burton R. Brazil has been appointed acting aerators in politi science at 
Stanford University. : 


Ralph J. Bunche has been appointed professor of poor at Harvard - 
University, effective 1951. 


Edgar C. Cale is on-leave from the University of Pennsylvania for 6 aca- 


- demic year 1950-51 and is serving as director of public relations for the Phila- 


delphia City Charter Commission. 


Gwendolen M. Carter, associate profesšor of eee at Smith College, 
has been named chairman of the department of gorernment at that institution. 


- J. Leo Cefkin i is an instructor in the department of political science at Brook- 
lyn College for the academic year 1950-51: : 


James Dalton, instructor in political acience at the University of Cineinnati 
during 1949-50, is studying at the iba of the Philippines under a Ful- 
bright grant. 


Howard E. Dean, assistant —— of E EEA at the University of 
Oregon, was recalled to active duty as an officer in the Army of the Vaise 
States, effective- January 2, 1951. 


Francis Downing bas been appointed as an asaistant Beene of palitical - 
science at Brooklyn College. ' ` , 


Lawrence L. -Durisch, hief of the Government Research Division, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, was visiting professor in the department of political 
science of the University of Illinois during the first semester of 1950-51. 


Harold L. Enarson is on leave from Stanford University and is A l 
work which he began in the summer of 1950 as assstant to 1 ohn R. Steelman, - 
presidential, assistant. i 


Ludwig F. Freund, PERN of the department af political scienće of Roose- 
velt College, is a guest professor of political science at- the University of Er- 


- langen, Germany, for the second half of the winter semester of 1950-51 and - 
- the summer semester of 1951. | - | : 


‘ Richard W. Gable is acting assistant professor of political science at Stanford 
University during the absence of Professor Harold L. Enarson. | 


Clarence O. Gardner haa retired from active servic2 at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, where he has been since 1914. He has been named en emeritus of 
political science. - 


' Louis Gerson, formerly of the Yale Graduats School, has been appointad as 
an instructor in-the department of. government anc international relations of 


the University of Connecticut. 


Harold D. Gordon, recently a graduate student at Duke University, ies been 


appointed instructor in political science at Wheaton College. . 


x 
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Alex Gottfried has been wavelets to an assistant professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Wastangion. 


John H. Hallowell ` was advanced to a , full ‘fear in political science 
at Duke University in September, 1950. - 


Ferrel Heady has been appointed-assistant director of the Institute of Public 
Administration at the University of Michigan. 


Richard H. Heindel, formerly with the Social Science Research Council as 
executive associate, has been appointed deputy director of the UNESCO 
Relations Staff, United States Department of State. 


J. C. Heinlein has been advanced to the rank of associate professor of politi- 
cal science at the University of Cincinnati. 


Vincent Hogan has been advanced from a icohixerahip to an instructorship 
at the University of Washington. s i 


Harry Kantor, formerly lecturer at the University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed as an instructor in political science at Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Cheney, Washington. 


Kazuo Kawai, formerly editor of the Nippon Times, Tokyo, Japan, is visiting ` 
professor of political science at Stanford University. f 


Willmoore Kendall i is on leave from Yale University to serve with the Office 
of Operations Research, Washington, D. C. | 


V. O. Key, Jr., has been appomted profesi of pera at Harvard 
University, effective 1951, 


Banw Yan sei sa on aabba tical aa oan Bae kyu Caere 
academic year 1950-51 and is engaged in study as a Guggenheim fellow; 


John W. Lederle has been promoted to a professorship and named director of 


ythe Institute of Public Administration at the University of Michigan. 


Karl Loewenstein of Amherst College spent most of the spring and summer of 
A 19501 in Europe on a field investigation of Eurépean union. He also served dur- 
~ ing the summer on a grant from the United States Department of State as a 
consultant in governmental affairs to the United States high commissioner for 
Germany. 


S. Gale Lowrie has resumed his work at the University of Cincinnati after 
spending a year in New Zealand and Honolulu under a Fulbright grant. 


George E. McReynolds, head of the department of government and inter- 


. - national relations at the University of Connecticut, has been named dean of 


the College of Arts and Sciences at that University. 


John H. Millett has been prone to an assistant professorship at the 
University of Rochester. 
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B. Mirkine-Guetzévitch resumed his duties as dean of the Faculty of Law 
and Political Science of the French University of New York the past fall, after 
having taught during the spring semester of 1950 at the National School of 
Administration and at the Institute of Advanced International Studies of the 
University of Paris. 


Allan 8. Nanes has resigned his position in the Division of Research for the: 


Near East and Africa of the United States Department of State to become an 
instructor in political science at Hofstra College. 


William F. Nowlin has been appointed head of a recently created department 


of Government at Texas State University, Houston, Texas. 


Alan Burr Overstreet, formerly of Wesleyan University (eenmectienly J, 
is now an associate professor of government at Smith College. 


Roy Pierce, formerly of Cornell University, has been appointed as an in- 
structor in the department of government at Smith College. 


Mary Reynolds has been appointed as an assistant professor of political sei~ 


ence at the University of Bridgeport. 


Glenn Roderick, formerly a graduate student at Western Reserve University, - 
became an instructor in the department of government of the University of - 


Miami (Florida) at the beginning of the fall semester of 1950-51. 


Joseph 8. Roucek, chairman of the department of politica science at the 
University of Bridgeport, will be visiting professor at the Varvorsity of British 
Columbia, Vancouver, in the summer of 1951. 


Dankwart A. Rustow has been appointed to an associate ia in 
the Division of Citizenship of Oglethorpe University. 


Gustave Serino has been named director for an intern program in public ad- 


ministration which was recently inaugurated by the department of government : 


of the University of Miami (Florida). 


Graham H. Stuart, now on sabbatical leave from Stanford University, is in 
Europe under a Fulbright ‘grant. ` 


Willis G. Swartz, professor and chairman of the department of government 
at Southern Ilinois University since 1930, has been named dean of the Gradu- 
ate College of that institution. 


Marvin Tableman, audor at the Daren of Michigan, has been desig- 
nated as project coordinator for the German Visitors Governmental Training 


Project sponsored at the University of Michigan by the United States Depart- 


ment of State. 


Robert W. Tucker is acting assistant E of political science at Stan- 
ford University during the absence of Professor Graham H. Stuart. 
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Erwin Van Allen has been promoted to the rank of associate professor of 
political science at Bradley University. ) 


E. V. Walter, recently a graduate student at the University of Minnesota, 
became ar instructor in the department of government of the University of 
Miami (Florida) at the beginning of the second summer session of 1950. 


Robert E. Ward has been promoted to an assistant professorship at the 
‘University of Michigan. 


- Glenn G. Wiltsey, chairman of the department of government of the Uni- 
‘versity of Rochester, has been promoted to a full professorship at that institu- 
tion. 


Daniel Wit, formerly instructor of political science at Ohio State University, 
has joined the political science staff of the University of Cincinnati as assistant 
professor. ~ 


Paul Yloisaker is on leave from Swarthmore College for the second semester 
of 1850-51 and the first semester of 1951-52 for study in England under a Ful- 
bright scholarship. 


William H. Young has resumed full-time teaching at the University of Wis- 
consin after an extended leave during which he served as assistant to the gover- 
nor of Wisconsin. 


IN MEMORIAM 


` Irby Roland Hudson, long a member of the political science staff at Vander- 
bilt University, died on December 2, 1949. Although a veteran of World War 
I, and one-time editorial writer for the Nashville Tennessean, he spent’ more 
than half of his life as student and teacher at Vanderbilt. For approximately a 
quarter of a century he also served as faculty adviser to the Vanderbilt Student 
Union. He was one of the founders of the Southern Political Science Association, 
. and served this Association as president in 1930. His death occurred after a 
lingering illness which was endured with a hope to live until he reached sixty- 
six years of age, a hope that was gratified to the exact day. 


John Calyer Ranney, associate professor of government at Smith College, 
died in London, England, on January 5, 1950, at the age of thirty-four. At the 
time of his death he was a Guggenheim fellow, and had gone to England to 
engage in a study of British political parties. The co-author of The Major 
Foreign Powers, published in 1949, he had been a member of the faculty of Smith 
College for six and a half years, having been appointed assistant professor in 
1943. He was active as a member of numerous faculty committees, and was 
acting head of the department of government during the academic year 1946— 
47. A memorial fund is being collected at Smith College in his honor. 


Earl Willis Crecraft, professor of political science at Kent State University, 
died on March 30, 1950, at the age of sixty-four. He had served on the faculties 
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of Columbia and New York Universities and the University of Akron, as well 
as Kent State University. He became dean of the College of Liberal Arts of Kent 
State University in 1938 and continued in this position until 1947, when he 
asked to be relieved of administrative duties. While in declining health after 
1947, he met his classes regularly, including the day of his death. His pub- 


lished writings include the monograph, Freedom of the Seas, which was published © 


in 1935. l 


Aai Leslie Powell, professor of rai at Louisiana State University, 
died on June 9, 1950, after a cerebral hemorrhage suffered a few days earlier. 
He was forty-seven years-old and had been at Louisianas State University for 


fifteen years, during which time he served as assistant to the dean of the Col- < 


lege of Arts and Sciences (1941 to 1944) and as acting head of the department 


of government (1950). He was long an active member of the Southern Political 


Science Association, and served this Association as vice-president in 1939 and 
as a member of the Executive Council from 1948 to 1950. 


Edmund Grant Howe of Marietta College died in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, on ° 


August 20, 1950, at sixty-six years of age. His death brought to a close a long 
career of (easing, for which he had been prepared by studies at both European 
and American universities. Beginning his teaching career in 1910, as instructor 


at Marietta Academy, he later served on the faculties of the University of . 


Pittsburgh, the University of Alabama and Marietta College. He served as 
head of the department of political science of the University of Alabama from 
the time the department was organized in 1921 until 1938. In 1938 he became 


head of the department of political science of Marietta College, and he con- 


tinued in this position until the date of his death. | 
Wilbur Wallace White, M. D. Anderson professor of political science at Rice 


Institute, died following a heart attack on November 14, 1950, at forty-seven K 


years of age. Beginning his teaching career as instructor at Assuit College, 
Assuit, Egypt, he. served in various capacities as teacher and administrator 
in colleges and universities in the United States. He was dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Western Reserve University from 1941 to 1948, and was 
president of the University of Toledo from 1948 to 1950. He resigned from the 
presidency of the University of Toledo in April, 1950, and hoped to return, to 
teaching in political science. His death came just two and a half months after 
he had joined the faculty at Rice Institute. 
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BOOK REVIEWS, NOTES, NOTICES AND 


- BIBLIOGRAPHY 
WESTERN EUROPEAN COMMUNISM: A ‘PROFILE 
© I. INTRODUCTION l “ 


_ Communism, as a phenomenon of Western society, fourishes only in France 
and Italy. In other European countries, either Communism is so weak that it 
has failed to produce or to influence and inspire an important body of literature, 
or it is the core of a Communist dictatorship which can properly be studied only 
as part.of a discussion of Soviet Communism itself. But in France and Italy 
are to be found Communist Parties operating freely within a Western demo- 
cratic parliamentary framework and enjoying the support of 30 per cent of the 
population. In these two countries they have today reached the peak of their: 
power since their nearly simultaneous founding thirty years ago. Here Com- 
munism is one of the strongest political parties; here it is responsible for a body 
of writings which testifies to its far-reaching ow to conquer the minds of the 
nearly one hundred million people of the area.. 

With few exceptions, the materials analyzed in these pages have been il 
lished between 1947 and 1950..The choice of 1947 as the year a quo is based, of 
course, upon the fact that it was then that tripartite governments came to an 
end, almost at the same time, in France and Italy. Until then, Communist at- 
titudes were to some extent based upon the belief that the party had become a 
‘permanent element of the structure of government; but since 1947, as the chief 
opposition group, the Communist Party has revealed more openly its essential 
characteristics. On the other hand, 1951 will very likely open a new period 
in the history of the- French and Italian Communist Parties. Apart from 
the fact that at the end of 1950 the leaders of the two Parties, Thorez and 
Togliatti, were both recuperating in Moscow from serious illnesses, important 
signs are visible that the two Parties are now under heavy pressure from 
Soviet Communism ‘to revise their tactics in a “militant” way. Recently the 
official Italian Communist Party daily, ? Unita, has been sharply criticized 
by the Cominform organ because “‘it does not adequately reflect the activities 
of the local Peace Committees or the work of the mass democratic organiza- 
tions fighting for peace, devotes still little attention to the position of small 
landowners and to the defense of their interests. Frequently, it shows an in- 
sufficiently critical approach in using information and reports circulated by the 
bourgeois news agericies on various ‘questions of international life. There are 
instances when, dealing with questions of culture and art, the newspaper does 
not adhere to a consistent Marxist-Leninist viewpoint; it does not devote suff- 
cient attention to ideological work among the progressive intelligentsia and, 
‘as yet, makes insufficient use of correspondence drawn from its readers, par- 
ticularly workers and peasants.’! In France, the top Party hierarchy itself has 


1 “Vital Tasks of the Communist Press,” in For A Lasting Peace, For A People’s 
Democracy! (Bucharest. December 8, 1950.) The praise by which this criticism was 
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t 


just been the object of the kind of humiliating reproach that appears more suit- 


À 


able when addressed to a college Marxist discussion group than to such veter- aC 


ans-as a Duclos or a Marty. The Central Commitee of the French Communist 
Party was forced, on October 20, 1950, to admit (1) that it was ideologically 
ignorant; (2) that its work was of poor quality; 3) that its organization and 
efforts were lax and inadequate.’ It is certain thet the Party is now in hands 
determined to harden its structure and activities, in keeping with its future 
tasks in case of open war in Europe. A new leadership is coming to the front 


everywhere as the second phase of the post-liberetion period comes to an end 


and as the battle against the inroads of Titoism inzreases in intensity. 


, Il. HISTORICAL WRITING 


The very novelty of large-scale Western European Commynism explains the 
paucity of historical works dealing with it, even if we ignore the peculiar diff- 
culties of writing about a movement whose development is hard to follow and 
whose hermetic language baffles the interpreter. Work now under way on the 
development of Communism from 1919 to 1950 may fill some of the existing 
gaps. Both Communists and non-Communists are 2ngaged in this task, though 
to the present most published work has come from non-Communist sources. 

The French Communist Party is the subject of tae three volumes by Ceyrat, 
Walter and Rossi.’ Ceyrat wants to show that every action of the Party from 


prefaced did not in any way diminish the significance of the attack aiming at the elimina- 
- tiom of the “bourgeois” tendencies of Togliatti. 

i 2 The developments leading to the climax of October 20 are still shrouded in the 
mystery we have come to expect, but, as far as can be ascertained, this is the chronology 


of events. The Central Committee of the French Communist Party met in Paris in Sep- 


tember 29, 1950, to hear a report by the Secretary-General, Maurice Thorez. The report 
was published in full in ? Humanité of September 30, 1950. The publication of the October, 
1950, issue of the Cahters du Communisme, the official organ of the Central Committee 
of the Party, was delayed for-a few days to enable it to publish the text of the resolutions 


voted as a result of the September 29 meeting. The defemse of peace and of the United 


Front appear as their main themes. On October 10, Thorez suffered the stroke from which 
he is now recovering in Moscow. Auguste Lecoeur, who appears to have taken over the 


‘ leadership of the Party, called the Central Committee to meet in Saint-Ouen on October 20. ` 


At that time, Lecoeur delivered an address (see full text in Cahiers du Communisme, 
December, 1950, pp. 47—60) in which remarks alleged to have been made by Thorez at 
the September 29 meeting, but not before mentioned anywere, served as the basis for the 
presentation by Lecoeur of the following resolution: “The members of the Central Com- 
mittee of the French Communist Party, ... conscious of their responsibilities, engage 
themselves: (1) to strengthen their ideological education by devoting regularly the neces- 
sary amount of time to the study of Marxist-Leninist classics as well as of all essential 
party documents and documents of the Cominform and otaer mass organizations, and to 
prepare carefully the meetings of their study group; (2) to improve the quality of their 
work, and to organize each meeting of the Central Committe in such a way aa to bring the 
most constructive elements to the discussion and formulation of the political line; (3) to 
double their efforts to clarify political problems, and to centrol carefully and rigorously 
the total execution by those concerned of .the decisions reached, since the political line 
must not simply be proclaimed but must be executed.” 

* La Trahison Permanente: Parti Communiste et Politique Russe. By Maurice Ceyrat. 
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1919 to 1947 was determined by Russia in complete disregard of French inter- 
_ ests. Walter’s history covers the period from 1919 to 1940. It is a careful and 


detailed piece of writing undertaken by an outsider. Walter does not convey the 
meaning of the changes in Communist Party attitude during August and Sep- 
tember, 1939, and, unlike Ceyrat, he does not refer to any of the documents deal- 
ing with Communist-Nazi collaboration in France during the summer and fall 
of 1940. But for the period up to World War II, this is the best documented 
and most satisfactory description we possess of the Communist Party's struc- 
ture end activities. 

Rossi’s book is a far more penetrating study of Communism undertaken by 


= one who was an important Communist leader from 1919 to 1929. Angelo 


Tasca (for this is the author’s name) has been for a long time a perceptive stu- 
dent of revolutionary movements. To him we owe one of the best studies of 
the rise of Italian Fascism. He was one of the founders of the Italian Commu- 
nist Party early in 1921. He then saw Communism’chiefly as the assertion of the 
right of the industrial workers to manage in common their own affairs, freed 
from the double oppression of the state and of capitalism. His break with Com- 
munism came when he realized that Communism would inevitably subject 
the workers to a state dictatorship worse than anything that had preceded it. 
In his book, Rossi seeks to free Marxism, at least in part, from the accusation 
of being tiked to Leninism and Stalinism. He is convinced that Marx’s in- 


. gspiration was deeply humanist, but admits that Marx’s basic mistake was his 


belief that a society of free men could be created by using the dictatorship of 
the proletariat as an Instrument. Rossi is also convinced that Communism as 
now practiced represents a break in the history of Western thought and that 
Christian ethics is incompatible with totalitarian Communism—this from the 
pen of a writer who calls himself a “lay Socialist.” Rossi has added to his docu- 
mentation on Communist collaboration ss the Nazis 1 in & more recent book 
on the Soviet-German alliance.‘ 

One of Rossi’s fellow Communist workers of thirty years ago who has served 
as a Party leader tothe present has published two interesting, if not literate, 
volumes of memoirs. The first deals with the Party’s history “under Gramsci’s 
leadership,” the second with its history “under Togliatti’s leadership.” The 
chief value of the work les in its description of Italian Communist activities 


(Paris: Spartacus. 1948. Pp. 167.) Histoire du Parti Communiste Francais. By Gérard 
Walter. (Paris: Somogy. 1948. Pp. 391.) Physiologie du Parti Communiste Français. By 
A. Rossi. (Paris: Editions Self. 1948. Pp. xxxvi, 465.) Abridged English translation: 
A Communtat Party in Action. By A. Rossi. Translated and edited with an introduction 
by. Willmoore Kendall. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1949. Pp. xxiv, 301.) Re- 
viewed in the June, 1950, issue of this journal, pp. 470-73. 

1 Deux Ans d Alliance Germano-Soviétique. Aoi 1989-Juin 1941. By A. Rossi. (Paris: 
Fayard. 1949. Pp. 225.) 

6 Ricordi dt un Operaio Torinese. By Mario Montagnana. (Rome: Rinascita. 1949. 
2 Vols. Pp. 299, 201.) In the same category can be included Enfance: Souvenirs d’ Enfance 
et de Jeunesse. By P. Vaillant-Couturier, with preface by Aragon. (Paris: Editions Hier et 
Aujourd’hui. 1046. Pp. 250.) 
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abroad during the Fascist dictatorship, and especially in its discussion, of Italian 


} 
\ 
aa 


Communist participation in the Spanish Civil War. The memoirs were written A 


_ in Mexico City in 1943-44 and dọ not contain any material after that date. 


Among the more perplexing phenomena of postwar Europe has been the 


ease with which the Communists have seized control of trade unions.’ The two 
volumes published by the Italian General Confederation of Labor are chiefly 
‘important for the full record they contain of the struggle at Confederation 
meetings and conventions by the non-Communist groups to defend such con- 
cepts as “interclassism”’ and “apolitical syndicalism” from the Communist 


attacks, and of the pledges by Catholic organizers that Catholic trade unions - 


would never betray the interests of the workers. But we owe to the well-known 


French syndicalist writer Georges Lefranc a coherent account of the way in . 


which the Communists achieved their victory. Between August, 1944, and 
April, 1946, the Communists were able to complete the conquest of the C.G.T., 
a goal which had eluded them twice before, in 1919 and 1936. Lefranc shows 
how the Socialist trade union leaders were handicapped initially by the absence 
of Léon Jouhaux and how the Socialists suffered from their uninspiring conduct 
during the war crisis. 


Not all Communist historians have been over-awed by their theme. At least - 


one of them has dealt with the “dearest enemies” in the gently devastating way 
of a New Yorker profile.’ Gorresio is a “bourgeois” newspaperman who is con- 
vinced that’ many of the older Italian Communists are bourgeois in disguise 
who are quite unable to shed the cultural heritage received in the universities. 
He. is trying to show that, after all, Togliatti is disillusioned with a life: of 
conspiracy and exile and would enjoy nothing more than a pleasant meal in a 
Roman trattoria and an occasional polemic on the meaning of Guido Cavalcanti’s 
. thirteenth century sonnets on love. The difficulty with this hopeful interpreta- 


‘tion is that Togliatti is now being re-educated in- Moscow, while the effective 


leadership of the-Party has shifted to men quite i immune to the blandishments 
of the dolce siil nuovo. 

Il, WITHIN THE FORTRESS 
The Reststance 


From the day the French Communists described themselves as “le oti des 
. fusillés,” the Communists have sought to identify themselves with the very 
idea of Resistance. Gabriel Péri, Danielle Casanova, Jacques Decour, Georges 
Politzer and many others have become the symibols of anew Communism which 
bécause of them could identify itself rightfully with the noblest traditions of 
the nation and with the highest aspirations of mankind. The epic narrator of 


the deeds of those who died to create les lendemains qui chantent is, of course, - 


€ Les Expériences Syndicales en France de 1989 à 1960. By Georges Lefranc. (Paris: 
Aubier. 1950. Pp. 381.)-La CGIL dal Patto di Roma al Congresso di Genova. By the Ufficio 
Stampa ə Propaganda della CGIL. (Rome: CGIL. 1949. Vol. I. Pp. 286. Vol. ILI. Pp. 397.) 
Four more volumes are to follow shortly. The entire series will cover the years 1944- 
1949. 

TI iii Nemici. By Kartong Goao. (Milan: Longanesi. 1949. Pp. 341.) 
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Louis Aragon,® whose hobby-is the collection of books on French medieval - 


“literature. As Aragon tells his friends,-‘‘When I die, I will bequeath all these 


books to the library of thé Central Committee of the Communist Party, for it 
is easy to see that, while Marxist classics and traditional French classics will 
always be there, someone is needed to collect medieval literature.” The com- 
mon theme of Aragon’s book-collecting and of his singing’the deeds_of the 
French Resistance is chivalry: “Aragon. admires and studies. the early French 
writers because... they are the poets of one of the noblest efforts ever accom- 
plished by men to perfect themselves and the society in which they live.”*® Toa 
less sensitive reader, the first four volumes of Aragon’s monumental chanson 
(when complete it will probably run to fifteen volumes) appear as a monoto- 
nous and rather boring chronicle of-the “phony” war. Amidst the general de- 
pravity and corruption of the ruling classes and of the bourgeoisie, the simple 
nobility of the Communists stands out. Maurice Thorez shakes the hand of 
Armand Barbantane; and when Armand asks his leader for directives, the 
answer comes: “Nothing in particular. Be the best everywhere, do what your 
conscience as a Communist and as a Frenchman tells you to do.” Elsewhere,’ 
Aragon had implied that the new Communist man would develop fully only in 
time of crisis. Then all that is noble, disinterested, pure and heroic in man comes 
to the fore. Then Communist man cannot be considered apart from the other 
members of the community; he becomes the nation’s symbol. Ü 

Luigi Longo’s account of the Italian underground" is on a quite different 
level. The new boss of Italian Communism has sought to follow patterns in 
military historical writing which present a factual account of military operations 
in wartime. The book contains maps, photographs, statistics, indices, bibliog- 
raphy and -is very detailed. Longo includes in his account the activities of 
hnon-Communist partisan groups, to strengthen his claim to the-title of his- 
torian of the Resistance. 


The Leaders 


Only three men in the French-Italian Communist world occupy the position 
that is officially pre-empted in the Soviet Union by Lenin and Stalin. They are, 
for Italy, Antonio Gramsci and Palmiro Togliatti, and, for France, Maurice 
Thorez. They are the leaders, or at least have been the leaders until the end of 
1950, and around them has grown the mythology which is part of all totalitar- 
ian movements. Their words on any matter of controversy are quoted with 


a Les Communistes. By Louis Aragon. (Paris: La Bibliothèque Française. Vol. I: 
Février-Septembre 1939. 1949. Pp. 265. Vol. Il’ Septembre-Novembre 1939. 1949. Pp- 
364. Vol. III: Novembre 1939-Mars 1940. 1950. Pp. 413. Vol. IV: Mars—Mai 1940. 1950. 
Pp. 336.) 

* Claude Roy, “Ees Communistes d’ Aragon,” Cahiers dù Communisme, December, 
1950, p. 114. 

10 T Homme Communiste. By Petia Aragon: (Paris: Gallimard [NRF]. 1946. Pp. 248.) 
This is an earlier collection mostly of war-time Writings giving an account of some of the 
more significant exploits of the Resistance, 

u Un Popolo alla Macchia. By Luigi Longo. (Milan: Mondadori. 1947. Pp. 501.) 
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finality. Their works have, therefore, been collected, published and distributed 
with care and in great numbers, even though their total circulation cannot ap- 
proach that of Stalin’s History of the Communist Farty (B) of the U.S.S.R. 


Gramsci died in prison in 1937, one of the mary victims of Fascism. His life,’ 


simple and untouched by any direct contact with the problems of political 
power, his intellectual keenness and his appealing human qualities have all 
contributed to create a sympathy and respect for the man and writer which 
are felt by many non-Communists. Benedetto Croce says that his writings be- 
long ‘‘also to those who are in the opposite political camp, because of the rever- 
ence and affection felt for all those who have kept high the dignity of man.” 
The older Communists have used these elements m seeking to establish Gramsci 
as the key figure in the renovation of Italian cu-ture, while some younger re- 
cruits have tried to find in him verification of tkeir belier that Western Com- 
munism was an attempt to end the “alienation” >f man and to create perma- 
nent conditions of social freedom and was not at.all bound to follow upon the 
_ constrictive path of Soviet statism. 

The five volumes of Gramsci’s works now available are material for a well- 
‘founded judgment on the’ issue. The published work is a selection and rear- 
rangement of materials contained in about thirty notebooks written by Gramsci 
during his ten-year imprisonment and taken to Moscow at his death. They are 
now being brought out by an anonymous editorial board, which has admitted 
that passages dealing with family matters have b2en omitted. What standards 
were applied to the definition of family matters is not stated and, until this and 
other clarifications are forthcoming, the present edition of Gramsci’s works 
must be taken as an official Communist Party rersion. One further limiting 
factor must be noted. There were not many books available to Gramsci in jail, 
ard his memory, though extraordinary, is not always accurate. Many of his 
errors and some of his unbalanced judgments are presumably to be attributed 
to physical circumstances. 

It soon becomes clear that, even though Gramsci is constantly engaged i in a 


dialogue with Croce, Lenin and not Croce is his guide. The efforts to “idealize” 
Gramsci’s position collapse; Gramsci is indeed a very good dialectical material- _ 


ist. The Risorgimento is seen by Gramsci as one of several phases of the royal 


conquest of Italy. His interest in Machiavelli is due to his identification of the | 


prince with the party, the party being further identified with the Communist 
Party. Gramsci uses an unexpected number of tae subtle distinctions which 


1 Opere di Antonio Gramsci. (Turin: Einaudi.) Vol. I: Lettere dal Carcere. (1947. Pp. 
260.) Vol. IL: Il Materialismo Storico e la Filosofia di Beneletto Croce. (1948. Pp. xxiii, 299.) 
Vol. III: Git Intellettuali e UV Organiszarione della Culture. (1949. Pp. xv, 208.) Vol. IV: 
Il Risorgimento. (1949. Pp. xiv, 235.) Vol. V: Note sul Machiavelli, sulla Politica e sullo 


Stato Moderno. (1949. Pp. 371.) A collection of letters addressed to his children while - 


Gramsci was in prison was published separately: L'Albero del Riccio. (Milan: MilanoSera 
Editrice. 1948. Pp. 227.) On Gramsci, see: Gramsci. (Rome: Edizioni Rinascita. 1948, Pp. 
211.) This volume includes, among others, essays by Palm_ro Togliatti, Celeste Negarville, 
Felice Platone, and Ruggero Grieco. See also Dal Diariz di un Borghese. By Ranuccio 
Bianchi Bandinelli. (Milan: Mondadori. 1948. Pp. 259.) 
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have characterized much of recent Communist writing, such as the one be- 
tween democratic centralism as practiced by Communist states, which is there- 
fore progressive, and bureaucratic centralism as practiced by bourgeois states, 
which is therefore reactionary. His justification of dictatorship as an essen- 
tial instrument of revolution leads one to doubt whether a change occurred in 
Gramsci between 1919 and 1935; there is no trace of the earlier defense of the 
workers’ factory councils as the autonomous and spontaneous nuclei of a new 
society. All in all, Gramsci merely exhibited a greater willingness to engage in a 
polemical debate with the representatives of the culture in which he was born 
and reared, as well as a greater awareness of what that culture meant for his 
generation, than has been evidenced by his successors. In addition, he possessed 
an awareness of the tragedy and of the change in the modern world not geen 
exclusively from the angle of the Soviet Union. But of the ultimate direétion 
of his thought there can be no doubt, and he rightly belongs in the galaxy of 
orthodox Communist leaders of the twentieth century. 

- Togliattis writings are important for a study of the ways of a leading Com- 
munist politician when his plan is the conquest of an old Western European 
country. The Communists, he insists, are reasonable and tolerant people en- 
gaged today in Italy in a battle against clerical obscurantism and reaction 
very much in the manner of the forerunners and champions of bourgeois liberal- , 
ism in the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Togliatti has 
written a preface to Voltaire’s treatise on tolerance“ in which the method of _ 
eighteenth century rationalists is defended against. the accusations of abstrac- 
tion and anti-historicism. While he hastened to recognize the great difference 
between the Enlightenment and Marxism and insisted that Marxism was a 
wholly new doctrine, he added that the philosophers of Iluminism must be 
considered as the anticipators of Communism because of their faith in the 
power of man and of their efforts to open the path to the renovation of society. 
But this preface on tolerance cannot conceal the intolerance or the cynicism of 
Togliatti’s position as shown by the main body of his published writings. His 


18 Beyen volumes of Palmiro Togliatti’s writings can be listed here: Per la Salvezza 
del Nostro Paese. (Turin: Einaudi. 1946. Pp. 423.) Important for the texts of Togliatti’s 
Radio Moscow broadcasts between June 27, 1941, and May 7, 1943. Togliatti’s indignation 
against Fascist aggression begins with the attack against the Soviet Union. His list of 
heroas and models for Italian patriots ranges from Petrarch to Mazzini and Garibaldi; 
it never once includes the foreign sounding names of Marx and Stalin. Politica Comu- 
nista. (Rome: Società Editrice l'Unità. 1945. Pp. 352.) Includes the speeches from April, 
1944, to August, 1945. Rinnovare l Italia. (Rome: Società Editrice |’ Unita. 1946. Pp. 119.) 
Tre Minacce alla Democrasia Italiana. (Rome: Edizioni Rinascita. 1948. Pp. 243.) Re- 
ports end speeches before the fifth and sixth national Party Congresses of 1946 and 1948. 
Linea d Una Politica. (Milan: Milano-Sera Editrice. 1949. Pp. 170.) Mostly parliamentary 
speeshes up to the summer of 1948. Pace o Guerra. (Milan: Milano-Sera Editrice, 1949. 
Pp. 144.) Articles and speeches of 1948 and 1949 geared to the current Communist theme ` 
of the defense of peace. Discorso su Giolitti. (Rome: Rinascita. 1950. Pp. 108.) An interest- 
ing example of Communist interest in-the récent revival of Giolitti. 

H Prattate sulla Tolleranza. By Voltaire. With an introduction by Palmiro Togliatti. 
(Rome: Universale Economica. 1949.) 
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position can be summed up by two brief quotations. The first is from a speech 
delivered on August 11, 1944, at a time when Italian Communism was striving _ 
to appear as the leader of a vast national movement of democratic union: 


“We cannot any longer be a small and narrow association of propagandizers of 
Communist and Marxist ideals.” The second is from a speech delivered on 
November 7, 1948, at a time when developments involving Czechoslovakia, 
the elections in Italy and the Marshall Plan left no doubt as to the true position 
of Communism: “Let us advance with the great Soviet army under the banner 
-of our great chiefs, Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin.” 

The French Communist Party has rendered homage to its stricken leader by 
publishing in October, 1950, the first volume of a new edition of the works of 
Maurice Thorez." But most of the writings of Thorez have been in print for a 
long time. One can divide his published writings into three groups: his autobiog- 
raphy, his reports to party-congresses,!’ and his appeals for. unity.!® The ap- 
‘peals are addressed to all democrats, Socialists and Catholics and cover the. 
period from the Popular Front days to 1949, when, on April 10, Thorez offered 
this resolution as binding upon all-party members: “We must firmly enforce, 


with regard to Catholic workers; the policy of tke outstretched hand.... We © 


must separate the Socialist workers from their leaders and patiently convince 


, them in such a way as to create the conditions for unity of action.” Among the 


appeals we find the moving 1937 passage on the middle ages: “Is it possible to 
evoke without emotion the centuries which have seen rising towards heaven the 
spires of our magnificent cathedrals, these pure jewels of popular art, protesting 


with all the strength of their old stones—very much alive for those who can 


understand them—against the legend of the dark middle ages?” ` 

Since it follows what has now become a fixed pattern, the Thorez report'to 
the 1950 Congress can be taken as the standard of such Communist documents. 
As such it deserves a brief summary. The first part, covering about one-fifth 
of the total length of the document, is devoted to an attack against the United 
States and Tito as war-mongers. The second part is given over to a rhapsodic 


account of the progress of peace and democracy in the Soviet Union and of the 


15 Oeuvres de Maurice Thorez. (Paris: Editions Sociales, Vol. I: Janvier 1930-Juin 1931. 
1950. Pp. 230. VoL II: Juin 1931—Février 1982. 1950. Pp. 238.) 

18 Pils du Peuple. (Paris: Éditions Sociales. 1949. Pp. 253.) This is a new edition, 
brought up to date, of a book which had already appeared before the War. 

1! Une Politique de Grandeur Francaise. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1945. Pp. 384.) This 
volume includés the report to the eighth Party Congress of 1936, the report to the ninth 
Party-Congress of 1937, the report to the May 19, 1939, meeting of the Central Committee 
of the Party, the report and the final address to the tenth Party Congresa of 1945. Au 


Service du Peuple de France. (Paris: Editions du Parti Communiste Français. 1947. Pp. 89.) 


This is the report to the eleventh Party Congress of 1947. La Lutte pour T Indépendance 
— Nationale et pour la Paix. (Paris: 1950. Pp. 95.) This is the report to the twelfth Party 
‘Congress of 1950.. 

18 Pour l'Union: Communistes et Socialistes. By Maurice Thorez and Jacques Duclos. 
(Paris: Editions Sociales. 1949. Pp.’ 63.) Pour l Union: Communistes et Catholiques. By 
Maurice Thorez. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1949. Pp. 47.) Pour P Union: le Front Francais. 
By Maurice Thorez. (Paris: Éditions Sociales. 1949. Pp. 98:) 
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increasing strength of the peace movement outside of the Soviet Union. The 
third part looks at Fr~ “se, which is seen on “the edge of the abyss.” Only the 
Communists are defenders of the national interest, only they carry ‘‘the mem- 
ory ci our intellectual traditions, of our qualities of taste, of measure, of ele- 
gance and probity, all the qualities which have made the greatness of our coun- 
try.” The fourth section appeals once more to the union of all Communists, 
Socialists and Catholics. The Catholics are told that “rather than quarrel to 
find out whether there is a paradise in heaven, let us unite so that this world 
shall no longer be like hell and so that our children will no longer know the 
horrors of war.” The fifth and last section is devoted to the Party itself. Thorez 
sees some weaknesses within the Party. There is the weakness of opportunism, 
defined as a failure of the leadership to understand fully the revolutionary po- 
tentialities of the workers. There is also sectarianism, denounced a long time 
ago by Lenin as the infantile sickness of Communism. The true Communist 
must see his duty to work with the masses and to create the union of all the the 
working people. s 

One of the main theoretical contributions of Thorez to Communist doctrine 
is considered to be his placing of the class theory at the service of the United 
Front. In a special issue of La Nouvelle Critique issued to commemorate the 
fiftieth birthday of Thorez, Guy Besse writes that “to create a Leninist party 
is not an end in itself; its purpose must be to give to the working class the in- 
strument which will enable it to carry along in its forward march the totality 
of the people. This is why Maurice Thorez, while maintaining Leninism as the 
center of his thoughts, has never for one moment separated the battle for the 
Party from the battle for the unity of action of the proletariat and of the French 
nation, rallied around the working class. It is because of this that his contribu- 
tion constitutes a turning point in the history of our movement.’’!® ~ 


The Pheoreticians 


The task of strengthening the native roots of French Communism has been 
assigned to the young philosopher, Roger Garaudy, who represents in the 


-=~ National Assembly the department which once elected Jean Jaurès. In his en- 
( deavor to give as much weight as possible to French Socialism in the forma- 


1» Guy Besse, “Maurice Thores et.Son Apport Théorique au Mouvement Révolution- 
naire Français,” La Nouvelle Critique, May, 1950, pp. 13-33. In another article of the same 
issus, ‘Maurice Thorez, Écrivain Public du XXe Siecle,” by Maurice Mouillaud (pp. 34- 
46), Thorez is presented as a writer of a new type. His style is defined as “the style of 
happiness,” because it is the style of the fighting people. ‘It is because the Communists 
are the opposite of fatalists that they can write in the style of Maurice Thorez, the style 
of the French proletariat of our time: optimistic, effective, moving.” It is not surprising, 
according to the author of thia essay of literary criticism, to find that this style which 
mirrors what is best in the French heritage “should also be the one closest to Stalin’s 
style.” i 

20 Les Sources Françaises du Socialisme Scientifique. By Roger Garaudy. (Paris: Édi- 
tions Hier et Aujourd’hui. 1948. Pp. 284.) See also his Grammaire de la Iaberté. (Paris: 
Editions Sociales. 1950. Pp. 160.) 
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tion of Marxist dt Garaudy undertakes a rehabilitation effort which at / 
times goes perilously beyond Marx and Engels’ own evaluation of the signifi- 
cance of French utopian Socialists. For example, Garaudy finds at the core of 
Fourier’s thought “‘this great idea which Marx and Lenin will make their own, 
that new material conditions and a new social system free from capitalistic 
contradictions alone will transform man himself and give him freedom and 
power in anew land under his dominion.” He is hardly closer to orthodoxy in 
his fulsome praise of eighteenth century materialist philosophers. These men, 
he writes, have struck at the divine sources of authority, which for them comes 
rather from experience and utility. They have painted in brilliant colors the 
progress of technology; of science and of reason. “Materialism, rationalism and 
optimism are the signs of the youth and strength of this philosophy, which is 
revolutionary also because, against the myth of the eternal immobility of divine 
perfection ..., it has discovered the law of movement.... Our materialists _ 
have mobilized matter, man and society. Movement has entered the world 
and will not leave it again.” Garaudy again seems to forget that in the official 
Soviet view, eighteenth century materialism suffers from its static conception 
of matter. But the concepts of class struggle and class dictatorship are also 
present in the French Socialist tradition, according to Garaudy, and on. these 
grounds alone the French contribution to scientific Socialism is accepted with- 
out challenge. 

Hegel has occasioned some concern among French Communist theoreticians, 
In 1948, Cornu*® studied the formation of Marxist thought largely in its rela- 
tion to Hegel and the young Hegelians and said that Marx got from Hegel 
these essential ideas: first, the conception of the necessary unity between 
thought and being, a conception which rejects all abstraction and dogmatism 
and all reasoning on ideas isolated from reality; second, the conception of the 
dialectical development of history generated by the opposition and contradic- 
` tion inherent in all living reality. By 1950 any excessive attention to Hegel was 
officially considered as a form of bourgeois academic “‘revisionism.”’ Writing in 
the magazine of French “militant Marxism,”.the formidable sounding “Com- 
mission de Critique du Cercle des Philosophes Communistes”? pointed out that 
Marx and Engels criticized the Hegelian system in order to get at its rational 
and revolutionary core. In accepting Hegel the contemporary bourgeois philo- 
sophers go straight to the reactionary aspects of his thought. For the official 
philosophers of the party, all that has to be said about Hegel has been said by 
Marx. They quote with approval Zdhanov’s statement that “‘the question of 
‘Hegel has been settled a long time ago,” and find the current revival part 
of the “Fascist revisionism” which characterizes the final crisis of imperialism. 

The preoccupations of Georges Cogniot,* the deputy from:Paris and con- 


1 Karl Marz ei la Pensée Moderne: Contribution à P Etude de la Formation du Marzisme. 
By Auguste Cornu. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1948. Pp. 19C.) 

” “Lo Retour à Hegel, Dernier Mot, du Révisionnisme Universitaire,’ La Nouvelle 
- Critique, November, 1950, pp. 43—54., 

3 Réaltté de la N ation: a a du Cosmopolitisme. (Paris: > Editions Boduen 
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- tributor to Humanité, are with contemporary issues. More than a third of 
his book on the “reality of the nation” is an attack on American cosmopolitan- 
ism and a description of “hidden America,” based upon Senator Sparkman’s re- 
ports.* As practiced by the United States, cosmopolitanism conceals a basic 
contempt for democracy and the people. When the Communists defend the 
nation, they are not opposing internationalism. Cogniot praises the Soviet 

Union and its fight against “objectivism as the principal weapon of the cosmo- 
politan offensive. . .. Proletarian internationalism rests upon a recognition of 
the nation and of i sovereign rights, upon the principle of the equality of races 
and peoples and upon the conviction that capitalism must be eliminated to get 
rid of all causes of national oppression. Proletarian internationalism and 
the solidarity and unity of all workers cannot flourish unless all material and 
spiritual potentialities of each nation are fully developed.” This is the thought, 
too, of Pierre Hervé,” who believes that American, English, French and Ger- 
man Communists with a common philosophy and common aspirations have 
never lost their national characteristics. Confusing neatly the two separate 
problems of national culture and of surrender of national sovereign rights, 
Hervé writes that Communists believe in a common destiny of freedom for all 
pecoles but do not think that national cultures can be abandoned in favor of 
some kind of superior international culture which would be the appanage of a 
small cosmopolitan élite. _ 

_ Along with the defense of the venerable concepts of patriotism and national- 
ism goes the defense of the family and of womanhood, demoralized and ex- 
ploited by capitalism. To Thorez’ wife, J eannette Vermeersch, and to Jean Fré- 
ville,* the aspiration to love in bourgeois societies is a crime which carries in 
itself its punishment. In a Communist society, “the liberation of woman per- 
mits marriage to be founded on love, and to move, as Engels said, from the 
realm of necessity to the realm of freedom... . It is Communism, desiring to 
give bread and roses to all, which offers love its best chance.” But we are also 

told that it was the success of the Five Year Plans which consolidated the So- 

viet family. “The progress of industry and the future of the Soviet Union re- . 
quired a more rapid increase of the population. Is not man the essential factor in 
the construction of Socialism?’’. 

The top position among Communist theoreticians belongs without question 
to Henri Lefebvre, one of the editors of La Nouvelle Critique and a scholar with 


many important works to his credit.2” Lefebvre has provided one of the more . 


1950. Pp. 192.) L'Histoire du Parti Bolchevik ei ses Enseignements Aétuels. (Paris: Editions 
Sociales. 1949. Pp. 47.) 

4 Cogniot uses the reports on “Low-Income Families and Economie Stability” of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 

% Pierre Hervé, ‘L'Homme Marxiste,” in Les Grands Appels de VHomme Contempo- 
raiz, pp- 79—109. (Paris: Éditions du Tompe Présent. 1947. Pp. 237.) 

3 La Femme et le Communisme: Anthologie des Grands Textes du Marsisme. Edited, 
with an introductory essay, by Jean Fréville, and with a preface by Jeannette Ver oansel. 
(Paris: Editions Sociales. 1950. Pp. 223.) 

a7 Chief among them Le Matérialisme Dialectique. (Paris: Alcan. 1939.) In preparation, _ 
an eight volume Traité; du M atérialisme Dialectique. (Paris: Editions Sociales.) 
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forceful answers to the UNESCO questionnaire on democracy. His most im- 
portant postwar book is a “critique of daily life.”?8 He sees Marxism as a 
many-sided critique of the elements of daily life. It is a critique of the private 
conscience: Man is a social and human being because. of his place within the 
social context. “La we privée’ of individualistic society is indeed “ure vie 
privée’ of all reality, of all ties with the world, a life deprived of all that is 
‘human. “His life disintegrates into contradictory or separate elements: vork 
and rest, public life and personal life... the ideal‘and the real. . . the narrow- 
est, the driest, the most solitary is taken to be the most human.” It is & critique 
of money, which is economic alienation, and of the justification of wealth as a 
mere accident in the condition of man. Marxism will rehabilitate wealth and 
use it to achieve the greatness of man and the beauty of life. It is a critique of 
work, which is the alienation of man. Alienated work loses its social essence; 
the individual is severed from the social conditions of his activity. It is a critique 
of the negative concepts of eighteenth century freedoms, which are the free- 


doms of private individuals and are summed up in the rights of private prop~ 


erty. In contrast, the Marxist definition of freedom is concrete and dialectic. 


Freedom is ‘progressively established through the development of all the - 


~ power inherent in man; it is the increasing assertion of human controls over 
nature. Above all, there cannot be individual freedom if the social group to 
which he belongs is enslaved. | a 4 


Communism and the Intellectuals 


Writings such as Lefebvre’s have contributed to the large-scale a of 
intellectuals into the ranks of European Communism within the last decade: 
The Communists have treated the intellectuals with great initial solicitude end 
tenderness. Thorez himself issued directives to the Party to help the newcomers 
without any substantial concessions of principle but in a brotherly spirit, 


so a8 to eliminate any hesitations that might keep them from Communism. . 


` Two chief dangers were to be avoided: on the one hand, that of down-grad:ng 
the intellectuals and of forcing them into a kind of rough “ouvriertsme”’ 
which would lead them to despise any colleague who might still be fond of 
‘ideas; on the other hand, that of setting up the intellectuals as a separate 
group within the Party all special privileges but without solidarity or sense 
of their revolutionary mission. 


Laurent Casanova, one of the top “hard” leaders of French Communism, 


and Emilio Sereni, a “soft”? Neapolitan who considers himself “Minister on 
leave,” have been entrusted with the particular care of intellectuals and 
- scientists.” But others have assisted these two. Desanti writes of the role of 


-38 Critique de la Vie Quotidienne, Introduction. (Paris: Grasset. 1947. Pp. 248.) A seeond 
volume is soon to follow, 


20 Le Communisme, la Pensée et VArt. By Laurent Casanova, (Paris: Éditions du Parti 


Communiste Français. 1947. Pp. 17.) Le Parti Communiste, les Intellectuels et la Nation. 
By Laurent Casanova. (Paris: Éditions Sociales. 1949. Pp. 141. Second, considerably en- 
larged, edition, 1950.) Responsabilités de  Intellectuel Communiste. By Laurent Casanova. 
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Communism in giving new life to science and in-making it clear that the choice is 
between ‘ ‘a criminal science preparing atomic destruction and a joyful science 
which populates the deserts.” Vassails, echoing almost identical sentiments 
expressed by Sereni, writes that there has been a deliberate abandonment of 
scientific rationalism and that reactionary ideologies today find their direct 
expression in the works of physicists..Against-the obscurantist bourgeois phys- 
ics, however, is the Soviet system of theoretical physics based upon a belief that 
all the processes of nature follow discoverable laws. Some atomic laws are al- 
ready known; all the others will be known. There is no Communist abandon- 
ment of the certainty that the universe will be mastered; in spite of the cowardly 
admission of bourgeois physicists that there is a realm which the human mind 
cannot ever hope to penetrate. 

Sereni quotes with approval Grameci’s contention that to create a new cul- 
ture does not merely mean to develop new ideas; it means, above all, to spread 
and socialize alréady discovered truths and to pake them a vital foundation 
. of socially meaningful decisions. The common direction of cultural efforts is 
both inevitable and necessary. Benedetto Croce has been directing Italian 
` culture for fifty years and the Sacred College of Cardinals and the Congregation 
of the Index have been doing so for an even longer period of time. Why'should 
the Soviet Union be criticized for directive efforts undertaken democratically 
by a Party which counts millions of militants and followers? Sereni bemoans the 
fate of his daughter who, in a public school of the Italian Republic, is taught by 
a priest that “the witches were possessed by the devil and the Church was 
right to have them burned at the stake. Such things are taught in the capital of 
Italy where physics is studied only one hour a week, while two hours are 
devoted to witches and allied topics.” 

The final-reminder addressed by Casanova to the mtellectuale who have 
finally joined the Party is that while discussion must be free, it canbe started 
only by the Party and cannot be directed against it..While the Party isa 
voluntary association, it would be destroyed ideologically and politically, as 
Lenin ‘said, if it did not eliminate those members who propagate ideas contrary 
to its principles. But, clearly, the rigorous requirements imposed upon: the in- 
tellectuals by the Communist Parties of Western Europe have not acted 
as a noticeable deterrent-or eliminated the sense of common purpose, security 
and prestige which many still associate with the support of Communism. 


(Paris: Editions de La Nouvelle Critique. 1949. Pp. 32.) Science Bourgeoise et Science 
Prolétarienne. By Francis Cohen, Jean Desanti, Raymond Guyot and Gérard Vassails, 
with an introduction by Laurent Casanova. (Paris: Editions de La Nouvelle Critique. 
1950. Pp. 47.) Scienza, Marzismo, Cultura. By Emilio Bereni. (Milan: Edizioni Sociali. 
1949. Pp. 249.) Esame dt Coscienza di un Comunista. By Fabrizio Onofri, with preface by 
Gian Carlo Pajetta. (Milan: Milano-Sera Editrice, 1949. Pp. 123.) La Nouvelle Critique 
has also published a series of translations of Russian and other tracts dealing with the 
problem of culture: La Litiérature et la Démocratie Populaire. By Joseph Reval. (Paris: 
Editions de La Nouvelle Critique, 1950. Pp. 89.) Sur la Littérature, la Philosophie et la 
Musique. By Andrel Jdanov. (Paris: Editions de La Nouvelle Critique. 1950. Pp. 94.) 
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Economic Problems ` , 


The main economic target of the Communists since 1948 has, of course, 
been the Marshall Plan, which has been interpreted as a device to meet a do- 
mestic American crisis and to conquer for American monopolists the markets 
_ of Europe:?* But the internal problems have not been forgotten. Italian Com- 
_ Taunists have produced two compilations to prove the alleged monopolistic 


structure of Italian industry. The material offered is of limited interest. But - 


since the history of the industrial development of Italy has never been the 
object of intensive studies, these two volumes may conceivably be useful as a 


starting point for some future serious inquiry. To this group of studies belongs, | 


. in part, another book of Garaudy,” who reaches not unexpected conclusions in 
his analysis of the Catholic Church: “The temporal power of Pope Pius XII 
had become by 1949 so great as to compare in a certain sense with that of 
Pope Innocent II... . Economic and political power is no longer founded in 


the twentieth century on landed property. ... Within the framework of capi- - 


talism, the control of banks and of industries through capital investments is 
the source of a power more real than that coming from the land. The.Papacy 


controls today. this- modern form of temporal power: the Vatican“is a very. 


great capitalistic power, a trust, or more exactly, « giant international holding 
company.” 

The land problem in Italy, with all its difficulties, has been a fruitful source 
of Communist agitation. However, Italian Communists have never been 


quite clear as to the ultimate purposes of their program. One point of agree- . 


ment appears to be the breakup of all estates cver 250 acres. But on the 
question of individual holdings versus cooperative or collective farms con- 


siderable vagueness prevails, as Italian Communists try not to wound the tra-, 
ditional sensitivity of the peasants. In France, there has been less reticence in. 


stating what the ultimate position of the Party is to be.“ We are told that no 
change has occurred between 1921 and 1949. The Party has recently republished 
in full the text of the “Theses on the Agrarian Question of the French Com- 
munist Party” adopted in November, 1921, in which we read: “The revolu- 


~ 4 

20 Typical is the official Italian Communist Party pamphlet I] Piano Marshall e i 
Comiunisti. (Rome: Centro Diffusione Stampa del P.C.I. 1949. Pp. 113.) l 

x Organizzazione del Capitale Finanziario Italiano. By Radar, with a preface by An- 
tonio Pesenti. (Rome: Edizioni Italiane. 1948. Pp. 397.) Struttura det Monopoli Industriali 
in Italia. By the Confederazione Generale Italiana dèl Lavoro, Ufficio Statistica. (Rome: 
. Casa Editrice Progresso. 1949. Pp. 399.) 

31 L’ Eglise, le Communisme ei les Chrétiens. By Roger Gana (Paris: fiitions Soci- 
ales. 1949. Pp. 397.) 

3 Da Questione Agraria nella Rinascita Nazionale Italiana. By: Emilio Sereni. (Rome: 


Einaudi. 1946. Pp. 461.) Il Mezzogiorno all Opposizions. By Emilio Bereni. (Turin? Ein- 


audi. 1948. Pp. 165.) Introduzione alla Riforma Agraria. By Ruggero Grieco. (Turin: 
Einaudi. 1949, Pp. 333.) I Comunisti e la Lotia per la Riforma Agraria. By Ruggero Grieco. 
(Rome: Centro Diffusione Stampa del P.C.I. 1949. Pp. 77.) 

4% Le Parti Communiste et la Question Paysanne. Preface by Waldeck Rochet.. (Paris: 
Éditions Sociales. 1949. Pp. 54.) , 
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tionary task is that of preparing the peasants to face the new problems... and ~ 
of substituting the notion of a common interest for that of individual interest. 
The use of heavy machinery . . . the participation in production and exchange 
cooperatives will tear the peasant away from his present isolation and will 
lead him to understand that his interest lies not in conflict with his fellow peas- 
ants or in merely living next to them, but in living with them in an ever closer 
collaboration. ... Defeated by the new technology, by the propaganda of 
. speech, press and school, egoism will disappear. The peasants will form produc- 
tive associations in increasing numbers, waiting for the dawn of the day when 
of their own free will they will destroy the boundary lines which have kept them 
divided for centuries.” If anyone doubts that full-fledged agrarian collectivism 
is also the gcal of Western Communism, it is because of the failure to take notice 
of public and official declarations of policy. a 


The Press 


With its task greatly facilitated by the law of April 11, 1946, creating the 
Société Nationale des Entreprises de Presse, French Communism has been able 
to multiply immeasurably the number and scope of its publications. To a 
lesser extent, the same observation can also be made regarding Italian Com- 
munism. The two official dailies are l’Humanité, published in-Paris, and l Unita, 
published in Rome. Provincial editions of both papers are also printed. The 
Italian Party has only two weeklies of national significance: Gioventù Nuova 
and Vie Nue. The French Party has at least five: Action, a highbrow theoreti- 
_ cal paper; France Nouvelle; Vie Owvriére, the official organ of the General Con- 
. federation cf Labor; La Terre, a publication for the use of farmers; Les Lettres 
Françaises, one of the most widely read literary weeklies. 

The first issue of Les Lettres Françaises had been prepared by Jacques Decour 
who was, along with Politzer and Solomon, arrested and shot by the Nazis 
before he could publish it. Twenty issues were later published by the under- 
ground. Since 1944 the weekly has had a notable success and has published 
articles by Julien Benda, Vercors, Martin-Chauffier, Albert Bayet and many 
others, together with articles by full-fledged Party members. 

Italian monthlies or quarterlies include: Rinascita, edited by Togliatti and 
labelled merely a “review of Italian politics and culture,” although it must be 
considered an official Communist Party publication; Movimento Operaio, de- 
voted to the history of the Italian working-class movement; and Socteid, a 
Florentine quarterly of Communist intellectuals which publishes material of 
considerable historical value. Among French publications are: Cahters du Com- 
munisme, the official organ of the Central Committee of the French Communist 
Party; La Nouvelle Critique, edited by Jean Kanapa, the most polemical organ 
of rigidly orthodox French Communism; Démocratie Nouvelle, edited by Jacques 
Duclos, with more practical political interests; and La Pensée, with predomi- 
nantly scientific interests and claimed by Maurice Thorez himself on April 2, 
1950, to be the main intellectual French Communist magazine (in spite of , 
earlier denials of such clear identification): It is perhaps permissible to list a 
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para-Communist monthly, Des Chrétiens Prennent Position, the bulletin of _. \ 
Christian Progressives. The French Communist Party-has also been publishing -4 
for twenty-five years an almanac for peasants and workers, a useful and amus- i 
ing collection of data on the Party and on many cther matters. 


Ds 


- 


IV. THOSE ON THE OUTSIDE 
The Church i 


The body of officially inspired Church literature against Communism is 
less impressive than the sustained and widespread battle carried out by the 
Church through the direct action of its ecclesiastical and lay organs. While 
the Church is under no illusion as to its fate in a Communist Europe, it has 
failed to produce or to inspire any very important theoretical effort aimed at 
Communism. A few commentaries have appeared dealing-with the decree-of the 
Holy Office of July 1,1949, and interpreting it as aimed essentially to strengthen - 
well-established policies of the Church: on the one hand, to resist energetically g 
the seductions of Communism and, on the other hand, to understand and 
support, in full the rightful claims of the working eee %® The position still 
taken by some of the more important spokesmen of French Catholic Workers’ 
Action is that some kind of communication with the Communists must be 
continued and that a careful distinction must be drawn between what we` 
“Iove” and what we “reject” in Communism.*? 
From sources close to the Vatican and such centers of Catholic thought as 
La Civiltà Cattolica has come a series of generic commentaries on the failings 
of Communism in achieving the ideals of a Christian social justice.” More 
fruitful’ appears a symposium on the philosophy of Communism prepered 
under the auspices of the Academy of St. Thomas’ where, among other essays, 
Father Morlion, O.P., has an interesting analysis of the major themes of 
Communism, which he classifies as-the theme of economic security; the theme 
of social equality; the theme of the political power of the working class which = _..-~ 
includes the collectivistic myth and the fighting discipline of the Communist, | 
Party; and the theme of human brotherhood which includes the subsidiary _ A 


*% The current one is Almanach Ouvrier-Paysan 1950. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1350. 
Pp. 288.) ` 
3 Peut-On Collaborer avec les Communistes? Voict.... By Père Marie-Paul Béve. 
(Paris: Bonne Presse. 1950. Pp. 62.) The decree said that Catholics could not become - 
Party members or contribute to the distribution of Communist printed matter. It denied _ 
admission to the sacraments for those Catholics who knowingly and of free will either be- 
came members or helped spread Communist propaganda; and it also provided for the 
excommunication of those Catholics who defended Communist doctrine. These pena_ties 
have been seldom invoked, 
7 P. Bigo, “Le Communisme et Nous,” Revue de P Action Populatre, December, 1950, 
pp. 725-744. — 
28 Comunismo e Giustizia Sociale Cristiana. By Mons. Giuseppe Aigean. (Twin: 
Marietti. 1949. Pp. 217.) Il Comunismo. By Angelo Brucculeri, 8.J. (Rome: Edizioni 
“La Civiltà Cattolica.” 1944. Pp. 1186.) -` EE 
3 La Filosofia del Comunismo: Atti della Settimana di Studio Indetta ad di The 
S. Tommaso, 19-84 Aprile 1949. (Turin: Marietti. 1949. Pp. 273.) sy 
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themes of sacrifice, human dignity and peace. These themes flow from three 
fundamental psychological attitudes. The first is materialistic absolutism. 
Economic security has become an ultimate value to which every other considera- 
tion must be subordinated. The second is social utopianism. In the contempo- 
rary world, the Communist sees only the defects, and his longing for the better 
society of the future leads him to lose sight of the limited possibilities of human 
nature. The third is a radical pessimism which compels the Communist to 
place his whole faith in a revolutionary act and in the total destruction of the 
existing social-political order. This attitude is founded on a belief that man can- 
not with his own unaided strength do away with existing evil, but must rely 
on the myths of the dictatorship of the proletariat, of universal revolution and 
of Five-Year Plans.“ 


a 


Socialists and re 


The centenary of the Communist Manifesto provided a good opportunity 
for a review of the Communist claim that their present doctrine is rooted in the 
traditions of Western Europe. Many Socialists have judged this to be a base- 
less claim. The development of Marxism since 1848 has been a “forced march, 
a kind of dialectical goose step. . . . History is no longer the realization of human 
freedom, ...it becomes an abstract scheme, a track which man can either 
follow faithfully and remain a good militant, or leave and become a traitor. 
This is the deep reason, the original sin, which led Marxism to dictatorship.” 
The totalitarianism of Stalin and of modern Communism is the very opposite 
of the Jacobinism and humanism of French Socialists who-must try to find, 
amidst the ruins, a new and necessary scale of human values.“ 

The Socialists have been aware of the handicap under which they have been. 
laboring when competing with the Communists on a common Marxist plat 
form. The task was clearly that of re-writing a new Socialist philosophy that 
would not be Marxist. “The Communist Party can militate with coherence for 
statism against individualism, for the one-party system against the parliamen- 
tary system, for violent revolution against evolution and remain in the straight 
line of descent of Marxist thought. In go far as Socialism is against all this .. - 
French Socialism is not Marxist.’ In general the European Socialists have 


4 A serious effort at critical analysia of Soviet literature on dialectical materialisr: 
undertaken by Father Wetter of the faculty of the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome 
should also be mentioned here: J! Materialismo Dialettico Soviettco. By Gustavo A. Wetter 
8.J. (Turin: Einaudi. 1948. Pp. xxiii, 431.) The book is divided into an historical aectior 
which, starting from Hegel and Marx, carries the story to Lenin, the mechanistic school 
the Menshevik idealism of Deborin and Trotsky, and comes down to thé Metin and Stalir 
contributions of the ’30s. This historical discussion.is followed by a systematic criticism. 
of Soviet dialectical materialism. 

41 See, a8 typical of the rejection of the Gormislet version of Marxism, La Tragédie dx 
Warzsems. By Michel Collinet. (Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1948. Pp. 337.) De Marz au Marr- 
isme 1848-1948. Edited:by Robert Aron. (Paris: Editions de Flore. 1948. Pp. 319.) 

# Armand Pierhal, “Socialisme et Communisme en France,” La Nef, June-July, 195G 
pp. 145-150. This article ia included in a special i issue bearing the title “Le Socialisma 
Francais, Victime du Marxisme?” 
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been far from successful in clarifying their position with regard to Communism 
and’ Marxism, and their failure is reflected in their loss of strength. 

In 1947, the editors of Confluences® undertook to ask a group of intelleczuals 
belonging to all political faiths these questions: (1) One can accept the Marxist 
criticism of capitalist economy and of bourgeois morality. Must this accept- 
ance of doctrine imply an acceptance of the polizical consequences? (2) Are 
we confronted with the unacceptable dilemma of Sartre, “to betray, in the 


name of truth, the interests of the oppressed, or to betray truth in order to’ 


serve the proletariat”? (8) Again, quoting Sartre, “this materialism whick. de- 
nies radically the freedom of man has become the most radical instrument of 
his freedom.” Must we, in order to obtain economic freedom, sacrifice the other 
freedoms? (4) Gabriel Péri, who died for les lendemains qui chantent, diec for 
a future he did not know. Does this mean that we Lave the right to ask men to 
sacrifice themselves for this hypothetical future and to apply to the polizical 
world those eternal and rigid views that we have co far accepted only for the 
metaphysical world? The non-Communists usually answered by refusing to 
accept the premises. The Communists either replied that the questioners 
should first read the daily papers and speak their mind on the questions o? in- 
come taxes, the Ruhr and reparations (Kanapa), or suggested that to azree 
with Sartre on the denial of freedom implied in materialism revealed a comrlete 
ignorance of the meaning of dialectical materialism (Lefebvre). In conclusion, 
-the editor expressed the fear that the break between the two worlds is already 
complete. 

Other writers, such as Polls i in his rather turgid “Saychoanalytical treatise” “ 


and Monnerot,“ who presents an able analysis of tae development of the new 


ruling classes of technicians, bureaucrats and army men in the Soviet Union, 
express the same belief. The major prophet of the impossibility of any collabora- 
tion with the Communists is Raymond Aron, the brilliant writer and news- 
paperman who was for a time considered to be very close to General De 
Gaulle.“ According to Aron, the only tenable position towards a sect, which is 
both a military and religious one, is total acceptance of its beliefs or total rejec- 
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tion. He finds it true that anti-Communism is the gathering point of fear, of ` 
egoism and of«privilege. But then, no cause is puze and we should have no: 


hesitation in admitting that Communism has long since left behind its heroic 
phase. It too is the gathering point of a ruthless wil to power, of cynicism and 


of short-term opportunism. In Le Grand Schisme, Aron’s alternative to` 


Communist dictatorship was an integrated goverament to be headed by De 
Gaulle. 


% Questions ii Gommunion Edited by Roger Stéphanie. (Paris: Confiluences. Nos. 
18-20. 1947. Pp. 344.) 

“u Peychanalyse du Communisme. By Henri Pollés. (Paris: Editions Henri Lefebvre. 
1949. Pp. 569.) 

% Sociologie du Communisme. By Jules Monnerot. (Peris: Gallimard (NRF). 1949. 
Pp. 510.) 

i Le Grand Schisme. By- Raymond Aron. (Paris: Gallimard [NRF]. 1948. Pp. 346.) 
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“The Traitors” 


Communist recruits come in the main from two sources (apart from those 
who become Communists because of maladjustments in their personal lives). 
First, there are those who have accepted Communism as a result of a clearly 
felt intellectual crisis.47 Second, there are those who have gone over to Com- 
munism because of the sufferings which an unjust and oppressive world has 
inflicted on them. The classical book describing the complexities of the reverse 
movement from Communism to anti-Communism is, of course, The God That 
Failed. In Europe, Gide’s and Spender’s agonies have not been taken very 
seriously, while the Communism of Silone and Wright has seemed to one 
writer to be of the kind that is born of physical and moral poverty and not of the 
reading of Marxian texts.*°.Of the six, only Koestler and Silone played an im- 
portant role in Communist parties. In consequence, the Communist reaction 


“was extremely violent in their cases.®° 


- A similar Communist attack was made on Kravchenko, ‘lowe the publi- 
cation of I Chose Freedom and the subsequent judicial action brought by him 
against the French Communist weekly, Les Lettres Françaises, for alleged 
defamation. The publication of the nearly complete court proceedings of the 
Kravchenko trial provides an entertaining and fairly useful body of information 
on French Communism." As the witnesses parade before the court, each is 
appropriately and sometimes picturesquely described by defense ‘counsel. 
M. Louis Martin-Chauffier is “a great writer and a great patriot.” Fernand 
Grenier, the Communist Deputy and leader, is introduced as a “baker who by 
dint of intelligence and will has achieved a remarkable degree of culture and 
prophetic power.” Pierre Courtade, the foreign correspondent of Humanité, 
tells the court what he knows about the American technique of writing a news- 
paper story. Its chief ingredient is the element of human interest; “one finds 
a story, true or not, this doesn’t matter, and one gives it personal color.” 
Pierre Debray speaks as a Catholic and as the first to have contested in France 


47 A good example of the rebellion of the intellectual is that of Charlotte Haldane, 
J.B.8.’8 wife: Truth Will Out. By Charlotte Haldane. (rondon: Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
1949, Pp. 339.) 

-The God That Failed. By Arthur Koestler, Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, André 
Gide, Louis Fischer, Stephen Spender; Richard Crossman, editor. (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. Pp. 273.) French edition: Le Dieu des Ténèbres. (Paris: Callman-Lévy. 
1950.) 

49 See the review of the book by Jean-Mario Domenach in Keprit, November, 1950, 
p. 713. 

50 On Koestler, see Le Traire et le Proléaire, ou l Enireprise Koestler and Co. Lid. By 
Jean Kanapa. (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1950. Pp. 64.) On Silone, see La Documentation 
Française, Articles et Documents, February 8, 1950, No. 1,772, a special issue on the Silone 
case which includes a long letter by Togliatti recounting the events which led, according 
to the Italian Communist leader, to the “expulsion” of Silone from the Party. In sub- 
3tance, this action allegedly resulted from Silone’s refusal to follow the pre-Popular Front 
3talin line of attack against all democratic parties declared guilty of “social-Fascism.” 

5 Le Procès Kravchenko: Compte Rendu Sténographique. (Paris: Editions Albin Michel. 


"+1949. 2 Vols. Pp. 678, 648.) 
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the authenticity of Kravchenko’s book. Albert Bayet, professor at the Sor- 
bonne, applies thé methods which have been developed in France over a hun- 
dred years, from Renan and Fustel de Coulanges tc Seignobos, to test the credi- 
. bility of any historical work. Roger Garaudy uncertakes to compare I Chose 
_ Freedom to Flaubert’s Bouvard et Pécuchet, even though he apologizes to Flau- 
` bert for mentioning him under such unpleasant circumstances. Jean Cassou, a 
“man of letters” who has since broken with the Communists, provides a, 
“testimonial of morality” for Claude Morgan, editor of Les Lettres Françaises. 
Pierre Cot, the para-Communist Deputy and constitutionalist, and others 
parade across the witness stand. 


The “Déchirés’ , 


Not all the “worshippers from afar” have been able to make a clean break 
or to resolve their mental conflicts. Europe is full of tormented spirits who are 
confronted by the dilemma described by the psyshologist Merleau-Ponty as 
follows: ‘One cannot be. anti-Communist, one cannot be Communist,” 53 
Julien Benda is dissatisfied with Maurice Thorez’s use of dialectical materialism 
not asa dogma but as a guide to action. The result of such use is “that the 
doctrine has nothing to do, no matter what is said, with the disinterested 
seazch for truth, a search which must be the fundamental trait of the scientific 
spirit.” A society in which he would not be able tc write one single line except © 
as it conformed to the official doctrine is one thet he would not personally 
desire at all, even though- he thinks that such restraints “are inevitable in a 
society which wishes to be strong.” But apart from doctrinal differences, 
Benda nearly always fully approves of Communist actions: ‘For the last fifty 
years, Communists have been the only ones, as a Farty and without qualifica-. 
tion, to defend those values of justice to which I, as a spokesman of many `` 
intellectuals, remain attached. They have defended them, no matter what their 
motivations, at the time of the Dreyfus affair and of the Ethiopian, Spanish and 
Czech affairs. ‘They defend them today in their positions on epuration, on 
Franco, and in their determination to see that the working class be represented 
in the government. It is not my fault if I must link my hands with those of a 
Party whose theses I mostly reject, since the bourgeoisie to which I belong by 
birth, education and taste has for the past fifty years betrayed in the ae 
cynical fashion the values it should defend.” * 

The theoreticians of the Rassemblement Démoc-atique Révolutionnaire are - 
a libtle.more certain of their grounds.“ Rousset maintains that to accuse 5 


& Humanisme ef Terreur, Essai sur le Problème Communiste. By Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty. (Paris: Gallimard [NRF]. 1947. Pp. xli, 206.) 

& Trois Idoles Romantiques: Le Dynamisme, 0 Existentielisme, la Dialectique M atérial- 
iste. By Julien Benda. .(Geneva: Editions du Mont Blanc. 1948. Pp. 175.) . 

& Ordre, September 4, 1947. Quoted in Nouveau Dictionnaire des Girouettes. By Orion. 
(Paris: Éditions Le Régent.-1948. Pp. 347.) This is an enzertaining collection of contra- 
dictcry utterances of public men, fashioned after. the original Dictionnaire des Girouettes, 
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published in 18165. 
St Entretiens sur la Politique. By J-P. Sartre; David Rousset, Gérard Rosenthal. asia | 
Gallimard [NRF]. 1949. Pp. 215.) | | 
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Marxism of statism means to identify it with the Stalinist experience aids is 
foreign and ‘antagonistic to it. Today the militant Communist is a mere exe- 
cutor of decisions, an agent of the state. We are ourselves, Sartre adds, demo- 
crats and revolutionaries and wholly on.the side of the proletariat. The differ- 
ence between our position and that of the Communists lies in the fact that while 
the Communists “want to use the masses, we want to free them. Where they 
think bureaucratically, we are thinking of concrete freedoms.” In the third 
volume of his collected essays,®® he expresses the conviction that there are 
serious differences of interpretation of Marxist doctrine within the Communist 
ranks: ‘Can there be a greater difference than between the naive scientism of 
Garaudy and the philosophy of Hervé? . . . It is not by chance that we witness 
today a crisis of the Marxian spirit and that it resigns itself to accept Garaudy 


.a8 a spokesman. The Communists are caught between the obsolescence of the 


materialistic myth and their fear of weakening their troops by adopting a new 
ideology. The best keep silent and the silence is filled with the chattering of 
the imbeciles.” The difficulty is that Sartre himself is not at all clear in his 
new “revolutionary philosophy” which, going beyond both bourgeois idealism 
and Communist materialism, seeks to establish a philosophy of “total man.” 

Merleau-Ponty cannot reject the ideas of violence and of dictatorship. The 
Marxian program of violence and dictatorship is acceptable because it seeks to 
create a new humanity in which the workers, at present deprived of their 
country, of'their work and of their own lives, will be able to look up toward a 
better future. But the Communist dictatorship of today rules out any significant 
participation of the proletariat themselves: “We therefore find ourselves in an 
inextricable position. The Marxian criticism of capitalism remains valid and the . 
anti-Sovietism of today parallels the brutality, the pride, the folly that have 


. already found their expression in Fascism. On the other hand, the revolution 


has become static on a reactionary position and maintains and aggravates the 
dictatorial structure in giving up the revolutionary freedom of the proletariat.” 

The acceptance of Communist goals, along with the rejection of Soviet 
practices, again reappears in’a joint declaration of a group of Resistance 
leaders.*? “We remain firmly attached to a program of rational reconstruction 
of institutions founded on social justice and. human dignity, in a word, to 
Socialism. ... The USSR, whose immense effort has long since attracted our 
active sympathy, remains an example, but for the Western world it cannot be 
taken as a model.” To Martin-Chauffier, whosé tragic experiences in a Nazi 
concentration camp have been movingly recounted in his L’Homme et la Béte, 
capitalism means liberty without justice, but the Soviet Union means justice 
without liberty. Europe must seek. liberty and justice: “This is the task of 
Europe. Europe remains the one community in the world to keep alive the | 
notion of man which has been slowly elaborated in centuries of dialogue be- 
tween Christian humanism and agnostic humanism. It is the one part of the . 
world where Socialism can best be realized with the least violence and alteration 


58 Situations, III. By Jean-Paul Sartre. (Paris: Gallimard [NRF]. 1949. Pp. 311.) 
8 I) Heure du Choiz. By Claude Aveline, Jean Cassou, André Chamson, Georges Fried- 
mann, Louis Martin-Chauffier, Vercors. (Paris: Les Éditions de Minuit. 1947. Pp. 170.) 
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of principles which are not new for Europe. A Socialism which will incorporate, 


with all its humanity and with all its strength, the idaals of Communism, whose - 


main weakness is its rigidity and whose main virsué is its rigor. Clever in 
manipulating ideals, in clarifying them rather than in obfuscating them,... 
on familiar terms with revolutions whose sweep will leave behind not ruins but 
a pure and clear perspective, Europe has acquired snough wisdom and prac- 
tice . . . to be able to bless and render fruitful the legitimate union of freedom 
and social justice.” And if Europe cannot nourish this hope, Vercors believes it 
better for her to be destroyed by an atom bomb. Together with Jean Cassou in 
1949 he denounced Soviet Communism as not keeping faith with the people. 
But even then he summed up his position in this way: “I love humanity above’ 
all and France because it has been the symbol of ifs destiny for the last 150 
years, and the Communist Party because it is the cnly one which wants and 


can... fulfill this destiny and-promise man his liberation. As long as the ` 
Communist Party will not abandon these admiratle, goals, I will never be . 


counted amongst its enemies. ... If one day the Party should be attacked, I 
will be found fighting in its ranks. But, if in its name a mistake or a crime is com- 
mitted, or simply a lie is told, it will be my love for numanity and my respect 
for the Party ... which will lead me to denounce such acts without reserve.’’5* 


The Christian Progressives 


The Christian Progressives, because of their im>ortance, are entitled to 
special separate consideration in this anthology of the déchirés. The leadership. 
of the Italian Christian Democratic Party, as the principal bearer of political 
responsibilities in the country since 1946, has beem able to exert sufficient 
control over the radical fringes of the Party to still the voices of those Catholics 
who felt any kind of sympathy for Communism. As ¢ result, the few who have 
broken away from Christian Democracy have found it necessary to go all the 
way in their shift towards Communism.® On the other hand, Christian Progres- 
sivism, aided by Christian Existentialism and Personalism, has made greater 
headway in France, providing Communists with valusble propaganda material. 


The most celebrated case is that of the erstwhile abbot, Jean Boulier, one-time - 


professor of international law at the Catholic Universizy of Paris. The Christian 
cannot, Boulier argues, accept the fundamental law of bourgeois society— 
that of making money. But the Christian can be a good member of the Com- 
munist state where he will work with all his heart for the success of the Socialist 
order. The materialism of those who try to fight the Communists with the 


58 Jean Cassou and Vercors, “Il Ne Faut Pas Tromper le Peuple,” Esprit, December, 
1949, pp. 948-953. For a Communist answer, see Reponse à Jean Cassou. By André 
Wurmser. (Paris: Editions de La Nouvelle Critique. 1950. Pp. 32.) 

és Ag typical examples, the names of Ada Alessandrini end Franco Rodano may be 
mentioned. Rodano is a regular contributor to Rinascita. See also his article ‘Il Discorso 
di Pio XII agli Operai Belgi,” Società; December, 1949, pp. 681-691. It deals chiefly with 
the decree of the Holy Office on Communism. 
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6° Un Prétre Preng Position. By Jean Boulier. (Paris: Les Éditions de Minuit. 1949. - 


Pp. 79.) 
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atom bomb is worse than the materialism of the Communists themselves. In 
his preface to a pamphlet by Pierre Debray,*! Boulier hopes that, since Catholi- 
cism is not an individualistic but a communal faith, an agreement between 
Rome and Moscow will be possible, if the Church is granted freedom of associa- 
tion, of preaching and of communication. The real conflict is between the United 
States, a civilization of gentleman gangsters bent upon delivering the atom 
bomb in airplanes which have yielded millions of dollars of profits to their 
manufacturers, and the Communist world, engaged in the creation of the man 
described by St. Paul; for Communist man has, according to Boulier, “that 
touch of sweetness, tolerance, goodness and human tenderness, that certitude 
on the glory of truth which, as a perfume, reveals the Christian soul.” Debray 
reénforces the picture by comparing the madness of Forrestal to the impressive 
majesty of the Georgian bishop of Vaktanga and by saying that what has 
struck him most in the Soviet Union is the Communist cult of truth.® 

The position of many Christian Existentialists is also pro-Marxist and pro- 
Communist.“ For Lacroix it is impossible to dissociate oneself from Marxism; . 
for Bartoli Communism represents the end of that total “alienation” of man 
which was the main characteristic of the nineteenth century; for Vancourt 
Marxism involves at least a partial attempt to re-integrate man in the move- 
ment of history and to give him the weapons to bring to an end the crying 
injustices which dishonor mankind. 

The position taken by the founder of Personalism, Emmanuel Mounier, 
remains the most tormented and tragic of all.“ His long editorship of Esprit, 
during which time the magazine became one of the most influential journals 
of opinion of France, bears witness to his longing for justice as well as to his 
hopes that Communism could become one of the instruments of justice and 
freedom. His last article, published shortly before his death," revealed an aware- 
ness of the terrible price being paid by those who had accepted Communism. 
The question now, according to Mounier, was to find out whether modern 
technology did not change the revolutionary process, which should be one in 
the direction of liberation, into one in the direction of death. But even if this 
were found to be true, a final rupture between Communists and other groups 


Un Catholique Retour de 0U.R.S.S. By Pierre Debray. (Paris: Editions du Pavillon. 
1950. Pp. 140.) 

& For other examples, see André Mandouze, “Prendre la Main Tendue,” in Les 
Chréiens et la Politique. By Henri Guillemin, André Mandouze, Paul Ricoeur, Georges 
Hourdin, Daniel Villey, M. I. Montuclard. (Paris: Editions du Temps Présent. 1948. Pp. 
169.) For a witty attack on Catholics such as Debray, see Un Jeune Catholique Devient 
Communtsie Malgré les Cordiaux Avertissements de Louis Salleron. By Louis Salleron. 
(Paris: Le Jeune Parque. 1949. Pp. 81.) 

& Marazisme ef Pensée Chrétienne. By E. Vancourt. (Paris: Bloud & Gay. 1947. Pp. 301.) 
Doctrine Economique et Sociale de Karl Marz. By Henri Bartoli. (Paris: Editions du Seuil. 
1950. Pp. 413.) Marztsme, Existentialisme, Personnalisme: Présence de l Éternité dans le 
Temps. By Jean Lacroix. (Paris: Preases Universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 120.) 

“ Among his books, see: Révolution Personnalisie ef Communautatre. Paris. 1934. 
Liberté sous Condtiton. Paris. 1946. Qu’est-ce que le Peronnalisme? Paris. 1947. 

u Emmanuel Mounier, “Fidélité,” Esprit, February, 1950, pp. 177-182. 
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must be avoided, and this because Content was still identified with- the 


‘proletariat. Mounier was not a Communist but he refused to join in the`exor- _ 


cisms of the pessimists, led by Koestler, or in those of the optimists, led by 
everybody else. “For against pessimism we have a tatu Against optimism, the 


haunting vision- of the world’s injustice.’ 
Manto EINAUDI. 


Cornell University. 


* On the work of Emmanuel Mounier, see the special issue of Esprit, published in ` 


December, 1950. Of special importance are the brilliant essays by Francois Goguel, Posti- 
tions Politiques, pp. 797-819, and by Jean-Marie Domenach, Les Prictpes du Chotz 
` Politique, pp. 820-838. On the Communist reaction to the doubts of Heprit and its editor, 

note La Nouvelle Critique for April, 1950, and Lettre 4 Emmanuel Mounier, Homme 
d’“Eeprit.” By Roger Garaudy. aan Editions de La Nouvelle Critique. 1950. Pp: 17.) 
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Our Mor ore Perfect Umion; From Eighteenth-Century Principles to Twentieth- 
Century Practice. By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 460. $6.00.) 

Some political scientists believe that many of their colleagues have put an 

interest in political reform ahead of the development of their discipline as a 

science. It is less commonly remarked that the ardent reforming spirit has 


‘hurt political science as a humanistic or literary field of study, by weakening 


its appreciation of the place of the American constitutional tradition in the . 
broad historical stream of Western culture. As political scientists, many of us 
may be 50 eager to.avoid the pride of Bancroft that we fall into the opposite 
error of undue humility about the strong points of our own political system. 
The latest major work of Professor Holcombe does not make this error. As a 
constitutional and historical essay, it has most appropriately been awarded‘ 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt Memorial Foundation Award for the best publica- 
tion during 1950 in the field of government anc human welfare. . 
Professor Holcombe notes that the three main aspects of our constitutional 
tradition since James Madison have been federalism, the separation of: powers, 
and limitation on the powers of majorities. These three theories, he believes, 
not only have been generally sound for the United States, but they may be the 
guides on which we may base the future development of the United Nations. 
This thesis is, of course, in harmony with the general theories that Professor 
Holcombe has developed in earlier works. He rejects the theory of class conflict 
in order to examine the political role of the middle class, and therefore he re- 
fuses to identify either party, in a two-party system, with a simple class interest. 
This is consistent with his denial of the classic views of party responsibility; 
to Professor Holcombe, party government exists along with constitutional 
government, and is tempered by it. In this pluralistic position he naturally does 
not accept tae centralizing logic of the parliamentary: or cabinet system, any 
more than he accepts the logic of socialism. 
The middle class—and in modern times the urban middle snee—thereiote 
as the role, in Professor Holcombe’s theoretical system, of maintaining through 
constitutional government the political balance that is so easily oe by class 
warfare.or by unlimited party dogmatism. 
dn developing this thesis, Professor Holcombe is at his best as he’ combines 


-the roles of political scientist and constitutional historian. This is not a role 


in which experimentation and objective proof are possible, and some will 
doubtless disagree not only with his generel theory but with some details of 


` his interpretation. Yet he has done a remarkable job of setting forth the main 


traditions of American government in a way that explains some of the unique 
aspects of politics in the United States. I can think of no better book, for ex- 
ample, to explain to a well-informed Englishman why the presuppositions of 
British government donot apply to the American constitutional or party system. 

By a distinction between constitutional government and party government, 


Professor Holcombe seeks to explain the difference between that aspect of our 
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government which works by fairly formal patterns and that part which is more 
flexible and adjusts itself to current pressures. But the idea of “party govern- 
ment” may cramp Professor Holcombe somewhat in his portrayal of the flexible 
and informal aspects of our constitutional system. It takes into.account past 
history and party politics more adequately than cu-rent administrative politics. . 

For example, he is realistic in observing that patronage has been a source of 
weakness rather than of strength in the Presidert’s relations with Congress. 
On the other hand, he seems to this writer unrealistic in believing that the 
President has grown in strength by reason of tke existence of “the present 
tremendous military establishment under the ordars of the President as com- - 
mander in chief.” Surely this is too simple an interpretation, in view of the 
role of the various congressional committees that d2al with foreign and military 
affairs, and of the extent to which the professional military corps (up to and 
including the Joint Chiefs and SCAP) develop pelicies of their own at home 
and abroad. Similarly, Professor Holcombe notes that the Constitutional 
Convention rejected the idea of a formal executive council as an institution 
which would have weakened the President. But as he recommends the formal 
creation of & joint legislative-executive council, Le does not seem to answer 
the question (which is suggested by his own general constitutional theory) | 


_how the responsibilities of the President can be reconciled with the determina- 


a 


tion of individual congressmen to resist party discipline. 

Professor Holcombe dissents mildly from the “somewhat mystical conclu- 
sion” of A. Lawrence Lowell, who believed that men attain harmonious sys- 
tems of politics by striving for immediate ends witaout understanding the gen- 
eral results toward which they work. At the same time, he suggests that “‘the 
improvement of the American system tends natirally to coincide with the. 
improvement of the political structure and processes of the civilized world” — 
indeed, that the federal system of the United States is now unbalanced by the © 
nature of international relations and cannot perfect itself except as a part of 
“a more perfect Union of all mankind.” 


But, even though Professor Holcombe’s faith thet this is the hidden plan of ~ 


Nature may seem almost as mystical as Lowéll’s, he ends with the hope that the 
principles of American constitutional developmert, without being copied“in 
any detail, may help those who want a more perfezt union of nations to bring 


about a “triumph of human reason over the rival agencies of accident and |. 


_force in the évolution of political society.” 


Even those who quarrel most violently with some of Professor Holcombe’s 
detailed interpretations may well agree in that hope. 
. | Don K. Prca. 
Public Administration Clearing House. 


Crisis in Britain; Plane and Achievements of the Labour Government, By ROBERT 
Brany. (Los Angeles: pee of California Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 730. . 
$5.00.) 

Five Years of British Labour, 1945-1 960; A Symposium (Reprinted from the 
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Journal of Politics, Vol. 12, No. 2, May 1950). EDITED BY Rang pp VIsME 
WILLIAMSON AND LEE S. GREEND. (Gainesville, Florida: Kallman Publishing 
Company. 1950. Pp. ix, 187-404. $2.00.) F 


There can hardly ever have been a more successful attempt to seize and 
ssess a moment of crisis in a nation’s affairs than that of Professor Brady in 
Irisis in Britain. The task was one of those difficult ones which would daunt 
iny but the stoutest-hearted scholar. The attempt at bringing into being, quite 
suddenly, the better part of a long-prepared series of new institutions was one 
which could be really understood only by a native Britisher. This was because 
oth the situation and the institutions were of such incredible complexity and 
1ad developed out of such à unique history. 

It would not be quite true to say that Professor Brady’s book is out-dated, 
shough all its data are at least two years old and much of importance has Hap 
sened since the voluminous notebooks on which it was based were closed. But 
neither the dangers of assessing a time-complicated economy and government, 
aor the discouragement of knowing that his study could never be usefully 
surrent prevented the application .of an obvious vigor and industry to the task. 
The result is one which overcomes all criticism, and becomes the précis of a ` 
moment in time, a significant moment‘in the life of a people. For the British 
are just now passing through an ordeal to greatness or to swift decline. And this 
book will show, when the issue is decided, why the one or the other end came 
about. It does not make prediction concerning the outcome more certain, but 
it is likely to make explanation easier at some time in the future. l 

Of all this nation’s historic difficulties, the comparative decline of her produc- 
tive power is the most serious; for she could survive the alienation of the colo- 
nies if she could maintain markets and sõurces of materials in competition with 
other industrialized nations. She might not continue to be the rich center of a 
contributory Empire, but she might maintain her fifty million people at a 
satisfactory level of life. That this would require drastic reorganization most of 
her leaders have agreed for a long time; but they have differed radically about 
how to.do it. These differences may not be nearly as considerable as the out- 
sider would anticipate. Conservative and. Labourite alike would transform 
the basic industries into,national groups, subject to plan and central control; 
the .Conservatives would leave a larger percentage in private ownership, 
organized into cartels, and the Labourites would go further with public owner- 
ship and operation. But neither of these views would run to the logical conclu- 
sion they seem to imply, in part because of the British penchant for.com- 
promise. 

Professor Brady deals with all these difficulties and problems with urbanity. 
His appraisal of the Labourites’ success is not alone in terms of what some more 
or less responsible leader has said it was; it rests on a broad foundation of 
collated documentation which is not’ the least valuable part of his book. 
Having stated the problems in such terms as can be made available, the pro- 
cedure of assessment is made much easier. Thus nationalization as applied to 
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the Bank of E coal, electricity and gas, tenana, and Cooma 
tions, is reduced to its proper function—as one way of making industry more 


productive. And social security is seen to be a means for the creating X a 


nation more confident and more creative. 
As far as these means to the end of national reconstruction have gone, they 
have not been controversial except as to detal, although there have been 


political irritations. consequent on Labour’s responsibility and the Conserva- | 


tives’ exclusion from it. The end of this agreement was reached when the nation- 


alization of iron and steel became imminent. But the other measures rested . 


solidly on numerous and exhaustive investigations by Royal Commissions, . 


mostly appointed by Conservatives, whose reccmmendations they could not 
very well repudiate. All this mass of national introspection is summarized, and 
the logic of its issue in the legislation of 1945-5) is shown with great clarity. 

There has not been time for.the record of any of the new national ventures to 
extend itself measurably. There have been those in this country who have 
. been altogether too quick in generalization about results. But Professor Brady’s 
book ought to check this kind of carelessness by indicating how few alternatives 
there were to what has been done. For added to a long-run decline in productiv- 
ity and deterioration of British power in the world, there was in 1945 the whole 
heritage of war loss and destruction to be assimlated and made good. It was 
a challénge only the most-resolute courage could have accepted. The way. in 
which it was met must make any visitor to that indomitable island humble and 
slow to pass judgment. 

Britain has now chosen to regard her entire process of living and working as 
one whole to which all the members of her social body make contribution and 
from which they take sustenance. ,This is the meaning of nationalization, of 
fair shares in the distribution of goods, of the undertaking to maintain social 
security, of the organization of all activity within a surveyed framework. It is 


possible to ask whether the planning and social management contemplated or, 
put in hand are adequate to such a conception. Professor Brady thinks they . 


are not and this reviewer agrees with him. This i3 precisely where such studies 


‘im 


as that undertaken in the symposium edited by Messrs. Williamson and -- 


Greene in the q ournal of Politics are useful. For Britain—at least most of Brit- 
” ain—has not risen to general consciousness of what the undertaking to which 
the nation is committed inevitably requires. 

Impressions of a slightly more optimistic nature flow from a reading of Five 
Years of British Labour than from 'Crisis in Britain. When Professor. Brady 
wrote his last chapter of evaluation in 1949, the future seemed to him a very 
dark one. Britain, he thought, had undertaken an organismic society but had 
not implemented it. Hardly any of the vigorous reorganizations necessary to 
its successful management had been undertaken. Industrial relocation had not 
gone very far; the leakage of manpower back irto useless service trades was 
considerable; scientific management was neglected even in the nationalized 
industries; and none of the indices foreshadowed the recovery of an export 
balance which would support the welfare state. At the same time there had 
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been so little testa of colonial ad traii ‘policy that the burden of its 
conduct and the military expenditures to support it, already fantastically large, . 
= would grow rather than diminish; and a much-more efficient industry in Japan. 
- and Germany would offer presently a competition which migm be fatal to sevet- 
‘al old British trades. 
_ In.1950, world affairs disposed. themselves i in Sik a way, however; as to 
postpone crises which seemed imminent in 1949. What. had seemed like an 
increasingly difficult export situation turned sgain into a sellers’ market and 
the penalties of failure to make any effectual gains in efficiency were not yet 
to be exacted. Labour squeezed through a February election with a greatly 
` reduced minority, so small in fact that further controversial measures of any 
sort were abeyed. The yeaf was a peculiar one of suspended progress of any . 
sort—except by momentum. But if. Britain, as appeared likely, should again - 
greatly enlarge her expenditures for armament, it would at least absorb the 
gains from momentum and pernaph require another period of deepened auster- 
ity. ' 

In assessing the gains from Labour’s years o power, the E of Five 
Years of British Labour could no ‘more foresee these changes than could Profes- 
sor Brady. They merely had a year or two more of experience to record. That 
this would seem a highly favorable record to Mr. Francis Williams, who had 
himself. been so intimately associated with the Party, is perhaps natural. He 
had been’ an adviser to-the Prime Minister from 1945 to 1947, after having 
been editor of Labour’s newspaper, the Datly, Herald. Most of the other con- 
tributors, however, are university. professors, and so have a more detached 
view. So far as they offer general criticism it does not differ notably from the 
somewhat better documented treatment of Professor Brady. And certainly 
those in charge of developing Labour’s policy can have derived very little com- 
fort from its numerous acid comments. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the articles i is that on the Coal Board by. 
Professor R. V. Presthus. In assessing its financial problems he finds himself up 
against the same difficulties, and even paradoxes, faced by others who have 

. reviewed the nationalization schemes. The Board is neither clearly autonomous: 
nor Clearly a creature ofthe government. The role of the Minister of Fuel and 
Power vis a vis the Board is doubtful and vague, but this nebulous relationship 
is as true of the Minister of Transport vis.a vis the Railway Executive. It is a 
symptom of such general uncertainty that better administration and clearer 
policies seem requisite to the success of the whole nationalization program. 

~ On the whole, the turning of all this expert, if sympathetic, attention on 
‘Labour’s record ought to be valuable. If it is on balance unfavorable, that is not 
because .of prejudice; it is because the necessities of a hard world have not ` 
been met and are not likely to be met by the present measures. Something 
‘mMore.is needed, something D in the way of TOTEE ARNON and 
revitalization. . | 

REXFORD G. TUGWELL. 
anisi of Chicago. - 
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Morgenthau, the New Deal and Silver; A Story of Pressure Politics. BY ALLAN 
Szymour Everest. (New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia ane 
1950. Pp. vii, 209. $3.50.) 


Of all the types of monetary reform snp’ in the past two iada none 
has been more unanimously excoriated by economists than “doing something 
for silver.” Yet no monetary reform group has been more effective in the 
Congress than the silverites. 

Dr. Everest’s brief volume describes the tactics by which the Senate silver 
bloc won most of its wishes and later beat off strong bipartisan attacks on its 
special privileges. By getting silver on the agenda of the London Economic 
Conference in 1933, Senator Pittman was able to negotiate a one-sided inter- 
national agreement, ratification of which initiated domestic silver purchases. 
Meanwhile, the silver forces, by joining hands with other inflationist groups, 
had secured passage of the omnibus Thomas inflation amendment to the AAA 
Act with its broad permissive inflationary authorities, and subsequently forced 
adoption of mandatory silver purchases—both concessions as the pricé for 
- support of “must” legislation. Since then, through the operations of the 
Special Senate Silver Committee, filibusters, legislative riders on appropriation 
‘bills, and vote-trading with other congressional groups, ‘the silverites, despite 
temporary reverses, have succeeded in raising the domestic silver price to a 
mandatory level forty cents an ounce higher than when existing stocks were 
nationalized in 1934. 

Primarily because of access to the 864-volume Morgenthau diary, Everest 


gives the best picture available to date .of the role of the Secretary of the | 


_ Treasury. While never an enthusiast for silver, the Secretary in the early 
years apparently was responsive to some of the arguments, as well as more 
willing to compromise with the silverites than was the President. Perhaps be- 
cause of his 1933 experience in boosting farni prices by government purchases, 
he at first “took great satisfaction in watching silver rise” and was thrilled by 
its nationalization. Nevertheless, from the start he endeavored to minimize 
speculative benefits from the program, and by December, 1935, was thoroughly 
“disillusioned” with both the demestic and international aspects. Thereafter 
Treasury policy was confined to neutral-execution of the Act—trying to get 
along with the potent-silver bloc. Not until January, 1942, did the Secretary 


al 
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feel free to espouse publicly repeal of both domestic and foreign silver legisla- `. 


tion, Soon, however, under an “informal truċe” with the silverites, he confined 
his wartime efforts to legislative and administrative efforts to make Treasury 
silver available for war industry as well as for coinage purposes abroad. 

In discussing the international impact of the silver program, Everest de- 
scribes the major controversies between the Treasury and the State Deépart- 
ment. While not competent-to judge whether the State Department position 
is adequately presented, the reviewer has misgivings about the.rationalizations 
the author accepts for using silver as “an important weapon. of diplomacy.” 


With minor exceptions, the volume is of a high caliber. The influence of the — 


mining industry on the silver legislation is perhaps over-emphasized—and the 
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susceptibility of the general public in the West to historic silver dogma under- 
stated. Moreover, Everest does not comment on the significant political fact 
that the silver.subsidy involves no budget expenditures (merely printing more 
silver certificates) and hence is not subject to the normal budgetary pressures 
restraining other special interest legislation. But these are only blemishes on 
an excellent volume which should be useful not only to political scientists, but 
also to economists, like the reviewer, who are most interested in “political 
economy” as a means of achieving sound economic policies in government. 


JosppH E. RBEVE. 
Bethesda, Maryland. 


Melville Weston Fuller; Chief Justice of the United States, 1888-1910. BY 
 Wiiwarp L. Kina. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. x, 394. 
$5.00.) | 


The author of this new title in the growing list of judicial biographies is a 
leading Chicago attorney who has made his subject a long-time hobby. As a 
labor of love the work happily demonstrates that research into the lives of 
American judges has by no means resulted in a fixed genre. Mr. King has pro- 
duced what is primarily a portrait and an appreciation of Illinois’ most dis- 
tinguished representative on the roster of the Supreme Court. He dwells par- 
ticularly on the engaging warmth of Chief Justice Fuller’s personality, his 
fortitude in meeting personal and professional obstacles, and his skill in pre- 
serving the good feeling, if not the doctrinal unity, of a Court which exhibited 
such dominant temperaments as Miller, Field, Harlan, Bradley, and Gray. 

The most striking feature of the book is its wealth of intimate detail, drawn — 
from anecdotes, interviews, and letters, the bulk of the latter newly discovered 
by the author’s attic explorations and reproduced for the first time. No judicial 
biography excels this one in the revelation of the day-to-day relationships of 
the members of the Court and the exchange of opinion in the development of 
decisions, behind what Justice Frankfurter has called “the impenetrable dra- < 
~- peries of judicial secrecy.” Especially noteworthy is a fresh picture of Justice 

Holmes, who appears in the forefront of his career, brash, breezy, and full of 
zeal for work. “I can write almost any old thing that anyone will give me,” 
he informs the Chief. ‘‘A case doesn’t generally take more than two days if it 
does that... . Why don’t you send me a real stinker that will be of some relief 
to you?” (pp. 291, 319). Fuller’s talent for meliorating animosities is indirectly 
revealed in another note from Holmes. “I will omit ‘anomalous.’ I half-forgot 
it. I want to speak to you also about any expression that seems to chafe the 
‘majority” (p. 314). 

Among Fuller’s opinions the author gives major attention to the Pollock case. 
It may be doubted, however, that his analysis will settle the elaborate contro- 
versy that has centered around it. He believes that Fuller’s use of historical 
evidence to show that traditional usage had held an income tax to be a direct 
tax ig unanswerable, and has no difficulty in following Fuller’s arguments . 
which distinguished the several judicial precedents contrary to that view. On 


i 
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the mystery of the “vacillating” Justice, the author reaches an original ‘and in- 
genious conclusion.- He recalls how the Court had originally divided equally,’ 
Justice Jackson being absent, as to whether the tax on the income from per- 
sonal property was valid and as to whether-the tax as a whole should be de- 
clared void. After the second hearing the decision was five to four against the 
tax as a whole, although Jackson aligned himself with the minority in support 
of the tax. Rejecting the obvious implication that someone must have changed 
his mind, Mr. King argues the proposition that Justice Shiras was one of the 
four originally in favor of the tax only because “he did not think the Court’s 

conclusion (in which he concurred) that the law was invalid as to income from 
land made the law void. Apparently his position then was that to hold the 
entire law void, the tax on the income from personal property should first be 
annulled. ... Shiraa, instead of vacillating, forced the Court to come to his 
position” (p. 220). The author’s reply to the researches of Professor Corwin 
and ‘others, which have led to the conclusion that Gray was probably the vacil- 


_ lator, is a letter from Gray to Fuller, dated the day before the first opinion was 


adapted: indicating that Gray was against the tax from the start. If this inter- 
pretation of the complexities of the case is correct, a number of texts on the 
subject will have to be revised. What scholarship would be saved if the Justices ` 
would only part the draperies! 

Of the remainder of Fuller’s total of eight kimini i forty opinions a 
score or so are discussed, -without, unfortunately, any particular pattern of in- 
terpretation emerging. The author seems to have deliberately minimized the 
relation’ of his subject to the economic. and social forces at work in his period. 
It is noted that Fuller ceased to be a Democrat in 1890, primarily because of 
hard money convictions, but his opinion in the Knight case, which drew the 
teeth of the Sherman Act, is ignored. Nor is-there any mention of In re Debs and 
the creation of “government by injunction.” The use of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth Amendments and of “freedom of contract” receives only passing 
reference. Yet surely the historical significance of Fuller’s Court was that it 
negotiated through constitutional interpretation the transition from Radical 
Republicanism to Big Business Republicanism. It is of course true that Fuller, 


.’ by reason of intellectual modesty, reflected rather than directed this transition. 


And it is perhaps the recognition of this fact that determines the author’s final 
evaluation, namely, that Fuller’s most remarkable abilities were as an executive 
in managing the business of the Court. 

Arnav B. LEAVALLE. 
Stanford University. 


From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley; A Study of National Labor Policy and 
Labor Relations. By Harry A. Mirus and EmiLY CLrark Brown. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. x, 724. $8.50.) 


In 1945 Dr. Harry Millis, just: retired from his.post as Chairman of the - 
National Labor Relations Board, commenced work upon a study of the develop- 
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ing pressures for change in the national labor policy. In 1947 Dr. Emily Clark 
Brown commenced her study of the Wagner Act. The passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947 brought about the combining of their efforts upon a joint 
` project of larger scope than either had planned. The result. is the present i 
~ volume, a comprehensive and detailed account of our-national labor policy 
from the passage of the Wagner Act to the present. 

it is not often that a sober, carefully documented evaluation of national 
policy has appeared so hard upon the heels of major changes in the policy 
itself. There were available to the authors a scant two years of experience. 
_ under the Taft-Hartley Act out of which to form their judgments as to the 
consequences of the Act. Certainly their book could not have appeared much 
earlier and been more than a forecast of events which in the authors’ view 
must surely flow from the Act. Yet these two years have probably provided a 
sufficient experience under the Act to warrant evaluation. Many of the problems 
created by the new legislation have not yet assumed their final form, nor is 
it possible to judge their ultimate effects upon collective bargaining and indus- 
trial peace. The legislative requirements of the Act on many points have not 
become specific in the decisions and policies of the National Labor Relations 
Board; issues still remain to be tested in the courts; it is too early to say whether 
the administrative reorganization and division of powers between the Board 
and the General Counsel have proved so troublesome because the scheme was 
unsound or because the personalities were incompatible; most, important of all 
it is too early to say what may be the effects of the Act in another phase of the 
business cycle when, with an increase in unemployment and à decline in profits, 
employers may feel more disposed to take advantage of some of the provisions 
of the legislation. But notwithstanding the obvious impossibility of casting a 
final balance sheet, clear tendencies and probabilities emerge from the experi- 
ence to date. Some of these are inherent in the language and purposes of the 
Act. Some can already be evaluated in terms of the problems encountered in 
administration. ‘Enough is clearly presaged or has already happened to justify 
fully the judgments which Dr. Brown passes upon tag Labor Management Act 
of 1947. 

The plan and conception of the book is simple and straightforward. The 
period between the passage of the Wagner Act in 1935 (with a possible back- 
ward extension to the Norris-La Guardia Act) and the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in 1947 is taken as an era in the history of national labor policy. 
It begins with what the authors regard as a declaration of a thoroughly 
enlightened labor policy, progresses through the implementation of that policy 
by the National Labor Relations Board in its case decisions and court Tests, 
encounters the growing opposition of articulate employer groups at first 
without much public support but subsequently with growing, if misinformed, 
public backing. Successive Congresses introduce moré and more legislation 
designed to amend the Wagner Act and redress the balance of power which 
was alleged now to favor labor. Prior to the Smith-Connally Act these had all 
failed of passage. With the passage of the Smith-Connally Act a breach was 
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made in the dike. In 1947 the turbulent and muddy waters of Taft-Hartley 
poured through. . 

The point of view of the authors is also clear and straightforward. They 
believe 1 in the Wagner Act. The defects in the Act they consider to have been 
minor and easily corrected. They defend the administration of the Act with 
skill and detailed documentation against the attacks made upon it by its critics. 
' One of the most interesting sections of the book is the examination of the 
structure of administration within the N.L.R.B., problems of staffing, relation- , 
ships between the Board and the regional office and between the‘lawyers and 
administrators; use of techniques of informal settlement, quasi-judicial deter- 
mination and formal court review. . 

The balance sheet cast on the Taft-Hartley Act is adverse but essentially 
fair. The authors reject the shrill position of thè labor movement but even | 
more decisively reject the enthusiastic appraisal of industry spokesmen and 
their congressional representatives. Some of the provisions are attacked as 
positively bad, more as unnecessary and disruptive; a few are supported as 
beneficial. They are quite aware that the Act has not had the disastrous con- 
sequences for organized labor that seemed implicit and potential. They are also > 
aware that the final balance sheet has not been cast. There are new privileges 
and immunities for employers written into the Act of which employers have not 
been disposed to avail themselves in a period of high profits and full employ- 
ment, 

This is a most comprehensive and useful book, yet it is in some respects 
disappointing. It is a work of patience, careful in its handling of detail, ex- 
haustive in its treatment, and on the whcle judicious. It is not, however, a 
creative, or insightful work. It may be captious to criticize a product of mani- 
fest scholarship on the ground that it is no more than a scholarly work. Yet it is 
only fair to say that the point of view from which the book is written—a 
‘belief that true collective bargaining is the only sure solvent for the problems 
of labor relations—although still a widely held and respected position, is not 
entirely adequate to the problem of large-scale organization of modern labor 
and modern management. There are troublesome problems which are more 
and more insistently demanding attention—problems involving the relation- 
ship of self-determination to national ‘planning, the bureaucratization of the 
labor movement, collusion between management and labor to determine the 
economic environment which they may be able jointly to control. These 
problems lead to the questions of whether major decisions can be left to the _ 
motives and interests of those who sit at the bargaining table, and of whether | 
a national labor policy can any longer be founded entirely on the encourage- 
ment of voluntary collective bargaining. Where the authors touch these 
problems they touch them lightly and tangentially and move back to the 
firmer ground of a reassertion of the faith in collective bargaining, the faith 
upon which the Wagner Act was built. 

Foa , Luoyrp H. FIsBER. 
University of California, Berkeley. g 
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The New Society; The Anatomy of Industrial Order. By Permer F. DRUCKER. 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. 1950. Pp. ix, 356. $5.00.) 


“The world revolution of our time,” argues Peter Drucker in this stimulating 
and provocative volume, “... is not Communism, Fascism, .. . or any of the 
other ‘isms’ that appear in the headlines. . . . The true revolutionary principle 
is the idea of mass-production.” It finds its institutional expression in large- 
scale industrial enterprise. “The enterprise cannot and must not be operated 
in the interest of any one group: stockholders, workers or consumers... .” 
Ii must be operated “in the interest of society.” But how are the inter- 
ests of society to be defined and who is to definé them? l 

Drucker’s vision of “the New Society” bears a more than'`superficial re- 
semblance to the old. It is management, “the new ruling group of our society,” 
that must serve as the trustee of society’s economic resources. But it is manage- 
ment tempered by a sense of responsibility and self-imposed limitations which 
operate to reserve areas of autonomous decision-making to other parties-in- 
interest with stakes in the enterprise. The major problem, as Drucker visualizes 
it, is to create a social and political climate in which managerial initiative can 
flourish and the productive potentialities of a mass production economy can 
find full expression. At the same time, he recognizes that the fulfillment of this: 
goal is intimately dependent on the cooperation and understanding of other 
interests immediately affected by managerial decisions. 

In the course of his analysis, Drucker develops an ingenious program to ac- 
complish the objectives which he has set himself. In order to mitigate labor’s 
fear of overproduction, he would give workers a minimum predictable income 
and employment guarantee. He would provide a profit-sharing fund to be ad- 
ministered by the workers of the enterprise. They would determine the uses to 
which the fund might be put. He would seek to overcome labor’s resentment of 
high executive salaries by imposing a maximum on all paid salaries. (He suggests 
a norm of from $25,000 to $35,000.) This, however, would not exclude executive 
participation in profit-sharing plans, but he would have the executive income 
derivable from such plans fluctuate with business conditions in the same way 
that profit-sharing plans for labor fluctuate. He argues that management 
must learn to accept the trade union as a legitimate institution, and indeed he 
endorses the union shop as an essential ingredient in fostering trade union 
security and responsibility. Through such concessions, -he hopes to transform 
the split allegiance of workers between union and enterprise into a twin al- 
legiance to both. Indeed, he would broaden the managerial experience of 
workers in the enterprise itself, at least in thosb areas of most immediate con- 
cern to them. He would seek to make the enterprise a community in which 
workers have status as well as function and in which they think of themselves 
as responsible citizens rather than oppressed subjects. In exchange for these 
concessions to union security, he would have the unions forego monopolistic 
restrictions on membership and opposition to the introduction of technological 
improvements. He would have them accept a ban on strikes endangering tha 
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national welfare, on the assumption that when the ban is invoked, it will in- 
volve deterrent penalties for management as well as workers. 


He would also modify the legal prerogatives of investors in large-scale enter- _ 


prise by divesting them of ownership rights and limiting their role to that of 
participating in income, at the discretion of the Board of Directors, and sharing 
in the assets in the event of the liquidation of the enterprise. Control of the 
enterprise would be vested in a Board of Directors, to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of management, investors, the plant community, and full-time 
“management auditors” whose “duty it would be to prepare and enforce policies 
of management organization and management succession.” This scheme is not 


worked out in any detail; there is no indication as to how the directors would . 


be chosen, nor does. the author make clear where in fact control would lie. 

' Indeed, the way in which this proposal is discussed suggests one of the major 
criticisms which can be levelled against the volume as a whole. There. is a-re- 
grettable tendency when the going gets rough and the time for precise state- 
- ment has come, to retreat into convenient vagueness. This can be illustrated 
by the way in which the author handles one of the central issues of the book. 
His primary concern is with industrial expansion. This is an entirely legitimate 
and even imperative concern, since the expectations of those who are involved 
in the enterprise system cannot be satisfied without a constant drive for in- 
creased productivity. But to express this concern is only to cross the threshold of 
a host of difficult and complex problems. What does one do with ‘the fruits 
of increased productivity? On the basis of what criteria does one reconcile the 
aspirations of competing claimants? What. proportion of the resources made 
available should one allocate for additional capital expansion, what proportion 
_to lower prices to consumers, what proportion to raise real wages for workers, 


and what proportion should go to investors in the form of profits? Drucker. 
demonstrates that he is aware of the choices involved, but it cannot be said 


that he carries the analysis much further. 

His treatment of the role of government also leaves a good deal to be desired. 
He expresses an almost Hayekian aversion to governmental interventionism 
and tends rather uncritically to echo the myths and repeat the shibboleths 
characteristic of-that position. Fear of totalitarianism leads him to personify 
governmental power in‘this country m almost monolithic terms. The sureness 


of touch which he displays in dealing with problems of the enterprise deserts _ 


him when he turns to government and public policy. One suspects that more 


intimate acquaintance with the pluralistic energies which express themselves . 


in the American political and administrative process might induce him to 
modify some of his judgments and abandon some of his fears. 

Drucker’s inability to visualize a creative role for government: derives from 
a profound pessimism or scepticism toward political action. Whether justified 
or not, it provides the impelling motif which leads him to concentrate all his 
energies on developing-a program of self-help centered on the enterprise: ‘This is 
for him the alternative to the sterile omnipotence of the Leviathan state. 
One may wish him every good fortune in gaining adherents for his program, 
‘while preserving a qualified optimism that (in the event that his campaign is 
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not irae sucat the ain of horribles which he envisages as- the 
alternative will not turn out to be quite as fearsome as he expects. ' 
l ~ Merup FAINBOD. 


Harvard University. 


The English Utilitarians. By Jonn Puammnatz. (Oxford: Basil Blackwell. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1949. Pp. 228. $2.25.) ` 


The English Utilitarians. By Lusi STEPHEN. ew York: Peter Smith. 1950. 
3 volumes. Pp. viii, 525. $15.00.) - 


Here are two works on English utilitarianism, one the reprint of an old claasic 
by Leslie Stephen, the other a new study by John Plamenatz of Oxford. In 
my opinion neither of them equals in breadth or depth the work of the French 


. scholar, Hie Halévy, but that is a very high standard indeed. Both are excellent 


N 


} 


t 


contributions to one of the most important fields in modern political thought. 
The quality of Stephen’s study i is well known, and the work of Plamenatz de- 
seryes to stand beside it. 

Plamenata’s book is actually an essay- of a hundred and sixty pages with a 


_ reprint of MUs Utilitarianism appended to it. But it is very carefully written 


and manages to include sketches of most of the important English utilitarians 
from’ Hobbes to John Stuart Mill. Only one omission stands out: there is 
virtually nothing on John Austin—to whom Stephen, incidentally, devotes a 
valuable chapter—with the result that the jurisprudential aspects of utilitari- 
anism are left rather vague. This is perhaps doubly unfortunate, because the 
Austinian theory of law and sovereignty, with its often deceptive rigor of ex- 
position, is Just the sort of topic which one feels Mr. Plamenatz could handle 
very well indeed.. 

For Plamenatz is at his best when he analyzes the logical structure of utili- 
tarianism, when he matches its conclusions against its assumptions and its 
assumptions against each other. He has a lucid and original mind, and even 
when he travels familiar ground, as in his criticism of Bentham’s felicific cal- 


culus, he usually adds a fresh analytic touch of his own. He is at his weakest 


when he proceeds to discuss utilitarianism in terms of the actual working of 
political institutions. For example, he seems to have a special enthusiasm for 
James Mill’s analysis of representation, despite the fact that its simple use of 
the self-preference principle illustrates vividly the mistakes that utilitarianism 
made on this score. The younger Mill’s discussion of the tyranny of opinion, 
on the other hand, which:the twentieth century is beginning to appreciate even 
more than the nineteenth century did, Mr. Plamenatz believes has declined in 
importance. He associates it almost entirely with the question of democracy, 
and fails to note that it-is also an implicit criticism of modern totalitarianism. 

One additional word about the new edition of Stephen’s Utslitarians. It. is 
part of a micro-offset publishing venture undertaken by Peter Smith of New 


_ York. Enterprises of this sort are, of course, always valuable, but one cannot 


help wondering whether a limit ought not to be set on the smallness of the type 
that is used. The type in this edition is so small that it becomes, after a time, — 
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practically unreadable. It seems to me that a long wait for an old copy of © 


Stephen would be well worth enduring in order to avoid tHe use of this one. 
| Louis Harrz. 
Harvard Untversity. 


An Inquiry into the Principles and Policy of the Government of the United States. - 
By Joun Taytor. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. Po. 562.. 


$7.50.) 


-It is high time that acknowledged classics of American political thought re- 
appeared in modern dress. It is the ageless quelity about such books as this 
Inquiry that makes them classics and gives them peculiar relevance in every 
period of political change. John Taylor of Caro_ine, the Virginia farmer, pub- 
licist and legislator who has been called the ‘‘Fhilosopher of Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy,” has been well known to political sczentists for a generation, after 
suffering half a century of neglect. He is better Lnown, however, by refarences 
in text books and monographs than by first-haad contact, for only the oldest 
and largest libraries boast his works. Tke Ineuiry, published in 1814, was 
actually completed in 1811, having been written in desultory fashion over a 
period of years; hence its emphasis on funding, -anking, and other tribulations 
of Jeffersonian times, and its pointed though belated thrusts at John Adams, 
whose Defense of the Consittuttons is its point of departure. It reflects the long 
struggle between Republicanism and Federalism, between liberty and author- 
ity, between the freedom of the individual and she power of government, that 
had been in progress since the days of the Conszitutional Convention. > 


Taylor, like Jefferson, is concerned with the defense of liberty against ty-. 


rants, whether they appear as kings or presidents, or in the guise of parliaments, 
congresses or courts; but though he uses eighteenth century terms, it is power 
in the modern sense that he really fears. His anslysis of the sources of political 


. power is penétrating, and the reader will see in it the substance of those great ` 


debates on sovereignty that were to immortalize the Senates of the 1830’s and 


beyond. Taylor’s faith lay in the values of the Snlightenment, and so he pro- | 


pounded a doctrine aimed at the preservation of civil liberties. Ircnically 
enough, his major writings came after his own taeory had been turned against 
his ends. He tells us explicitly here that the Virginia Resolutions, which he in- 
` troduced and defended in the Legislature after they had come from Madison’s 
pen, were to preserve the liberty of the individual, but the Hartford Conven- 
tion had already applied the doctrine to the deZense of a vested interest. The 
particular threats to the democratic way of life against which Taylor’s fire is 
directed -are those he knew, but they are alsc perennial threats that every 
generation must combat in the terms of its own time. 

Taylor’s mind was devious, and his books are discursive, repetitious, and 
often tortuously involved. Yet his style, for all iss obscurity, sparkles time and 
again with pithy and robust sentences that cut with scalpel-like cleanness or fall 


with the devastating power of a sledgehammer. “The struggle for our presi- | 
dency,” he writes, “like the struggle for the English administration, is the con- . 
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. current.verdict of the.contending parties, that executive power has already 


obtained the ascendancy” (p. 191). In another passage he explains why na- 
tional debts are created: “Nations are persuaded that they can anticipate the 
riches of posterity and bequeath to it their misfortunes” (p. 232). To him 
election is no bar to tyranny. “Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Caesar, Cromwell and’ 
Bonaparte were elected” (p. 170). And so in our time were Hitler and Huey 
Long! 

By way of introduction Professor Roy Franklin Nichols has PER an 6X- 
cellent essay that serves to place Taylor in proper perspective, both temporally 
and intellectually. Indeed the whole venture is admirable, and it is to be hoped 
that this volume will be followed by others. But let the next example be more 
durably bound and less badly overpriced. 

j ER M: WTS. 

Washington D. C. 


John Quincy Adams; His Theory and Ideas. BY GEORGE À. Lipskr. (New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell. 1950. Pp. xii, 347. $4.50.) 


Here is an intellectual biography that surely deserves the handsome job of 
publication accorded it. Mr. George A. Lipsky of the University of California 
has given us a study of John Quincy Adams of which he may be hardly less 
proud than Professor Bemis must be of his magnificent John Quincy Adams 
and the Foundations of American Foreign Policy. Together these two books 
herald the revival of our sixth President’s undoubted reputation as one of the 
memorable American thinkers. I envy Mr. Lipsky the writing of this book, not 
only because it is so patently a labor of love, but also because he has been so 
proficient in a field of historical writing where entertaining successes are infre- 
quent and dull failures without number. 

The most notable feature of John Quincy Adams is Adams himself, and his 
far-ranging, experienced, inquisitive, hard-working, svepdeveloping mind. 
Most of us know by heart the fantastic roll-call of Adams’ virtues and weak- 


t_neaves (many of the latter exhibiting astounding virtue!)—independence, 


3 


courage, doggedness; rectitude, industry, aloofness, introspection, self-con- 
fidence, ambition, purity, and all-out integrity—but never until reading this 
careful study did I realize how intense was the interaction of his mind and 
morality. Nor did I realize how comprehensive, rich, changing, and prophetic 
was his more strictly political and constitutional thinking. Two aspects of his 
political creed are of special interest at the present juncture im our national 
progress: his contempt for party labels and divisions and thus for the politically 
adaptable and attractive individual; and his advanced conception of the pur- 
pose and role of government, in which he was thoroughly at odds with the think- 
ing of his own generation, and in which his “political views . . ..were more akin 
to Roosevelt’s ideas than were Jackson’s” (p. 139). As to the first point, we may 
wonder if there is any place left under our twentieth-century political system 
for so crusty an independent as John Quincy Adams—never forgetting that 


under the early nineteenth-century system he was most of his career an elected 
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official. As to the second, would Adams be upset, pleased, or indifferent over 
-the attempts of several pëaplë; notably Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., to picture 
‘him as a sort of John the Baptist of the Welfare State? In any gase, it is clear 
from Mr. Lipsky’s presentation that-Adams spoke a different, more progressive 


language than that of the Jacksonians on the efficacy of Sa and of the 


politically-organized community. 

Several points’ might be made in criticism of J ohn Quincy Adin without 
weakening the general conclusion that it stands as‘a notable exercise in political 
science: (1) like all studies of its kind it has inevitably given too much order 
to an unordered political philosophy (though how this can be avoided I’m sure 
‘I do not know); (2) despite Mr. Lipsky’s early assertion that Adams “evolved 


a conception of life, God, and the universe into which-his whole policy and his — 


attitude on all the problems of his politicel life may be neatly fitted” (p. 4), 
-he leaves the reader to do most of the fitting himself; (3) his conclusion is far 
too brusque and “inconclusive,” and somewhat confusing in its sudden intro- 
duction of John Locke. as a stick against which to measure Adams’ ideas. 
These, I repeat, are minor criticisms (which Mr. Lipsky could doubtless answer) 
of a book that establishes its author as a political historian we must hear from 
again, i 


CLINTON ROSSITER. 
Cornell University. P 7 l 
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Freedom, -Power and Democratic Planning. BY Kise Mannuerm. (New York: l 


Oxford University Press. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 384. $5.00.) 


Taken by itself, this book is a major addition to, the literature of power and | 


democratic socialism. But for-those already familiar with Mannheim’s earlier 


works, especially his important Ideology and Utopia and Man and Society in an - 


Age of Reconstruction, this volume —the first in a series of posthumous publica- 
tions—is likely to produce-mixed reactions. It is brilliant and immensely 


erudite; it grapples with fundamental issues; it contains penetrating insights . 
and exciting speculations. But it is also repetitive of much: that went before; 
_ and it is so marred by contradictions and spurious reasoning that it will exas- ' 


perate-both the novice and the disciple. 

On the positive side, Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning contributes 
-an important chapter to the sociology and ethics of power. Mannhemm does not 
accept the sterile dichotomy between political science and political philosophy; 
“his analysis builds instead on the necessary conjunction of facts and values. 
Nor does he unduly restrict his analysis to “political” government; rather, in 


the tradition of Max Weber and Simmel, he grasps the fact that power relation . 


ships pervade the whole of society and that the business of the state cannot be 
‘separated, though it may be distinguished, from the social and economic 
order. A meaningful theory of power, in his view, “is less concerned with the 
abstract question of power or no power than with its actual forms and their 
_ social setting. It observes the transmutations of power with structural changes 
of society; it asks what kind and amount of power goes to different members 
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_ and agents of society;...it detects and condemns abuses of power and 
< cruelty”; and it provides: a method of directing power toward desirable goals 
(p. 45 and passim). 

In these terms the quest for freedom turns on the hteligeni application of 
power; for men cannot choose between freedom and power, but between alter- 
nate forms of power that assure or restrict alternate forms of freedom. To secure 
freedom for the masses of men, and to use power in the service, of the right 
values, planning is essential. (Mannheim is not entirely clear whether he means 

_ his values or values democratically determined by society, though he tries 
throughout to identify the two.) Those who would return to laissez-faire 
capitalism fail to understand (a) that citizens are not likely to surrender 

- political power exercised by their government—which they have elected and 

can remove—in order to trust to economic power exercised by “oligarchies 

without public responsibility” (pp. 112-113); and (b) that capitalism cannot 

N be the effective answer to Communism or other forms of dictatorship, since 
Communism is itself a reply to the failure of capitalism. The answer instead . 
must’be a succéssful non-communist, non-capitalist state, a society built on 
democratic planning. 

In delineating the ‘structural changes that are required to achieve this free 
and planned society, Mannheim identifies himself, broadly, with the pro- 
ponents of the mixed economy or welfare state. He points out that power con- 
trolled in one sphere—e.g., the political—still leaves the individual exposed to 
uncontrolled power in other spheres—e.g., the economic, the military, the 
ideological. But Mannheim’s psychological orientation causes him to approach 
the area of controls from a negative standpoint; he seeks intervention only to 

- prevent major maladjustments, both in the power equilibrium and in the in- ` 
dividual personality. However, he would go so far as to attempt the recon- 
struction of the individual through social manipulation; for in his view the new: 
society requires not only new institutions but new men and new values. This,. 
of course, .is a large order, and in its execution Mannheim resorts.to a psy- 

«chology of democratic personality and, ultimately, religion; for this alone, he 
feels, can provide the spiritual integration necessary to the regeneration of 

' man and society. ` ; 
Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning is TTE not alone for its 
systematic construction of a power theory but fòr its challenging observations 
on a number of incidental yet significant themes, for example, the argument 
that political obligation in democracy consists chiefly in loyalty not to the law 

~ but to the accepted procedure (p. 206); or that competition as the organizing 
principle of the social structure may be replaced by planning without elimi- 

hating competition as a social mechanism to servé desirable ends (p. 191). 
When all this has been said, however, serious shortcomings remain. Mann- 

heim’s power analysis does not accommodate his earlier, and still discerning, 
interpretation of ideology and utopia. If ideology is a rationalization of the © 
interests of the dominant power group, then the stated values or ideals of the 
totalitarians, say, are simply guises for the retention of power and are not to 
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be taken at face value,.as Mannheim here does (pp. 23 ff.). Similarly, if only ~~, | 


the pressures of rival forces and cross currents compel power-seeking men and ` 
groups to plead in the name of the common gooc (p. 151), then the emerging | 


conception of the common good is a utopian wish-dream irrelevant to the actual 
intentions of the contestants. Values become a function rather than a deter- 


minant of a group’s position in the pyramid of power, and ideals that’ move 


men—even the’ideal of planning for freedam—bscome chameleons to power. 
To avoid a conclusion which undermines a major portion of his book, Mann- 
heim would have to abandon his earlier formulation. But if his original hypoth- 
esis ig right, or partly right (as this reviewer believes), the relation of power 
_to morals intrudes a disquieting note into Mannkeim’s thesis. 

Mannheim either misunderstands democracy or is willing to abandon it for 


the sake of his planned society. He acknowledges that because planning re- - 


quires a unified political will it offers a real threst to democracy, but he pro- 
poses to meet this danger by establishing a new integrating agency (outside the 
general machinery of the representative political system and thus outside the 
contest for power) to act as a voluntary, nonparzisan, but “supreme tribunal 
to guarantee consistency and continuity in planning” (pp. 34-35, 166-167). 
Now it is obvious that if such an agency were to command obedience it would 


become the focal point of the.struggle for power, and would in no wise be moti-: 


vated by disinterested men. If it were subordinate to the legislature or ex- 
ecutive, on the other hand, either it would be manipulated and controlled in 
the interests of the Gein party or it would ke ignored. In any event, the 
relevance to democracy of such a body is hard to grasp. 

Mannheim assumes as an underlying principla of book “a correlation 
between social organization and personality pattern” (p. 231). He draws a 
dichotomy, between democratic and authoritarian types of personality and be- 
tween democratic and authoritarian societies, and argues that only where we 
have both a democratic social structure and a democratic man can we hope to 
realize the new society. But Mannheim’s excursus on this currently fashionable 


theme is unconvincing. No society has ever fitted into one or the other of these -_ 


rigid categories of the ‘psychologist; every society has contained elements of 
both. Few individuals are in all the facets of their being consistently one or the 
other; nearly every man exhibits a complex of “democratic” and ‘authoritar- 

” behavior traits. Democratic societies prodice authoritarian men, and 


authoritarian societies have been confronted in every age with the demand for 


equality and freedom. The correlation Mannheim assumes is never demon- 
strated, and he himself is repeatedly compelled to ecknowledge the inconvenient 
facts. The absurdity of his romantic psychology appears when he argues 
(pp. 95-97) for a selection of leaders based on “‘intelligence’’ tests and character 
evaluation in the schools, and on the “scientific techniques” used by the Ameri- 
can Army in World War II in selecting and assigning men “to-all ranks of 
their armies”! 


In a minor vein, the book suffers from numerous contradictions. The general 
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will, for example, both is.(p. 156) and is not (p. 151) a mystical unity. In the 
Soviet Union reward is based on merit (p. 80); but “proved efficiency -is not 
, encugh; there are criteria of loyalty to the cause and of like-mindedness” 

(p. 91). “Democracy should admit all views, ... but it would be suicide to 
allow antidemocratic propaganda”; however, ‘totalitarian points of view can 
- be discussed” (pp. 1387-188, 140). 

A voluminous bibliography is included, as is customary with all of Mann- 
heim’s books. This has the virtue of indicating the relevant literature, but it 
tends also to obscure rather than emphasize the leading items; while the effort 
to be encyclopedic exposes important omissions. Thus Mannheim seems not 
to have discovered, or profited from, the books on power written by W. J. 
' Temple, G. W. Thomson, F. M. Watkins, Max Nomad, A. D. Benne, and 

numerous others. 

The foregoing reflections are not designed to minimize the considerable 
achievements of this work, which serious students of political and sociological 
theory should read and ponder. The editors—Adolph Lowe, E. K. Bramsted, 
and Hans Gerth—are to be congratulated for making available some of the re- 
maining fragments of the product of a distinguished mind. 

) Davin Sprrrz. 

Ohio State University. 


People or Masses; A Comparative Study in Political Theory. By Sister THomas 
ALBERT CORBETT. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America 
Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 241. $2.75.) 


This volume is a presentation of political theory according to “principles of 
Christian political humanism” (p. xi). It contrasts the approach to politics 
which deals with “depersonalized masses” with that which deals with people, 
in the light of those principles. It regards the distinction between people and 
masses as the crucial distinction in modern politics, a viewpoint for which 
- there is some evidence. Since the author refers to “the Church” (pp. 13, 75, 
_ 78, 79, etc.) and contrasts the attitude of “revealed religion” (p. 77) with that 
of “man-made religion” (p. 76), clearly including Protestantism in the latter 
category, we May suppose that “Christian political humanism” is exclusively 
Roman Catholic political humanism. While the book is a Catholic presentation 
of the distinction between people and masses, and regards religious conviction 
as preliminary to any sound political doctrine, it lacks the intellectual tough- 
ness which many non-Catholics have admired in the best Catholic works on 
political theory. There can be no quarrel with the author’s dislike for the de- 
personalized mass society and the totalitarian states which represent the ul- 
timate in such a society. There can, however, be considerable quarrel both 
with her explanation for the ratson d'être of such a society and with her pres- - 
entation of alternatives. 

To Sister Corbett, the intellectual movement which destroyed the unity of 
the Middle Ages and foretold the modern world where she finds much moral 
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‘disintegration, can be summed up in the word “secularist.” While the meaning | 


of “secular” in the context of the work is not altogether clear, and seems to in- 
clude Protestantism, it is perfectly true that modern political thinking contains 
a large non-Christian strain. To suppose that that strain is the most character- 
istic teaching of the writers who tried to transform political thinking in pre- 


cisely the ways Sister Corbett deplores—the separation of science from wisdom, 


the substitution of a natural claim for a transcendent norm, the corcern with 
the “is” rather than the “ought,” and the “atomization” of the politizal man— 


is to ignore what they themselves said. To Machiavelli, Bacon, and Hobbes, ' 


Scholastic teaching was of secondary importance. They were crossing swords 
with Plato and Aristotle. They did not consider the chief problem one of secu- 
larization but of the substitution of one secular teaching for another. It must 
be theoretically possible, moreover, for secular teaching to provide a teleo- 
- logical bond, as the Thomistic debt to a secular Aristotle shows. To Sister 
Corbett, however, that possibility is clearly not a serious one. Nor is the re- 
sponsibility of sécularism m her opinion restricted to the modern political 


teaching. Many political developments are attributed to it: the “divorce of | 


economics from ethics” (p. 62), the corrosion of the family (p. 807, and the 
“bitter fruits of absolute sovereignty,.imperialism, nationalism and power 
politics” (p. 209). 

In the light of the attribution of badd consequences in modern like to secu- 
larization, the liberal temper of the book is rather surprising. Rejecting what 
seem to her the roots and the trunk of liberalism, Sister Corbett accepts its 
fruits. Her love for the Middle Ages does not keep her from preferring democ- 
racy for a “mature people” (p. 148). Her insistence on duties does not keep 
her from accepting a doctrine of “natural rights,” including propert? (p. 156). 
In spite of her dislike for the economic man, she places a high value on “private 
initiative” (p. 150). And her insistence on cultural conditioning, even her 


qualified support for progress, are much more in the spirit of historizism than 


Thomism, (pp. 66, 147-48). 


It may be quite possible to reconcile modern democracy with pre-modern _ 


political teaching, whether pagan or Christian. The problem of whetaer we do, 
not require such a reconciliation is one of the most serious and formidable 


problems facing the political science of. our own time. We should ba grateful — 


to a book which throws light on the subject. Unfortunately the autbor merely 


assumes such a reconciliation, an assumption that.is not convincing to the. 


searching but unconverted reader. The fundamentally optimistic distussion of 
the international community is further evidence of the author’s reediness to 
depend on the teaching which she condemns. 

It seems to me that if Christian writers want to defend their political princi- 
ples, they should face frankly the greatest non-Christians, such as the writers 
of classical antiquity, or Hobbes, or Montesquieu, or, indeed, Shakezpeare; or 
one should not be obliged to accept their defense. 

Howard B. WHITE. 

New School for Social Research. - 
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I Neina Law and Human Rights. By H. Laurerracar. (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1950. Pp. xvi, 475. $8.50.) 


We are already deeply indebted to Professor Lauterpacht for his monograph 
published in 1946, entitled An International Bill of the Rights of Man, which 
contributed. so significantly to the work of the Commission on Human Rights 
of the United Nations. In the present volume the author carries on his studies 
and gives us an analysis of the legal effects of the provisions of the Charter of 
the United Nations and of the efforts made “‘to give substance to an idea which 
- must be regarded as inherent in the Charter”; and in order to present this ma- 
terial more effectively the author undertakes to examine what he describes as 
“the wider background” of the problem of the subjects of international law 
and the interaction of international law and the law of nature in relation to 
human rights. This last subject covers some of the ground already covered in 
the volume published in 1945, now out of print. 

‘Nowhere is the controversial question of the individual as a subject of inter- 
_ national law treated more effectively than in the opening section of the volume. 
A generation ago it was the almost unanimous opinion of writers that individ- 
uals were no more than objects of international law, that their rights and 
_ duties were such as states might confer upon them by constitutional law, that 

whatever treaties might be entered into with respect to individuals were 
strictly agreements between. states, from which the individual might derive 
rights but which he could not claim in his own name. But today, in the presence 
- of the evidence submitted by Professor Lauterpacht and the conclusions which 
he draws from the evidence, it would be difficult even for the most rigid positiv- ” 
ist to continue to adhere to the traditional position. The developments of the 
last quarter of a century have changed the position of the individual funda- 
mentally, although the change is limited to certain specific fields, the most im- 
portant of which is that of fundamental human rights. The author stresses the 
Importance of understanding clearly this new position of the individual, so as 
to make it possible to give “full scope to a crucial purpose of the United Na- 
tions.” 

Part II of the volume gives us an elaborate study of human rights under the 
Charier of the United Nations. Passing from general observations upon the 
legal effects of the provisions of the Charter, the author enters upon a detailed 
analysis of the effect.of Article 2(7) of the Charter, denying the right of the 
. United Nations to intervene in matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state. Controversial issues arise here at every turn, 
and it is not necessary to agree upon all points with the author to appreciate 
the thorough examination he has made of the meaning of the paragraph. 
Clearly the terms of Article 2(7) were not intended to make the provisions of 
the Charter in regard to human rights no more than abstract generalities, as 
would be the case if each state could reject any inquiry by the United Nations 
into its observance of its obligations as being intervention in matters within 
its domestic jurisdiction. These chapters should be reread in connection with 
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the author’s comments on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights at the 
close of the volume. 

Part III deals with the substance of an international bill of rights and with 
possible sanctions for its enforcement. Here the author again includes much of 
the material of his earlier volume. Each separate right is analyzed and its im- 
plications indicated; and the successive items of the author’s proposed bill 
bear most interesting comparison with the articles of the Universal Declaration 
and with those of the proposed Convention. 

What scholars owe to Professor Lauterpacht is not only his exacting scholar- 
ship, which omits no detail of a problem from careful examination, but his 
tendency at all times to have recourse to fundamental principles and to inter- 
pret treaties liberally in the light of the objectives proclaimed by the parties. 
If he seems at times to be speaking de lege ferenda rather than in terms of pres- 
ent law, he does so because he wishes to emphasize the dynamic charecter of 
the law and the urgent necessity of extending it into new fields if it is to meet 
the needs of the international community. The present volume might be de- 
scribed as an application to the problem of fundamental human rights of the 
principles of the author’s earlier volume, The Function of Law in the Interna- 
tional Community, which belongs among the most significant contributions of 
this generation to the science of international law. 

C. G. FENWICK. 


Pan American Union. 


The Ocsupation of Japan; Second Phase, 1948-50. By Rossen A. Pukey 
(New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 289. $3.00.) 


The characteristic which distinguishes contemporary occupation efforts from 
all previous military governments is our deliberate attempt to rearrarge the 
weave of the political fabric of occupied nations. In Japan, as in Germany, 
Austria, and Korea, we have sought this objective in terms of both institutional 
change and attitudinal reform. While the latter has been our fondest hope we 
have predicated its accomplishment almost entirely on reshuffling the institu- 
tional patterns of Japanese life. This process raises questions especially perti- 
nent in times of vigorous international ideological competition. Can the remold- 
ing of institutional life fundamentally change behavior patterns? Are there 
some institutions (such as family) which are more productive’ of behavioral 
changes than others? Whatever the answers to these questions may be, it is a 
fact that we have shaken up Japanese institutions at least with vigor if not dis- 
crimination. The record appears voluminously impressive: women now vote 
and inherit property, policemen carry clubs instead of swords, governors’ are 
popularly elected rather than imperially appointed. 

Our success in changing these institutions does not bring with it the confi- 
dence that we have produced a really effective reorientation of attitude. We - 
are haunted by historical reminders of the adeptness of the Japanese to main- 
tain past ways of life under cloaks of modernity. No less are we bothered by the 
proposition that Japanese behavior may be quite different from the agreeable- 
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ness of the past five years once the restraints of occupation are removed. The 
words of Professor Kosuke Kimura of Tokyo National (formerly Imperial) 
University, expressed at a recent public meeting of scholars, are almost omi- 
nous: ‘‘We must remember that Japan under occupation is not Japan as her true 
self.” Hiven.if we acknowledge that Japan has been nudged rather than pushed 
into reform, what results will the release from nudging produce? 

Robert Fearey, one-time private secretary to Ambassador Grew and more 
lately concerned with Japanese affairs in the Department of State, has ren- 
dered a balance sheet of our efforts in Japan since 1948. This is a supplement 
(and, one hopes, not a sequel) to the earlier Allied Occupation of Japan by 
Edwin M. Martin, also published under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. Ambassador Grew’s judgment expressed in his preface that this is 
a book “written with scholarly precision” is easily validated. If one seeks the 
answers to the questions posed earlier in this review he will be disappointed. 
Bui he will find a wealth of analysis and speculation concerning the essence of 
these questions. Whoever is disappointed by the extent of the analysis given 
in this book should be invited to compare it with the 1300 page Political Re- 
orteniation of Japan 1946-1948, recently released by MacArthur’s govern- 
ment section. He would then become grateful not only for Fearey’s particular 
undertaking but also for the very existence of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
and its effort to augment the sterility of official reports with as much critical 
insight as can be sustained by the cautions of scholarship. 

Sounder analysis is possible now as it was not in 1947 when Martin wrote his 
book. While Fearey’s 215 pages of compact survey follow the same structural 
` outline begun in Martin’s earlier book, the textual content is quite different. 
Mertin in his shorter book quoted liberally from documents within the text 
and added a forty-five page appendix for good measure. Of documentary ma- 
terials in occupation affairs we have had a rich diet; happily Fearey omits docu- 
ments in the text and reduces his appended materials to sixteen pages. 

Fearey’s treatment of the last two years of occupation shows notable bal- 
ance. He is no Indian remedy man disguised as educator yelling that school re- 
form alone will bring democracy to Japan. Here is no plea for panacea. Each 
aspect of occupation effort receives proportionate attention: land reform, 
political parties, elections, police reform, decentralization of government, eco- 
nomic reform, peace treaty. The author appears to be aware of the complex 
interrelationships of any reforming process. Thus when he indicates (pp. 51- 
52) that the national government has usurped some authority intended for 
local government, he attributes this to the absence of a tax structure which 
permits local government to be truly independent of national control. In fur- 
ther analysis he discusses the proposed revisions in tax structure suggested by 
the Shoup Commission. os 

Fearey is somewhat confident that democratization in Japan will endure. 
He bases this confidence on six factors: (1) reforms have built up vested inter- 
ests of support; (2) reforms have been sgo drastic that only “national upheaval” 
could restore the pre-occupation structure; (3) Japan will be dependent upon 
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the United States; (4) Japan admires the military success of the United States; 
(5) the occupation has been longer than expected and therefore more thorough; 
- (6) Japan has had her eyes opened and is-not likely to return to her old ways. 


The validity of each of these six factors is open to question, though no other 


judgment is necessarily better (or worse) than Fearey’s. Though vested inter- 
ests in support of reform may have been more articulate, the vast sub-stratum 
of Japanese life is intensely proud, nationalistic, and disdainful of Western 
influence. The importance of Fearey’s fourth factor has undoubtedly been di- 
minished by our reverses in Korea. His fifth point is controversial. While the oc- 
cupation has been longer than planned, it may well have reached the point of 
diminishing returns in terms of good will and effectiveness. Luman Shafer noted 


this more than two years ago in a provocative essay in the Christian Century . 


in which he cautioned that we “must get out of Japan before it’s too late.” 
. MacArthur himself has repeatedly said that no occupation accomplishes much 
after three years and he asked for an end of occupation as early as 1948. 

We have no empirically derived data to prove Fearey wrong or right. History 
helps us little, for never before have we sought to remake a nation of mature 
and sophisticated level of civilization. Fearey does not make enough of the 
warning of Professor Kimura: the release of occupation pressure may produce 
_ strange results. Yet in terms of Western éxperience ih government, and in terms 
of criteria laid down by such anthropologists as the late Ruth Benedict, Fearey’s 
optimism is probably justified. We have a right to expect that our relatively 
gentle treatment of Japan will accomplish genuine reform and win for us firm 
allies. The unknowns of the social psychology of a people occupied for five years 
or more in the crucible of power politics in Asia may breeceny twist our ex- 
pectations. ; 

. Rarrs J. D. BRAIBANTI. 

Kenyon College. 
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AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Public Administration. By HERBERT A. Simon, Donatp W. SMITHBURG AND 
Victor A. THompson. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xv, 582, 
xviii. $6.00.) - . 


This volume i is 2 major landmark among the textbooks in public administra- 
tion. It breaks new ground in a measure not matched since the appearance of 
the pioneer texts by White and Willoughby a quarter-century ago. The strenzth 
of Public Administration lies in the success with which the authors have created, 
within the requirements of a general text, a coherent and systematic applica- 
tion to public administration of the newer céncepts of administration as a social 
process, This is the foundation stone upon which the authors build their text. 
They are concerned with “the patterns of behavior that are common to human 
cooperation in organizations.” They regard their approach as “a realistic, be- 
hayioral description of the processes of administration,” and believe that “a 
clear understanding of the problems of top-level organization and of the rela- 
tion of administration to politics can be reached only through an. analysis of 
the basic psychological processes involved in administration.” To this difficult 
and pioneering task the authors have applied themselves with enthusiasm 
and insight, skillfully employing the conceptual tools of sociology and psyckol- 
ogy ånd using intelligently and imaginatively their own experiences in public 
administration. The result is a more nearly complete view of publie administra- 
tion than other texts provide, and a new emphasis (somewhat paradoxical in 
view of the authors’ devotion to a science of administration) upon the large in- 
volvement of public administration in social values. The text has many assets: 
it consistently aims at describing accurately what goes on in the real world of 
administration; it looks steadily at the administrative process from the per- 
spective of the nonsupervisory member of the organization, in useful contrast 
to the more familiar view of the manager; it boldly substitutes new concents 
for certain traditional ones which the authors regard as obsolescent; it succeeds 
in conveying abstract ideas to students through concrete pictures of how pzo- 
ple behave in organizations; it presents, in sum total, a convincing exposition of 
administration as a study in social psychology. In such a rapidly evolving and 
increasingly complex field as public administration, no general text can escape 
some imperfections. Some readers of this volume will doubt that the abandon- 
ment of familiar terms of exposition, such as the division of work by purpose, 
process, place or clientele, or such familiar concepts as “line” and “staff,” is 
justified by the usefulness of the new terms introduced; the authors would no 
doubt reply that nothing less than. new terminology would suffice to carry ihe 
new meanings they feel must be-communicated to their readers. Whatever the 
merits of that exchange may be, to this reviewer the main shortcoming of the 
text is that, in looking at public administration, the authors give their attention 
so intensively to the noun administration that the adjective public is not under- 
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scored. Thus the second major theme in the recent literature of public adminis- 
tration—the consideration of.its basic involvement in the political process— 
is subordinated. While the universal characteristics of administration are dis- 
cussed, for the most part, in the vocabulary and in the environmental terms of- - 
governmental organizations, the stress is rarely upon the unique political setting 
of public administration. The authors are not unmindful of the significance of 
this environment; but, in their view, the purpose and the content of the govern- 
mental programs, the constitutional status of public administration, its rela- . 
tion to the party process, its response to more general political forces, the prob- 
Jems of responsibility surrounding the structure and composition of the bureau- 
cracy, and many other related issues, are best understood when seen from the 
perspectives of social psychology. Their effort to demonstrate this thesis is 
genuinely impressive, but most political scientists will continue to wish for a 
text which presents the virtues of this volume within a greater emphasis upon 
the constitutional and political environment of public administration — 
Wauacek S. Sarre, City College of New York. 


Pressures on Congress; A Study of the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion. By FRED . 


W. Riaes. (New York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia Le 1950. D 
xv, 260. $3.75.) 


The past few years have seen a revival of interest in the process of legislation. 
Stemming partly from the campaign for legislative reorganization at the con- 
gressional level, this interest and effort have spilled over into other areas, and 
have had as one of their consequences the appearance of a number of case 
studies of the enactment of particular statutes. As indicated by the-sub-title, , 
the present volume is a study of the legislative campaign to repeal the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts. The legislative history of the effort to repeal these discrimina- 
tory laws is confined to the year 1943 in which the successful outcome of the 
campaign to attain that goal of repeal was placed chronologically. The ap- 
proach and technique of the case study can be loosely characterized as that of 
“the slice of legislative life.” This is a most fruitful method of analysis in terms 
of legislative phenomena, and in the hands of the author of this work has been 
well managed, even if the lack of highly dramatic maneuver or bitter debate 
over his selected subject tends to give to his canvas a somewhat subdued palette. 
Pressures on Congress is divided into five large parts within which there are 
~ nineteen sub-sections or chapters. A review of our Chinese Exclusion Policy is 
first presented in conjunction with the developments which tended to make re- 
peal an attainable policy. Consideration is given to popular pressures for such 
action, to administrative pressures tending towards the same goal, and -to 
congressional pressures working for or against the repeal of the extant (1943) 
Chinese Exclusion Acts. By far the most interesting and suggestive portion 
of the book is contained in the last sub-section which is wholly devoted to an 
analysis of the dynamics of the legislative process. Here the author makes some 
telling points while interrelating the pressure group process to the administra- — 
tive responsibilities for legislative policy and to the formal procedures of actual 
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legislation. Writing teenie: with comprehensive eee of his material, — 
the author has performed his task well. The failure ‘ofthe. volume to rise to 
impressive heights of legiélative and ‘oratorical controversy is in no sensé the 
fault of the author; it. is, as so well admitted by the latter, indicative of the 
degree of acceptance or indifference to the outcome. of any struggle for repeal 
of the Chinese Exclusion Acts. —CHARLES W. Suurt; Wayne University. 


Intergovernmental Relations in-the U.S. As Observed tn the State of Minnesota. 
EDITED By WILLIAM ANDERSON AND EDWARD W. Werner. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press.) I—Intergovernmental Relations and the 

= Courts. By Forrest Tauporr. (1950. Pp. xi, 148. $3.00); II—-Intergovern- 
mental Relations in Highways. By R. A. Goins: (1950. Pp. ‘vii, 123. $2.50.); 
and I11—Intergovernmental Relations in Education. By. Ropurr L: MORLAN. 
(1950. Pp. xi, 220. $3.50.) 


Is centralization real? What is the meaning of Kona and TETT 
relations” in federal relationships? Of what significance are functional patterns 
of relationships vis a vis general administration? Does the “state” desire fed- 
eral aid, or are there statewide interests whose total effect: ‘through diverse 
areas produces a general demand for national support of certain services? What 
does national.control mean? Is it merely an accounting of program activity or 
the planning of programs, or both? What do present trends hold for the future 
of federalism? These are some of the questions of major concern to Professors 
William Anderson and Edward Weidner and their staff in their comprehensive 
survey of Minnesota’s intergovernmental relations. Some tentative answers 
and conclusions are found in the first three of a series of ten monographs; for. 
more conclusive findings we shall have to await the publication of the mono- 
graphs on public health, social welfare, employment security, agriculture, and 
fiscal relations, and particularly the last two in the series: the ninth on Minne- 
sota and Its Local Governments by Edward W. Weidner and staff, and the final 
one entitled Minnesota and the Nation by.William~Anderson and staff. As to 

e first three monographs, the authors amply meet the requirements set forth 
by-Anderson and Weidner in their introduction to the first study: “Our general 
approach instead of being primarily historical, constitutional, and ‘political 
has been largely contemporary, administrative, fiscal, and as far as possible 
human. ...: To a considerable extent our studies must. be descriptive of exist- 
ing governmental institutions, procedures, and functions, . . . To the specialist 
in each field- we wish to say that the several authors have not attempted to de- 
scribe or evaluate the function as a whole or in all its ramifications. . . . The 
theme or connecting thread is simply that of intergovernmental relations. . 
These first three studies, however, are more than descriptive. Tentative con- 
clusions are drawn. For example, it is found that federal-state-local programs, 
initiated in conflict,.generally become cooperative undertakings as experience, 
mediation, and compromise gain momentum. The fiscal and non-fiscal aspects 
' are not always easily separable; in the field of highways, for example, each level 

of government is eager to reduce its- financial burden by donating a part of its 
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road program to higher levels; in the educational field, this trend is offset by 
traditional wariness of a national board of educators. In the courts study, Mr. 
Talbott tentatively concludes: “If either the national or state governments lost 
control of their own courts of original jurisdiction, they would no longer be 
. complete governments in the sense that Hamilton and Madison had in mind.” 
The appearance of these monographs. serves to increase general interest in the 
problems of intergovernmental relations; students will welcome additions to 
this series of “working papers,” as well as the more definitive results that will 
appear in the final studies of Anderson and Wy aiet: -—JosEPH E. McLaan, 
Princeton University. 


Hugo L. Black; A Study in the Judictal Process. BY CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1950. Pp. vii, 208. $3.50) 


In this volume the author traces the career of her subject from judge of the 
police court of Birmingham, Alabama, to Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Beginning her book with two chapters devoted to an account of Black’s 
appointment to the Court and the sound and fury resulting from the disclosure 
of his former Ku Klux Klan membership, Miss Williams devotes the two fol- 
lowing chapters to Black’s career in the Senate with special emphasis upon his 
role as inquisitor in the. investigations of air mail contracts and public utility 
holding company lobbies. The remaining one hundred and twenty-two pages of 
_ text of the total of one hundred and ninety are devoted to Justice Black’s role 
` in the shaping of American constitutional law from 1937. through the 1949- 
1950 term of court. Although the writer presents a most readable account of the 
position Justice-Black has taken on such matters as state and national- power, 
the Bill of Rights, and constitutional limitations generally, she has not under- 
taken an extensive analysis of Justice Black’s opinions, the doctrinal assump- 
tions underlying them, or the manner in which the Justice reads or misreads 
-history to buttress some of his more important contentions as exemplified by his 
repeated insistence that the Fourteenth Amendment incorporates the guar- 
antees of the First Amendment. Except for her disapproval of Justice Black’s 
attitude on searches and seizures, his opinions in some of the cases arising out 
of World War II, and his “uncompromising and aggressive promotion of causes 
which enlist his sympathy,” Miss Williams’ treatment of Justice Black is most 
sympathetic and is executed in a manner that will perhaps be of more interest 
to ‘general readers of books on politics and government than of value to-stu- 
dents of constitutional law. It is therefore no disparagement of this volume to 
state that it is not ‘and quite properly does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
treatment of one of the more controversial political and judicial figures of our 
national history. —RoseErt J. HazRIS, Louisiana State University. 


The New Nation; A History of the United States during the een, 
1781-1789. By MERRILL JENSEN. ew York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. 
xviii, 433, xi. $5.00.) 

‘Professor Jensen, author of an important earlier ia entitled The Articles of i 
aM 
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C-aederstor, bas ie attempted a | definitive account of the government of 
t= Jnitac § etes prior to the adoption of our “present” Constitution, that is, 
cf zvernnext during what has come to be called the “critical period.” He 
chileng-s tH position taken in John Fiske’s The Critical Period of American 
aesbry—vristen, according to Charles A. Beard, “without fear and without 
w=eirch’—tast throughout most of the 1780’s the country was in a state of 
has ard depression for want of a strong central government. By digesting a 
<ermend>1s amount of source materials Jensen reaches the conclusion that, 
a boug. -he country suffered the inevitable disturbances of a postwar period 
acxi oth rillr mecessarily connected with the establishment of a new nation, the 
) sm liticn: were not such as obviously to discredit the existing government. The 
rbd ves cor of struggle between two political factions, and its history was 
ziten from she point of view of the victor. “Throughout the Confederation 
=a wit rval goals pushed two programs simultaneously. The federalists 
~vel tc -trergthen the Articles of Confederation; the nationalists tried to 
=əate a r=w constitution by means of a convention, and thus avoid the method 
<- sharg> prescribed by the Articles of Confederation. The movement to 
=rengtlen the Articles failed on the verge of success; the movement to call a 
ccrventim succeeded on the verge of failure” (p. 428). In requiring us to re- 
corsides snc ~edigest the materials of the Confederation period the book meets 
£1 mp-«rart: need, particularly in the light of the recent tendency to consider 
48-€ prodl2ms >f world government in terms of the early experience of the United, 
Sectes. "Lhe study will have value whether or not historians generally accept 
T. ts eatre” the author’s revised conception of the “critical period.” —CARL 
=EENTSevI-EER, Johns Hopkins University. 
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Tie Kacw-Vothing Party in the South. By W. DarneLL Overpy«s. (Baton 
Rouze ILvuisiana State University Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 322. $4.00.) 


Dr. Dyvemfyke has produced the leading study of the American or Know- 
_dethiggpary. Meticulous and sometimes vivid details are reported about the 
=acty ax tks South on the basis of extensive examination of newspapers and 
—taer Cfaen-inaccessible sources. At the same time useful but better known ma- 
wal are xcluded about the party nationally, particularly with reference to 
f cacota& of 1856. In his final paragraphs the author presents the interest- 
mz view thet the party was truly national rather than sectional and that it 
—a_led vertir because it was active ‘in a period when only sectional issues could 
-icld mess- slegiance.” The book suffers from prosaic style and from disjointed 
IwanBeticn within chapters —FRanKLIN L. Burpetrn, University of Mary- 


Tunta Joreanment Across the Nation. Enirzep py Pave W. Waanr. (Chapel 
HUE Urirersity of North Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 817. $7.50.) 


Neery aalf a century ago, Gilbertson described the county as “the dark 
3=ntirneat 21 American politics.” This characterization has tended to be true in 
tle y-acs since, despite the vital importance of the county as.a “bulwark of 
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American demoéracy. ” Much less i has ioen dois in this area, than on any 
+ other equally important phase of the governmental system of the United 
States. Students will, therefore, be deeply indebted to Professor Wager,’ and to 
the Institute for Research 3 in Social Science at the University of North Carolina, 
for making available this valuable symposium covering selected units in,the 
forty-eight states, plus general comments by the editor on the characteristics of 
‘county government in each of four regional groupings—N ew. England states, 
- Eastern and North-Central states, Southern’ states, and Western states. Fifteen 
-,- of ‘the fifty-three chapters were prepared by the editor, nine by Emmett G.- 
Asseff. The remaining twenty-nine chapters were prepared by professors of po- 
litical science and government officials, many of whom were at one time stu- 
dents of the editor. The procedure followed has obviously both advantages and 
disadvantages. By including units in each of the forty-eight states, a compré- 
hensive coverage is provided, but since the local governmental practices in 
many adjoining and adjacent states are similar, it necessarily makes for some 
repetition. On the other hand, it is difficult to select so-called typical counties in 
many jurisdictions in which the numérous counties vary widely in-population, ¥ 
wealth, size, influence, and importance. Pennsylvania, for. instance, has sixty- ` 
seven counties which vary all the way from Philadelphia and Alleghany with 
_ their teeming millions to Forest County with its population of 5,000 or 6,000. 
- Bucks Couhty, which has been selected for analysis,.is in many respects ‘ a” 
_ county somewhat unique, not only in Pennsylvania but elsewhere. Taken across 
- the country, however, the samples selected probably represent a fairly good. 
cross-section of the more than 3,000 counties as a whole. The pattern of trest- 
ment 18 fairly uniform. ‘Fhe fifty-three chapters have an average of about fifteen- 
pages ‘apiece. There is an opening general statement on the area, population; 
"and other characteristics of the counties of the state. The individual county 
studies cover general organization, i.e., county- board, elective officers, -appoin- - 
tive officers, such functions of county anent as HISE REYE, health and welk- 
fare, and education, and end with a consideration of budgetary and financial 
probleme: In the New England states, where the county is relatively unimpor= ` 
tant, individual towns have been selected, and in some other statés as well, 
attention is given.to town or township government. In short, this volume pro-. 
_ vides between the covers of one book a tremendous store of specific information. * 
-_. on local government in the United States. This information; nowhere else avail-. 
able in such convenient-form, should be of tremendous value. to students and. 
teachers of American local government. Much has been written and spokem on. 
the importance of local government in a democracy; here ’is local government in’ 
_this country, as close to reality as is possible on the printed Page. TW. Brooxz 
_Graves, Library of Congress. i PN » H 


‘Police Administration. By O. W. Winsor. A ew York: MeGraw- Hil Bool. Com: - 
pany,. Inc. 1950.-Pp. x, 540. $6.00.) ; 


Dean Wilson’s Police Administration i is a paibstaking sailed of police or-. 
ganization and management aa Its men i deal with | 


— 


x —_ 
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what the author deems to be the most moses practices in directing police 
service. Hence, the book is aimed exclusively towards police administrators, who 
will find its pages well packed with worth-while suggestions and with, carefully 
compiled reasons for and against the less obvious. proposals. Dean Wilson’s 
experience as policeman and police administrator admirably qualifies him for 
the task he has assumed, and if frequent revision can be effected in order to 
keep abreast of changing techniques, a major addition will be made to the basis 
of police thought and action. For the general student of public administration 
the book will have a more limited value, although all of the first chapter, and 
selected other portions invite the attention of those who seek a better under- 
standing of the American police problem in its many aspects and phases. 
Teachers of government and public administration will find a wealth of illus- 
trative material bearing upon the administrative process, while those whose 
interest runs particularly to the theory and application of structural organiza- 
tion will want to take special note of the sixty pages devoted to this abiding 
- problem in police management.—Brucg Smairu, Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration. 


America’s New Frontier; The M ountain West. BY Morris E. Garnsey. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xviii, 314, ix. $3.50.) k 


From the standpoint of regional study the Rocky Mountain states of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and New -Mexico 
constitute a neglected area despite the fact that substantial governmental pro- 
grams, particularly water and land use developments, have been carried on 
within their boundaries. Parts of the region have been incorporated into valley 
plans of the Columbia, Missouri, and Colorado River basins, with the result 
that insufficient attention has been given to the area as a region unto itself. 
Though this book heartily endorses regional developments along drainage basin 
lines, it emphasizes that on the basis of both physical and economic character- 
istics the Rocky Mountain states have an identity that cannot be ignored. 
In brief, Garnsey’s thesis is that the Rocky Mountain region is one of the na- 
tion’s most underdeveloped areas, long discriminated against by industry and 
capital of other regions. Yet on the basis of both natural and human resources 
it is richly endowed and in a position to make a far greater contribution to the 
nation’s economy than it now does. The program for economic advancement 
postulated in the final chapter centers around three major objectives: the promo- 
tion of industrial expansion and diversification to offset what is now an over- 
. emphasis upon an agricultural and mining economy; the decentralization of 
economic control to reduce the powers, of absentee ownership and to insure the _ 
flow of capital into developments which are most beneficial to the region’s 
interests; and finally, the planning and adoption of programs leading to the 
wise conservation and utilization of natural resources, not only for the purpose 
of protecting the region’s resource base, but to give it in an era of vast exploita- 
tion of natural resources more prominence where national considerations are 
involved. To carry out this program much of the impetus will have to come : 
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from the federal government which owns approximately. fifty-four percent of 
the land and which controls vast economic and resource holdings within the ` 
region. However, the people of the area can offset federal domination and carry - 
out many programs on & local basis by strengthening their state governments, 
by promoting non-governmental associations, and by entering into regional . 
arrangements with other states. As the author acknowledges in the preface, his _. 
` + analysis will not appeal to all sections or groups even in the West. He maintains 
that the silver, sheep, cattle, and beet sugar interest blocs have been moti- 
vated ‘primarily by narrow sectional points of view; he attacks the railroads 

and their -discriminating freight rate structure and the basing-point pricing _ 
systems; he opposes Southern California’s claims to Colorado River water, and 
leaves no doubt that the battle between the Bureau of Reclamation and Corps 
of Engineers is an unhealthy one from the standpoint of western interests. 
Though, an economist by profession, he has not hesitated to explore other per- ` 
tinent political and sociological problems. As a-nation we have not yet satis- 
factorily examined the extent to which respective regions of this country 


should develop along autonomous lines or, instead, as specialized areas in an { 


overall complementary system. Before we embark upon some of the expensive 
_ projects that are being proposed for the Rocky Mountain West, or for other > 
` regions, this is a problem which must be squarely faced. To this. much-needed. ' 

- evaluation the contributions of this book will be significant. —Ennesr A. ENGEL - 
BERT, University of California, Los Angeles. 


. The American As Reformer. By Antuur M. SCHLESINGER. (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 1950. Pp. xi,-127. $2.25.) P a ae 


- The three lectures that make up this volume are designed to reveal the ential , 
continuity of the reform impulse i in American history. “Reforms” are treated as being 


initially moral and religious in content, achieving political expression only after they. ` 


have become popular movements: Little attention i ig given to the economic aide of social 
change. | p 


A Journal of the McKinley Years. By CHARLES G. ‘DAWES, EDITED WITH A FORE- 
WORD BY Bascom N. Timmons. (Chicago: Lakeside Prei, R. R. Donnelley 
-& Sons Company. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 458. $3.00:) 

Dawes’ diary, 1893-1013. Entries relating to the campaign ot 1896, and to the 


period of McKinley’s administration, during which Dawes was Comptroller of the 
_ Currency and an intimate adviser of the President, take up half of the book. 


Aspects. of ETA Government. EDITED BY SonsyY D. Barny WITH A FORE- _ 
WORD BY STEPHEN Kine-Hau. (London: The Hansard. Ponie 1950. Pp. ` 
vi; 201..$.85.) l 

Publication in book form of a selection of the articles on ETR government. 


which appeared in the e 1949 issue of Parliamentary Afairs, reviewed in the Bep- 
tember issue of this journal. ‘ 


' - Cases on Constitutional Law. BY Nom: E Downe. Brooklyn: Foundation 
Press, Inc. 1950. Pp: XXXV, 1273. $8.50.) : 7? 
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Fourth edition (third. edition 1946). ‘Tn addition to‘bringing the material up to date, 
this ‘revision. gives-increased attention to several- topics, notably the powers of the 
President, the wat powers of Congress, national protection of civil rights, and interstate 
relations. A new feature is a seventy-page disoussion of the onga. of the, SORRIR of 

‘Judicial review, contributed by John M. Kernochan:.. bk 


_ Your Rugged Constitution; How America’s House e Freedom .ts Planted and . 
- Built. By BRUCE ALLYN FINDLAY AND ESTHER Brain FINDLAY. (Stanford: 
` Stanford University Press. 1950. Pp. 281. $3.00.) - i 

An effort to rescue the Constitution of the United States fom “soholariy oblivion.” 


It presents the Constitution clause’ by clause with discussions i in large type and with 
plentiful drawings. - l 


The Public Library 4 in ‘the United States; The General Kani of the Public Library 
Inquiry. By Rosset D. Laram.. (New York: Columbia- University Press. 
“1950. Pp. xi, 272. $3.75.) í 

The summary and interpretation of the total findings of the Public Täbrary Inquiry 
-of the Social Science Research Council by the director of the study. In addition to tbis 
- summary volume, six special studies have been published and several other reports are 

' available in mimeograph form. Probably the-two special reports-of most interest to 

political scientista are the Public Library in the Political.Process by Oliver Garceati and 

Government Publications for the Citizen by James L. MoCamy, reviewed i in the June isaue 

of this jourhal. < & l A 


Election Laws of the Porty-Bighi States; How to Sains aia Vote: By PANTER 
M. Burnarp. (New. York: Oceana Publications. 1950. ED: 96. Cloth, $2.00; 

_ paper $1.00.) . 
Generalized chapters: written bi: a mambar of ‘the New York bar and followed by 


tabulations of state requirements concerning residence, literacy, ' poll taxes, disfranchise- ; 
_ ment for crime, registration, voting hours, and absentee ballota. 


1 


The Patronage System an Oklahoma. By H. 0. WaALDBY. (No orman, Oklahoma: 
Trangonpt Company. 1950. Pp. 100. $1. 00.) 


-State personnel practices under a spoils system; described by an assistant ea 
of Eoverument at the peace of Oklahoma. i 


Se | 


| E Dropit Aemini in Kansas; A Study ï in Kansas Administrative History. By l 
Jack Ë. McKay. (Lawrence: nan of ‘Kansas, Bureaus of Government _ 
Research. 1950. Pp. 124.) | 


. A atudy of the development of-organization for the administration of property taxa- 
tion in Kansas and an analysis of the advantages ‘and difficulties of present Assessment 
methods and procedures. The author.is senior analyst in a the Bureau of Government Re- 
search, University of Kansas. a j oo r aia 


Missouri; I te Resources, People iia Institution. oe BY ‘Nox: P, Gust, 
Tuomas C: MORELOCK, Cruarence M. Tucker ann W. Francis ENGLISH. 
nents Curators of the University of Missouri. 1950. Pp. 605. ) 


- A cooperative inventory of the State's natural and human resources prepared by | 
“ota at the any ian at Colutnbia and the University School Mines 
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and Metallurgy at Rolla. Includes chapters on government, law enforcement agencies, 
and courts and administrative tribunals, - 


State Personnel Administration in South Carolina. By RAYMOND Unn. (Colum- 
bia: University of South Carolina. 1950. Pp. 85.) 
A summary of the experiences in the twenty-three states operating ‘under state-wide 


merit systems, followed by descriptions of the separate departmental merit systems in 
operation 1 in South Carolina. ~ | ~ 2 


w 


Municipal Government in South Carolina. By Guorce R. Sean AND ROBERT l 
H. STOUDEMIRE. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1950. Pp. 
223.) - 

Analysis and summary of the main features of municipal government and TEN i 
istration in South Carolina, based primarily on data collected during 1948 for ninety 


municipalities. The final chapter contains twenty-one conclusions and recommendations, 
A University of South Carolina Bureau of Public Administration Study. 


The Planning Function in Urban Government. By ROBERT AVERILL WALEER. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. xxi, 410. $4.75.) 


A second and expanded edition of a work first Eyeneo in 1941, especially valuable j 
to pousa! ‘scientists. 


On the City Council. By Anrava W. BROMAGE. een Arbor: George Wahr _ 
Publishing Company: 1950. Pp. v, 81. Lithoprinted. $1.00.) 


A Michigan professor's reflections on his experiences as a municipal alderman. 


The Pittsburgh Manual; A Guide to the Government of the City of Pittsburgh. By 
‘Wiiwam G. Wiss. (Pittsburgh: University of Facteburen Press. 1950. Pp. 
xxx, 188. Paper, $1.50; bound, $2.50.) 


A University of Pittsburgh professor presenta a study of the siya government, with 
charts, pictures, and maps. 


The American Cigarette Industry; A Study in Economic Analysts and Public 
Policy. By Ricnarp B. Tennant. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. 
Pp. xxvi, 411. $5.00.) e 

Survey of the industry’s history and detailed analysis of its structure and paarid 


by Yale economist. Includes a brief discussion of the application of the antitrust i 
to the industry. > 


The Rural Economy of New England; A Beond Study. BY Jor OHN Doran 
Brack. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 796. $7.50.) _ 

A Harvard professor of economics analyzes the New England economy, with empha- 

sis upon agriculture. The book represents a group study supported by the Committee on 
Research in the Social Sciences and the Harvard Graduate School of Public Administra- l 


tion. 


The Railroad Monopoly; An Instrument of Banker Control of the EM 
Economy. By Joun G. Snort. (Washington, -D. ©.: Public Affairs Institute. | 
1950. Pp. xi, 250. $3.00.) ~ 


f 
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The author’s point of view is wel reflected in an old Engush epigram aa opposite 
the title page: 


The law is hard on man or woman 

Who steals a goose from off the common, 
But turns the larger rascal loose 
Who steals the common from tke goose. 


Radio and Television; An Introduction. By GIRAUD CHESTER AND GARNET R. 
GARRISON. (New York: pes one Inc. 1950. Pp. xv, 550. 
$4.75.) 

Text for speech courses written by members of the faculties of Queena College and 


the University of Michigan. The first of three parts, devoted to “Radio and Television 
in Society,” is of interest to political scientista. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
- AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMFATTE 8. REDFORD 
Usiversity of Texas 
ARTICLES 
National Government 


Frey, Donald S. Maintaining PPN oeta Processes During Wartime. Virginia Law 
Revtew. October, 1950. 


Mason, Alpheus Thomas. Our Federal Union Reconsidered. Political Science Quarterly. 
December, 1950. 

Willcox, Walter F. The Apportionment Problem and the Bize of the House: A Return 
to Webster. Cornell Law Quarterly. Winter, 1950. 


State Government 


Bowen, Don L. They All Get into the Show. National Municipal Review. October, 1950. 
-Diehl, John and Minkin, Noah. A Retirement System for Judges and Justices in Wis- 
consin. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 1950. 
Heer, Clarence. State Fiscal Policy for Rearmament. State Government. October, 1950. 
Kammerer, seed Kentucky’s Legislature under the Spotlight. Kentucky Law Jour- 
nal. November, 1950. 
Roberts, Harold 8. Sound Preluds to Statehood. National Muncipal Review. Septem- 
ber, 1950. 
‘Schumacher, Waldo. Reapportionment i in Oregon. Western Political Quarterly. Sep- 
tember, 1950. 
Shafroth, Will. Judicial Statistics. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 1950. 
Sunderland, Edson R. Problems Connected With the Operation of a State Court Sys- 
tem. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 1950. 
Wells, Richard H.-New York: Tte Poor Man’s Reno. Cornell Law Quarterly. Winter, 
1950. 
Local Government 


Benton, W. E. The County Homs Rule Movement in Texas. Southwestern Social Sci- 
ence Quarterly. September, 1950. 
Gulick, Luther. Future of An Oversize City. National Municipal Review. July, 1350. 
Union Labor and the Municipal Employer. THinois Law Review. July-August, 195). 
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Virtue, Maxine Boord. > Operative Relationships among Various Courts, Lew Enforce- 
ment and Welfare Agencies in the City of Detroit. Michigan Law Review. November, 1950. 
Winter, William O. Kansas City Leaps a River. Nattonal Municipal Review. October, 
1950. 
Intergovernmental Relations 


Bigge, George E. Federal Grants-In-Aid: A Bulwark of State Governments. Social 
Securtty-Bulletin. November, 1950. 


Dunbar, Leslie. Interstate ee es and Congressional Consent. Virginia Law Review. 


October, 1950. 
Egger, Rowland. In One Consent Public Adminisiratton Review. Autumn, 1950. 
Symposium on Civil Defense. State Government. November, 1950. J 


a Constitutional Law - 


Black, Hugo L.; Vinson, Fred M.; Brant, Irving; Wirtz, W. Willard; Brudney, Victor 
and Wolfson, Richard F.; Nathanson, Nathaniel L.; Harper, Fowler; Abel; Albert; Mann, 
Howard. A Symposium to the Memory of Wiley B. Rutledge. Iowa Law Review. Summer, 

1950. 
. Constitutionality of Fair Trade Pricing Re-Examined. Illinois oe Review. July- 
- August, 1950. 

Cushman, Robert Fairchild. Public Support of Religious Education in American Con- ` 

stitutional Law. Minois Law Review., July-August, 1950. 
~Dumbauld, Edward. Judicial Review of Popular Sovereignty. University of Pannbyls 
vania Law Review. November, 1950. 

Fraenkel, Osmond K. Peaceful ie are EON Protected? University of 
Pennsyloania Law Review. October, 1950. 

Frank, John P. The United States Supreme Court: 1949-50. University of Chicago Law 
Review. Autumn, 1950. 

Fraser; George B., Jr. Some Problems in Federal Question J urisdiction. Michigan Tam 
Review. November, 1950. 

Freedman, Warren. Presidential Timber: Foreign-Born Children of American Parents. 
Cornell Law Quarterly. Winter, 1950. 

Grant, J. A. C. Judicial Control of the Legislative Process: The Federal Rule. Western 
Political Quarterly. September, 1950. , 

Gilkey, Royal C. Justice Frankfurter and Labor's Constitutional Rights. Labor Law 
Journal, Beptember, 1950. 

Reese, Willis L. M. The Status in this Country of Sadgneits Rendered Abroad. 
Cohmbia Law Review. June, 1950. 


Public Administration and Administrative Law 

Applicability of the Doctrine of Res Judicata to Determinations by Federal Agencies. 
New York Unwerstiy Law Review. July, 1950. 

Ascher, Charles 8: Trends of a Decade in Administrative Practices. Public Administra- 
tton Resian: Autumn, 1950. 

Chatters, Carl H. The Spread of Public Employee Retirement Plans. Virginia Mu- 
nicipal Review. September, 1950. 

Epstein, Leon D. Political Sterilization of Civil Servants: The va States and Great 
Britain. Public Administration Review. Autumn, 1950. 

Ford, Joseph. Administrative Removal of Public Officers. Boston University Law Re- 
view. November, 1950. 

McCarron, Pat. Three Years of the Administrative Procedure Act—A mney in Legis- 
lation. Georgetown Law Journal. May, 1950. i 

Mitchell, James M. Recent Progress in Federal Personnel EEUN Public 
Personnel Review. October, 1950. l 
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Steinbicker, Paul G. The Conni 8 Role i in Publio Personnel Administration. 
Public Personnel Review. October, 1950. 

Stewart, Donald D. The Selentive Service Appeal Board. Southwestern Soctal ‘Sines 
Quarterly. June, 1950. 

Stromsem, Karl E. and Dreese, Mitchell. Attitudes of NIPA Interns Toward a Career 
in the Federal Service. Public Administration Review. Autumn, 1950. 

Wengert, E., 8. Rethinking the Personnel Mission. Public Perionnel Baw. October, 
1950. 

Wilis, William J. The Right to Judicial Review of an Administrative Finding on the 
Fact of Citizenship in Exclusion Cases. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 1960. . 


. Political Parties, Elections and Public, Opinion 


Bean, Louis H. The Meaning of tae Elections. New Republic. November 6, 1950. 

Hooker, Richard. The Changing Role of the Newspaper. Yale Review. Autumn, 1950. 

‘Murray, Keith. Issues and Personalities of Pacific Northwest Politics, 1889-1950. - 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly. July, 1980. 


Economic Affairs 
National Economy > ` Fe 
Buchanan, James. Federalism and Fiscal Equity. American Economic. Review. Sep~ 
tember, 1950. 
Deyrup, Felicia J: Govarnment Support of Industry in American History. Soctal Be- 
search. September, 1950. = 
. Feld, Richard H. Economic Stabilization Under the Defense Production Act of 1950. 
Harvard Tate Review. November, 1950. 
McAllister, B. P. The Big Case: Procedural Problems in Antitrust Litigation. Harvard 
Law Review. November, 1950. 
Schachtman, Samuel. Resale Price Maintenance and the Fair Trade Laws. Universtiy 
-of Pitisburgh Law Review. Summer, 1950. 
Tupper, Ernest A. Guideposts to Industrial Mobilisation. Harvard Business Review. 
. November, 1960. 
Warner, Harry P. Unfair Competition and the Protection of Radio and Television Pro- 
grams, I. Washington Law Quarterly. June, 1960. 


Labor ° i 
, 
- - 
. 4 


Burstein, Herbert: Federal Regulation of Hours and. Wages. Chicago-Kent Law Review. 
March, 1950. 
~ Dunau, Bernard. Employee Par-icipation i in the Grievance Aspect ee Collective Bar- 
gaining. Columbia Lato Review. June, 1950. x 


Government Regulation 


Dunbar, Paul B. The Evolution of Regulatory Policies. Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Law Tournal. October, 1950. 
George, John J. Supreme Court Views Federal Authorization and Merging of Motor 
Carriers. Land Economics. August, 1950. 
; Gilbert, Howard N. Newspaper-Radio Joint Ownership: Unblest Bo the Tie That 
_ Binds. Yale Law Journal. June, 1060. ` 
Kramer, Robert; Donovan, James B.; Kulp, C. A; Moser, Henry -8.; Marryott, 
_Franklin J.; Andres, Frederick U.; Butler, Charles -P.; Pedoe, Arthur; Harrington, 
Charles F. J.; “Brook Herbert C. Symposia on’ Regulation of Insurance. Law and Ce: 
temporary Probleme. Autumn, 1950. . 
Nelson, Jamės C. Patterns of Competition and Monopoly in Present-day ano 
tion and Implications for Public Policy. Land Economics. August, .1950. 


i 
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Old Standards in New Context: A Comparative Andiyan of FCC Regulation. Univer- 
sity of Chicago Law Review. Autumn, 1950. 

Rent Control in the Empire State. Columbia Law Review. November, 1950. 

Sweeney, Edward C. Safety Regulations and Accident Investigation: Jurisdictions! 
Conflicts of C.A,B. and C.A.A. Journal of Air Law and Commerce. Spring and Summer, 
1950. y 

Wilis, John W. Some Oddities in the Law of Rent Control. University of Priteburgh 
Law Review. Summer, 1950. 


r 


Resources Development 


Desky, Robert M. The Kings River Controversy. California Law Review. October, 
1950. 
` Harding, 8. T.; : Treadwell, Edward F.; Graham, Leland O.; Kuder, William B.; Abel, 
Edson; Maass, Arthur A. Symposium on The Central Valley Project and Related Prob- 
lems, California Law Review. October, 1950. 
Kelly, Desmond G. California and the Colorado River. California Law Review. October, 
1960. 


Civil Liberties 


Helsell, Frank P. The Law Against Discrimination in ployment: Washington Law 
Review. August, 1950. 

Reynard, Charles A. Freedom from Unreasonable Search snd Seisure—A Second Class 
Constitutional Right? Indiana Law Journal. Spring, 1950. 

Rifkind, Simon H. When the Press Collides mih Justice. Journal of ihe American 
Judicature Society. August, 1950. 

Rockwell, Leo L. Academic Freedom—German Origin and American Development. 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin. Summer, 1950. - 

Shair, David I. How Biete Is the Non-Communist Affidavit? Labor Law Journal. 
_ September, 1950. / 


GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 


~ Congress. House. Committee on Education and Labor. Accident Prevention Act. 
Hearings. 81st Cong., 2nd seas. August 23 and 28, 1950. 

n Union Democracy. Hearings. 81st Cong., Ist and 2nd seas. ‘1950. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. Summary. 

’ of Reorganization Progress During the Eighty-first Congress. 1950. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs. Survey of Activitiés of the Committee 

on Foreign Affairs, Eighty-first Congress. 1950. 

Committee on Public Lands. Puerto Ries Constitution. Hearings. 81st 





























Cong. 1950. 








Select Committee on Lobbying Activities. Expenditures by Corpora- 
tions to Influence Legislation. 8lat Cong., 2nd seas. 1950. 

General Interim Report. 8lst Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 
Lobbying, Direct and Indirect. Hearings. Parts 4 through 9. 








_ 











` 8lst Cong., 2nd seas. 1950. 

Congress. Senate. Committee on Armed Services. Interim Report of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee on: Surplus Property, Rubber. 81st Cong., 2nd sess, 1950. 
Universal Military Training. Hearings. 81st Cong., 2nd seas. 











1950. 


‘ 








Committee on Banking and Currency..Study of Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Lending Policy. Hearings Before Subcommittee. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive i wa ak Action on 
Hoover Commission Reports: Report. 8lst Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 








Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 


Bist Cong. 1950. 


. 2nd sess. 1950. 


Cai 
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Budget and Accounting’ Procedures Act of 1950. Report. 81st, ` 








Committee on Foreign Relations. Expanded International information 
and Education Program, Hearings before Subcommittes, 8lst Cong., 2nd seas. 1950. 
Legislative History of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 











Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Columbia River Basin. 
Hearings. 8ist Cong., lst and 2nd sess. 1950. 

+ Fuel Study Proposals. Hearing. -81st Gone: ., 2nd sess. 1950. 
Providing for the Admission of Alaska Into the Union. Report, 
with minority views. 81st Cong., 2nc seas. 1950. 

Statehood for Hawaii. Report, with minority views. 81st Cong., 



































Submerged Lands. Hearings. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 1950. 
Committee on Public Works. Disaster Relief. Hearing before Sub- 
committee. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 1960. © -> 

Summary of eee eee Enacted by the Highty-first ener Ist 























Bess.. and 2nd sess. 1950. 


FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Freedom and Planning in Australia. By A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. (Madison: 
‘University of Wisconsin Press. 1950. Pp. xi; 331. $4.00.) 


Professor Garnett, whose field is, philosophy, ' grew up in Australia. Sine 
coming to the United States in 1938 he has returned twice to his native land. 
With his bi-national background, Mr. Garnett is admirably suited to write this 
kind of book. The volume seeks to interpret the spirit and’ social order of 
Australia for American readers. It is a successful effort, and the book is a re- 
warding socio-political explanation of the land “down under.” Not least among 
its merits is the facile style of writing done within a well-planned outline of 
main topics. Skillfully blending history, economics, and politics, the author first 
discusses the land, its people, the devélopment of political institutions, and 
basic public policies. The bulk of the text is concerned with twentieth-century 
Australia. Successive chapters. cover trade unionism, governmental efforts to 
cope with the Great Depressicn, and the distinctive social institution of the 
Arbitration Courts. Then follows discussion of social services, employment poli- 
cies, problems of socialization, and foreign affairs. A chapter on ‘Underlying 
Concepts and Attitudes”. reveals the author’s comprehensiveness and insight. 
Three final chapters were written in 1946 by members of the Liberal, Country, 
and Labor parties respectively. Designed to present party programs and poli- 
cies, these essays are uneven in quality. Mr. Garnett’s interpretation of the 
Australian. political milieu goes far toward- increasing American understanding 
of that nation’s approach to political and economic problems. His. value judg- 
ments and appraisals strengthen the book. There is much, too, that is provoca- 
tive. While the author makes extensive use of materials written by others, he 
paraphrases to good effect. All in all, this work deserves reading for its explana- 
tion of how Australians have handled problems which we in America have 
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faced. It is a welcome addition as an introduction to the politics and economic 
policies of Australia, or as a wholesome lesson in the comparative handling of 


issues and problems. by a people who are closely akin to ourselves in spirit and- 


outlook.-—Davip G. FARRELLY, University of California, Los Angeles. 


| British Politics Since 1900: By D. C. SOMERVELL. (New York: Oxford. Uni- 


versity Press. 1950. Pp. 270..$3.75.) 


For too long a time students of twentieth-century British politics have 
been dependent on studies of particular issues and elections and on such mem- 


'*  oirs as Asquith’s Fifty Years of Parliament. Here at last in one volume is a sur- 


vey from 1900, when the Labour Representation Committee was organized, to 
the election of 1950. Political scientists may regret the absence of any discussion 


_ of party organization and the fact that the book does not begin at an earlier - 
_ point. If it began some thirty years earlier, it might record the activities of the 


Birmingham caucus and the failure of the efforts on the part of “popular” 
- leaders to wrest control of the Conservative and Liberal parties from their Par- 
liamentary leaders. It may also be regretted that much. space is devoted- to 


. such comparatively settled issues as those of the suffragette campaign. Never- . 


theless, this is the best book of its kind available. Particularly satisfactory are 
the character sketches of certain British politicians and the delineation of the 
issues on which successive elections in twentieth-century Britain have turned. 
Ramsay MacDonald is a “moderate with the equipment of a fanatic.” Neville 


Chamberlain’s contribution to public housing in the Britain between wars. 
receives a deserved tribute, and his desire that the Baldwin Government fight 
the election of 1935 on the clear issue of the necessity for rearmament receives - 
a timely, if belated, emphasis. Those who need this book most may be most ` 


reluctant to actept its conclusions ARTHUR B. Duaan, University of the 
South. l 


Foreign Governments and Their Backgrounds. By Joan CrarKE Apama, Wir- 


, FRED B. Kerr, JULIAN Park, AnD Juurus W. Pratt. S es Harper & 


Brothers. 1950. Pp. x, 968. $5.00.) 


This textbook, designed for beginning dudeis in comparative government, 
_ attempts, in a series of individually-written sections, to describe the existing 


governments of seven countries: England, France, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, 
Japan, and Germany. The book, marked throughout by clarity of thought and 
style and by a certain ‘folksiness”’ of tone, will doubtless succeed in stimulating 
the interest of undergraduate students. It contains a good deal of useful and 
concrete information, and is especially valuable for its attention to certain 


7 


kinds of sociological data, ‘particularly such matters as religion, climate, » 


education, ethnology, and the press. Like most compendia, this one is some- 


_ what uneven in the quality of its thought and in its treatment of subject 
matter. For example, political history and constitutional ‘development are . 


altogether ignored in the case of England but dealt with in the case of France: 


there is a brief and inadequate treatment of Italian Fascism but none at all of 
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Gemina Nazism. More serious, the shok rarely leaves the first level of descrip- 


w tion, and fails to concern itself ina significant way with principles of political 


La 


" 


\ 
os 
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organization and behavior. Similarly, it fails to make those comparative analy- 


ses out of which a systematic understanding-of polities might possibly emerge. 


These faults, of course, are not peculiar to this work alone, and may, in fact, 
be inherent’ in the medium.—Hersert McCrosxy, University of Minnesota. 


The Front ts Everywhere; Militant Communism in Action. By Wurm R. 
KıntNaR. (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 274. $3.75.) 


If the Communist party is not a normal parliamentary party, what kind of 
beast is it? Answer: a military organization. As Col. Kintner sees it, ‘military 
methods and organization are inherent in the tactics and structure of every 
national Communist party—a truth which can be seen once the military nature 
of the Communist objective is laid bare” (p. 5). There is so much truth in this 
analogy that it is easy to understand Kintner’s enthusiasm for it. Yet it must 
be said that he takes a somewhat. over-literal and formalistic approach to the 
problem. Instead of using the analogy as a source of insight, deriving new prop- 
ositions to illuminate an essentially political process, he contents himself with 

a point for point comparison between formal military organization and Com- 
munist party organization. This turns out to be unconvincing; and it leads to 
some rather important weaknesses in the analysis. Because of the over-literal 
military analogy, the role of violence in Communism is misconstrued. It is one 
thing to say, what is undoubtedly correct, that Communism will use violence 
whenever that is expedient; it is something else to say that we can better under- 
stand the nature of the party and its political strategy by relating that to the 
central aim of violence. In building a political army, the Communists have dis- 
covered a functional surrogate for violence—the continuous conquest of power 
in eyery area of social life. This activity, transforming members into deploy- 
able agents, requires and creates a quasi-military organization. The author 
does not fully grasp the relation between the Communist parties and the masses. 


` In overemphasizing the military aspect he has largely ignored the fundamental 


synthesis which Lenin achieved. ‘his synthesis is reflected in the éffort to build 
an elite organization which is firmly linked, through organizational: devices 
and stratagems, to the sources of potential power in society. Because he does 
not deal with this adequately, Kintner misreads the Communist idea of a “gen- 
eral staff of the revolution,” looking for some structure in Communist organiza- 


tion analogous to the military general staff. In fact, however, this ides is rele- 


vant primarily to the way in which the vanguard party “guides and directs” 
the mass organizations over which it has control. In general, it is impossible to _ 
have a clear view of Communist organization, including its conspiratorial as- 


_ pects, without a full understanding of the Party’s role in the arenas of political 


combat. Notwithstanding the fast that some of us may find his analysis not 
fully adequate from the standpaint of political sociology, Col. Kintner’s vol- 
ume has the considerable merit of offering a fresh approach to the study of 
Bolshevik political warfare——Pumip SELZNICK, University of California, 
id Angeles. 
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' Histoire Politique de la Presse, 1944-1949. By Jean Morrmn. (Paris: Editions 
“Bilans Hebdomadaires.” 1949, Pp. 188.) 


This book deals with the prolonged crisis in postwar French journaliam as 
expressed in governmental and parliamentary action. The essence of the crisis 


“lies in the conflict and competition between prewar papers and- those which - 


were the fruit of the resistance and the liberation. The author stresses the ef- 
fects of the Loi Deferre of May 11, 1946, which tried to stabilize and guarantee, 


within the French press, the situation created by the libération in 1944, but 


which was passionately denounced by Herriot: “Cette éxpropriation-la, c'est; 
le vol!’ The book contains valuable surveys of the French press in 1939, before 
the outbreak of the war (pp. 22-27), at the end of 1944, after the regulation of 
June 22, 1944, which signalled the death. of the old press (pp. 32-38), thé status 
of the press in. 1947, after the licensing by the Ministry of Information had 
been abolished (pp. 42-47), and its status on January 1, 1949 (pp. 138-144). 


The work traces the application of the Lot Deferre to April, 1949, on the ad- 
ministrative and judicial level, under the successive ministries of Gouin, Bi- 


dault, Blum, Ramadier, Schuman, Marie and Queuille. The application of the 
law—a “loi de circonstance” and, therefore, “un droit de circonstance’— 


against papers which had been deared of collaboration with the enemy, is said 


` to work to the benefit of the Communist press, and, to a certain degree, of the 


socialist press and the press of the “Mouvement Républicain Populaire’ (M.R. . 


P.). The study is therefore a plea for the restoration of full rights to the absolved 
papers, that they no longer be fettered by the Lot Deferre —Faurvz T. EPSTEIN, 
- Stanford University. 


s 


The J apan Science Review; Law and Politics, No. i—Retrospect and Prospect of 
the Legal and Political Sciences in Japan. (Tokyo: Union of Japanese Socie- 
ties of Law and Politics. 1940. Pp. iv, 111. $1.50.) ~ 


The Japan Science Review is designed to introduce to foreign countries the 
cultural activities of Japan. Two series were published in 1950: the engineering 
series and- the law and politics series. The law and politics series is to be pub- 
lished in English annually. The second volume is scheduled for publication 
early in 1951. The Union of Japanese Societies of Law and Politics which spon- 
sors this publication includes such associations as the following: Association of 


International Law, the Japan Criminal Law Association, the Japan Public ` 


Law Association, the Japan Association of Private Law, the Japan Association 
of Political Science, the Japanese Association of Sociology of Law, the Japan 
Legal Philosophy Association, the Legal History Association of Japan, the 
Jurisprudence Section of the Democratic Scientists’ Society, and the Japanese 
Association of the Law of Civil Procedure. This volume contains twenty-five 
articles by members of Tokyo, Waseda and Keio Universities. The history and 
development of the following topics in Japan are discussed: legal history, sö- 
ciology of law, public and private international ‘aw, constitutional law, ad- 
ministrative law, science of civil law, study of commercial, labor and industrial 
law, the law of civil procedure, criminal law, political science, science of public 
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= administration, history of political theory, political history and diplomatic 
~ history. Although the articles are brief, they.apparently furnish a good summary 
-" . of the present status of each of these fields in Japanese institutions of higher 
education. This work should serve as a ready reference to American political 
scientists who heretofore have Lad access only to fragmentary notes on the 
status of law and political science in ‘Japan. —CraupE E. Hawer, U. S. OJ- 

fice of Education. 


- Digesto constitucional de la Naciór, Argentina. ISSUED BY THE DIVISION ARCHIVO 
PUBLICACIONES Y Musro or THE CÁMARA DE DIPUTADOS DE LA NACIÓN 
ARGENTINA. (Buenos Aires: RA del Congreso de la Nación. 1950. Pp. 
559.) ; 


This document contains the text of the national constitution of Argentina 
- as adopted March 11, 1949, together with texts of the constitutions of the 
fourteen provinces as amended in conformity thereto. The revision of the na- 
tional constitution of 1853-was provided for by law of September 3, 1948. The 
Convención Nacional Constituyente, elected on Dec. 5, 1948, convened at 
Buenos Aires on Jan. 24, 1949, end concluded its work on March 16 with the 
President of the Nation swearing to uphold the new Constitution. A steno- 
graphic report of the proceedings of the body was printed from sitting to sitting 
by the Imprenta del Congreso de la Nación as Diario de sesiones (pp. 566, 
xxix). The appendix contains ths Constitution as approved. For the Conven- 
‘tion, the Reglamento or rules of procedure, with a full index, were printed as a 
separate book (pp. 117), in an ecition of 500 copies. For the 55-member Comi- 
sión Revisora de la Constitución, there is a separately printed report (pp. 69), 
dated March 4, containing only the changes proposed, and not the debates or 
discussion. The text of the proposed revision of the Argentine national consti- 
tution of 1853 had been approved by the executive council of the Partido Per- 
onista on Jan. 6, 1949, and distributed as a separate pamphlet (pp. 54) entitled 
Anteproyecto de reforma de la Constitución Nacional, accompanied by three sup- 
plementary brochures. To aid the work of revision, the Biblioteca del Congreso 
issued in 1949 as its “Información bibliogrdfica—publicacién no. 1” a bibli- 
ography (pp. 150) of especial importance for the Argentine material, provincial 
as well as national, entitled Derecho constitucional y derecho público provincial. 
Transitory provision no. 5 of the new national constitution authorized the ` 
fourteen provinces to revise their constitutions to conform. Texts of the re- 
vised provincial constitutions are included in the 1950 Digesto. As a means of 
comparison of the existing texts with those in force previously, there is a Di- 
gesto constitucional de la Nación Argentina (pp. 865) issued in 1941 by the Divi- 
sión Archivo, Publicaciones y Museo of the national Camara de Diputados.— 
JamMES B. CHILDS, Library of Congress. 


Den Danske Rigsdag, 1849-1949, udgivet af Staisministertet og Rigsdagens prae- 
sidium. (Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz Forlag.) 


Tal Beginning in 1949, the official centennial history of the Danish Parliameńt is 
"being published. Hartvig Frisch was the chairman of the committee of five 
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editing the work until his death in February, 1950, when he was succeeded by 
Jul. Bomholt. The plan calls for six volumes, each chapter or section prepared -À 
by specialists. The history of the Parliament from the Constitution of 1849 
through 1866 is covered in the first volume (359 pp.) published in 1949; the 
period 1866 to 1949 is to be covered in the second. Rigsdagen og folket is the 
special title of the third volume (1950), treating of the Parliament in its relation 

to elections, political parties, press, etc. Rigsdagen og arbejdsmåde i is the special 
title of the fourth volume (1950) dealing with the method of work. Finance 
laws, administration, courts, and the Royal Theater are to be treated in the 
“fifth volume; and South Jutland, Faroes, Greenland, Iceland, and interparlia- 

. mentary activities, in the sixth. Supplementing the history is a biographical. 
dictionary of the membership of Parliament during the century beginning with 
the Constitutional Convention in 1848, prepared by Victor Elberling, parlia- 
mentary librarian, on the plan of Emil Elberling, his predecessor, under the 
title of Rigedagens medlemmer gennem hundrede zar 1848-1948 (Copenhagen: 

J. H. Schultz Forlag). More than 600-biographies are contained in the first 
volume (1949, pp. 314) through the letter K, nearly every sketch being ac- 

- companied by a portrait and by a statement of sources.— James B. CHILDS, 

l daray of Congress. 


Constitutional Conerniiion and Danson: Theory and Practice in Europe and 
America. By Cart J. FRIEDRICH. (Boston: Ginn and Company. 1950. Pp. 

. xvi, 688. $5.75.) . P 
Revision of 1941 edition, eer new apes on isdi self-government and 


socialization and planning, and an enlargement of the chapter on constitutional dictator- 
ship to include a discussion of military government! 


Scottish Democracy, 1816-1840; The Social and Intellectual Background. BY 
LAURANCE JAMES SAUNDERS. (Edinburgh:- Oliver and Boyd, Ltd. 1950. Pp. . 
444, 218.) 


Studies of rural and urban development, with careful attention to education, by a. x 
professor of constitutional law iù the University of Edinburgh. 


The English Government at Work, 1827-1886; Vol. TII —ZLocal Administration 
and Justice. Eprrap BY James F. Wurard, Wium A. Morris and WiL- 
LuaĮm H. Dunnam, JR. (Cambridge: Mediaeval Academy of ‘America. 1950. 
Pp. xvii, 285. $5.00.) 


Presents eight meticulously factual monographs on sage topics as justices of the ‘ 
assize, shire officials, courts of common pleas. 


Functional Representation; An Appeal to Supplement Political Representation. 
By Frrrz Nova. (Dubuque: William C. Brown pAeepeny: 1950. Pp. vi, 99. 
$2.50.) 


A sympathetic summary of experience in Europe and of proposals in America, writ- 
ten by a professor of political science and history at Pennsylvania Military College. j. 
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s ‘ _ Young Communists in the USSR; A Soviet Monograph Describing the Demands 
A Made upon Members of the Komsomol Organization. TRANSLATED BY YIR- 
GINIA RHINE. iat DCO: Public Affairs Press: 1950. Pp. 92. Paper, 

$2.50.) l 
Prepared for the Current Soviez Thought Series by the Joint Committee on Slavic 


Studies appointed by the Social Sctence Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies. The original document was published i in 1947 by the Ministry of the — 


Armed Forces of the USSR. 
Democracy and the Quaker Method. By Francis E. Potitarp, Beareicn E. 
PouLarD AND Rosurt S. W. Pouiarp. (New York: Philosophical Library. 
D 1950. Pp. 160. $3.00) ` 


_ An examination by English Friends of Quaker methods of conducting business meet- 
ings, with suggestions for application of these methods to governmental agencies. 


N, The Present Position of Foreign Area, Studies in the United States; A Post-Con- 
ference Report. By Ricuarp H. HminpeL. (New York: Committee on World 
Area Research, Social Science Research Council. 1950. Pp. 64.) ) 
An interpretation of the discussions of the second national conference of the Social _ 


Science Research Council’s Committee on World Area Research, May 1950. Surveys 
university area programs, area education and training, and the status of area research. 


Introduction to Europe; A Selective Guide to Background Reading. PREPARED BY 
THE EUROPEAN Arrarrs DIVISION, LIBRARY or CONGRESS. (Washington, 
D.C.: Government Printing Cffice. 1950. Pp. 201. $1.00.) 


í An annotated, selective bibliography of English language writings covering indi- 
vidual European countries, to-serve the purposes of general orientation and briefing. 
General background, history, present political and economic conditions and cultural 
aspects of each country are covered. l 


Research in Germany on Pran Social Problems. By Dour SomRNBERGRR. 
(Washington, D.C.: European Affairs Division, Library of Congress. 1951. 


£ Pp. 33.) 
A The second survey by Dolf Sternberger of Heidelberg, Foreign Comitan to the 
Library of Congress, who reports on how Western Germany is coping with social issues 
and problems still to be solved. 


Stortinget og Statsrådet, 1916-1946. (Oslo, Norway. 1949. 2 vols.) 

A continuation, under auspices of the Parliament, of Tallak Lindatøl’s history of the 
Norwegian parliament Stortinget og Statsrådet, 1814-1914 (Kristiania, 1914-15, 2 vols. 
in 4). The first volume of the presant work (878 pp.) ia devoted to biographies, and was 
prepared by Vilhelm Haffner, fo? many years archivist of the Storting. The second 
volume (274 pp.) bearing the subtitle De enkelte Storting is devoted to the cs 
record by parlament, and was prepared by Karl Bjørnstad. J.3.c. 


Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte vom 16. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart. By 
~- Frrrz Harrona. (Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag. 1950. Pp. 378.)- 


TE A thoroughly revised fifth edition of the leading textbook on German constitutional 
a” history, with up-to-date bibliographies. It no longer forms part of the series Grundriss 
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der Geschichiswissenschaft, and has been transferred from the Teubner publishing house, ~. 
located in the Soviet Zone, to K. F. Koehler Verlag, in the American Zone of Germany.' 
An extremely reliable guide, with almost too detached a judgment on the National 
Socialist period, the narrative is carried up to the spring of 1949, and the concluding 
chapter sketches the constitutional developments in the Western Zones and in the 
Soviet Zone of occupation. F.T,B. l 


Neue deutsche Agrarpolitik. By Wry Nevina. (Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr. 
1949. Pp. 250.) 


An outline of the basis, development, and tasks of German agriculture since the erd 
of World War II, stressing the material aspects and the psychological effects of the 
changes brought about by the German defeat. It traces the principal epochs of German’ 
agrarian policy, i.e., the rule of the Junkers before World War I, developments since the 
1920’s, the struggle against the agrarian crisis, the Nasi attempt at self-sufficiency, the 
redistribution of land holdings, and new legislation regarding the ownership of land. 
F.T. E. 


Julius Rodenberg und die “Deutsche Rundschau”: eine Studie zur Publizistik 
des deutschen Liberalismus, 1870-1918. By Witmonr Haackn. Vol. IL of 
Beiträge zur Publizistik, edited by W. Hagemann. (Heidelberg: Kurt Vo- 
winckel Verlag. 1950. Pp. 206.) 

Approved as a work of distinction by Julius Petersen and Emil Dovifat. Originally a 
Berlin doctoral dissertation of. 1936, whose publication was prevented at that time by 
Alfred Baeumler as “liberalistisch, positivistiach und philosemitisch.” The Deutsche 
Rundschau was conceived as a German counterpart of the Revue des deux Mondes and 
periodicals like the Quarterly Review and Contemporary Review, as a continuous mirror 

~ reflecting the best in German intellectual life. A special chapter is devoted to the 
famous Geficken affair in 1888 to 1889, after extracts from the 1870-1871 diary of 
Crown Prince Frederick were published in the Deutsche Rundschau. F.T.®. 


L'administration locale à Véprewe de la guerre, 1989-1949. By PIERRE Dove. 
(Paris: Recueil Sirey. Published under the auspices of the Fondation Na- 
tionale des Sciences politiques. 1950. Pp. 402.) 


A comprehensive treatise on regional administrative powers tde the Vichy re- 
gime and their political influence, as an illustration of authoritarian administration. 
The book also deals in great détail with Section 10 of the Constitution of October 27; 
1948, regarding the extension of local liberties. F.1.u. 


La France Equatoriale; Afrique Equatoriale frangaise—Cameroun. By EDOUARD 
TrizpneM AND Burrranp Lempezat. Collections “Terres Lointaines,” 
Vol. I. 2nd ed. (Paris: Société d’ Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et 
Coloniales. 1950. Pp. 285.) 


A veritable encyclopedia on the territory, dealing with history, geography, ‘soptile 
tion, and the various aspects of the political, social and economic life of the region, gath 
` bibliographical and cartographical references. F.T.B. 


Gosudarstvennoe pravo siran narodnoi demokratii [The Constitutional Law of the 
Countries with People’s Democracy]. By N. P, Farserov. (Moscow: Gos. 
izdatel’stvo juridicheskoi literatury. 1949. Pp. 327.) 

Published by the All-Union Juridical Institute of the Ministry of Justice of the 


~ 
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for law institutes and university schools of law. A comprehensive survey, showing step 
by stè the constitutional changes ia the so-called People’s Republica—Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Albania and Mongolia. An introductory 
chapter discusses common features in the fields of social and economic. structure, basic 
rights and duties of the citizen, election laws, and organs of government, and stresses 
cooperation and friendship with the Soviet Union as the most important condition for 
the further development of the People’s Republics. r.v.m. 


k U.8.8.R. and recommended by the U.8.S.R. Ministry of Higher Education.as a textbook 


Io, communista in Russia. By =TrorB Vanni. Testimoni per la storia del 
“nostro tempo.” Collana di memorie, diari e documenti, Vol. Vi (Bologna: 
Cappelli. 2nd ed. 1950. Pp. 266.) 


The sobering experience of an Italian Communist who came to the Soviet Union in 
T May, 1939, as a fugitive from Spain after Franco’s victory. Fle describes his various 
assignments such as with the School for Spanish Orphans, Kolchozy in the Caucasus, 
Sovchozy in the, Crimes, and Radio Moscow. After eight years, he was permitted to 
leave the country. F.T.Đ. 


Feliks Edmundovich Dake By G. M. ere (Moscow: Pravda. 
1950. Pp. 39.) 


Feliks DeztertyAskt. By TADEUSZ DANISZEWSKI. (Warsaw: Książka. 1948. 
Pp. 121.) 


Liubarov’s short biography (a public lecture) of the founder of the Cheka (b. 1877, 
d. 1926), who was also People’s Commissar of Transportation and Chairman of the 
Supreme Economic Council, hails this sinister figure among the founders of the Soviet 
State as an unswerving and staunch supporter of Lenin’s (and Stalini) course and an 
enemy of all deviations. More valuable is Danissewski’s presentation of Dzierkyfiski’s 
“fe, work and fight,” with particular emphasis on his revolutionary activities in 
Lithuania and Poland at the turn of the century. The book has 70 pages of documents, 
including autobiographical notes and letters to his family. ¥.T.Ð. 


Stuttgart im Endstadtum des Krieges. BY KARL ÑTRÖLIN. (Stuttgart: Friedrich 
Vorwerk Verlag. 1950. Pp. 68.1 
} 


As President of the International Association for Housing and City Planning, Stroe- 
"4 ` lin tried repeatedly in 1989 and 1943 to work through the International Committee of 
the Red Cross for the humanization of aerial warfare, especially with regard to the pro- 
tecticn of civilian populations, In 1942, he successfully intervened on behalf of Alsatians 
condemned to death, and was severely reprimanded by Himmler for his interference. 
The booklet traces the process of hia change from a trusting magne Socialist to a 
member of the opposition. F.T.5. 


- Gosudarstvennye dokhody SSSP [The State Revenues in the USSR]. By 
A. K. SucuxKov. (Moscow: Gosfinizdat. 1949. Pp. 192.) 


Admitted as a textbook in special schools of finance by the administration of the 
program for trainees in the Ministry of Finance of the USSR. ¥r.T.B. 


Boletin, de la Biblioteca del Congreso, Nos. 60-72, 1947-8. (Buenos Aires: Bib- 
lioteca del Congreso de la Nazion. 1950). 
A continuation of an indispensable index to Argentine legislation which was revived 


Ay after the election of Peron. Important laws are reprinted, others are indexed chrono- 
logically and topically with full reference. 
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Revista del Instituto ae N ainat VoL IV. (Bogota, Colombia: Instituto 
Etnologico Y de Arqueologia. 1949-50. Pp. 316.) 


One of the most outstanding ethnological reviews in Latin America. The editor, Luis 
Duque Gomes, is currently publishing studies of heretofore isolated Indian communities 
before they become completely assimilated into the Hispanic-American culture. 


NOTE ON RECENT WORKS ON PALESTINE AND ISRAEL 


. The spate of books appearing within the past two years that relate in one way or an- 
- other to the new Jewish state in Palestine is worthy of some note. These writings represent 
a variety of types. They include works of autobiography, personal experience, history, 
international politics and war, government, religion, economics and philosophy. The ma- 
jority of them, naturally, are by Jewish authors. A people that has managed to maintain 
its identity throughout the world as have the Jews in the nineteen centuries since the 
Diaspora would be likely to celebrate with-literary outpouring the re-creation of a Jewish 
state in the land with which their tradition and prophecy have been so intimately bound 
up. Indeed, it need have caused no surprise had there. been a greater stream of writing 
than has yet appeared to memorialize the success of Zionism, to rejoice at the sanctuary 
now absorbing so many of those, displaced by the violence of late. years, to defend the 


means by which the state of Israel came into existence, and in an histori¢ sense to explain ` 


the Jewish outlook wherever Jews are found as separate and distinct population elements. 
It is logical that so many of the recent books on Jewish Paleatine should have come’ 
out in the English language. Aside from its place in world literature, no other contempo- 


rary tongue could reach such a large and appreciative audience. In modern times Jews have i 
nowhere found more security, more ready understanding and more opportunity for ‘the . 


exercise of their religious tenets and their secular ambitions than in England and America. 
In both countries they have prospered; in both they have been listened to; and except for 
the peculiar services of both nations there assuredly would be no Israel today: nor bright 
_ hopes for its future. 

As has been suggested, there is little in the way of a common denominator in the recent 
publications relating to the state of Israel. One of them, in particular, is ancestral to most 
of the rest. As one who at an early stage became identified with the Zionist Movement and 
gave such character to it in the course of a long career thet he became the first president 


of the Republic of Israel, Chaim Weizmann has provided an indispensable background for ` 


an understanding of the impulses culminating in a Jewish national home in Palestine in his - 


autobiographical Trial and Hrror.! Born in Russia and educated there and in Germany, | 


. Weizmann was actively aware throughout his early life of the handicaps and burdens un- ^ 


der which large numbers of Jews in eastern Europe had to labor for bare existence. Thus 
his represents one of the main currents of motivation that looked toward the restoration 
of Jewish authority in Palestine that there might be established in the Holy Land a reftige 
from both political and religious persecution. Many of the problems that came to the fote 
in the final phases of the struggle to set up an independent Jewish statein Palestine, which 


could only be done at the expense of others, undoubtedly reflected in some measure the - 


mortal struggles of Jews in other lands. In noting that there were no pogroms in his native 
‘Russian district, Weizmann remarks that ‘it is a melancholy reflection on, human rela- 


tionships when the.absence of a must be noted as a special circumstance which calls 


for gratitude.” 


Nevertheless, some of the characteristics which often have kept the Jews abate from 


other peoples and which have made them subject to attack also crop out often in Dr. 
Weizmann’s accounts of his earlier years. He observes, for instance, that “there were 


‘times when the non-Jewish world was practically excludéd from our consciousness.” Again: 


1 Trial and Error; The Autobiography of Chaim Weizmann. (N ew York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. ae vii, 498. $5.00.) 
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he says, owe were séparated from the peasanta by à whole inner universe of memories and 

i experiences”; and he recalls with relish the delight with which he and other Jewish students 
baited and tormented their’ Russian teachers. “Thus, a triumphed, i in the: midet of 
oppression.” 

Dr. Weizmann’s account, while a paua iarative desio, 18 likely to remain the 
principal source book for the student of Zionism. In it he records his “trials and errors,” 
and in so doing ‘discloses the various sages in the evolution of the plan to seize upon any 
. favorable moment in the contests of the great powers to obtain a charter for a Jewish 
‘national home in Palestine, accompanied, if possible, by political powers. As President of 
the International Zionist Céngresa for a number of years, it is natural that he should iden- 
tify the Zioniét_program with his own personal aspirations to a considerable extent. Ac- 
cording to one of his critics, his sense cf responsibility in these matters has led to some dis- 
tortion of the actual circumstances under which Zionism as a movement originated and 
assumed characteristic form. 

= The critical student, indeed, would be well advised to read Dr. Weizmann’s booki in the 
| light of the study made by Rabinowies in his Fifiy Years of Zionism, whose “aim .. . is 
j to draw... attention to a number of errors, inaccuracies and discrepancies, as well as con- 
“Ks clusions.... ” He sets down in this review an impressive number of points which he 
~ finds not to be entirely i in accord with established fact. Perhaps his principal criticiem lies 
in the relatively incidental credit given to Theodor. Herzl, as the actual founder of the 
. Zionist Movement, in Trial and Error. Rabinowicz regarde Herzl as “the first Jewish . 
statesman since the destruction of Jerusalem” and thinks that Weizmann could have ac- 
_ complished little except for Hersl’s basic work in Great Britain and elsewhere. He remarks 
that “Dr. Weizgmann’s method of substituting a retrospective judgment for i impressions 
gained at the time is clearly discernible.” 
- In attempting to place the work o7 Herzl in proper perspective, Rabinowicz points out 
that Weismann, throughout most of his career, took no stock in Hersl’s concept of state 
Zionism and that-he therefore has discounted the work of his predecessor; only when con- 
fronted with the reality of Israel “after a struggle of fifty years against Herslianism,” did 
he accept the principle of statehood and the mass immigration of Jews into Palestine 
which is a concomitant of that principle. “Trial and Error, Rabinowicz insists, “persists 
in accentuating ideal and basic differences which, ... as seen in retrospect, do not exist.” 
Heimplies that a considerable part of Trial and Error is wishful thinking, but charitably 
suggests that some of the errors may be due to Dr. Weizmann’s collaborators who may 
_ have bean more concerned with effect than with fact. i 

_ Quite in contrast with Rabinowios’ work is a highly idealized biography of. Weizmann . 
-by Rachel Baker.? In the creation of a new nation a certain amount of hero-worship is 

_- inevitable and perhaps even essential for welding dissident elements together. Idealism, 
however, is not always a sound base for the practical business of everyday life: The human 
interest of Mrs. ‘Baker’s account thu3 can not well be compared with the painstaking re- 
searches of Rabinowicz, to which the political scientist and the historian will turn in their 

efforts to measure the stature of the man who'i is so widely Tagida as the symbol of the 
forces which have joined tò bring forth the nation of Israel. i 
Among the writers who have attempted to arrive sprecuvaly at an appieieal of the 
several elements comprising the Palestine problem, Frank C. Sakran.has accomplished a 
useful piece of work in his Palestine Dilemma; Arab Rights Versus Zionist Aspirations.‘ As 


.2 Fijly Years of Zionism. By Osrar K. RABINOWICE. (London: Robert Anscombe & 
AA Ltd. 1950. Pp. 131. 7s 6d.) 
3 Chaim. Weizmann; Builder of a N ation. By Do Baxar. (New Zork: Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc. 1950. Pp. 180. $2.75.) a 
l t Palestine Dilemma; Arab Righte Versus Zionist’ Aspirations. By FRANE C. Saxnan. 
' (Washington, D. C:: Public Affairs Press. 1948. Pp. viii, 280. $3.25.) This book was re- 
À viewed in the April, 1949, issue of tkis journal, pp. 305-6. 
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he aptly remarks, “despite a flood of literature on the subject, the Arab side has not been 
‘adequately presented in thig country.” This might suggest a partisan attitude which. the 
author undoubtedly believes that he has managed to avoid. Sakran treats his. subject 
under three main heads: the country and its people, Palestine in history, and “the present 
muddle.” He believes that the Arabs who were and are resident in Palestine have been 
wronged and that “it would be sheer folly for the Arabs to surrender their rights in Pales- 
tine in order that it may be ‘developed’ by another-people.” He is not optimistic as to the 
future of Palestine. He thinks that the creation of Israel by military force means the 
permanent enmity of the Arab nations, particularly since “Zionism has proved that it is 
expansionist by nature.” ‘Partition of Palestine will settle nothing,” he concludes, “and 
worse still, it contains the seed of war.’ 

A more recent book, The Realities of American-Palestine Relations,’ is “a history of 
United States concern with ‘Palestine from the time of the appointment of the first con- 
sular agent in Jerusalem in 1882 through the most recent troublous events.” The book is 
based to a large extent on materials not previously consulted with reference to Palestine 
problems, notably files of the Department of State in the National Archives and manu- 
scripts in the Library of Congress. It is a competent pieca of historical work, uncolored— 
as far as one can judge—by personal prejudice regarding Palestine issues. The final chap- 
ter, “The Changeling Policy,” is an excellent account of the behind-the-scenes influencés 
that led to the United States recognition of Israel and that explain present American- 
Israel relations. 

Hurewits’ The Struggle for Palestine, “a study of the Palestine problem since 1936 
against the background of a world distracted by the ordeals of an approaching war, the war 
itself, and the fumbling for peace,” is a work of great and lasting merit. Written by one 
with an intimate first-hand knowledge of the Middle East and fully documented from offi- 
. cial sources, the book deserves to be characterized as a definitive work within the field of ` 
its compass. Not only has the author incorporated a great deal of factual information in 
his volume, including statistical detail where it will serve for clarification or for emphasis 
in the text, but he has also supplied a mature interpretation of the forces at work in 
Palestine. He has dealt judiciously, yet firmly, with the many controversial issues which . 
make up the Palestine problem. For example, his analysis of the growth of Jewish popula- 
tion and industry, with balanced references to the indigenous Arab community, is note- 
worthy. By way of explaining the resort to force late in the 40’s, he stiys of the disorders 
of 1936-38 that they “taught the lesson that the use of violence as a, political weapon . 
produced results which otherwise appeared unobtainable.” 

Among other highlights of the book, it may be observed that the author’s treatment 
of the pro-British tactics of the Jewish Agency as a means of undermining the White - 
Paper of 1939 and of outbidding the lukewarm Arabs is illuminating. Dissensions among 
the Jewish groups themselves are brought into the clear. Zionism as an economic threat 
to the entire Arab East is well discussed. In dealing with the activities of the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, the author fails to point out the prejudicial circumstances - 
. under which the American section of the Committee approached its task; but the schemes 
of certain elements in the United States Government and treir bearing on the termination 
of the Mandate, on the one hand, and the opening of the Arab-Zionist war, on the other, 
‘are admirably handled. Both Araba and Jews, he remarks, “had been sucked into the 
vortex of Big-Power rivalries, which served to obscure the merits of the Palestine problem 
and to vitiate the findings of an impartial investigation.” When Britain relinquished the ; 
Mandate there were no Arab political institutions to fill the void. The Jews, on the other 
hand, had made plans, and when the declaration of independence was announced the 


5 The. Realities of American-Palestine Relations. By Franx E. MANUEL. (Washington, i 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1949. Pp. viii, 378. $5.00.) This book was reviewed in the 
October, 1949, issue of this journal, pp. 1071-2. 

6 The Sirugele for Palestine. By J. C. Hurnewirz: (N ew York: W. W. Norton and Com- 
pany, Inc. 1950. Pp. 404. $6.00.) ~ - 
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State of Israel was ready. Hurewits roncludes with the observation that Israel’s ultimate 
survival in the nature of things will be- determined as much by the outcome of the cold 
war as by the ability of the Jews and Arabs to establish friendly relations. 

Two other books which purport to deal comprehensively with Palestine and the rise 
of Iarael may be mentioned, though neither can claim much credit for objectivity. Arthur 
Koestler, a journalist, has presented in Promise and Fulfilment; Palestine 1917-1949" a 
“subjective pursuit of the objective truth,’ which aptly applies. Part I on “Background” 
is a fair and reasonably dispassionete, summary. Part II, “Close-up,’”’ is, as he says, a 
“close and coloured” view of the Jewish war and of incidents in the creation of the new 
state. Part UI, “Perspective,” is a rational treatment of the political structure of Israel 
and what the author believes to be ite priricipal problems and handicaps—the trend toward 
theocracy, in particular. Koestler believes that the existence of independent Israel is due 
mainly to purely subjective factors plus that margin of chance “which orthodox determin- 
iste always tend to overlook.” Although a British subject and the sometime recipient of _ 
British official aid, he bitterly denounces British Palestine policy. At the same time, he 
gives little credit to the United States, which supplied the improbable element that made 
Israel possible. He deplores terroriem-but considers its use in the struggle for Israel as 


' “morally justified.” In sorting out the essentials in the rise of Israel he has written fear- 


lessly and has produced a useful volume. 

In the same general category beongs Dunner’s The Republic of Israel; Its History and 
Its Promise, which is an extremely one-sided, ill-organized survey of J ewish history, the 
Zionist movement, and the rise of Iscael. Dr. Dunner i is obsessed with the wrongs done the 


- Jews, principally, he implies, because of religious prejudice. In the realm of contemporary 


politics, he ia bittér because Transjordan was “lopped off” from Palestine, all of which, he 
seems to believe, belongs in Jewish hands, He takes a very dark view of the Arabs and 


. absolves the Jews from all responsibi ity for the Palestine war. He alao expresses a conviction 


of British “guilt” for many unfortunate circumstances, including Arab illiteracy, Hitler’s 


-~ murder of hundreds of thousands of Jews, and the resort to Arab-Jewish hostilities in 


Palestine. Some of his statements ring strangely: this, for example, that the Arab land in 


` Palestine purchased by the Jews was “mostly the land which Arabs'and British officials 


had deemed uncultivable.” He does not appear-to realize that except for the very con- 
siderable aid furnished by the Jews of America-—to say nothing of the Christians—the‘ 
outlook for Israel would be dim, indeed. AN in all, it may be doubted that the book has 
accomplished much of value. 

Iustrative of the confusion in U.N. and Anglo-American councils at the time of the 
sudden termination of British mandate.authority and the outbreak of Arab-Jewish hostili- 


` ties are the personal accounts of two members of the Anglo-American Committee of-In- 


quiry on Palestine and one membez of the United Nations Special Committee on Pales- 
tine. Bartley C. Crum,‘ one of the American contingent in the earlier investigation, con- | 
fesses, his prior ignorance of the Pzlestine problem, but is no less hesitant in placing the 


’ blame for the impasse in Arab~Jowish relations on Great Britain or in viewing Palestine 


as the.proving ground for democracy. His frequent intemperate statements are those of 
a man far removed from the world of realities. One of his opposite numbers in the British 


contingent of the Committee, Richerd Crossman,” although more restrained in expression, 


* Promise and Fulfilment; Palestine 1917-1949. By Anvuurn Koxsrizr. (New York: 
Macmillan Company. 1949. Pp. xv, 835. $4.00.) This book was reviewed in the March, 
1950, issue of this jo urnal, pp. 213-4. 

“8 The Republic of Teraa: Tig History and Its Promise. By Josnpa Dunner. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 195). Pp. xvi, 269. $4.76.) 

? Behind the Silken Curtain; d Personal Account of Anglo-American Diplomacy in 
Palestine and the Middle Hast. BY BARTLEY C. Crum. (New York: Rimon & Schuster. 1947. 
Pp. xiv, 297. $3.75.) 

‘10 Palestine Mission; A Personal Record. By RICHARD Crossman. (London: Hamish 
Hamilton, 1947. Pp. 256. 10s 6d.) 
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is hardly less partisan in his espousal of the Zionist cause. Both writers have dwelt largely 
on incidents of travel and observation. Jorge Garcfa-Granados," a Guatemalan and a 
member of the United Nations Special Committee on Palestind from May, 1947, to May, 


1948, in a similar personal narrative, records his satisfaction over the fact that the United - 


‘Nations plan’ of settlement of the Palestine problem miscarried and that the Jews were 
able to create their own independent state ‘in the same way in which every: people through 
history has won freedom.” The highlight of the book is the vivid account of the reaction 
‘of the various national delegations at the United Nations to the unheralded announcement 
of United States recognition of the provisional government of Israel, 

Features of the Arab-Jewish troubles, culminating in the war of 1948, are treated i in 
a number of the books adverted to in this survey. Experiment in Anarchy, written by the 
last Chairman of the Jerusalem Municipal Commission, is one of the best possible first- 
hand accounts of conditions in and about Jerusalem during the waning days of the 


Mandate. He gives a very good and objective picturé of the anomalous position occupied 


-by Great Britain in consequence of promises“to the Arabs, on the one hand, and the 
Balfour Declaration, on the other. Another recent book, The Army of Israel," by an 
officer of the Zionist forces, deals specifically and exclusively with military operations in 
Palestine in 1948. It is a straightforward account, largely innocent of political, digreasions, 
and well illustrated with photographs and maps. 


- The deterioration of the situation-in Palestine, as Britieh authority waned, from snes | 


riots and organized raids to open hostilities, naturally has given rise to discussions in print l 


_ of the issues involved and the policies of the great powers. One of these polemics came from 
the pen of a former U. S. Under Secretary of State, Sumner Welles. In his; We Need Not 
. Fail,“ written before the outcome of the Arab-Jewish war could be foreseen, he lays much 
blame for local troubles on the vacillations of American policy. Obviously he had little 
use for (or knowledge of) the Arabs, He reaches the conclusion that “By using all of our 
iùfluence to prevent the birth of an independent Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine we 
have been... préventing the creation of the one Near Eastern state that would prove 


`~- to be a true democracy, and a democracy that, because of the manner of being of its ` 


people, as well as because of their own self-interest, would unquestionably be an unswerv- 
ing supporter of the Western cause.” Being concerned solely with the welfare and future 
prospects of the state of Israel, Jeremiah Ben-Jacob™ raises the question, ‘Will the 


United States stand by the young nation?” He concludes that there is reason to believe. 


~ -thatit will, while he regards Soviet policy toward Israel as “extremely contradictory and 
unpredictable. ” He believes-that ‘in resisting and overpcwering the Arab League Israel 
has performéd a singular service to humanity,” and that ‘at has made possible the release 

- of constructive forces among the Arab peoples and thé usa of a new spirit of regional co- 
operation.” Ben-Jacob thinks that it was equally miraculous that Israel came into 

. existence and that it has since been able to pursue a policy of neutrality in the cold war 
“based ‘on friendship with the two rival world powers.” Ha seems to regard these circum- 
‘stances as pointing the way to a kind of divine mission, that of making “a distinct con- 


‘tribution to the arithmetic of international justice.” Another, meatier, volume written in 


u The Birth of Israel; The Drama As I Saw It. By Joram Gancfa-GRANADos. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1948. Pp. ix, 291, v. $3.00.) 
n Experiment in Anarchy. By R. M. Gnavus, (London: Victor Gollancz Ltd. 1949. Pp. 
238. 15s.) - 
8 The Army of Israel. By Lr. Cor. Mosam P RARLMAN. (New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1950. Pp. xiv, 256. $5. 00.) 
M We Need Not Fail. By Sumner WELLES. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. 
Pp. xiv, 143: $2.50.) 
18 The Rise of Israel. BY JEREMIAH BEN-JACOB. nen York: Grosby House. 1949. Pp. 
+ 217. Ai 00.) 
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admiration of the new state of Isracfis Kenneth W. Bilby’s New Star in the Near East.¥ 
Bilby believes that there is little room for sentiment in the world of practical affairs. “Only 
the status quo counts,” he Bays. Applying this line.of philosophy, he remarks, “Political 
. recognition follows the rule of conquest:..... You govern where your soldiers stand. . 

Never compromise territorial gains fòr the sake ofan ephemeral political advantage.” The 
books principal contribution lies in its assessment of developments since the armistice. 
The author believes that the Arak states will attempt å “second round” with: Israel. 
“It is my contention .... that no treaty, no scrap of paper, will be able tordry up the vast 
reservoir of. animosity and suspicion in the Middle East.” For the most part, however, he 
views the, Arab with contempt. He gives an excellent a¢count of the disorders which have 
threatened the internal security of Israel. He remarks, “terrorism, as a weapon to achieve 
political ends, reniains fresh in the minds of its progenitors in Israel. Its potential danger 


- stems from ne extreme ease with which it can. be revived. ” His treatment of Communism se 


. in Israel might leave thé reader concerned over the aize and character of that element, ‘ 
‘ but he concludes that “America can. confidently base its policy on [the] assumption . 
that the socialist labor regime will not swing into the Russian. orbit.” 

The Ruadian case for Israel is represented by Abraham’ Magil, whose ‘Israel in Crista!" 
is as thoroughly anti-American as the author could ‘contrive to make it. He begins his dis- 
cussion with a remarkable definition of objectivity: he says that he was a partisan of the 
strugglea'and aspirations of the people of Israel and that “such partisanship i is inseparable 
from objective historic truth.” His remarks throughout are similarly warped. He states 
dogmatically, for example, that “The Palestine policy [of the United States] was the evil 
fruit of the Truman Doctrine-and the Marshall Plan. With the creation of the Jewish state, 
the old guard of imperialism did not surrender. There, opened a new and sordid ohapter, 
called United Nations mediation and conciliation, though'a more accurate namé would 
be Anglo-American strangulation. n . Although a New Yorker, Magil segs-good only in the 
‘aims of the Soviet. Union, which “wanta nothing of the Middle East except freedom from 
‘ war and the threat of war.” He regards Malik as. Tsrael’s best friend on the [U.N,] 
Security Council.” United States oil companies operating in the Middle East are the 
“Middle Kast -plinderbund.” He asserts that the present Israel government is disloyal: 
“to side with the chief architect of the North Atlantic-Pact is to back the chief threat to 
Israel’s independence. ” It would be unprofitable to advert here to the many ways in which 
ad ‘author repeats characteristic Communist charges’ of American “imperialism” and 

“aggression.’ ’ He concludes with‘a program for Israel of the nationalization of all foreign- 
owned concessions; the, nationalization of all imports; and the establishment. of state- 
owned industrial and ‘cooperative oe. enterprises in close accord with Soviet. 
. Russia. -` 
In complete contrast with the two preceding works’ is the small book Palestine Is Our 
Business by. Millar Burrows.18 Mr. Burrows feels that “Zionism is basically“and logically 
: wrong . .. .”? “The right.of a. majority of the people of a country to ‘choose thair own 
a e -would hardly be questioned,” he'thinks. ‘The Zionist assumption was that 
the right should be exercised‘ only when the majority had become J ewish.” He emphasizes 
this point by citing the refusal of the Zionists to accept any form of self-governmént i in 
Palestine while they remained a minority. He places the action of the Arab states in the 
Arab-Jewish war of 1948 in a rather unusual light-by stating that “the armies of the Arab 
nations invaded Palestine only in the sense that.the American ‘Army invaded England : 


` New Star tn the Near Fast. By Kunneru W. Bripy. oarden City, New ‘York: 
Doubleday & Company. 1950. Pp. 279. $3.50.) 
1 Terael in. Crisis. By A. B. Maar. (New York: International Publishers. 1950. Pp. - 
224, $2.50.) -4 
18 Palestine is Our Business. By MILLAR BÙRROWS. (Philadelphia: Westminster Press. 
. 1949. a 103: a . 
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during World War IT. The Arabs of Palestine welcomed them as their defenders against 
„the Jews.” He adds that “the native people of Palestine cannot be held responsible for 
what has really caused the whole trouble, the imposition upon them of an enormous body 


of immigrants from other lands, with ways very different from theirs and speaking a lan- | . 


guage they do not understand.” In conclusion, Burrows voices a deep céncern: “Tf the 
. pro-Russian elements in Israel should someday -become dominant, our support of Israel 
might turn out to have given Russia a bridgehead behind our defenses in Turkey and 
Iran. ...: At best the position of the Israeli Government as between East and West is — 
neutral .... Neutrality may be in the interests of world peace, but it is not in accord with 
the confident assurance which has often been expressed tkat Israel would be a strong ally 
for us in case of conflict with Russia.” In the present state of world affairs, this is the key 
question in the minds of a great many Americans. Undoubtedly it will be the principal 
factor in the years ahead not only in shaping the attitude of most ‘Americans toward the _ 
Republic of Israel but also in determining the place Israel is to oogupy in the Middle 
East and in the world at large. J 

HäLroRD L. Hosxrns. 
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Pinkney, David H. Nationalization on Trial: France, Yale Review. Autumn, 1950. 
Ragionieri, Ernesto. Gaetano Salvemini, Storico e Politico. ‘Belfagor. Septembar, 1950. 
Sturmthal, Adolf. Democratic Socialism i in Europe. World Polstics. October, 1950. 
Suel, Maro. La Défense Nationale et la Constitution du 27 Octobre 1946. Revue du’ 
Drott Public- July-September, 1950. 
Temmerman, J. A. Aspects - Coustitutionnals de la Question Royale en Belgique. 
-Parliamentary Afairs. Autumn, 1950. 
Trente Ans d’Histoire du Parti Communiste Frangais. Cahiers du Communisme. Spe- 
cial Issue, December, 1950. 
.Varloot, Jean. Le Parti Communiste A Trente Ans: Le Parti Communiste, les Intel- 
lectuels et la Nation. La Nouvelle Critique. December, 1950. 
Virally, M. Remarques sur le Projet de Loi portant Statut Général des Entreprises 
~Publiques: La Revus Administrative. July-August, 1950. ‘ 
- Waline, Marcel. La Grève des Agents dés Services Publics; Valeur Juridiqns du Pré- 
ME de la Constitution. Revue du Droit Public. July-September, 19650. 
Weill-Raynall, Etienne. Les Classes Sociales et les Partis Politiques en France. La . 
ee Soctaltate. December, 1950. ; 
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Soviet Union and Eastern Turon 


- 1917-1950. U.S.S.R. Information Bulletin. Kovember 7, 1950. 

Alessandrini, Federico. Stato. e Chiesa in. Polonia. Studium. October, 1950. : 

Arnold, G. L. Stalinism. Political Quarterly. October-December, 1950. a 

Creighton, Harriet B. Political Control of Science i in the U.8.8.R. Oberlin College, 
1950. - 

Czechoslovak Rendile Three Years of Planning in the Czechoslovak People’s Demoo- 
racy. (Translated from the Csech.] 1949. 

Constitution .of the People’s Republic of Albania. Boston, Gmie for the Defense 
_of Albania. 

Hazard, John N. Soviet Socialism and Private Enterprise. New York Untversity Law 
Review, July, 1950; 

Inkelea, Alex. Social Stratification and Mobility in the Soviet Union: pao 000, 
American Sociological Renew. August, 1950. 
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ca 


kana Stephen I D. The Methods of Communist “Coniqueet: Hungary 1944-1947, 


World Politics. October, 1950,” 


-~ Mikoian, Anastas Ivanovich. Tho. Camp of Socialis and the Camp of Capitalism. 
Moscow, Foreign Languages, Publications House, 1950. 

Neumann, Robert G. Constitutional Documents. o East-Central Europe. Journal- of 
Politics, November, 1950. 
_ Nikolaev, Nikolai P. L'Organisation | Judiciaire- Soviétique. Le Mondo Aran ala Sep- 
tember; 1950. 

Pipes, Richard E. The First Experiment in Soviét National Polioy: the Bashkir Re- 


_ public; 1917-1920. Russian Review. October, 1950. 


Ramadier, Paul.-L’Union Sovistique et le Probléme Atomique. La Revue Socialiste, 
November, 1950. 

Soblezinger, Rudolf. Recent Soviet Historiography. Soviet Siudies October, 1960. 

School Reform in Czechoslovakia. SEITURA from the Czech by Stephen Jolly and 
F..O. Stein.] Prague, Orbis, 1949. e l 

Tito. Workers ia Faotoris i in Vuzonlavis: Belgrade, 1950. 


Near and Middle Bast :. 2 = 2 a 


_ Der N ahe und Mittlere Osten. vorrit August, 1950. 
' Iran: Past'and Present. Teheran, Bank Melli Iran Press, 1950. 


'Iwais, Ya’ Qub. Greater Syria Plan.and Its Hintorigm Background a8 Represented i inn o, 


the Egyptian. Press. Cairo, 1950. : 
Turkish Elections. of 1950 and United States Reaction. Turkey Today. peas 12, 


Far East a 7 l f 

Chou, En-Lai. Gonictidats: and Devəlop the ERT of une Chinese People. 
Soviet Press Translations. November 1, 1950. - 

Engrebretson, “T. O. Agriculture and Land Reform in Korea.. Foreign Ameira 
” October, 1950. | 

Hoang, Yan Co. Un. Peuple ‘Qui Renait: ie Viet Nat devant les Problèmes de PIn- | 
dépendance. Paris, J. Vitiano, 19&0. . ~ 

~ Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in the Russian Language, compiled 


oat 


-by A. Parry, J. T. Dorosh and E. G. Doroah. ee Library of Congress, Reference 
3 _ Department, 1950. 


Korea: An Annotated Bibliog-aphy of Publications i in Western Languages, coupled.” 
by H. D. Jones and R. L. Winkler. Washington, Library of Congress, Reference Depart- 
ment, 1950. = 

` Lindbeck, John. M. H. Communism, Islam aad N ationalism i in China. ‘Review of Poli- 
tics. October, 1950, 

Manifesto to the Peasants of Aaa. M onthly Bulletin of ‘the I nlornationa Peasant Union. 
September—October, 1950. 

Mao, Peering, On: E 8 Democratic Rule. Maraist Pamphlets Number 5, 1950.. 


INTERNATIONAL. LAW AND RELATIÓNS 


America’s Second Cřusade. ‘By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN; (Chicago: Henry | 


Regnery Company. 1950. Pp. viii, 372. $3.75.) — 


Those who Bee almost notaing good in Ahe tan foreign: policy” duhi the 
-last two decades will welcome this work -by, @ seasoned observer of the inter- 
national scene as a brilliant contribution to historical revisionism. Those who 
-- feel that nomena for the’ tragic turn of world affairs lies ian outside 
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” of'Washington will classify Chamberlin with Beard, Morgenstern, Barnes, and 


other spokesmen of the new disillusionment. The charges which fill Mr. Cham- 
berlin’s pages are indeed formidable ones, and should be seriously considered, 
however extreme they may appear. Here are-some samples: Germany and 
Russia should have been left “to shoot it out to their hearts’ content” (p. 348). 
“There is no proof that Britain and France would ever have been attacked if 
they had not gone to war on the Polish issue” and “no factual evidence” 
has been unearthed of any Nazi plan ‘for offensive action against the Western 
Hemisphere” (p. 93). As far as the United States is concerned, World ‘War II 
was ‘Roosevelt’s war. The danger to this country “was grossly exaggerated” 
(p. 135). The peace was lost while the war was being won. “America’s crusading 


interventionists .. . were guilty of a colossal error in judgment and perspective” ~ 


in their appraisal of “Soviet motives and intentions” (p. 348). “America’s 
Second Crusade was a product of illusions which are already bankrupt” 


(p. 853). One bécomes almost mesmerized by the marshaling of one damning. 


‘indictment after another. Yet the serious student knows that indictment is no 
substitute for a careful weighing of the facts. Although the fruits of World 
War II have been bitter, there is more to the story of “America’s Second Cru- 
sade” than blunders and betrayals, acquiescence in injustice, and “all-out 
appeasement. ” In attempting to fix responsibility for America’s involvement 
in the war, is it not high time to look beyond the White House to the realities 
of international politics 1 in the years prior to Pearl Harbor? The’ charges that 


this was Roosevelt’s war, and that “Hitler really won the war,” can only be - 


labeled as grotesque distortions. Toward the end of his bitter volume Mr. 
Chamberlin remarks: “Americans cannot wring their hands in hopeless dis- 
ilusionment”’ (p. 353); but the only positive policy he advocates is the rebuild- 
ing of Germany and Japan “as bastions against Soviet imperialist communism” 
(p. 355). Eventually, let us hope, we shall have objective and carefully docu- 
mented studies of the origins of the Second World War. Until such time, the 
prophets of disillusion and the champions of “America’s Second Crusade” 
will have their day.—Norman D. Parmmr, University of Pennsylvania. 


Major Problems of United States Foreign Policy 1960-1961. By THE INTERNA- 


TIONAL Stupies GROUP or Brooxines Instrrorion. (Washington D.C.: 
_ Brookings Institution. 1950. Pp. xiii, 416. Cloth $3.00. Paper $1.50.) 


This is the fourth annual volume in a series of analytical surveys of the 
major problems of United States foreign policy. Monthly summaries of events 
supplement the annual compendium. In organization the current volume fol- 
lows the pattern of its predecessors. Part one is a survey. of the present position 


of the United States. Part two analyzes current problems with particular refer- 
ence to the policies of the United States. The third part is given over to a. 


problem paper. The distinctive feature of the series lies in the emphasis on 


the “problem approach” to foreign policy. As stated in the preface “this con- — 


sists primarily in placing the authors and the users in the position of govern- 


‘ment officials = discharging their responsibilities in the fouton: of spe- 
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cific problems, must keep in mind the entire field of international relations, 
the interests and objectives of the United States, the various factors at home 
and abroad that condition American policy decisions, and the alternative 


courses of action that are open to the United States in the solution of a par- 


ticular problem.” Hitherto this creatment was reserved for the problem papers 
in the third part. The present volume injects this technique into the second 
part where functional and geographical problems are analyzed. Thus, under 
the Doctrine of Recognition, the statement appears: “The problem is to re- 
examine the United States doctrine of recognition and its applicability in the 
present world situation.” After an analysis of this statement with particular 
reference to Communist Chins, four principle issues, together with several 
subsidiary ones, are put before the reader. This interspersion of current prob- 
lems with alternative lines that lie before the policy makers provides a better 
focus for those who use the proalem method as a pedagogical device. Previous 
volumes offered three or four “problem papers” prepared by the Institution 
and worked over by participarts at the annual seminars. The latest volume | 
has only one such paper, “The Security and Stability of Southeast Asia.” 

Other papers will be prepared as pamphlets that may be purchased separately. 
This volume is more readable tian earlier ones and should be more acceptable 
to upper division and graduate students. This reviewer still has reservations 
that it will appeal to the “general reader” and adult discussion groups.— 
ÅLBERT C. F. Wesrenar, University of New Mexico. i 


The American Impact on Russia; Diplomatic and Ideological, 1784-1917. By 
Max M. Lasmrson. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 441. 
$5.00.) l . 


The present volume, as its title suggests, attempts an all-embracing survey 
of the ideological and diplomatic influence of the United States upon Russia 
from the days of Catherine the Great to the eve of the Bolshevik Revolution. 
According to Mr. Laserson, throughout this troubled period of over a century, 
the United States in Russian ayes ‘was ever the enfant terrible of the West, 
the fascinating, restless reformer and revolutionary, for long decades the sole 
standard-bearer of republicanism, and later the personification of economic 


‘progress and technological efficiency.” At the same time, the author contends 


that American diplomacy vis-à-vis Russia was comparatively ineffectual 
because of the relative ignorance on the part of our representatives abroad 
of the state to which they were accredited. The relations of Russia and this 
country must ever be an absorbing subject—especially for us living now, when, 
in conjunction with political animosity, Soviet researchers are eagerly trying 
to obscure and disparage every Western contribution to Russian thought. 
Hence, we ought to be grateful for this work by a Russian scholar with as 
varied a background as Mr. Laserson possesses. Unfortunately, however, 
and contrary to the exeggerasions of cover advertisement and preface, The 
American. Impact on Russia is neither “highly original” nor “the first of its 
kind in English.” To an important extent, it is a diligent reworking from stud- 
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ies—such as those of Frank Golder, Anatole Mazour, Foster Rhea a: Dulles, and fh 
others already published in English. and readily available in any scholarly ` A 
library. In other words, the “field of American influence on Europe” is not as > 
“neglected” as the author and his publisher would have us believe. It should 
further be added that the treatment of such outstanding Russian radicals 

. a8 Bakunin, Lavrov, Kropotkin and Breshkovski—all significantly affected 

by an AMCAN impact”—is totally inadequate. Finally, the book lacks a 
bibliography, critical or otherwise. Lest these remarks be considered unduly l 
harsh; we should observe that once the dubious claim to “pioneer attempt” - 

is dropped, Mr. Laserson’s ambitious study will undoubtedly be found worthy . 
of notice—in large part -as a popularization of already eee materials—- _ 
Davip Hucut, Bowdoin College. . i 


India and the United States’ Political and Penim Badione. By Lawrence K. . T 
ROSINGER. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. vii; 149. $2.75.) _ z 


This book, which is issued under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific oe 
Relations, is based upon study and travel in India in 1949-50. After a back- 
ground sketch of Indian-American relations down to 1945, the author studies 
the postwar period in fair detail. There are separate chapters on Nehru’s 
, policy of neutrality; domestic economic policy. and its effect on relations with 
the United States; Indonesia; Kashmir and the United Nations; and the place 
of India in the British Commofiwealthi Mr. Rosinger meticulously refrains . 
from expressing his own opinion on these matters, and limits himself to a careful. - 
` presentation of the facts. The result is a valuable and illuminating contribution _ 
to our understanding of the place of India in world affairs. The author makes 
it clear that Nehru has no intention of siding with the United States in the 
cold wa'r if he can help it; and that he would meet with serious domestic oppo- 
sition if he tried to do so. American financial and technical help is badly wanted 
in the program of industrialization and agricultural betterment; but there is a 
good deal of suspicion of American economic imperialism, especially among the . * 
rank and file of Nehru’s supporters. The author believes, however, that Nehru Be 
is moving closer to the United States in his political and economic policy.— 
" Lennox.A. Murs, University of M tnnesota. Z 


VA History of the Far East in Modern Times. By Harotp M. VINACKE. (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950. Pp. xix, 785. $5.00.) 
Fifth edition (fourth edition 1941). Major additions are the inclusion of World 


War II and postwar developments through 1949 and greater attention to Southeast -. 
Asia, Indonesia and the Philippines. 


Principles and Problems of International Politics; Selected ia ` EDITED 
BY Hans J.. MORGENTHAU AND Kennetu W. THOMPSON. (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. Pp. xiv, 68, xii, $4.00.) - 

A book of readings, with extracts from the writings of Alexander Hamilton, Wood- 


row Wilson, Gladstone, Disraeli, Lenin, Truman, Marshall, Kennan, Churchill, and 
others, making a total of 66 solectious. 
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International Law Documents; 1948-1949. Preparep BY U. 8. Navan War 

T - Corpses. (Washington D. C.: Government Ponet Offce. 1950. Pp. vii, 264. 
` $1.25.) l 
. Prepared in collaboration with Professor-Manley 0. Hudson of Harvard University. 

-This volume of a well-known series deals with international organization, trials of war 


criminals, rights of littoral states, sirlaw, Antarctic territories, and constitutional provi- 
sions since 1945 relating to international law. : 


Documentary Textbook on the Untted Nations; Humanity’s March Towards 
- Peace. By J. Evasnm Harupy. (Los Angeles: Center for International 
Understanding. 1950. Pp. xxvii, 1470. $12.50.) 


Second edition of a useful collection of documents and official actions, with enlarged 
bibliographies, revised to J anuary, 1950. . 


J Towards A World Community; Selected Speeches. PREPARED BY THE MOUNT 
HOLYOKE INSTITUTE on THE Unrrep Nations. (South Hadley, Massachu- 
p setts. 1950. Pp. 184. $2.00.) - 


Texts or summaries of twenty-five speeches delivered at thé Third Annual Session of 
the Mount Holyoke Institute on the United Nations in the summer of 1950. Topics 


covered are technical assistance and Point IV, Germany and Japan in the community . 


~~» 4 of nations, regional forces in international relations, and the United Nations and pros- 
pects for a world community. 


. The Diplomacy of the Dollar; First Era 1919-1988. By Hurpurt Furs. (Balti-- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 1950. Pp. vii, 81. $2.25.) 

Lectures by a member of the Institute for Advanced Study, formerly adviser in the 

Department of State on international economic affairs. The title and its treatment are 


intended to demonstrate financis! means of accomplishing public ends in foreign rela- 
tions as distinguished from the p-ivate objectives of the old dollar diplomacy. 


The Security of the Middle East; A Problem Paper. PREPARED BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES Group cr THe Brooxmwes- Instrrution. (Washington, 
j D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 1950. Pp. v, 66. Paper, $.60.) 


Anglo-American Economic Rerations; A Problem Paper. PREPARED BY THE 
INTERNATIONAL Stupizs Grour or TH» Brooxines Insrirution. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution. 1950. Pp. vi, 74. Paper, $.60.) 

Inaugurating a series of short studies on problems of fofeign policy confronting the 
United States. Each paper traces the background.and development of the problem 


specified, identifies the main current issues, and analyzes the courses of action open to 
our government, Bibliographies are included. 


' Albert Gallatin and the Oregon Problem; A Study in E Diplomacy. 
By FREDERICK MERK. See ee University Press. 1950.- Pp. 
xili, 97. $2.50.) 


A case study of the negotiation of 1827 between Great Britain and the United duta 

which led to the indefinite continuance of joint occupation of Oregon. The diplomatio 

3 process is illuminsted by carefu: examination of historical, economic, political and per- - 
; sonality factors on both sides, f-om primary sources. 
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The Genesis of Russophobia in Great Britain; A Study of-the Interaction of Policy 
and Opinion. By Joun Howes Gumason. (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press: 1950. Pp. ix, 314. $5.00.) 


A detailed analysis of Anglo-Russian jalanan, political and economic, between 1815 


and 1841. Harvard Historical Studtes, Vol. LVII. 


International Crime and the U. K.. Constitution. By OLIVER SCHROEDER, Jx. 


(Cleveland: Western Reserve — Press. 1950. Pp. ili, 75. Paper, 
$1.00.) 


Legal study with extensive notes and sitations by: a member of the faculty of the 
School of Law at Western Reserve University. 


Germany and the Fight for Freedom. By Lucros D. Chay. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. 83. $2. 00.) 
The 1950 Godkin lectures at Harvard University. The topics discussed are “The 


Struggle for Peace and Agreement”; “Progress Toward s West German Government”; be 
and “German Policy and European Policy Integrated.” 4 l ! 


Hitler Directs His War; The Secret Records of His Daily M ‘itary Conferences. 
TRANSLATED AND ANNOTATED BY Faux GILBERT. (New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1950. Pp. xxxiii, 187. $3.25.) 


Extracts from the recovered fragments of the verbatim records of Hitler’s confer- 


ences with his military advisers, December, 1942, to March, 1945. Though these frag- ` 


ments may not add greatly to our knowledge of Hitler and of the history of World War 
II, they make entertaining reading. 


Invaston 1944; Rommel and the Normandy Campaign. BY ‘Hans SPEIDEL. 
(Chicago! Henry Regnery Company. 1950. Pp. xiii, 176. $2.75.) 
A defense of Rommel’s military and political conduct as commander of the Germany 


Army Group during the summer months of the 1944 Normandy campaign. Written by 
Rommel’s chief of staff, the account is strongly anti-Hitler. 


Finland; The Adventures of A Small Power. By Huan Sumarman. (New York: 


Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1950. Pp. xi, 114. $2.25.) i 


A brief history emphasizing modern external relations, published under ‘the Bubp oe 
of the London Institute of World Affairs, — 


Pakistan; The Heart of Asta. By Liaquat Axi KHAN. pane Harvard 
University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 151. $3.00.) ` 


Consists chiefly of speeches made by the Prime Minister of Pakistan during his visit 
to the United States and Canada in May and June, 1950. e 


War and Civilization; From a Study of History. BY ARNOLD J.. TOYNBEE, 
SELECTED By ALBERT V. FowLer. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1950. Pp. xii, 165; $2.50.) 


Passages from the aix-volume work of Toynbee bearing upon the suicidal tendencies 
of militarism and upon the unsolved problems of sheathing the sword, i 
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9 Um Recht und Bessie (Festgabe fuer Erich Kaufmann zu seinem 70. 

i Geburtstage 21. September, 1950.) UEBERREICHT VON FREUNDEN, VEREH- 
RERN UND SCHUELERN, (Stuttgart und Koeln: W. Kohlhammer Verlag.1950. 
Pp. vii, 402.) 


Among the contributors to this volume a are some of the best-known German scholars 
i in the field of international law and international relations, such as Hermann Jahrreias, 
s ` who is represented by an article on state sovereignty and peace (“Staatssouveracnitaet 
und Friede”), and Walter Jellinek, who contributes critical remarks on the international 
law clause in German constitutions (“Kritische Betrachtungen zur Volkerrechtsklausel 
in den deutschen Verfassungsurkunden’’). The volume also contains articles on the 
status of the functionary of official international organisations (by Erich Kordt), on the 
Nuremberg trials as a problem of law (by Otto Kranzbtthler), on international law in 
i the federal state (by Herbert Krueger), on the firat avis consuliatsf of the International 
Court of Justice (by Hans-Jürgen Schlochauer), and on measures of nationalization and 
the compensation of afflicted foreigners in the international practige of recent years 

(by A. N. Makarov). P.T.B. l 


Z 


Befehl im Widerstreit; Schicksalsstunden der deutschen Armee 1923-1945. BY 
ADOLF HEUSINGER. AUE a und Stuttgart; Rainer Wunderlich Verlag. 
1950. Pp. 396.) 


Though written in dialogue fcrm and A documentary corroboration, this is 
one of the indispensable books for a true understanding of the relations between the 
German Army and National Socialism, and is written by a high-ranking officer who was 

. & close observer of Hitler as a strategist. Contains maps and tables showing the chain 
of command in the German Army from 1921 to 1945 and the organization of the General 
_ Btaff during World War IJ. ¥.1.z. 


D'une Guerre à lautre, 1919-1939; Souvenirs. By ee G. Réquin. (Paris: 
Charles-Lavauzelle & Cie. 1949. Pp. 258.) 


An important contribution to the history of the French Army between the World 
Wars, by one of the principal military advisers to the French Government. Motivated 
by an unrelenting suspicion of Germany, General Réquin was always an advocate of 
the strengthening of France’s eastern defenses. His sentiments are clearly recognizable 
3 in his remarks about Count Bernstorffs and Stresemann’s appearances at Geneva. 
~- Attention is called to Daladier’s remark to Réquin about Beneš, who feared the An- 
schluss less than a return of the Eapsburgs (p. 226), and to revelations about French- 

American collaboration in 1938 (p. 289). P.T.Ņ. 


‘Le drame de Vichy; Vol. I: Face à lennemi, face dVallié. By a BourHILLIER. 
(Paris: Plon. 1950. Pp. 320.) 


A detailed, almost day-by-day, pro-Pétain and anti-Laval account of French politics 
in the first months of the Vichy Government, by a former French Minister of Finance. 
While this volume deals mainly with questions of general policy, a reading of the reveal- 
ing chapter “Les Mines de Bore at lOr Belge” (pp. 229-238) leads one to await with 
great interest the more detailed account of the author’s special responsibilities and ex- 
periences in the forthcoming second volume, entitled Finances sous la Contrainte. F.T.B. 


- Histoire de la Résistance, 1940-1944. By Henri Micua. (Paris: Presses Uni- 
i versitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 127. Que sais-je No. 429.) 


\ The contribution of the resistance movement to the liberation of France, discussing 


# 
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its resources and methods, with special chapter on the underground preas, the Maquis, 
and the Forces Françaises de l'Intérieur. r.T.®. 


Trente ans de sureté nationale. By Juan BELIN. (Paris: Bibliothèque France- 
Soir. 1950. Pp. 328.) 


~ Among political cases in which Commissioner Belin took a hand, were the Stavisky 
affair-and the assassination of King Alexander and Barthou. There is also a chapter on 
the mysterious disappearance of the White Russian generals, Kutepov-(on January 26, 
1930) and Miller (on September 21, 1937). In passing, Belin also touches upon relations 
between the French police and the Gestapo. F.T.B. 


Les Fabricants de Guerres; Espions allemands 1918-1950. By ih Bicas: l 


MoRHANGE. (Paris: Editions “Je sers.” 1950. Pp. 289.). 


Claims existence of a “World Organization of German Influences” (without indicat- 
ing any sources), as having survived its founder, Admiral Canaris, and as still working 
for German world domination, especially in countries of the East. This “sixth column” 
in all probability exists only in the phantasy of the author. F.T.E. 


Frédéric J oliot-Curie. By Micumn Rouz. (Paris: Les éditeurs francais réunis. 
1950. Pp. 77.) . 

A Communist appraisal of Joliot-Curie, mane i an. appeal to the publio to sigu up 

- for the- absolute: outlawing of atomic weapons, praising the famous physicist as the 


` President of the Amitiés Franco-Polonaises, and the President of the Association 
France USSR and the Comité Mondial des Partisans de la Paix. F.T.B. i 


Die. ‘Bnistehung eines neuen Volkes aus Binnendeutschen und Dunaieiehenet. 
‘By Evenn LEMBERG AND LOTHAR KRECKER. (Marburg: N. G. Elwert 
‘Verlag. Schriften des Instituts fuer Kultur- und Sozialforschung, Musnahkan, 
Vol. I. 1950. Pp. 168.) us 


Sponsored by the Institut fuer Kultur- und Sozialforschung in Munich, whose pri- 
mary purpose is to deal systematically with structural changes among European peoples, 


this-is the first well-documented case study of the mutual reactions of the indigenous . 


populations in Western Germany and newcomers from Eastern Germany (refugees and 


expellees). The economic and psychological aspects of the integration of ‘people from ~ 


Eastern Germany were investigated by a group of teachars who were completely familiar 

with local conditions at places in the Hersfeld, Wolfshagen, Melsungen, Marburg, and 

Rotenburg districts. Of special interest is the contribution of Gustav Kraus concerning 

the fate of the textile industry in-Asch after the expulsion of the Sudeten Germans and 
the initiative shown by the expellees in building up new industries. F.T. X. 


Ostwarts der Oder-und N eisse; Tatsachen aus Geschichte, Wirtschaft, Recht. By 
-= Perer-Hernz Smrapnim, REINHART MAURACH AND GERHART WOLFRUM. 





(Hannover: Wissenschaftliche Verlagsanstalt K. G. Hannover v. Schroedel- 


Siemau & Co. 1949. Pp. 136, 10 maps.) - 


Ostdeutschland; ein Hand- und Nachschlagebuch fuer die Gebiete ostwaerts von 
`~ Oder und Neisse. EDITED BY THE GOETTINGER ARBAITSKRHIS. - (Kitzingen 
/Main: Holzner-Verlag. 1950. Pp. 168.) 
With an anti-Polish, rather than an anti-Soviet slant, these two books are out- 


standing examples of the type of German information and argumentation to be expected 
for the cementing of the German claim for return to Germany of the territories east of 
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the Oder and the Neisse. The problem-of expèlleæ and refugees from the East will 
\ ` ._ exercise a strong influence on Western German internal ‘and foreign policy for any fore- 
‘ seeable future, and the problem cannot be separated from the German hope for a revi- 
sion of the present frontiers and for the return of. the refugees to their former home- 
steads. Therefore, it oan readily ke understood that books like these—in spite of asser- 
‘tions to the contrary—are not lacking in emotional undertones, P.T.B. 


Ziemie Lubuska. Evrrep By M. SOZANIECKI AND Sr ZAICHOWSKA. (Poznan: 
Drukarnia Uniwersytetu Pomanskiego. 1950. Pp. 579.) 


The third volume in a series of illustrated monographs Ziemie staropolski [Old 

Polish Lands] published by the Instytut Zachodni [Western Institute] at Poznaf. 
Previous volumes dealt with Low2r Silesia (Vol. I of the series in two parts, 1947-1948) 

: and Western Pomerania (Vol. II in two parts, 1949). Other volumes dealing with Upper 
? Silesia and the Masurian region are in preparation. Ziemie Lubuska [the Lebuser Land] 


/ deals with regions formerly belonging to the Neumark Brandenburg, the Warthe- and 
a Netzebruch, Land Sternberg and Posen-Westpreussen. The articles in the volume by ' 
\ various ‘authors aim at giving & com pnehanmya picture stressing Polish trends. Contains . 
SS 4 a bibliography. PLE. : p 


- Ideologiia { politike Vancana=s na sluehbe ote [The Ideology and 
Politics of the Vatican in the Service of Imperialism]. By M. M. SHEINMAN, 
(Moscow:-Gos. izdatel’stvo politicheskoi literatury. 1950. Pp. 224.) 


: A pamphlet in ‘book form, based mainly on left-wing and Communist literature de- 
. nouncing the Vatican, “the most powerful capitalist organization in the world” and a 
tool of American imperialism. as a defender of capitalism, an enemy of democracy, and © 
an ally of fascism, It accuses the Catholic Church of hatred of socialism and Commu- 
a nism,.idealization of the Middle Ages, persecution of “progressive science,” etc. The main 
body of the work deals with the post-war relations of the Vatican with different coun- 
f triese—Germany, Italy, France, she -‘Southern-Bloc” (Spain and Portugal), and the 
support of an allegedly Amerienr-sponsored Far Eastern Block (Japan and Nationalist 

_ China). F.t.z. 


| M atertaly sudebnogo protsessa po delu ee voenno-sluzhashchich japonskor 
armii, obviniaemych y podgotovke i primenenti baktertologicheskogo oruzheniia, 
j (Moscow: Gos. Izdatel’stvo politicheskoi literatury. 1950. Pp. 538.) 


= The materials on the Chabarovsk trial (December 25-30, 1949) of twelve members 
. of Japan’s Kvantun Army, whc were condemned to from two to twenty-five years at 
forced labor. Contains documents of the preliminary hearings, depositions of the ac- 

_ cused and witnesses, experts’ testimony, speeches of the Public Prosecutor and of the 

Defense Counsel, and the text of the verdict. An English edition has been published un- 

`” der'the title: M terials on the Trial of Former Servicemen of the Japanese Army Charged 

with Manufacturing and Emploving Bacteriological Weapons. (Moscow: Foreign Lan- 

guages Publ. House. 1950; Pp. 636.) F.T.B, 


— 


Procesy wielkich zbrodniarzy wojennych w Polsce [The-Trials of the Great War 
Criminals in. Poland]. By Tapnusz CYPRIAN AND JERZY Sawicki. (Łódz: 
Czytelnik. 1949. Pp. 32.), 


~ Published as No. 5 in a series, “Wapółczesne prawo TT Publie Law Trials], 

` by the prosecutors at the People’ a Supreme Court, who, were members of the Polish 
Delegation at the Nuremberg trials and have already become known as the editors of a 

x. | collection of documents showing in chronological sequence the development of German- . 
Polish relations between 1937 and 1939 pores na Polske w świetle eens: 2 vols., 

1946). F.T. B. 
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Velká řinová socialistická revoluce a naše ndrodnt svoboda [The Great Socialist 
October Revolution and our National Freedom] (Brno: Rovnost 1950. Pp. 
122. ) 

A. collection of papers read at the Gna of Czech and Slovak historians i in No- 
vember, 1949, presenting the Communist view of Csech prewar international relations. 
The booklet contains a discussion of German-Czech nagotiations in December, 1936, 


when the question of German-Czech cooperation against the Comintern was raised, 
and gives a new Soviet version of the Soviet attitude during the Czech crisis of re F.T.B. 


M alertaly do dziejów nowożytnych ziem zachodnich [Materials on the history of 
the Western territories in modern times]. 2 vols. 


Vol. I—Materialy do statysiyli narodowościowej Slaska Öpik z lat 
1910-1939 [Materials Concerning the Statistics of Nationalities of Upper 
Silesia, 1910-1939]. By Srmran GoLacHowsxk1. (Poznaf-Wroclaw (Posen- 
Breslau): Instytut Zachodni [Western Institute]. 1950. saa 120 and 22 
statistical tables and map.) ; ; 


Vol. Il—Polacy-Ewangelicy na. Dolnym Slasku w XIX w. i “ich postawa 
narodowo-spotecena [The Protestant Poles in Lower Silesia in the 19th 
Century and Their National-Social Behavior]. Eprrep sy T. BrRarus, Sr. 
Go.LacHowskI, W. Roszkowska AND B. SamrrowsxKa. (1950. Pp. 358.) 


Vol. I consists of confidential statistics and explanatory notes concerning the Polish ~ 


minority in Upper Silesia in the 1920’s and 1930’s found among the.documenis of the 
former Prussian State Archives at Breslau, published in the original German version 


with Polish comment. These materials, the most revealing of which are based on a ata- 


tistical survey of languages used at religious services, suggest a thorough revision of 
formerly known official German figures. The documents also throw light on the role of 
the Catholic Church in the nationality problem and on the methods of the National 
Socialist State. F.T.B. l l 


Droit international et histoire diplomatique. (“Textes et Statistiques” publ. by 
the Faculty of Law and other institutions of the University of Grenoble. 
Vol. I.) By Cuaupe-ALspprt Coiiarp.: (Paris: Editions Domat Mont- 
chrestien. 1948. Pp. 527.) 


This -collection of documents continues the line of cutstanding French textbooks, 


such as Pierre Albin’s Les Grands Traités Politiques (1910, 2nd ed. 1923) and Le Fur’s 
Recueil de Textes de Droit-International Public (1928, 2nd ed. 1934). Its timeliness and 


quality is shown by the fact that it will shortly be superseded by a new edition, carried . 


up to the end of 1949. F.T.B. 


Colontal Peoples’ Struggle for Liberation, Reports to the fnstituté of Economics 


and Pacific Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. (Bombay: 


People’s Publishing House. 1949. Pp. 99.) 


A symposium on problems of the national and colonial movement after World War 
IL. General statements by E. M. Zhukov and V. M. Maslennikov and regional reports 


on India, Viet Nam, Indonesia, Malaya, the Philippines, Arab East, Near and Middle ~ 


Kast, Syria and Lebanon. F.T.®. l 
Diplomaticheskii immunitet [Diplomatic Immunity]. By D. B. Luvin. (Moscow- 
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Leningrad: isdateletyo: Abacos Nauk SSSR, Institut Prava. 1949. 


Pp. 415.) 


A monograph wate with a good knowledge of suai English and American 
literature. Of special interest to the non-Russian scholar are Ch. IV (“Diplomatic Im- 
munity in Russia’s Foreign Relaticns from the 16th to the 18th Centuries”) and all 
sections of the book devoted to ciscussion of Soviet diplomacy—for instance, the 
assassination of Count Mirbach in 1918 and the similar attempt on von Twardowski in 
1982; Soviet demands for the recall of Noulens in 1918 and the invalidation of diplomatic 
rights of Watanabe in 1924; the Entante diplomats in Russia in 1918 and 1919; and the 
exemption of Soviet. trade missions from trial by ordinary foreign courts. F.T.B. 
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~ Barrett, Wiliam. World War IiI: The pees Conflict. Partisan Review. Sep- 
tember—October, 1950. 

Borrie, W. D. Population Pressure and International Relations. Australian Quarterly. 
June, 1950. 

Friedmann, W. Western Policy at the Cross Roads. Fortnightly. September, 1950. 

Prieto, Indalecio. Guerra Mundial? PRAMAS el Porvenir. Revista de America. 
July-August, 1950. 

Smogorzewski, K. M. Peace or War? Nineteenth Century and After. November, 1950. 

Toynbee, Arnold. A Turning-point in the Cold War? International Affairs. October, 


1950. 


oi 


Wood, John J. The Morality of War. Atr Untverstty Quarterly Review. Summer, 1950. 
United States . | , 


- Bolles, Blair, Asia Policy and the Election. Far Eastern Survey. December 6, 1950. 
Buehrig, Edward H. Wilson’s Nevtrality Re-examined. World Politica. October, 1950. , 
Connally, Tom. Reviewing American Foreign Policy-Since 1945. ‘Depariment of State 

Bulletin. October 9, 1950. 

Hessler, William H. The Limits of a Policy of Power. United States Naval Institute 

Procscdinge. December, 1950. 

Howard, Maj.-Gen. G. B. United States Defence Procurement in Canada. Inter- 

national Journa. Autumn, 1950. 

Kennedy, Joseph -P. Let’s Wash Up Our Bankrupt Foreign Policy. Commercial and 

Financial Chronicle. December 14, 1950. 

McDougal, Myres 8. and Arens, Richard. The Genocide Convention and the Constitu- 
tion. Vanderbilt Law Review. June, 1£50. 
Moulin, Lt.-Col. Alfred K. du. Can We, Do Business With Moscow? Military Review. 

November, 1950. l 
Rusk, Dead. Fundamentals of Far Eastern Foreign Policy. Department of State Bulletin. 

September 18, 1950. 

Science and Foreign Relations: Berkner Report to the U. S.. Department of State. 

Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. Octo>er, 1950. 


* Prepared with the assistance of Mr. Linford D. Riley, Jr. 
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‘Viskke 1 M. H. B. Politik und Geschichte in Amerika: die Konferenz von Jalta, 

- Deutsche_Rundschau. September, 1950. N 
enken Walter F. Donald Duck and Diplomacy. Public Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 

1950. 
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Latin-Amertca ose 3 


Acierto. The Economies of the Good Neighbor Policy: Dollar Bonds and Dollar Loans. 
Inter-American Economic Affairs. Autumn, 1950. 

Chartener, William H. War Aid from Latin America. Editorial Research Reporte. 
September 21, 1950. 


Commonwealth of Nations 


“ 


Alexander, Fred. South Africa’s Indian Problem. Far Eastern Saroe Denia 6, 
1950. : 
Appadorai, A. India’s Pactisinaton in itano Onganisations—Administrative x 
. Aspects. India Quarterly. July-September, 1950. 
Einzig, Paul. British Rearmament and U. S.. Aid. Commercial and Financial Chronicle. — 
December 7, 1950. 
Haward, Edwin. The Commonwealth of Nations. Fortnightly. September, 1950. <a 
Hodson, H. V. Race Relations in the Commonwealth. International Affairs. July, 1950. - 
Huizinga, J. H. The Cult of the Commonwealth: I: Myth of Reality. II, From Cives - 
Britannici to Fideles Britannici. Forinighily. October and November, 1950. f 
Mayhew, Christopher. British Foreign Policy Sioe 1945.) International Affairs. Octo- 
ber, 1950. 
N eame, L. E. Wationalsm i in South Africa. Fortnightly, Desember, 1950. = 
Tyson, G. W. Indo-British Trade under the New Conditions. Asiatic Review. October, 
1950. . « 
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- Blow, Jonathan. Quiet Flows the Saar. Gea Review. July, 1950. 
Crossman, R. H. 8. No German, Rearming without - Atlantic Union. Commentary: 
December, 1950. 
Dean, Vera Micheles and Gary, Howard C. Military and Economic Strength of West- 
ern Europe. Foreign Policy Reports. October 15, 1950. 
. Edelman, Maurice. Italy’s Foreign Fong: Political Quarterly. ‘October-December, a 
1950. `` 
Ehrmann, Henry W. French Views-on Communism. World Polsitcs. October, 1950.: A 
Kimche, Jon. Can Germany be Defended? Nineteenth Century and After. October, 1950. 
Knaplund. Paul. Norway between East and West. Quarterly Review. October, 1950. 
Loveday, Arthur F. Spain and ie cae Look at Each Other. Quarterly Review. April,’ 
1950. 
Riemeck, Renate. Rearmament and Democracy i in Germany. Fortnightly. December, 
1950. 
Wolfers, Arnold. Weat Germany: Protectorate or Ally? Yale Review. Winter, 1950. 


Central and Hastern Europe 


Cohen, Benjamin V. Violations of Human Rights in the Balkans. Department of State 
Bulletin. October 23, 1950. - 
: Delams, Clande. Sur la Situation ‘Présente de Europe Orientale. Revue Politique et. 
Parlemenisire.. July, 1950. ` 
Kertesz, Stephen D. The Methods of Communist Conquest: Hungary, 1944-1947, 
World Politics, October, 1950. i i 
Koenig, Duane. Europe without the Dual Monarchy, 1918-1948. Social Science. April, ~ 
1950. i 
McCabe, Edward. The Return of the eee he Fortnightly. October, 1950. 
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Mosir, Philip E. The Treaty with Austria. International Bassas May, 1950, 

Seton~Watson, Hugh. The Sovietisation of Eastern Europe. United Empire. Septem- 
ber—October, 1950. `. 

Strausz-Hupé, Robert. bee Conner SERRO in the Cold War. Yale Review. 
Winter, 1950. 


Tite Soviet Unton - 


Anderson, Rear-Admiral Hern. Russia’ s New Kind of War. United States Naval Insti- - 
tude Proceedings. November, 1950. ` 

Crocker, Lt.-Col. H. E. Russian Strategy in Asia. Army Quarterly (London). October, 
1950. 

Hare-Scott, Kenneth. Soviet Grip on the Baltic Tightens. Norseman. September— 


- 


October, 1950. 


Pezet, Ernest. La Paix Rouge. Revue Politiques et Parlementaire. July, 1950. 

Roucek, J. 8. Géopolitics of the U.S.S.R. American Journal of Economics and Sociology. 
October, 1950. 

Russia’ 8 Eastern Marches: Sinkiarg and Tibet. Round Table. September, 1950. 

Tarn, R. 8. Continuity in Russian Foreign Policy. International Journal. Autumn, 
1950. - 


Middle East and Africa ` 7 


Afghan Claims against Pakistan. Astatic Review. July, 1950. 

Chandler, Lt.-Col. F. H. Military Geography—Southwest A Military Review. 
November, -1950. 

Franek, Dorothea Seelye. The Interchange of orenen apart M mae East J our- 


` nal, October, 1950. 


- Holmes, Olive. Peoples, Politics and Peanuts i in Hacer Africa. Foreign Policy Reports. 
December 1, 1950. 

Moffat, “Abbot L. The Marshall Plan and British Africa. A frican A fairs. October, 1950. 

Mohn, Paul. Jerusalem and the United Nations. International Conciliation. October, 
19850. 

Osipov, G. The Peace Partisan Mcvement in ieee Near East. Soviet Press Translations. 
Ootober 1, 1950. l 
The Far East T ae 4 
; - Chen, Po-ta. Stalin and the Chinese Revolution. Soviet Press Translations: N E 1, 

950. 

Chen, Y. S. China and Korea. Astatic Review. October, 1950. 

Fairbank, John K. The Problem of Revolutionary Asia. Foreign Afairs. October, 1950. 

Greene, Marc T. Formosa. Forinightly. December, 1950. . 

Hu ‘Shih. China in Stalin’s Grand Strategy. Foreign Affairs. October, 1950. 

Kakehi, Mitsuaki. Nine Years After. Contemporary Japan. July-September, 1959. 

Kawai, Kazuo. Japan in the Cold War. World Affairs Interpreter. Autumn, 1950. 

Mah, N. Wing. Sino-Soviet Relations in Retrospect. Russian Review. October, 1950. 

Mikheyev, V. The Korean People's Struggle. for Unity and Independence. Soviet Press 
Translations. October 1, 1950. 

Mitchell, C. Clyde. Political and Economic Significance of the Korean War. Inter- 
national Tournal, Autumn, 1960. ` 

Nomura, Kichisaburo. A Peace FIORI: and Japan’ s Security. Contemporary Jepan. 
July-September, 1950. 

Purcell, Victor.. Overseas Chinesa and the People’s Republic. Far Eastern Survey. 
October 25,- 1950. 

“Riggs, Fred W. Tibet in Extremis. Far Eastern Survey. December 6, 1950. 

Russell, Sir E. John. Asia’s Food Problems and Their Impact on the Western Coun- 
tries. International Affairs. July, . 1900; 
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Soustelle, Jacques. Indo-China and Korea: One Front, Foreign Affairs. October, 1950: ` 


= Titman, OEI Japan and the Korean War. Contemporary J apan. July-September, 
1950. 


Wittfogel, Karl A. How to Checkmate Stalin in Asia. Commentary. October, 1950. 


Woodman, Dorothy. Korea, Formosa, and World Peace. Political Quarterly. October— ' 


December, 1950, - 


. Southeast Asta 


‘ Baeyens, M. James. Indo-China, Asiatic Review. October, 1950. 

Goold-Adams, Richard. Holding on in Southeast Asia. Quarterly Review. October, 
1950. 

Griffiths, Str Percival. Burma and Her Neighbours Today. Asiatic Review. July, 1950. 

Mills, J. P. Problems of the Assam~Tibet Frontier. Royal Central aman Journal. April, 
1950. 


Colonial and Dependeni Areas 


Bot, Tb. H. Les Nouvelles Relations entre l'Europe et l'Asie: Les Pay-Bas et kiados 
nésie, Politique Etrangére. August-September, 1950. 

Cumper, George. This is the Evans ae Caribbean Quarterly. Volume I, Number 3, 
1950. 

Gange, John. ‘The Colonial Question in some British and American Overseas Posses- 
sions. World Polttics. October, 1950. , 

Julien, C. A. From the French Empire to ‘the French Union. ARG Afairs. 
October, 1950. 

- Leblond, Marius. Le Pacifique Frangais, Revue de Deux Mondas. de ptanibes 1950. 


International Economic Policy 


} 


General 


Lowe, John. Anglo-American Productivity. Nineteenth Century and Afler. Nowaniber, 
1950. 

Metzler, L. A. Graham’s Theory of pttauonel Values. American Economic Revtew. 
June, 1960. 

Mikesell, Raymond F. Discrimination and naio Trade Policy. Review of Eco- 
nomics and Statistics: August, 1950. i ` 

Warne, Wiliam E. Fourth World Power Conference, London, July; 1950. PEDOT 
of State Bulletin. October 23, 1950. 

Williams, Benjamin H. Hoohomie Warfare. Military Review. October, 1950. _ 


European Economic Organization 


Pickles, William. Le Plan Schuman devan Opinion Britannique. Politique Eirgngère. 
August-September, 1950. 

Schiller, Richard. HeORORHE Integration of Westerr. Europe. Soctal Research. Sep- 
tember, 1950. 


Technical Assistance, Foreign Investment and Point Four à 


Brewin, F. Andrew. Canadian Economic Assistance to Undèrdeveloped Areas. Inter- 
national Jounal Autumn, 1950. 


Dacey, W. Manning. Wanted: American Capital Epoa Lloyds Bank Review. Octo- | 


“ber, 1950. 
Hornsey, G. Foreign Investment and International Law. International Low Guari. 
October, 1980. 


Kaplan, Jacob J. United States Fordmi Aid Programs: Past Perspectives and Future 


Needs. World Politics. October, 1950. 
Salera, Virgil. Point Four, International Investment, and the Future of International 
Trade. Inter-American Economic Affairs. Autumn, 1960. 
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Waynick, Capus M. Progress on Point 4. Department of State Bulletin. September 265,’ 
1950. . 


International Finance 


Kahn, R. F. The European Payments Union. Economica, August, 1950. 

Shannon, H. A. The Sterling Balances of the Sterling Area, 1939-1949. Economic Jeur- 
nal. September, 1950. 

Stolper, Wolfgang. Notes on the Dollar Shortage. American Economic Review. June, 


1950. ' 


International Law 
Bodenheimer, Edgar. The Natural-Law Doctrine before the Tribunal of eience: A 


Reply to Hans Kelsen. Western Political Quarterly. September, 1950. 


Brown, Philip Marshall. The Legal Effects of Recognition. American Journal of Inier- 
national Law. October, 1950. 

Campbell, A. H. Diritto Internazionale e Poors Generale del Diritto. Revista Inter- 
nozionale di Filosofia del Diritto. April-June, 1950. 
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ican Journal of International Law. October, 1950. 

Cobn, E. J. German Enemy Property. International Law Quarterly. October, 1950. 

. Feinberg, N. The Interpretation of the Anglo-American Convention on Palestine, 

1924. Internattonal Law Quarterly. October, 1950. 
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Garcia-Mora, Manuel R. The Calvo Clause in Latin American Constitutions and 
International Law. Marquette Law Review. Spring, 1950. 

Hambro, Edvard. The Relations between the International Court of Justice and Inter- 
national Organizations, Western Political Quarterly. September, 1950. 

Honig, F. War Crimes Trials: Lessons for the Future. International Affairs. October, 


1950. 


Horwitz, Solis. The Tokyo Trial. International Conciliation. November, 1950. T 
; “Leibholz, Gerhard. Die Volkerrechtliche Stellung der “Refugees” im Kriege; Eine 

Betrachtung der Britischen Internieruagspolitik Während des Letsten Krieges. Archiv des 
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Mensheim, Henry. Le Droit International et Opposition des Systèmes Economiques 
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Perlman, Philip B. The Genocide Convention. Nebraska Law Review. November, 1950. 

Pound, Roscoe. Possibilities of Law for World Stability. Syracuse Law Review. Spring, 
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Preuss, Lawrence. Relation of International Law to Internal Law in the French Con- 
stitutional System. American Journal of International Law. October, 1950; 

Roche, John P. The Loss of American Nationality—the Development of Statutory 
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Rogge, Heinrich. Rechtasysteme der Internationalen Friedenssicherung. Alte und 
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POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH AND: ‘METHODOLOGY. 


The ‘American Mind; An Interpretation of American Thought and Character’ 
since the 1880's. By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER. (New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 476. $5.00.) 


In The American Mind Professor Commager has done a lial piece 
of work with remarkable facility. Taking up the task left unfinished in Parring- 
ton’s Main Currents in American Thought, Commager attempts to interpret 
the. mind and character of America in the years between the 1880’s and the 
- 1940's. If the result is more illuminating than substantial, it is because the 
author did not intend to detail a chronicle of events but rather to highlight a 


subjective and elusive spirit. Fully recognizing the complexity of the modern ` 


world, he has made no effort to achieve a grand design through intellectual 
abstractions or artificial synthesis. In his spacious and- colorful panorama, it is 
the American people, rather than institutions ar forces, which dominate the 
scenes, and the people are individuals, neither masses nor classes. His hero 
are significant persons, William James, Lester Ward, Thorstein’ Veblen, He 

Adams, Turner, Parrington and Beard, Pound. Brandeis and Holmes, mé 









whose ideas influenced the American mind. Commager is particularly pont 
cerned with the political philosophy of America which came to repudiate ~ 
laissez faire and'to adopt the principle of government regulation for social. . 


_ welfare. This he saw as.the main meaning of populism and progressivism, the 
New Freedom and the New Deal. He uses the academic social sciences, because 


he is most familiar, with their ideas, to illustrate the impact of evolution and the ` | 


importance of pragmatism in changing the American point of view but he 
_ reaches the climax of his thesis ashe discusses the evolition of American law 
and the new jurisprudence, the revolt against mechanistic doctrines in law 
and the gradual judicial acceptance of progressive legislation with its profound ` 
social and economic consequences. The author plays the role of the disinterested 
commentator and the detached observer in a style reminiscent of Henry Adams 
whom he admires. He writes with good humor and keen wit, with perspicacity . 


and shrewdness, though the scholarly specialists may charge him with super- > 


ficiality since he has not weighted down his work with footnotes. He is broadly 
philosophical, consciously avoiding moral or ethical judgments though. it is 
clear throughout that his heroes are moral crusaders whose objectives have been. 
addressed to practical ends. He hirnself is a liberal with a staunch and optimistic 


faith in liberty and democracy; and in radicalism, which are basic in-the ` 


American tradition. He has written a patriotic book, albeit with irony. He is 
sympathetic but not satisfied, gratified’but not complacent with what he finds 
characteristic of his countrymen. As an American he believes this “the best - 
of all countries” but he is doubtful that this is “the best of all times. EMARIAN 
D. IRISH, Florida State University. 


Ciel Gnd Social Class ana Oher Baca BUCH: Mansnauu. (New York: 
Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. 154. $2.50.)-- | 


The title essay. of this volume is an expanded version of a series of lectures 
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given at Cambridge Toa In this wise and mend study: the author 
=. concerns himself with the impact which has been made on inequality by the 
- developing theory and practice of citizenship i in Great Britain. To this end he 
- distinguishes between the civil, political and social rights that have given 
substance to modern equality šad finds that focus on the first two in the 
18th and, 19th centuries respectively producéd. an equality that was-not in- 
compatible in practice either with broad inequalities of social class and-eco- 
nomic rewards or with the contractual basis on which rested economic rela- 
tions between-.individuals in a capitalistic society. However, 20th century ex- 
tension.of equality in economic and social spheres by the multiplication of 
social rights has created conditions different in kind from those which obtained 
: under less complete definitions of citizenship. Professor Marshall notes that , 
/ -in current practice the areas in which inequality is permitted have been much 
‘reduced and altered. Moreover, she tendency to rationalize in a single social 
be structure what previously was organized into private economic and public 
political spheres reduces the means for achieving inequality. But inequality 
is not eliminated. In terms of the need to maintain incentives and a balance 
_ of needed skills, government policy continues to support a measured inequality. 
~ The very fact that individual claims to social and material benefits under a 
system of social rights are not related in the specific instance to reciprocal 
service rendered re-establishes stetus as a social matrix, and this creates unmet 
needs for a social sense of obligation to replace the drives of “economic man.” 
Until these are met, inequality has further services to render. Three additional 
essays complement this fresh and searching’ inquiry, into the. old problem of 
inequality. These deal with several aspects of the problem of social classes. 
All have been. published -previously, but their inclusion here adds a breadth 
„to the treatment of the main essay that the scope of the original -lectures did 
not permit.—THomas P. JENKIN, Onnuri of California, Los Angeles. 


| Introduction to Political Sciences By Josera 8. ROUCEK, GEORGE B. DE 
f. Huszar AND ASSOCIATES. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 1950. Pp. xiv, 
696. $4.75.) na 5 7 


This book provides additional evidence of the recognition by authors and 
publishers of the demand by teachers of government and politics for a different 
approach to the-introductory ‘course than that usually employed in. basic 
texts. It.indicates another attempt to provide “a survey of the fundamental 
principles” of politics, without the limitations imposed by the orthodox first 
course in. American Government. For that. effort the two editors and their 
fourteen associates deserve commendation. Yet, as too often appears in a sym- 
posium, even when carefully. planned and edited, the book fails in part, both 
by commission and omission, to achieve the first feature claimed for it by he 

_ editors: to present “a synthesis of all the main. aspects of political science.’ 
Except as it creeps in incidentally at a few points, there is no consideration of 
governmental functioning in the significant areas ‘of commerce and business, 
public finance and financial institutions, labor relations, agricultural policies, 
guarantee and protection of civil rights. In some respects the organization is 
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rather confusing and: inexplicable. -The annotated bibliography of books and `. i : 
_articles at the end of each chapter is fairly adequate. The study questions and ~% — 
topics are of some potential benefit to the student and perhaps to the teacher. 

The volume as a whole is of considerable value as another elementary supple- 
mentary reference on principles of politics. It is not yet the book needed for a 
thorough pay of basic principles.—J. Bun Statvny, Unwersity of Miami 

‘ (Florida). 


Public Opinion and Political Dynamics. By Marsury Brapen Oats, JR. 
-(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1950. Pp. v, 362, $3.50.) i 


Professor Ogle has given us a-valuable new analysis of the factors which  . 
determine public opinion. This substantial textbook may serve college courses . 
in the three fields of psychology, sociology, and political science as they deal i‘ 
with subjects of popular government. The mainmast of the democratic ship “~ 
of state, according to Ogle, is the myth of democracy—the belief in the three 
great ideals of equality, liberty, and individualism. But the author explains 
. that these great aspirations lead us into contradictory situations as individual é 
_ and societal drives compete with each other: The confusion of minds and tongues 
which envelops all of us in a war-torn world is soberly analyzed in chapters 
on the myth, social institutions, and media of communication. Since the aver- 
age book on opinion stresses “suggestion,” an appealing chapter of this text 
develops the uses of force in persuading people to think right. As the philosophy 
of force gains adherents in every political camp, experts in manipulating the 
mass mind may wish to consult Ogle’s scholarly analysis. Acknowledging his 
debt to pioneers in the field—~Lowell, Lippman, Doob, Cantril, Childs, Gallup, 
and others—Professor Ogle has taken a firm step forward to give us a better 
all-round textbook.— ~ Lincoun Harter, University of Pennsylvania. 


The Dione of Niccolo Machiavelli. TRANSLATED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY Lesum J. WALKER. (New Haven: Yale University Press. 1950. 2 Vols. 
Pp. xiii, 585; v, 390. $15.00 perset.) © e. i 

~ . Appearing as one of the Rare Naten of Philosophy and Science under the 

editorship of W. Stark of the University of Edinburgh, and initiating the series in the 
company of Bernard Bolzano’s Paradoxes of the Infinte and John Taylor’s Inquiry into 
the Principles and Policy of the Government of the United States of. America, this new 
translation is enriched by a long introductory essay and extensive notes which fill the 
second volume. Leslie J. Walker, S.J., is dean and senior tutor of Campion Hall, Oxford, 
England. 


A Study of Power; World Politics and Personal Insecurity. By Hanoi D. 
' LasswaLL. Political Power. By Coariius E. MERRIAM., Power and Conscience. 
By T. V. Suara. (Glencoe, Ilinois: The Free Press. 1950. Pp. v, 307; vii, 
331; xv, 373. $6.00.) 


“A collection of three books now republished under « one cover. Each of the three was - 
published originally in 1934. : 


` The Open Society and Its Enemies. By Kanu R. POPPER. (Princeton: Princeton { 
_ University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 732. whe 50.) 
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l ” American edition of an English work first published in 1945. In the “open society” 

j K men base decisions upon reason; m a “closed society,” upon tribal taboos. One is 

act democratic, the other totalitarian. The author, a philosopher at the University of Lon- 
don, treats particularly the origine of totalitarianism, with vigorous indictments of 
Plato, Hegel, and Marx, xs 


Perspectives on a Troubled. Decace; Science, Philosophy, and Religion, 19389- 
1949, EDITED BY LYMAN Bryscn, Louis FINKELSTEIN AND R. M. MacIver. 
(New York: Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. Distributed by 

' Harper & Brothers. 1950. Pp. xvii, 901. $5.50.) 


Papers presented at the tenth symposium of the Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion, September 1949. A number of political scientists are included among the 
ninety-five contributors and a subszantial portion of the volume will be of interest to 

5 political scientists. The discussions “re-examine such broad problema as national unity, 
world peace, education, and conflicts of power, in the light of world developments and 
changing patterns of thought. a 


ae Mid-Century; The Social Implications of Sctentific Progress. EDITED AND 
ANNOTATED BY JouN Evy Burcaarp. (Cambridge & New York: Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Press and John Wiley, and Sons, Inc., joint 
publishers. 1950. Pp. xx, 549. $7.50.) 


Verbatim account of the discussions held at the Massachusetts Institute of Tach- 
nology at its mid-century convocation in the spring of 1949. Of special interest to 
political scientists are the discussions on “Men Against Men—The Problem of the 
Underdeveloped Area”; “The Role of the Individual in a World of Institutions”; and 
“The State, Industry and the University.” 


‘octal Philosophies of an Age oy Crisis. By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN. (Boston: 
Beacon Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 34E. $4.00.) 
An enlarged version of the author’s Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt University, April, 


~ 1950. Summary and comparative critical analysis of the social philosophies of Danielev- 
sky, Spengler, Toynbee, Schubert, Berdyaey, Northrop, Kroeber and Schweitzer. 


9 t The Economics ‘of Collective Action. By. Joun R. Commons. (New York: Mac- 
4 millan Company. 1950. Pp. xii 414. $5.00.) 
Posthumous publication of a book written after retirement. The analysis is along 


similar lines to that contained in tke author’s Legal Foundations of Capitalism and In- 
siituitonal Economics. 


ł 


~ 


Geschichisschreibung und Weltanschauung; Betrachtungen zum Werk Friedrich 
Meineckes. By Wautuur Horer. (Muenchen: R. Oldenbourg. 1950. Pp. 553.) 


The outstanding work of the pcstwar years in the field of German intellectual his- 
_tory, written by a Swiss historian. It is indispensable for an understanding of German 
thought, German philosophy of history, and the German conception of the state in the 
19th and 20th centuries; at the same time, it is a moving tribute to the still-growing in- 
fluence of the Nestor of German hicvoriane: F.T.B. 


Vom Historismus zur Soziologie. By CARLO ANTONI. TRANSLATED BY WALTER 
Gorrz. (Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Verlag. 1950. Pp. 307.) 


\ Revised German version of ten articles dealing with Wilhelm Dilthey, Ernst 
“ss Troeltsch, Friedrich Meinecke, Max Weber, Johan Huizinga, and Heinrich Woeliiiin, 
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originally published in the periodical Studi Germanici, and showing the transition of Qer- . 


man thought from the problems of. “Historismus’” to “typological sociology.” The 
articles on the German thinkers are conceived as preparation for more comprehensive 
research on German intellectual life in the Wilhelminian era. The annotations give 
valuable hints as to relevant Italian publications. F.T.B. 


y 
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Dogma and  Wirklichkeitssinn in der Sowjetwirtschaft. By Avour WEBER. 
..(Sitzungsberichte der Bayer. Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos. ~hist- 


`> orische Klasse. Jg. 1950. Heft 1. Pp. 52.) 


. Despite the distinguished place of its publication, this is a popular discussion of 
Soviet Marxist dogma, which is pictured.as a hindrance to socio-economic progress, 
counteracted, however, by the actualities of Russian economic organization. In the 


author’s opinion, Soviet economy has nọ better chance to survive than has capitalist ‘ 


economy, F.T.B. ; - R rog g 


Anthologie politique. By van, Favan. (Paris: J. PE & Cie; 1950. 
Pp. 236.) 


Nineteen chapters containing about 850 0 “fragmente” E or TE T to pol- 
itics, in the widest sense. Favre gives only the names of the authors, and sometimes the 


titles of the works, where the sentence or paragraph has been lifted out; any closer- 


identification is lacking in this purely accidental selection of quotations. F.T.B., 


‘NOTE ON RECENT SORELIANA’ ` © o 


The French present, with its heavy emphasis on parzy machines and mass organiza- 


tion, is.even less kind to the syndicalist hopes of Georges Sorel than the first three dégades 
of this century had been. If, nevertheless; the author of the Reflections on Violence con- ' 


tinues to gain in status, it may be because Sorel’s oeuvre was not confined to the one work 


- which, for a few years, made him notorious. Thus, Fernand Rossignol can devote an entire 


book! to Sorel’s methodology, exclaiming, “What WAB. Sorel, what did he wish to be? A 
philosopher.” This study, a careful investigation of tae epistemological, ethical and 
aesthetical views, held by Sorel at one time or another, hes the great value of acquainting 
the reader who. has neither the time nor ‘the opportunity to unearth the widely scattered 


- original texts, with the awe-inspiring scope of Sorel’s. interests’ treating with particular 
. ‘acumen the multifarious influences which shared in producing the particular, and not 


always harmonious, blend of the Sorelian Wellanschauung. As to the political philosopher 
Sorel, a recently published French textbook? by Jean Jacques Chevalier devotes one of its 
sixteen chapters to the writer who has been credited—net very accurately—with having 
fathered both Leninism and Fascism. That Sorel’s endorsement of the Bolshevik leader 


was based on a forgivable syndicalist misinterpretation of the early Soviet system, be- ` 


_ _.comes quite clear in Sorel’s recently published correspondence® with his best friend. 


Sorel’s approval of J! Duce too appears to have been somewhat léss than enthusiastic: the 


: writer of these intimate letters, much:as he rejoices over the discomfiture of the Giolittis . 


and Turatis, feels acute anguish at the news of the laborite rout. It is to be hoped that 
other posthumous revelations will throw additional light on this and -other dubious as- 
pects of the Sorelian work. Meanwhile, an Ameriċan publishing houssg is to be commended 
for having brought out the standard translation of the Raflecitona, long out of print, in a 


1 La Pensee de G. Sorel. By FERNAND Rossrenou. (Paris: Bordas. 1948. Pp. 282.) > 

3 Les Grandes oeuvres politiques, De Machiavel a nos jours. By Jnan Jacques CHEVALINR 
WITH A PREFACH BY ANDRÉ Srmarrimp. (Paris: Collin. 1949. Pp.-406.) Thig book was re- 
viewed in the June, 1949, issue of this journal, pp. 603-5. 


3 Lettres à Paul Delesalla, 1914-1991. INTRODUCTION BY RoBERT ‘Lovzon’ AND Jean g 


Pavenor. (Paris: B. Grasset. 1947. Tp: 238.) 
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new, revised and enlarged édition.4 Not only does it contain a very helpful general intro- 
duction by Edward A.'Shils, but alsa has the text been enriched by inclusion of two ap- 
pendices which had been misaing so far im the English and American versions (the impor- 
tant chapter on “Unity and Multiplicity,” which Sorel added to the-2d edition of 1910, 
and the famous plea “In Defense of Lenin,” written for the 4th edition of 1919, both tfans-’ 
lated by J. Roth). It seems that T. E. Hulme’s renowned translation of the mAN body of 
the work could stand some revising too: for instance, we find, on p. 48, “droit naturel’ 
_ rendered as “natural justice,” which i3, however, better known as “natural law” or nee 
ral right,” 

/ Jamas B. Msisi 
Universtiy of Michigan. 


“4 Reflections on Violence. By GEORGES NOREL. TRANSLATED BY T. E. HULME AND J. 
ROTH WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY EDWARD A. Saurus. (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1950. 
Pp. 311. $3.50.) . 
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-ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON ` 
POLITICAL THEORY 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
Uraversity of Illinots 


” ‘History and Criticism 


Aoma Luigi. Su un Tema del “Somnium Scipionis. á Laiomus. ApriJuly, 1950. 

Bardy, G., Le Patriotisme Egyptien dans la Tradition Patristiquė. Revue d’ Histoire 
Ecclésiastique. Number i-2, 1950. 

Beazley, Raymond. Biamarok and’ the Papsoy under Leo XIII. Quarterly Review. 
October, 1850. ` 

Bengston, Herman. Das Politische Leben der Griechen i in der Römischen Kaiserzeit. 
The Welt als Geschichte. Heft 2, 1950. 

Birrell, J. A. Is Integrity Enough: ‘A Study of George Orwell. Dublin Review. Third 
Quarter, 1950. 

Block, Ernst. Eldorado und Eden, die Geographischen Utopien. Sinn und Form. Heft 
3, 1950. N 

Brauer, Jereld C. Puritan Mysticism and the Development of Liberalism. Church 
History. September, 1950. 

Cook, Gladys Calkins, Jean-Paul Sartre’s Doctrine of Human Freedom and Responsi- 
bility. Bucknell University Studies. June, 1949. 

Dvoichenko-Markoy, E. Jefferson and the Russian Decembrists. American Slavic and 
Hast European Review: October, 1950. 

Ferraroti, Franco. La Sociologia di Thorstein. Veblen. Rivista di Filosofia. October- 
December, 1950. 

Ford, Nick A. Walt Whitman’s Gondat of Democracy, Phylon. Third Quarter, 
1950. 
' Griffith, G. O. Mazzini di seine: Nuova Antologia. October, 1950. 
; Grisewood, Harman. The Christian Socialists, Quarterly Review. October, 1950. 
Hanbury, H. G. Blackstone in Retrospect. Law Quarterly Review. July, 1960. 
Hawkins, Carroll. Harold J. Laski: A Preliminary Analysis. Political Science Quarterly. 
September, 1950, , la 
- Herrick, Jane. The Reluctant Reyolutionist: A Study of the Political Ideas of Hipólito 
Da Costa,- 1774-1823. The Americas. October, 1950. - 

Hofstadter, Richard. Beard and the Constitution: The History of an Idea. American 
Quarterly. Fall, 1950. l . i 
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Jaspers, Karl. Zu Nietssches Bedeutung in der Geschichte der Philosophie. Die Neue 
Rundschau. Heft 3, 1950. 

Kohn, Hans. Romanticism and the Rise of German Nationalism. Renew of Politics. 
October, 1950. , 

Landecker, Werner S. Smend’s Theory of Integration. Social Forces. October, ,1950. 

` Levenson, Joseph R. The Breakdown of Confucianism: Liang ad ‘Before 
Exile—18738-1898. Journal of the History of Ideas. October, 1950, 

Maridakis, G. S. Démosthene, Théoricsien du Droit. Revue EA des Droits 
de l’ Antiquité. Volume 5, 1950. 

Macklem, Michael. Rousseau and the Romantic Ethis. French Studies. October, 1950. 

Noble, R. E. G. L. Record’s Struggle for Economic Democracy. American Journal 
of Economtcs and Soctology. October, 1950. 

Oliva, E. Toda. Doctrinal Político de Mosén Diego de Valera. Revista de Estudios 
of, Politicos. July-August, 1950. 

Pietri, Arturo Uslar. La Extrañeza Americana. konia National de Cúltura. May-June, 
1950. 


Rossiter, Clinton. The Life and Mind of M Mayhew. Wiliam ana Mary | 


Quarterly. October, 1950. 


Rothacker, Eric. Toynbee und Spengler. Deutsches Veerteljahreschrift für ie dis. i 


wissenschaft und Getsteswrssenschaft. Heft 3, 1950. 
Rowbottom, Arnold H. China in the Heprit des Lots: Montesquieu and Mgr. Foucquet. 
Comparative Taterature. Fall, 1950. 


Shackleton, Robert. Montesquieu: Two Unpublished Documents. French Studies. 


October, 1950. 

Silié, Francisco Javier . de. Donoso Cortés en Su Tiempo y en el Nuestro. Arbor. Septem- 
ber-October, 1950. 

Smith, H. Shelton. Was Theodore Parker a Transcendentalist? New England Quarterly. 
September, 1950. 

Steiner, H. Arthur. Perspectives on the Chinese Revolution. Soctal Science. October, 
1950. 

Steinhauer, H. “Of Man’s First Disobedience’: Rousseau and Modern Pessimism. 
University of Toronto Quarterly. October, 1950. 

Streeter, Harold Wade. Sainte-Beuve’ s Estimate of Lafayette. French American Review. 
April-June, July-September, 1950. 

Wallett, Francis G. James Bowdoin: Patriot Propagandist. New England Quarterly. 
September, 1950. 

Weaver, Richard M. Agrarianism in Exile. Sewanee Review. Autumn, 1950. 

Westlake, H. D. Thucydides and the Athenian Disaster in Egypt. Classical Philology. 
October, 1950. 


; Special Study and Analysis 
A. M. G. Revolt on the Rand. Blackwood’s Magazine. November, 1950. 


Arendt, Hannah. The Mob and the Elite. Partisan Review. November-December, 1950. l 


Arnold, G. L. Stalinism. Political Quarterly. October-December, 1950. 
Aron, Raymond. Social Structure and the Ruling Class. Britisk Journal of Sociology. 
March, 1950. 


Ayala, Francisco. Labertad y Techologfa. CUERNO Americanos. November-Decem- . 


ber, 1950. 

Basave, Augustín. Demo-Liberslismo y PNA E ENN Revista de la Recusta de 
Estudios Contabiles. October, 1950. 

Bernard, Jessie, The Validation of Normative Social Theory. Journal. of Philosophy. 
August 17, 1950. 

Brinton, Crane. Individual Therapy and Collective Reform: A Historian! s View. 
Amertcan Journal of Orthopsychiatry. July, 1950. 
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Brown, ba The Psychology of Ideological Conflict. Fortnightly. November, 
1950. 
Brunswick, E. F. and Sanford, R. N. La Personalité Antisémite. Les Temps Modernes. 


October, 1950. 


Burnham, James. Rhetoric and Feace. Partisan Ranie. WevertbarsDevam her 196). 

Cohen, Julius and Lillian. The Divine Right of Presidents. Nebraska Law Review. 
March, 1960. 

Daniélou, Jean. The Conception of History in the Christian Tradition. Journal of 
Religion. July, 1950. 

Delos, J. T. The Dialectics of War and Peace (ID. Thomist. October, 1950. 

East, W. Gordon. How Strong Ie the Heartland? Foreign Affaire. October, 1950. 

Foster, Wiliam Z. Le Front Populaire et la Démocratie Populaire. Cahiers du Com- 
munteme. ‘September, 1950. 

Gallagher, Harold J. American Liberalism at the ore Canadian Bar Review. 
November, 1950. 

Gardner, Martin. Beyond Cultural Relativism. Ethics. October, 1950. 

Goldschmidt, Walter. Social Claes in America—A Critical Review. American Anthro- 
pologist. October-December, 1950. 

Hacker, L. M., Lindblom, C. E. and Lerner, Max. The Democratic Limits of the 
Welfare State. American Scholar. Autumn, 1950. 

Hazard, John N. Soviet Socialism and Private Enterprise. New York University Law 
Review. July; 1950. 

Heimann, Eduard. On Economic Planning. Social Research. September, 1950. 

Hocking, W. E. Fact and Destiny. Review of Metaphysics. September, 1950. 

Kallen, H: M. Communism as a Secret Individualism. Social Research. September, 
1950. 

Kennedy, Walter. The Crewe Danger of “Big Government.” Alabama Lawyer. July, 


“1950. - 


Kogon, Eugene. Die Freiheit Die Wir Meinen. Frankfurter Hefte. August, 1950. 

Kuhn, Helmut. The Christian Conscience in our Political World. Measure. Fall, 1€50. 

Lewis, John P..Our Mixed Economy. Anttoch Review. Autumn, 1950. 

Lukas, Edwin J. The Crisis i in Political Rights. dene Social Service Quarterly. Rep- 
tember, 1950. 

Lundberg, George A. Can Science Vandat Ethics? American Association of University 
Professora Bulletin. Summer, 1950. 

MacLeish, Archibald. The American State of Mind. American Scholar. Autumn, 1950. 

Mason, Alpheus T. Welfare Se ahaa Opportunity or Delusion? Virginia Quarterly 
Review. Autumn, 1950. 

Mayo, B. Is There a Case for the General Will. Philosophy. July, 1950. 

Messineo, A. La Libera Ricerca della Verità, La Civilita Cattolica. October 7, 1950. 

. Monro, D. H. The Concept of Myth. Soctological Review. Section 6, 1950. 

Morandini, F. Filosofia ed Apostolato nell’Enciclica “Humani Generis.” La Civilita 
Cattolica. October 21, 1950. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold. ne pantheon of Our Survival. Virginia Quarterly Rertew, 
Autumn, 1950. i 

Oakeshott, Michael. Rational Condüot Cambridge Journal. October, 1950. 

Palacios, Leopoldo Eulogio. Le Primacfa Absoluta del Bien Commun: Arbor. July- 
August, 1950. . 

Perruchot, Henri. What Epiphanism Proposa. Books Abroad. Autumn, 1950. 

Pinon, René. La Volonte Amer.caine et Ordre Universel. La Revue des Deux Mondes. 
October 15 and November 1, 1950. 

Poffenberger, A. T. The Physiology of Economic Man. Polstical Science Quarterly. 
Sentes 1950. 
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Polanyi; Michael. The Logic of tibai Perils of Inconsistency. Measure. Fall, 1950. 
Scientific Beliefs, Ethics. October, 1950. 

Preiss, Theo. Fhe Vision of History in the New Treatment. Journal of Religion. 
July, 1950. 

Pruche, Benoit. Le Thomisme-Peut Il Se Presenter comme “Philosophie Existentielle”? 
_ Revue Philosophique de Louvain. August, 1950. 

Rockwell, Leo R, Academic Freedom—German Origin and American 7 ree pment: 
American Association of University Professors Bulletin. Summer, 1950. 

Röpke, Wilhelm. Die Nationalisierung des Menschen. Merkur. September, 1950. 
. , Rudolph, Frederick. The American Liberty. League, 1934-1940. American Historical 
Review. October, 1950. 

Schmitt, Carl. Drei Stufen Historischer Sinngebung. Universitas. August, 1950. 


. Stalin, J oseph. Trois Lettres sur la Linquistique. Cahters du Communisme. nopromoer, 
1950. ` 





1950. 
_ Sturmthal, Adolf. Democratic Socialism in Europe. World Politics. October, 1950. 

Timasheff, N. 8. The Soviet Concept of Democracy.’ Review of -Polttics. October, 1950. 

Tugwell, R. G. The New Deal: The HROereaive Tradition. Western Political Quarter- 

Septemiber, 1950. 

`. Turner, Vincent. The Situation i in Moral Philosophy. Dublin Review. Third suarter 
1950. : 

Van Sickle, John V. The Tyranny of Idealism. Kyklos. Fasc. 1, 1950. 

Vicen, Felipe Gonzáles. El Positivismo en la Filosofía del Derecho Contemporánea. 
Revista ds Estudios Politicos. July-August, 1950. 

Weymann-Weyke, Walter. Das Falsche Entweder-Oder. Frankfurter Hefte. September, 
1950. . 

White, R. J. New Whigs for Old. The Cambridge Journal. October, 1950. 


x 


~ 


«~ Legal Theory and Public Law Issues 


Antieau, Chester J. “Clear and Present Danger’’—Its Meaning and Significance. 
Noire Dame Lawyer. Summer, 1950. 

Bodenheimer, Edgar. The Natural Law Doctrine Before the Tribunal of Science: f1 
Reply to Hans Kelsen. Western Political Quarterly. September, 1950. - 

Boyce, Gray C. Law and Justice for the Jew: The Jews in Medieval Germany. Historia 
Judaica., October, 1950. 

Goble, George W. The Non-Stoppage Strike. Current Reon Conical August, 1950. 

Graham, Howard J. The Early Anti-Slavery Backgrounds of the Fourteenth, Amend- 
ment. Wisconsin Law Review. July, 1950. 

Levy, Ernst. The Reception of Highly Daveloyed Legal Systems by Peoples of Dif- 
ferent Cultures. Washington Law Review and State Bar Journal. August, ‘1950. 

Mermin, Samuel. The Study of Jurisprudence—A Letter to a Hostile Student. Michi-- 
gan Law Rentein. November, 1950. 


Retrospect and Prospect of the Legal and Folioa Sciences in Jepan Japan Science 7 


Review. Number 1, 1950. °° - i 

Schick, F. B. Videant Consules, Western Political Quarterly. September, 1950. 

Smith, T. B. The Pureniity of the Scottish Legal Tradition. Juridical Review. April, 
1950. 

Timasheff, N. 8. Is Soviet Law a Challenge to American Law? Fordham Law Rina 
June, 1950. J 


Wolff, Hans.. J. Der Uutarsaiied zwischen Offentlichen und Privaten Recht. Archiv. l 


des Öffentlichen Rechts. August, 1950. i . 


Strauss, Leo. Natural Rights and the Historical Approach Review of Politics. October, ; 
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' ARTICLES AND. DOCUMENTS ON - r 


“sss METHODOLOGY AND ‘RESEARCH İN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HERBERT A. SIMON 
Carnegie Insittute of Technology 


” 


Philosophy of Social Science - 


Black, re The Unity of Poitical and soe Science. Economic Journal. Sep- 
tember, 1950. 
Bowman, Claude. Polarities anc the Impairment of Scietice, inei Sociological 
Review, August, 1950. 
Churchman, C. W. and Ackoff, R. L. Purposive Behavior and Cybernetics. Koau 
- Forces. October, 1950, 
/ ' Dieterlen, Pierre. Politique Econémique et Analyse Economique. Revie Administrative. 
k- . March-April, 1950. 
Easton, David. Harold Lagswell; Policy Scientist for Democratic Society. J ournal of 
Politics. August, 1950. 
Firey, Walter. Mathematics and Social Theory. Social Forces. October, 1950. 


Research Methods and Organization 


Anderson, C. Arnold. The Striving for Cooperative Autonomy: Rash end Social 
Sciences over Fifty Years. Soctal Forces. October, 1950. 
Greenwood, Ernest and Massacik, Fred. Some Methodological Problems in Social 
Work Research. American Soctologi-al Review. August, 1950. 
’ “Koopmans, T. C. and Reiersol, O. The Identification of Structural Characteristics. 
Annals of Mathematical Statistics. Jane, 1960. 
Lentz, Theodore F. Report on a Survey of Social Scientists Conducted by the Attitude 
Research ‘Laboratory. International Journal of Opinion and Altitude Research. Spring, 1950. 
Proceedings of the World Association for Public Opinion Research, at the International 
Conference on Public Opinion Research, Paris, France, September 7-9, 1049. T niernational 
Journal of Opinion and Attitude Recsareh. Summer, 1950. 
Simon, Herbert A. Modern Organization Theories. Advanced Management. October, 
1950. 
Smith, Bruce Lannes. Proposals for Unified Bibliographic and Reporting Systems for 
4 the Social Sciences. International Social Science Bulletin. August, 1950. 
Vito, Francesco. Should the Methods of Political Peonemy Be Revised? International 
Social Science eee Autumn, 1350. - 


i Mozivation and Personality i - 
Goes Sidney. Some Personality Correlates of War-Mindedness and Anti-Semitism. 
Journal of Social Psychology. February, 1950. 

= . Hayes, Samuel P. Some Psychological Problems of poCnOn Se, Psychological Bulletin. 
July, 1950. 

Luchins, Abraham 8. Personality and Prejudice: A Critique. Journal of Social Pey- 
chology. August, 1950. . 

Parsons, Talcott. e and the Social Structure. A enoarakyito Quarterly. 
July, 1950. 

Poffenberger, -A. T. ‘The Physiology’ of Economic Man. Political Sctence Quarterly. 
September, 1950. 
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Opinions and Attitudes 


Bauer, Raymond A. and Riecken, Henry. Opinion in Relation to Personality and 
Social Organisation. International Journal of Poen and Atitude Research. Winter, 
1949-50. 

Crespi, Leo. The Influence of Military Gvam Sponsorship in German Opinion 
Polling. International Journal of Opinion and Attitude Research. Summer, 1950. . 

Dodd, Stuart-C. A Verifiable Hypothesis of Human Tensions. International Journal of 
Opinion ond Attitude Research. Spring, 1950. 


Lahy, B. Application of Psychological Methods to the Analysis of Opiniona. Interna- 


tional Social Science Bulletin. Autumn, 1950. 

Smith, Harry L. and Hyman, Herbert. The Biasing Effect of Interviewer Expectations 
on Survey Results. Public Opinton Quarterly. Fall, 1950. 

Weschler, Irving R. and Bernberg, Raymond. E. Indirect Methods of Attitude Mone: 
urement. International Journal of Opinion and Altitude Research. Summer, 1950. 


Group Behavior 


ower, Robert T. Noteon “Did Labor Support Jackson?: The Boston Story. ” Political 
Science Quarterly..September, 1950. 

Dunlop, John T. and Whyte, William Foote. Framework for the Analysis of oe 
Relations: Two Views. Industrial and Labor Relations Review. April, 1950. 

Hemphill, John K. Relations between the Size of the Group and the Behavior of 


_ Superior” Leaders. Journal of Social Psychology. August, 1950. 


Kitt, Alice: S. and Gleicher, David B. Determinants of Voting Behavior. Public 
Opinion Quarterly. Fall, 1950, 

Lasarsfeld, Paul F. Votes in the Making. Scientific American. November, 1950. 

Nilson, Sten Sparre. Statistikk, iia Og P ENEA ATE Statsfkonomisk Tidsskrift. 
Number 2, 1950. 

Schall, Herbert M., Levy, Bernard ana Tresselt, M. E. A Socidmetric Approach tó 
Rumor. Journal of Social Psychology. February, 1950. 
' Schneider, Eugene V. Limitations on Observation in Industrial Sociology. Soctal Forces. 


‘March, 1950. 


Shartle, Carroll if Leadership Aspects of EEEN Behavior. Advanced M anage- 
ment. November, 1950. 

Thibaut, John. An Experimental Study of the Cohesivenéss of Underprivileged 
Groups. Human Relations. Volume 3, Number 3, 1950. 


Thompson, Laura. Personality and Government. Findings and Recommendations of 


the Indian Administration Research. America Indigena. July, 1950.. 


. Culture and Institutions 


Cattell, Raymond B. The Principal Culture Patterns Discoverable in the Syitel Di- 
mensions of Existing Nations. Journal of Soctal Psychology. November, 1950. 

Farber, Maurice L. The Problem of National Character: A Methodological Analysis. 
Journal of Psychology. October, 1950. 


Goldschmidt, Walter. Social Class in America—A ae Review. American Anthro- 


pologist. October-December, 1950. 

Heimann, Eduard. On Economic Planning. Social eee: September, 1950. 

Kapp, K. William. Economic Planning and Freedom. Weltwirischafiliches Archiv. 
fasc. 1., 1950. 

Lindesmith, Alfred R. and Strauss, Anselm L. A Critique of Culture-Personality 


_ Writings. American Sociological Review. October, 1950. 


Seeldrayers, Ed.-Pierre. Elements d'une Theorie Générale de l'Administration Pub- 
lque. Revue Internationale des Sciences Administratives. 1950. 

Summers, H. F. The Idea of Responsibility in ‘Government. Public Administration. 
Sune 1950. 
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OTHER BOOKS. RECEIVED 


ALY, Bowzr (xp.). Welfare State; The Twenty-Fourth Annual Debate Handbook. Columbia, 
Missouri: Artcraft Press. 1950. 2 Vols. Pp. 220, 220. 

ATTEBERRY, GEORGE C., ET av. Introduction to Social Science; A Survey of Social Problema. 
Vol. II. New York: Macmillan Company. Revised issue. 1950. Pp. xxiii, 823. $5.00. 

Barck, Oscar THEODORE, JR., WAEBFIELD, WALTER L, AND LEFLER, Huan TALMAGE. 
The United States; A Survey of National Development. New York: Ronald Press 
Company. 1950. Pp. x, 1079. $6.00. 

Barry, Corman J. The Catholic University of America 1908-1909; The Rectorship’ of 
Denis J. O'Connell. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America Press. 1950. 
Pp. xi, 208. $8.50. 

BARTLEY, Eanust R. anD Bormr, Wivuram W., JR. Munterpal Zoning; Florida Law and 
Practice. Gainesville: University of Florida. "1950. Pp. 90. 

Becxett; Str Extc (ForEworp sy). Manual of German Law; Volume 1, General core 
duction, Civil and Commercial Law. London: His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1950. Pp. 
xxvi, 297. £1 5s. 

Bouupine, Kennuta E. A Reconstruction of Economics. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. 1950. Pp. xiii, 311. $4.50. 

Danus, Waurer M. (comp.). Should We Have More TV A’s? New York: H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1950. Pp. 225. $1.75. 

FREEDMAN, PAUL. The Principles of Scientific Research. Washington, D.C.: Publie Affairs 
Press. 1960. Pp. xi, 222. $3.25. 

Fyzun, Asar A. Outlines of Muhammadan Law. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1950. Pp. xvi, 443. $5.00. — 

GERSTELL, RICHARD. How to Survive an Atomic Bomb. Washington, D.C.: Combat Forces 
Press. 1950. Pp. 150. $1.95. 

Grisss, Hunry. Twilight in South Arica. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 288. 
$4.50. 

Graves, Pmr (pp.). Memotrs of King Abdullah of Tranajordan. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1950. Pp. 278. $3.75. 

GREEN, A. WIGFALL, The Epic of Korea. ‘Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Preas. 1950. Pp. 
. 186. $2.50. 

Harsvy, Evie. The Triumph of Roa 1880-1841; A History ‘of the English People in the 
Nineteenth Century. Vol. If]. Trans. by E. I. Warns. New York: Peter Smith. 
1950. Pp. viii, 364. $6.00. 

Kenprioz, M. Suape. Public Finance; Principles and Problems. Boston: Buko Mifin 
Company. 1951. Pp. xii, 708. $5.25. - 

LEAKE, CHAUNCEY D. AND ROMANELL, PATRICK. Can We Agree? A Scientist and Philos- 
opher Argue about Ethics. Ausin: University of Texas Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 110. 
Leviran, Bar A. Ingrade Wage-Rate Progression in War and: Peace; A Problem in Wage 
Administration Techniques. Plattsburg, New York: Clinton Press, Inc. 1950. Pp. viii, 

141, $2.50. 

Lipson, E. The Growth of English Society; A Short Economic Hisori: New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. 1950. Pp. ix, 467. $5.00. 

MORISON, SAMUBL ELIOT AND CCMMAGER, HENRY TSELE. The Growth of the American 
Republic; Vol. I—-1800-1865; Vol. II—1865—1960. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 825; xvi- 974. $5.50 each volume. _ 

NUSSBAUM, ARTHUR. Money in the Law National and International; A Comparative Study 
in the Borderline of Law and. Economics. Brooklyn: Foundation Presa, Inc. Revised 
issue. 1950. Pp. xxxii, 618. $8.00. 

O'Connor, Harvey. Hisori of Oil Workera International Union--CIO. Denver: Oil 
Workers Int'l Union (CIO). 1950. Pp. xiv, 442. 
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SINGER, DOROTA Warny. Giordano Bruno, His ‘Life and Thought; With Annotated - 
Translation of His Work on the Infinite Universe and Worlds., New York: Henry. =< 
Schuman. 1950. Pp. xi, 389. $6.00. ae 

WEBER, Max. General Economic History. Trans. ‘by Frank H. Kntaut. Glencoe, Illinois: -` 
Free Press. 1950. Pp. xvi, 401. $4.50. 

. Wiss-Rosmazin, TRUDE. Jerusalem. New York: Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. xii, 

- -51. $2.76. l 
- Winsrept, RICHARD. The Malays; A Cultural History. Naw York: Philosophical Library. 
1950. Pp. vii, 198. $3.75. 

Wisnu, Harvey. Soctety and Thought in Early Amertca; A Soctal and Intellectual History ! 
of the American People through 1865. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
_ Inc. 1950. Pp. xii, 612. $4. 75. ; 


in August, 


i 


_. SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 
ee) ee 
Exncumva COMMITTEE 
Peter H. ‘Odegard, Chairman, University of California (Berkeley) 


. Luther H. Gulick, Institute of Public Administration 


Edward H. Litchfield, American Political Science Association 


| J. A. C. Grant, University of California (Los Angeles) 


Pendleton Herring, Social Science Research Council 
Francis O. Wilcox, Foreign Relations Committee, United States Senate 


N OMINATING Coa x 


- Charles M. Kneier, Chairman, University of Illinois 
Thomas §. Barclay, Stanford University 
Charles E. Martin, University of Washington : 
James M. Burns, Williams Ccllege’ . 
James L. McCamy, University of Wisconsin . | pa 
Cullen B. Gosnell, Emory aay X 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


J. A. C. Grant, Chairman, University of California (Los Angeles) 
M.. Margaret Ball, “Wellesley College 
Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington 
G. Homer Durham, University of Utah 
Merle Fainsod, Harvard University = 
James W. Fesley, University. of North Carolina - 
- Joseph P. Harris, University of California (Berkeley) 
Arnaud B. Leavelle, Stanford University 
‘Benjamin E. Lippincott, University of Minnesota 
R. W. Van Wagenen, Princeton University 
Schuyler.C. Wallace, Columbia University 
Francis O. Wilcox, Staff, Foreign Relations Committee, United States Senate 


Members of-the Association are urged to forward their suggestions to the 


- Chairmen of the Nominating end Program Committees at their earliest con- 


venience. 


.The membership of other Genuitec of the deeenion will be announced 
in the June issue of the Revirw.- 


ee of the final program pf the 1950 meeting of the Association, held in 

ashington, D.C., on Dec. 28-30, are available on request from the Executive 

Ue a American ie Science H 1785 -Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W. , Washington 6 DC. 


The report of the Association’s Committee onthe Advancement of Teaching 
Political Science, entitled Goals for Political Science, will be published late this 


. spring by William Sloane Assoziates of New York. The report will be the basis 


of discussion at a session of the. San Francisco conference of the Association 
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OFFICERS OF THE 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


President 
Pere H. ODEGARD 


University of California (Berkeley) 


Pav H, APPLEBY 
Syracuse University 


Secretary~Treasurer 
Epwarp H. LITOHFELD 


1785 Massachusetts Ave. 
Washington 6, D. 


President-Elect 


Lutuer H. Gvuex 


Instituta 
Vice-Presidents 
J. ALTON BURDINB 


of Public Administration 


Groras B. GALLOWAY 


University of Texas Legislative Reference Service 


oe 


Library of Congress 
\ 


Managing Editor 
American 


Political Sciences: Review 
TayLoR CoLE 


Duke Cees 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Above-named Officers ex offistis 


M. Maraner BALL 
Wellesley College 
Wirrep E. BINKLEY 
Ohio Northern University 
Ray F. Harvey 


Ropert K. CARR 
Dartmouth College 


G. Homer DURHAM 
University of Utah 
ÅLBERT LEPAWSKY 


University of Alabama 


~ Harvey C. MANSFIELD 


Ohio State University 


Cart B. SWISHER 


Johns Hopkins Given: 


Kennet C. Cots 


University of Washington 


New York University 
ROYDEN J. DANGERFIELD 
University of Iblinois 

AupHsus T, Mason 
Princezon University 


JamEs,L. McCamy 
University of Wisconsin 


Joun D. 


MILLETT 
Columbia University 


- France 0O. Wucox 


Staff, Foreign Relations Committee, 
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“Each a Leader i in lis Field... 





| Textbooks by AUSTIN F. ‘MACDONALD | 


AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT 
_> AND ADMINISTRATION 


— 


uan: 

Fifth Edition ` j 
“The most readgble book in ita field, T havè nsed i This revision has PORRER wo Boul whlch AEA 
for a number of yeara and am continuing to'do so. vival municipal admin- 


vey good, especially on 
added material in this edition ix most welcome” istata. ppily, the list of references has been 
-~ —W. J. Ronan, New York Usiversity brought thoroughly ee soe the text reflects 


one a ell organized, essential - - 5 
material, and presenta iE in a” clear and crderly l 7 R. T. Daran, University of Alabama 


——AGEORGE S. we, Tufts College 


a ths A T dition and ulin th ah ve 

use 0 t questio 

-best text, for a semester seri in American Gov- ia ‘with the author's State Government 
ernment and Administration.” i 


i -Wax a EIRO, Aovier 
i —C. Epwin GILMOUR, Grinne!l College yunu 
1951 699. pages ; 41 charts and tables $4.50 |i 


AMERICAN STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION . 


Fourth E dition 


oo 


“An ats revision of a basically sound and “Professor Macdonald’s vivid and style of 
‘readable text. -Typogra iypography y easy on the eyss.’ Excel- writing, ia 2 delight to hoth ardent instructor.” 
lent bibliagraphical ai —A, C. MILLER, JR, Wheaton Coliege (Mass.) ' 

. Loyn M. SHort, University of Minnesota “Tt ia the best I have seen on the subject. 
—Homer a ac baad College 


Ja a very anica pe pleased with the fourth edition; the “An excellent text. 


to-date and stil still keeping it teachatle.” S E T UP ae “RGSS EL, College 
—HaroLp B. Foxrnery, Witt College 
“Our students find Macdonald patina si pal cpobuns eu wate Bellona aa 
. —S, J. House, University of Nebraska l 7 ~“Gnbveralty of Eer i 
1950 . k ee pages l EA $4.50 


©. LATN'AMERIČAN 
_, POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


~—-Dana G. U (Princeton ‘Dniversty), in The Hispanic American Historical Review 
l 1949 - l , 642 pages. k $ Alustrated i $4.75 


one for copies on approval - 


Th THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY a 
f 432 Fourth Avenue e 3 | j _ New York 16, N.Y. 


- o now available | \q 


o A book that promotes ¢ anew o | Th 
EP understanding ot governmnent-in- action i 


ee > 


The Theory and Practice a 


American N ational Government ; jH 


CARL BRENT SWISHER 
The Johns Hopkins Uder 
In addition to giving’ the necessary facts of American national ` 
. - government, Dr. Swisher’s book interprets and evaluates these - 
` facts, inviting the student to weigh the significance of what he 
reads. The approach ‘is both.descriptive and functional. Dr. Swisher ` 
r describes and -analyzes not merely diverse parts of governmental l 
_ machinery and isolated. governmental activities but also the inte- 
grated operations of our whole complex mechanism as it serves 
the even môre complex needs of the American people,” ~ 


- In providing background material for the facts and functions of 
Bee the author supplies anecdotes and personality studies N: į- 
- which gives the book life and illuminate issues. The relation of the 
- national government to the „governments of ‘the states and the- 
local units is clearly shown in three chapters on federalism near the 
end of the book. In.addition to a brilliant study of Congress, there’ 
_ are three penetrating chapters on the judiciary, and law and four 
keenly analytical a on the conduct of American foreign 
aisle. 


- 


~ 1 


` Houghton Mifflin Company ae Bl i? 


Pony 


- ú “ 


WILLIAM ‘SLOANE ASSOCIATES i is renter to ` 
announce the a publication of 


Goals for Political Science 


‘ The Report of the Committee for the Advancement ` 
of Teaching, American Political Science aceon 


i 


This important study, ET by leading political scientists, has implications for 


- the curriculum, content, and teaching methods of political science, for its integration . 


with the other social sciences, and for better teamwork between high schools: and 
colleges. It will be widely discussed throughout the profession. 


= (To cppedi in June) ; { Approx. 225 DP., nr $2.00) 


“Goat late in Spřing i is 


A Short Guide to Public Affaire 


: by E. E. Schattschneider, Victor Tonks; Stephen Bailey 
2  all-of Wesleyan University 


How can the citizen get into politics? How can hê get results in government? Where 
can he find out how to examine a budget or study a Congressional district; govern- 


. ment agency, or Congressional hearing? Where can he look up a Congressman’s 


r 


record? All these questions and many more aré answered in this useful Guide. 


M 


(To appear in July) a en of ApprOA: 200 PP» probably $1.50) 


i . 


` Published recently did well worth ; your. attention 
and your atiaents: study are: 


~ 


Harvey—Skinner-Somit-N in 
GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


" Laing—Vernon—Eldersveld~Meisel—Pollock 
SOURCE BOOKS IN ‘EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS 


Clinton. Rossiter. ae a 
DOCUMENT S IN AMERICAN | GOVERNMENT. 


. Corwin and Peltason. 
UNDERSTANDING THE. CONSTITUTION 


WILLIAM SLOANE aiia, INC. 
119- West 57th St, New York 19 





1” 


THE SOVIET | 
UNION | 


7 Published by the Committee on International Relations 
‘of the University of Notre Dame, Indiana `. 


Waldemar Gurian, chairman of the committee and editor of the RE- 


VIEW OF POLITICS, has written the introductory article, From 
Lenin to Stalin. Other articles are: Historical Background of Soviet 


‘Thought Control by Michael Karpovich, of Harvard; Methods of . 


Soviet Penetration in Eastern Europe by Stephen Kertesz, of Notre 
Dame; Soviet Exploitation of National Confitcts in Eastern Europe by 
o Philip E. Mosely of Columbia; Aims and Methods of Soviet Terrorism 
by Vladimir Petrov of Yale; Economics of the Soviet Union by Naum 


Jasny of Stanford; Church and State in the Soviet Union by Nicholas - 


Timasheff of Fordham; Church and State in Ceniral E urope by Fran- 
cis Dvornik of Harvard. 


iin 


' Price: $3.50 


~ 


Address your order to: 


University of Notre Dame Press 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


‘and the wording of state constitutions also come under analysis. 


f Selected Volumes in the 
“| Field of Political Science 
DEMOCRACY | ` The Threshold: of Freedom 


HAROLD F. GOSNELL, American University. “Suffrage,” writes the author, “is but the thresh- 
old of freedom, not the throne.” Here he marshals evidence to appraise, in terms of how they 


‘actually work, the two important democratic institutions of suffrage and representative govern- 


ment. The caliber of the people’s representatives, negro suffrage, the ine tan eno of the voter, 
b . “H as 

all the CARRS of solid scholarship, plus inviting reaa aDiIy O. as ae) 

6 pages, $4.00 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT , 


CLYDE EAGLETON, New York University. A revision of a successful textbook concerned . 


_ with the evolution of constitutional law and the organization of the community of nations 


“en 


~ 


‘toward international, or'world; government, Furnishes both the preliminary training needed for 
_ advanced courses in International Law and International Organization, and orientation in the 


subject for general readers. “Instructive ... urbane, good-humored,”—Annals of the American 
Academy ot Social and Political Science, ; 554 pages, $5.00 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Lawmaking in the United States 


HARVEY WALKER, The Ohio State University. Describes the function of lawmaking, or 
politics, for the various divisions of the American governmental , from Congress down to 
F city council, Typical of the author’s thoroughness are complete ete chapters on such topics as 
ative Records, Research in the Legislative Process, and Principles of Legislative Drafting. 
TiTi, asa handbook for legislators ... as well as for text purposes in university and college 
courses in See vane of the American Academy of Social and Political Science. 


482 pages, $5.00 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE STATE 


Study of the Political Theory of American Public Administration | 


DWIGHT WALDO, University of California, This work bridges the gap between the studies _ 
of political theory and public administration. The author has studied the literature and here 
summarizes and int his findings. “Professor Waldo has made ne perilous trip from the 
spectral realm of political theory to the .. . practical world of public administration. The 
result is a major contribution to the- literature of public administration” ——American Political 
Science Review. 227 pages, $3.25- 


o 


\ 
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Just Published... i « 7 f 
THE POLITICS OF CALIFORNIA 


A Book of Readings 


DAVID FARRELLY, Assistant Professor of Political Science; and IVAN HINDERAKER, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science; both of the aea of California at Los Angeles. 
A collection of 35 articles, extracts from books, judicial opinions, and other materials of wide 
political interest, The topics cover both. major problems of local import in one of the fastest- 
growing states in the Union, and those’ involvin ving relations with the national government. 
Each selection is introduced and oriented to the California scene by the compilers; authors of 
articles are identified in. biographical notes at the back of the book.: The volume is intended 
to be used as a supplemen text in the study of American government, state and local gov- . 


~ 
wan 


_; ernment, political parties, an TEUN and legislation. 320 pages, $3.25 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY ` 15 East 26th st, New York 10 


b 7 “THE BEGINNINGS. OF DIPLOMACY 
| `: By- RAGNAR NUMELIN, Ph.D... `; 


Pe | Member, Scientific Society : of finland > ` 
-_ ee a Finnish. Minister to Belgium oa A 


r 


: - This pbcological sae of intertribal and international- ee tilizes 
JAY the? Scial-anthropological inethod of investigation rather than the 
“4 “conventional political-historical ‘approach. re apa is merveped 
> from the Babylonian Empire 1 to. the present day.. 


R A y a oa e : pe FROM THE- CONTENTS 
i Commusication during Time of War ` 

a et ee -- Stranger and Guest ` - Oe Nahi ge 

Tiley Fue oe .- The First Diplomats ` -,., E 

i ot og a R Envoys. and Their Credenti a 

eE A s 


eE PS The Green Branch - 

A.. 2 The Right of Asylum 

: = ' Trade as Promoter of Intertribal and International Latezesa 
=f - o> oe . The Development of. Dipl , 


omacy 
Frins mo 
l $1200 


' Expédite ‘shipment by prepayment : l k ; i 
j PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY” i 4 
ee i 115 EAST 40d STREET, Dask 28 , "A a NEW YORK-16, NY: 


mi 





| a “Roots of Political Behavior 
q "INTRODUCTION TO GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: 


a nie l Rihard Carlton Snyder and H> Hubert Wilson r a ae 
ae Ee ee i Associate Professors of Politics, Princeton eee REP 





One reviewer a, Ta The uma O that it is ho iingat nécesaary to argue ee „ecg omice, , 

` had t his.. sociology, psychology; and anthropology can and do.make i important, conttibations 

to the understanding ‘of the political behavior of. men.. To maintain that: man ` 

to ŠGY:_. “is a rational being is-a-daring enterprise which is not attempted by Professors 

A. og SS. 2 Snyder- and, Wilsón. The selections do not — ‘any sues ae and l 
e He the range of subjects is very wide. f 


E c- = _ “The book portrays well -the- interrelations of the: Jocial 2 sciences | in the fa 
"o¢, Z + > mation ‘and .expression of political ‘opinion and action. It. should. “gervo- as a 
aY _ __welcame antidote to students who have been forced in their study of government 


ae A O U tor undergo: the systematic regimentation. of, multitudinous and arid - details.” 
` T E E aa front’ a review by | ‘Thomas S. Barclay ‘of Stanford’ University 
oe in: the June; 1949, issue’ of the - Perea Political Qaei 
ON . 4 Be eR a allen re é 
oe os č oe EA g ie swt a TEn Dag ts a, y — A ‘ 
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ES _American Book Company 





- _ Announcing a New Pii blication: 


C a Manual of - 
aa Political Géoorashy 
em a | by Dr. JOHN E. KIEFFER 
For use in Geopolicics, World Problenis, Political 
Geography, and International Affairs. courses. 


This 72 page manual contains 32 exercises which ‘are adaptable to all’standard 
_ textbooks. Each exercise contains one or mote outline maps for the students’ use. 


y KG201 Manual of Political Geography Send your name, school, and department : 
( . Single copy, $2.50 postpaid. 20 or more, for seein information - on this new 
$2.00 per copy, postage extra. ~ teaching aid. 


New Catalog +251 just from the press lists | 
maps, atlases, student materials for Political Science. 
` DENOYER- GEPPERT COMPANY. 
i 5235 Ravenswood Ave. ’ - - . Chicago 40; sion 
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NEW BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 
. For the Poktician and Scholar: 
ON: THE CITY COUNCIL 
by 
i l A W. BROMAGE, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Michigan. Postpaid $1.00. 


For the Historian iba Political Scientist: l | = 


yO THE TERRITORIAL DELEGATE TO CON GRESS 
| AND OTHER ESSAYS~- 
x by 
. EVERETT S. BROWN, Professor of Political 
Sa Universizy of Michigan, Postpaid $3.00. 
For the Student of Comparative Government, Especially of Russia: 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF THE SOVIET SYSTEM 


by 
James H. Meisel, Assistant Profesor ‘of Political’ Sies 
w University “of Michigan, and Edward S. Kozera. Postpaid $5. 50. 
s Ordet from George Wahr Publishing Compay 


105 5 North Main Street m ~ Amn Arbar Michigan | 


| WANTED = 
f “Back Issues of the Review. 


il 


on ona ed condition will be scoped, i 


* Five dollars will be paid for’ the following is issues: Nov. 1906, Mov: 1909, 


Nov. 1911 and Nov. ‘1913: oe ES Si 


T Two dollars will be paid for. the following i issues: Oct. 1943, Oct. 1945, Feb. 
| 1948, Apr. 1949 and March 1950. 


, Fifty cents will b paid for a copy of the lowosi issues: Feb., May E 
-and Aug. 1907; Feb., May and Nov. 1908; Feb., May and Aug. 1909; `; 


Aug. 1910; Nov. 1911; Nov. 1931; Feb. 1940; Feb. 1941; Feb., Oct. and 
Dec. 1943; Feb., Apr. and June 1944; Oct. 1945; Feb., G and-Oct, 1946; 


ia Feb. 1948. 


Pa { 
a 


~ Twenty: five cents s will he =, for the following i issues: Feb. 1917; Feb.,: 
| May and Nov. 1927; Feb/ 1928; May, Aug. and Nov. 1929;.Feb.. and Dec. 


1934; Dec. 1935; Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Oct. and Dec, 1936;-Feb. and Oct. __ 


= x 


1937; June 1938.. 


kd . 
. 
Y z = 


EDWARD H. LITCHFIELD, Executive, Director _ 
_ American Political Science “Association l l 
; 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W. l - w 
Lea” a Washington, D.C. i 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS ABSTRACTS 
“The C ongressman’s Di gest’ : 


. Prepared by the Legislative Reference Service; Library of Congress, this publication sum- 
marizes the contents of the most sign:ficant. publications dealing with problems or situa- 
tions of concern to Congress. Hach issae contains a short analysis of a problem, including 
its background and proposals advancec for its solution, and indicates the status of pending 
legislation. The 1950 issues included such subjects as Social Security, National Health 
Insurance, Statehood for Alaska and Hawaii, and Educational Issues Before the Congress. 


Among the subjects to be covered in 1951 are the following: 


Civil Defense 

Democracy and Communism 

Loyalty, Security, and Freedom 

‘Valley Authorities 

The United States and China ; 
Persons who wish to subscribe may send a check or money order to the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., made payable to the Librarian of Congress. 
The subscription price for one year is $5.75 and the price of a single issue is 30 cents. 
Approximately 20 issues are published each year. There is available a. limited number of 
1950 sets. Subscriptions will begin when received unless back copies are specifically 


requested. 


+ 


For authoritative analyses of political and 
social trends throughout the Soviet orbit 


THE AMERICAN SLAVIC AND 
EAST EUROPEAN REVIEW 


Entering its tenth year as a quarterly under the 
editorship of scholars from nine Universities. 


Special attention is now given the social sciences, 


Jonn N. Hazard: Managing Editor 
Subscriptions: $5.00 a year, payable to. 
Columbia University Press, Room 705, 
2960 Broadway, New York.27, N.Y. 
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Coming i in April... T . Second Edition 


| oe ~ FOUNDATIONS OF a 
P NATIONAL POWER © = = 


F Reading. on 1 World Politics and American Seann. 


l By. HAROLD and MARGARET ‘SPROUT 
E Harold Sprout is Professor of Political Science and Chairman, ie m 
eae ae Department of Politics, Princeton University - - 


FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL POWER-SECOND Edition is atill a book p Pe 
of readings drawh from many sources and representing many fields of knowl- . ~- ` 
‘edge. As in the first edition, a roster of the authorities quoted: includes eminent’ ` 
© > stateamen, political scientists, historians, economists, erologina engineers, 
|’ <5 physical scientists, geo se demographers, journalists -and military ex- - 


perts; each of whom his own contribution te an CEI SAN EINE and solu- 
l ‘tion of the international: problems of our time. o os rf 
Jo 77a 2s”. MOST IMPORTANT REVISIONS. INCLUDE: 


"A . ; SE i n 
i © ‘Two-thirds to three-fourths of the readings-are new. i ; 
'© Original and introductory writing by the authors’ has TEN completely ` ` 
eco S .+tevised, and considerably expanded. ` 
a y ° Changes havo been made in the’ arrangement of material to-reflect the —., 
CE latest phase of the world situation. - 


* DESIGNED for general introductory courses, Dat ao useful in -many ad $ a 
vanced courses. Can be adapted for either a one or a two-semester course. ` at os 
For-a two-semester course the text could be combined: with a conventional text - . SS 


or with specialized library 80 PP. Chapter Introductions set single column. 
_ Readings set double colina: 20 Py approx. A x vee a ge 
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Ponia in April. 


es RUSSIA: PAST AND PRESENT 


ee 800-page . history, opidi, instead of chronolo ically sng n Begins j 
' with the 15th century and ends’ with the outbreak of the Korean 


UE YOU TEACH OR DIRECT SUITABLE COURSES, EXAMINATION COPIES j 
ARE AVAILABLE UPON | REQUEST z 


~~ i > y. 


Le D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, iM. 


PUBLISHERS SINCE 1848 
250 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 
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Whether you consider yourself a liberal or conseryative, Dr. 


The Case for 
_Conservatisin ` 


by Francis Graham Wilson 











Wilson's case will help to clarify your political thinking. 
A timely, clear, and intelligent discussion by a leading por 
litical scientist and writer. $1.75 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP 
and Qualifications for Voting in Washington 


by Ernest H.. Campbell and George D. Smith 


Only manual of its kind. Combines, US constitutional pro- 
visions, laws, and court decisions. About 90% of pie material, 
is national in scope. $1.50 


University of f Washington Press 


- Seattle 5 


Copies of back issues of the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE RE- 


* VIEW can be obtained at the following prices: Vols. I-V (1906-1911) $3.50 per 


copy, except Nov. 1906 (unavsilable) and Nov. 1909, $10.00, Nov. 1911, 
$10.00. Vols. VI-IX (1912-191&), $1.50 per copy, except Nov. 1913, $7.50 
per copy. Vol. X (1916). $2.00 per copy. Vols. XI-XVII (1917-1923) $1.50 ~ 
per copy. Vols. XVIIJ-XXVII (1924-1933) $1.50. per copy. Vol. XXVIII 
(1934) $2.00 per copy. Vols. XXIX-XXXI (1935-1937) $2.25 per copy. Vols. 
XXXII-XXXV (1936-1941) $2.C0 per copy except April, Oct. 1938, Dec. 1939, 
June, Aug. 1940, $1.50 per copy. Vols. XXXVI and XXXVII (1942-1943) 
$1.50 per copy-except Oct. 1943, $7.50 per copy. Vol. XXXVIII (1944) $2.00 


-per copy except June, 1944, $5.90 per copy. Vol. XXXIX (1945) $2.00 per | 


copy except Oct. 1945, $7.50 per copy. Vols. XL-XLIV (1946-1950) $1.50 per 
copy except Feb. 1948, $7.70 per copy, April 1949, $10.00 per copy, March 
1950, $10.00 per copy. General Index, Vols. I-XX, $2.00. Prices for complete 
volumes furnished on request. Postage extra. Prices are subject to change. . 


‘Address all orders and remittances to: The American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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STATE. AND LOCAL: GOVERNMENT E 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


-. WILLIAM ANDERSON, University of Minnesota 
EDWARD W. WEIDNER, Michigan State College f 


thin. 


This new text is an integrated treatment of state and local governmients, stressing their 
` interdependence and emphasizing the enormous growth in the last fifty years of their} 
_ -seryices and problems: The full discussion of local government, both rural and urb 
isa major contribution to, the literature i in the field, The authors not only cover ‘the 
important historical and constitutional phases, but stress the human relations approach 
and give a new treatment of the-functions of government and the process by which 
l public policies are determined. Accompanying each chapter is a list of suggested projects 
designed to give the student a practical understanding of-state and local governments in- 
‘the area in which he lives. Many unusual and ‘interesting illustrations are included. 
Ready in June., ` A pro iriaily 790 Pages e : About $4.50 ; 


READINGS ; ‘AN LATIN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


"ASHER N. CHRISTENSEN, University of. Minresota -0s ( 

| This new volume of readings sontains over forty’ selections, carefully chosen to thro: 
light on-the functions of government characteristic of Latin America. They include’ 

| articles from leading magazines, standard works, and several studies especially written. 

for this book. In addition to the specific articles on the functions of government, there 
` are discussions of ‘general topics. such as the influence of geography, ‘the economic struc- 
ture, the church, and the philitary ; as conditioning factors in government. The part titles 
indicate the scope of the book: I. The Heritage of the Past; II. The Basic Conditioning ` 
Factors; IIT. The Constitutional Bases of Government; IV. The Organization and -. 
Institutions of Government; V, The Work of Contemporary Latin American Govern- _ 


=t 
A 
A 
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ment. Part V deals with the major governmental programs in the fields of land ae E 


industrialization, education, social welfare, and foreign relations. 


Ready in June — | ' Approximately 600 pages ; | About $4.50 
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HENRY HOLT AND. COMPANY 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 
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Important New Texts- 





Pai 


X f 


AMERICAN CONSTITUT IONAL DECISIONS, Revised Edition: 


By Charles Fairman, The fevised edition includes 36 fundamental Constitutional igs 
. cisions, with analyses. ‘It is thoroughly up to date, incorporating cases decided in the ~ 
- June, 1950, session of Court. 1650 489-pages $2.75 


THE PEOPLE, POLITICS AND THE POLITICIAN, Revised Edition ` 


By A. N. Christensen and E. M Kirkpatrick. Half of the 120 selections are new in 
‘this revision of a leading book of readings in American Government. 
1950 1042 pages ~ College edition , Cloth $4.50; paper Jay 


at AMERICAN CITY GOVERNMENT, Revised Edition : ge 


es By William Anderson and Edward W. Weidner. In this revision the material has been 
rewritten and reorganized to briag both facts:and viewpoint sompletly up to date. 
1950 |. 625 pages l $4.50 


cA DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, third Edition - 


~ By Samuel Flagg Bemis. This distinguished text traces the diplomatic history. of the” 
United States through the aftermeth of World War II and analyzes the guiding prin- 
ciples of American foreign policy to the present time. 

1950 : p 3 994 pages i re ‘College edition $5.75 


THE UNITED STATES AS A WORLD POWER, A Diplomatic History, 1900-1950 


By Samuel Flagg Bemis. Adapted from Part III of A Diplomatic History of the United 
States, Third Edition, this volume provides an excellent comprehensive treatment of 
foreign policy for courses in American: diplomacy since- 1990. 

1950 491 pages i Gollege edition $3.75 


itt GOVERNMENTS OF FOREIGN POWERS, Revised Edition 


ae Philip W. Buck and John W. Masland. Greatly enlarged, the revised ildon of 

this text in comparative government. presents a complete and thoroughly” up-to-date 
account of the governments of Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Russia, Japan, and 
- China. 1950. 948 pages: $4.25 . 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL THEORY, ‘Revised Edition 


By George H. Sabine: The revision of this ‘outstanding publication outes a com- 
pletely up-to-date survey of the devzlopment of political theory i in the Western World. 
1950 ` -034 pages l : $4.60 


MAIN CURRENTS IN MODERN POLITICAL THOUGHT i 


By John H. Hallowell. This scholarly work covers the main currents in modern political 
thought since the sixteenth century. concentrating specifically on political, trends since 
~ the rise of liberalism in 1 the eighteenth century. 1950 | 759 pages | $4. 25 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ‘257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10 | 
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Principles and Problems of. 
American National Government | 
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By JOHN M. SWARTHOUT. 


| Professor of Political Science, Oregon State C jollege 


and ERNEST R. BARTLEY - 


| Assistant Professor of Political Science, University of 


E lorida 
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a to be covered in a semester: or quarter;. emphasizing 


, underlying ideas and issues; giving an analytical: form. to detailed 


information; lively, lucid, and straightforward i in style—this is a book 


_ which proniines to be regarded as a major contribution, Be es 


R“ 
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Charles §. Hyneman, Northwestern University, says ofi it: “I uae’ 
, every chapter of the text carefully i in galley proofs. .I believe I am `. 


feasonably familiar with the other textbooks designed for the be- 


| ginning course ‘in American government. Swarthout and Bartley sat- - 


isfy. me~better than ‘any other. I think-they show excellent judgment 


' as to what is significant for the introduction of young people to the 
study of government and politics, and I think. they show great “skill 


in presenting those things which they think the beginning student 
should know about, The two introductory chapters are superb, If 


‘one likes to start with an. explanation. of how Ainerican government 
_and politics grew out of English institutions and ways, he should fnd 
| _ the opening i of this book virtually ideal.’ S PE : 
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; Readings i in American Political I Thought 
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`> 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


By ALPHEUS THOMAS MASON D 


Princeton University 


A distinguished first-hand introduction to the controversies'that have 
gone into the development of cur political tradition. Teachers and 
reviewers are very nearly unanimous in calling this the best book of ` 
its kind available, and their opinion is borne out by a ices | growing 


_list-of adoptions. 846 pages. $6. 00. e a 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 


Readings and Documents 


By NORMAN HILL 


University of Nebraska 


Well selected, well integiated, and ‘brilliandly podia is the 
verdict of professors concerning tħis new, comprehensive source book 
and text. The materials have been gathered from widely scattered 
sources and arranged under four major headings: International Re- 
lations and Organization; Power Politics and War; World Economic 
and Social Problems; The Individual and the World of Ideas. 536 
pages. $4.50. 


RADIO, TELEVISION, AND SOCIETY 


By CHARLES A. SIEPMANN 


_ New York University - 


An entirely new kind. of textbook, which t takes the mh of dal 


science out of the realm of the specialist and places them in a frame | : 


of reference familiar to everycne. Harwood L. Childs, Princeton ` 
University, says of it: “Exceptionally good analysis from the public 


- interest point of view. I intend to use it as one of the texts in my - 


Public Opinion course.” 416 pages. College edition $3.50. 
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‘Senior Speciilist in American Government and “Admini inistracion, 
oer — ee Library of ~—- Se 


— 


- 


Viewing administrative processes as at fole. ‘the authar brings 
“his wide experience in state and-national management problems. 
"to bear on the essential elements in administration~organization, l 
' personnel, finance, internal management, and the. execution of 
`- policy. Illustrative material i is drawn from the national: and stati i 
z governments, often i in parallel, with attention to the same p 





lems in municipalities. The book stresses the iniportance of, and‘: 
_means for,. popular ` control of the administrative process. in a“ 
democratic sociéty. Selected references include books, and arti- 
oles.i in current periodicals and professional journals. 3 ages. | 
$825 it n l Pe er F, 
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| AMERICAN DEMOCRACY IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Robert K. Carr, Donald H. Morrison (Dartmouth College) 
‘and Marver H. Bernstein, Richard C. Snyder- enn 
probably 1024 pages, $5.00 l 


A systematic survey o: American National Government combined with a analysis 
of political principles end processes. It emphasizes current problems of public policy 
and provides several sections on civil rights, foreign relations, and the human side 
- of government, with chapters on ‘the Politician, the Congressman, the Judge, and 
the Civil Servant. - : - 
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“AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN ACTION, Rev. Í 


Marshall E. ‘Dimock and. Claes O., Dimock 
- available April, probably 1024 pages, $5.00 


This is a. Soniplata: reviaion. Although the treatinent and fundamental outline are 
- unchanged, there has been a rearrangement of the order of some chapters, a con- 
densation of others, ths inclusion of additional illustrative matter, and much 
rewriting throughout. It incorporates all the changes in the past five years in program 
and governmental operation.. Historical material wien goes beyond the course mae 
‘been eliminated. ~ 
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THE BACKGROUND OF EUROPEAN GOVERNMENTS, 3rd Ed. 


-Norman L. Hill, University of Nebraska ; 

Harold W. Stoke, formerly President, Louisiana State Universisy 

Carl J. Schneider, University: of Nebraska 

608 pages, $2.75 - go 4 > a 

A collection of readings designed to futuial documentary, illustrative, and niere; 


tive material-in the field of European: comparative government. It covers England, 
©.R., France, Italy, and Germany. Including. official documents, analytical 


S 
sh tings, and editorial introductions, the book may be used either as a ilein, 
or basic text, , . 
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CONGRESS: Corruption ‘and Compromise 


H. H. Wilson, Princeton University: Pee 
just published, 337 pages, $200 = - 3 - 


A penetrating analysis of the standards of conduct maintained by Congréeemen in | 
office. It attempts to deal with the sources of unethical conduct i in American society. ` 
The general conclusion is that violations of ethical stancards by Congressmen derive - 
‘from ‘their following practices which are accepted as rataral in other occupations 
in American society. The chapter dealing with British practices provides an. 
illuminating contrast. l 

T l books which may be adopted for aiia use are 


4 : i available as complimentary examination copies 
YS 2, : 
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The Open Society | 
and its Enemies ` : 


By K. R. POPPER. “Popper ‘demonstrates that Plato, Hegel, 
and Marx formulated ideas in ‘political philosophy - inimical 
to the T Society, Le., to a society based on reason and not’ ' C 

on myth. . . . This unprejudiced defense of the individual and `° °. | 

, his rights. is one of the most urgent ‘needs of Western civiliza- `- e 
tion. ... A sincerity and originality of judgment, seldom to 

~ be fundi in contemporary writing on, political philosophy.” — 

Saturday Review. Mr. Popper is a philosopher and logician at > ©: © ~ |: 
the London School of Economics and the University of Lon- a 
. don, ee ae ‘Revised, one vol. edition, 87.50 a i E 
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T he Population ofi 
‘India and Pakistan ~ 


by KINGSLEY DAVIS. The most EE oe of > 
Indian population data yet published, profusely illustrated with =|, --: 
maps and charts. This book deals analytically with the whcle 50 
-F economic and social structure of the Indian ; region, Kingsley ` `: 
OO O Davis is director of the Bureau of Applied -Social Research at, ` 
i Columbia; the book was editorially sponsored by the Prinze- 
` ton Office of Population Research. O og 50 | 
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_ Outstanding te texts . mat. 
| n GOVERNMENT. AND POLITICS. 


‘IN THE UNI TED STATES 
| Third Edition ` 


By Harold Zink i 


In this completely revised text, the author iat with the functions 

of American government, ‘historical development, and the role of 

, the United States in international affairs. Much new material has 

At, been added in the light of recent world events and the bibliog- . 
oi he raphies have been brought up-to-date. Revised Edition, To Be 

Published, April 1951 _- | . n 
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PRINCIPLES OF BUSINESS - 
AND THE FEDERAL LAW | 


By Franklin H. Cook 


This book summarizes clearly and in a ee oe manner 
the constitutional and legal principles that affect and govern the ` 
relation of government to business and to labor. Cases are used to 
trace the.development of these principles to illustrate their: ap 
plication. To Be Published, M a 1951 


MODERN FOREIGN | 
© GO VERNMENTS 
= By Ogg and Zink 


Successor to Ogg’s European Government and Politics, this text is: 
a study of the political development and ‘political ‘institutions of 
the great powers, as well as of some of the smaller nations. Back- 
grounds of political institutions are given careful consideration and 
present organization and C are e treated i in detail, $6.00 
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A THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
. 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Story of American Progressives , 


By DANIEL AARON. In this timely revaluation of the progressive idea in _ 
America, the author analyzes the social philosophy of such, nineteenth-century ` 


‘ reformers as Theodore Parker, Henry George, Edward Bellamy, William Dean 
Howells and Thorstein’ Veblen and evaluates the part ‘each -played in ‘the de- 
velopment of the progressive movement. He then demonstrates the difference in 


attitude, and consequently in action, between Emerson’s “men of good hope” end. ` 
the latter-day exponents of an opportunistic progressivism—from Brooks Adams, ` 


Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson through Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Mr. Aaton’s implied thesis is that an effective liberalism can be achieved by com“, 
bining the techniques and practical approach. to -politics of the pragmatic pro- _ 
gressives with the utopian:vision of the old reformers. . $a. OD. 
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Freedom, Fowo: 


‘and 


. «tT , may T 


Democratic Planning” 


By KARL MANNHEIM, Late Professor of Sociology 
in the Institute of Education, London Uniyersity 


One of the most brilliant sociologists of our time here offers a body of’ princioles 
‘on which we can build the kind of society we want, incorporating the lessons 


of the last decades into a new pattern of democracy. “Helps to clear up many ` 
`> political and economical confusions of our time.” —San Francisco Chronicle. $5.00 


At all bookstores’: or from the publisher 
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Principles and Problems of 
_ International Politics 


Selected Readings 
Edited by HANS J. MORGENTHAU, University of Chicago 
and KENNETH W. THOMPSON, Northwestern University 


“Tt is an acollen job, both in terms of organization and in terms of the materials reprinted. It 


should have a wide use in all courses in International Relations ' and International Politics. An 
imaginative and scholarly book.” l 


-— PETER H. Opscarp, University of California 
494 pages; $4.00 text 


The Administration of 


American Foreign Affairs 
A by JAMES L. McCAMY, University of Wisconsin 


““T like very much McCamy’s urbane iconoclasm. His book is an interesting combination of factual 


information and lively writing. He has written by far the most sprightly account of a neglected phase 
of our foreign policy in the making.” 


—N ORMAN D. PALMER, University of Pennsylvania 
702 pages; $4.00 text 


. The Coveniaentl Process 


| Political Interests and Public Opinion 
` by DAVID B. TRUMAN, Williams College 


A’ survey—fresh, penetrating, and exhaustive—of the entire governmental process, with special 
reference tothe role of public opinion, propaganda, and group interests as they influence all branches 
of government—Congress, the Presidency, and the Courts. This original study provides an invaluable 
supplement to courses in political parties, public opinion, and propaganda. ' 


Spring. Details to be announced. ` 


Public and Republic . 


7 Political Representation in America ` i 
—$ bý ALFRED DE GRAZIA, Brown University 


 \ The many conflicting interests which have pressed for and profoundly influenced, political represen- 
tation in this country are here examined through the course of three centuries. Landed property, 
sectional groupings, commercial interests, all have held heir own beliefs in specific devices for repre- 


senting the values which they consider most important. The description and analysis of these theories 
is the theme of this study. 


Just published. 284 pages; $3.50 text - 


Outstanding —_— American Government Texts: 


ne 


“ A Grammar of American Politics 


The National Government ` 


by WILFRED E. BINKLEY, Ohio Northern University 
and MALCOLM C. MOOS, The Jokns Hopkins University 


A fresh approach to the study of American government, remarkable for its easy readability, for its 
a inclusive view of the processes of American political life, and for its lively presentation of essential 


T yete.” . # 788 pages; $4.50 text 
. Examination, copies or request E % 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Inc. 501 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 22 
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Important 


M e GRA W. ma H I L E 
ie o Books. 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. In the United States 


By WILLIAM VERNON HOLLOWAY, University of Tulsa. McGraw-Hill Series in. 
Political Science. 460 pages, $3.75 






' Includes a brief, teachable discussion of national-state-local relations, with special 
~ attention given to the trend toward centralization and the problems raised thereby. 
Combines the various units of government, exclusive of national, into a single up- 
to-date volume; supplies basic facts, discusses controversial issues, and stimulates 
constructive thinking and criticism of state and local government institutions. \ 


BASIC DOCUMENTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS © > 


_ Edited by Freperick H. HarTMANN, The University of Florida. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. 912 pages, $3.25 - 


Here is an excellent new volume for supplementary use in courses on ee a 
relations. The author brings together in one book a judicious selection of origirai 
documents usually covered in courses of this nature. Selections from the Holy 
Alliance to the Atlantic Pact are presented with emphasis on the paid from 1918 
to the present. > 

i 


EUROPEAN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


By RoBERT G. NEUMANN, University of California: McGraw-Hill Series in Po- 
litical Sctence. In press ae 


Divided into five major sections, this text covers the governments and politizs of 
‘Great Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union. A final section offers a com- - 
` parative analysis of major institutions and phenomena of government through 
the world.- The text leads. the student to a critical and pac linc aparan Y 
existing institutions. i „eet 

w 


GOVERNMENTS IN MODERN SOCIETY 


By G. LOWELL FIELD, Wayne aa ai McGraw-Hill Series i in Political Science. . 
In press 


A comparative government text with a functional approach. Instead of taking up 
the subject country by country, this book examines institutions such as political 
parties, executives, legislatures, revolutions and dictatorial systems, It then proceeds - 
to analyze and compare the actual! ACUERDE] in varjous nations sof these particular 
-institutions or concepts. 2 


Send for copies on approval z i 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Ine. 
Y 


` 330 West 42nd Street , New York 18, 
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THE MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM* 


ROBEET H. CONNERY 
Dike University 


AND 


= PAUL T. DAVID 
Brooxings Tnstitution 


The Mutual Defense Assiszance. Program represents the military 
portion of an important foreign policy of the United States, that of aid 
to free nations. While assisting allies by grants of money and supplies 
is by no means a new undertaking, even for the United States, the scope 
of this program, under which expenditures may soon exceed $7 billion 
annually, makes it a good labcratory specimen to illustrate the impact - 
of a positive foreign policy on the structure of the national government. 
Furthermore, analysis of the program clearly shows the tremendous 
changes that have taken place in the methods of formulating and 
administering American foreign policy since the end of World War II. 

For more than a generatior. prior to 1916, the Secretaries. of State, 
War, and Navy occupied the same building at the seat of government. 
It was said that the Secretary of State need take only 120 steps to 
reach the desk of the Secretary of War or of the Navy (and vice versa),} 

¢ 

_ *In June, 1950, the Brookings Institution undertook a study of the administration of 
foreign affairs and overseas operations for the Bureau of the Budget. Paul T. David of ' 
the Brookings Institution was senior staff member in charge of the project; Robert H. © 
Connery of Duke University was senior consultant for the portion of the study concerning 
foreign military affairs and the Department of Defense. In connection with the study, 
both authors visited London, Paris, and other European centers in the fall of 1950, and 
observed the work of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization at first hand. In the drafting of the present article, Mr. Connery has 
contributed the greater portion; Mr. David was responsible for the fifth section and a part 
of. the fourth. 


1 Robert G. Albion, “State, War and Navy—Under One Roof, 1882,” United States 
Naval Institute Proceedings, Vol. 75, pp: 793-796 (July, 1949). 
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but there i is little seg that those cone were often taken. Indeed, 
' ~ one Secretary of State wished to erect partitions in the halls in order to 
_ preserve “the quiet and privacy which are essential to the proper con- 
duct of business in the Department of State.” In the nineteenth century “ee 
it- probably did not make much difference how frequently: these officers” 
conferred, for it was a different world than the one in which we are now 
living. On those rare occasions when military force was necessary. to - 
protect American interests abroad, it probably was sufficient for the 
Secretary of State to ask the Secretary of the Navy what forces were. 
. ' available for effective intervention, and upon the basis of his reply to 
determine whether the Marines should be landed. 

Today. armed intervention involves much more complex E R 
tions, as the situation in Korea makes abundantly clear. During the ~ 
last. half-century, technological developments have gradually changed -~ 
the position of the United States in relation to the rest of the world. 
The superior ability of the United States to translate scientific advances 
into industrial knowledge and to disseminate considerable amounts of — 
technical information throughout large parts of the population -is re- ` 
flected in‘the preéminent position of this Sou! in mere capacity 
and wealth. 

Technology has also’ had two other ` major areas wi direct impact 
on international relations——the development of new- weapons and of, 
rapid communications and transport. New weapons, particularly long- 
range aircraft and the atomic bomb, have from the military point of 
view ended the physical isolation that the two oceans were so long 
thought.to provide. Modern methods of communication and transpor- 
tation have increased the speed with which events occur and make their 
effects felt; they have also hastened the impact of events upon opinion, 4 

- and have enlarged the flow of information to be taken into account by 
all policy-makers. Moreover, they have made necessary close liaison 
between American foreign policy and national military power, leading 
to the use of the term “‘politico-military affairs” for those matters which 
~ combine elements of'foréign and military policy. 
i Whether tte Mutual Defense Assistance Program represents a suc- - 
cessful integration of ‘politico-military affairs is a question upon which 
this -paper may; throw some light. The Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program has beef an interdepartmental operation; it has also been an 
activity involving close relations with the governments and military 
authorities of many different nations. The background of the greater part 
of this foreign military assistance program lies in the North Atlantic’ _ 
Treaty and in the organization that has been created. ans to. the j 
treaty. : \ 


“ 
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I. THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION .— 
The North Atlantic Treaty had a precursor in the Brussels Pact. 


. The Brussels Pact, in-turn, had its origin in a speech of Ernest Bevin, © 


~ 


British. Foreign Secretary, before the House. of Commons on J anuary 


` 22, 1948,2 in which he posed the question of whether the unity of Europe. 


should be achieved by the domination of one great power’usinig police- 


' state methods or by mutual cooperation and assistance. Bevin chose 


mutual cooperation, stating that he believed the time to be ripe for the 
consolidation of Western Europe.. He proposed, therefore, that the 
United Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 7 

join together in a five-power treaty to form-the “nucleus of a Western - 


| European unit” which would be ppan for- membership to oiher free 


- gountries of Europe. 


On March 17, 1948, these five scans powers signed the Brussels 


` Treaty? and thereby brought into being the Western. Union, which 


promised to bring about among Western European countries a degree 


of . political integration’ never before achieved. Under the Brussels 


Treaty, the signatory countries contracted to give “all military and other 


aid and assistance in their power” to a member state that-was the object 


of armed attack in Europe. The treaty provided for a Consultative 


_ Council of Foreign Ministers; this body in turn established a Permanent 


Military Committee, made up of high-ranking military experts, and 
arranged for periodic meetings of the member Ministers of Defense. 


‘From the start, the United’ States showed genuine interest in the — 
| Western Union. Beginning in July, 1948, military representatives of 


the United States participated in a non-member status on the Perma- 
nent Military Committee. In a statement to Congress on the day the - 


. Brussels Treaty: was signed, President Truman said, “I am sure that 


the determination of the free countries of Europe to protect themselves 


-will be matched. by an equal determination on our part to help them 
- do so.”4 And in a subsequent Senate resolution,® one of the objects of - 


United ° States foreign policy was defined as the “association of the 
United States by constitutional processes with such regional and-other 
collective arrangements-as are based on continuous: self-help and aiia 
gid and as affect its national security.” a . 


i 


_ 3 The North Ailantic Pact, Departinent of Btate Pub. "3462, General Foreign Policy 
Series 7, p. 14 (Washington, March, 1949). ` ' 
3 So Collective Defence Under the Brussels and North Atlantic Treaties, Minister of De- ü 


. fence, Cmd. 7883, pp. 13-16 (London, Feb:; 1950). 


+ Address of the President of the United States, Congressional Record 80th, Cong., 
2rd sess., Vol. 94, pt. 3, pp. 2996 ff. (March 17, 1948). l 
i5, Res, 239, commonly referred to as the “Vandenberg Resolution, d Congressional l 
Racord, 80th Cong., 2nd seas., Vol. i pt 6, pp. (a91 f. - Gune 11, Bre 4 
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Coenai begun in Washington ET the summer of 1948 eC 
bore fruit nine months later on April 4, 1949, when the United States ; | 
joined with the five-powers of the Western Union, and with Canada, 
Denmark; Iceland, Italy, Norway, and Portugal in the North Atlantic 
Treaty.’ An important part of the treaty was devoted to providing 
for a permanent organization, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), which was very similar in general design to that already 
established under the Western, Union. Indeed, some of the defects that 
later became apparent in the organization under the new treaty could 
-be traced to Unsere Soceptance; of the Wn Union organi- 
zation. 

The North Atlantic Treaty established the North Atlantic Council, fe 
: consisting of the foreign ministers of the treaty members, and authorized > 

, . the Council to create a Defense Committee, together with such other - 
. subsidiary bodies as might be required. Subsequently the Council did 
establish two agencies: the Defense Committee, normally consisting of 
. the defensé ministers of the member nations, to draw up unified defense 
plans; and the Defense, Financial and Economic Committee (DFEC), 
normally composed of the finance ministers, to advise the Council on ` ` 
financial and economi¢ matters. The United States representative on 
this latter committee was the special representative in Europe of the | 
Economic Cooperation Administration. Later the North Atlantic 
Council established the Council of Deputies as its continuous working 
body. 

Thus the United States was represented on three NATO ministerial 

level agencies—on the North Atlantic Council, by the Secretary of 
‘State; on the Defense Committee, by the Secretary of Defense; and §- 
on the Defense, Financial and Economic Committee, by the European ae 
chief of the Economic Cooperation Administration. Although it was” ~ 
_ true that NATO placed the Council at the top, it could not be said that 
the American representatives on the other bodies were subordinate to 
the United States representative on the Council, namely to the Secretary. 
of State: The same condition existed for other countries, thus giving © 
a third dimensional pattern to this international organization. The 
“certainty with which a foreign minister might speak for his country 
depended in a large measure upon his relative political strength and 
upon the degree of unity in the government of which he was a member. 
In Europe,.these difficulties were most clearly evident in such coun- 
tries as France, Italy, Norway, and the Netherlands, where coalition 
0 North Atlantic Treaty between United States and Other Governments, Department of 3 


State Pub. 3635 (Washington, Aug. 1949). See also North Ailantio Treaty, Hearings, 
U. 8. Senate. Committee on Foreign Relations, 81st Cong., Ist sess. (Washington, 1949). f 
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cabinets were necessary for a working majority in the Parlament. 
Party differences within these cabinets undoubtedly accentuated the 
difficulty of securing agreement on’ questions of defense, and these dif- 
ferences did not facilitate the implementation of decisions made by the 
respective ministers within the three NATO committees. 

The Defense Committee also established a number of subordinate 


bodies. Among- these was the Military Committee, made up of the 


chiefs of staff of the member countries. This committee provided general 
policy guidance and.made recommendations on military matters to 
the Defense Committee and. other’ agencies. The -Standing Group, 
composed of - military representatives from the United Kingdom, 
France, and the United States, was established to serve as the working 
agency for the Military Committee. A Military Production and Supply ` 
Board (MPSB) was created to review the military supply situation in 
the light of material requirements, current availability and increased 
production needs, and also to accelerate deliveries by promoting eff-. 
ciency in production through standardization and conservation. The 
United States representative, and chairman of this body, was the 


` chairman of the Munitions Board in the Department of Defense. Five 
- regional strategic planning groups were also created, each charged with 
_ the mission of developing and recommending plans for the defense of 


its region to the Military Committee, through the Standing Group. 
Obviously there was need for a high degree of integration between 
efforts of the United States in che NATO and United States military aid 


“under MDAP. Strategic plans prepared by NATO military planning 


bodies depended largely upon United States aid under MDAP for 
implementation. Therefore it may be helpful to see how the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program was organized and then to determine what 
success was attained in eee it with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


I. THE MUTUAL DEFENSE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


The first large-scale military assistance-program of the United States 
in the postwar years: was for Greece and Turkey, in support of the 
Truman doctrine of aid to free peoples resisting aggression. Beginning 
in 1947 and continued at an accelerated pace in the following years, the 
program was effective in accomplishing the limited objectives of driving 
Communist forces out of Greece and of strengthening the Turkish 
armed forces. 

As indicated above, the Western Union was created in the spring of 
1948. Later in the same year the National Security Council recom- 
mended to the President thai consideration be given to developing a 
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program of akun ERTA On approving the E of- 
‘the Council, the President assigned to the Secretary of State the 


mission of exploring available means for strengthening the free nations, 


+ with particular emphasis on those of Western Europe. In the mean- 


while, political negotiations were proceeding which led to the eventual — 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty in April, 1949, 

Even earlier, in December, 1948, the Secretary of State, in cooperation 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Administrator for Economic Co- 


by the Foreign Military Assistance Coordinating Committee (FMACC). 
The latter committee prepared a single program encompassing all mili- 


tary assistance projects and drafted thè necessary legislation. ‘Congress ~ 
- accepted its recommendations and incorporated them'in the Mutual 


Defense Assistance Act of 1949, which became law on October 6, 1949: 7 


_- Three weeks later the necessary: appropriations for: the period ending . 
June 80, 1950, were provided.® i 


‘This original Act. was amended after the First Semiannual Report on 


> the program’ had been made to Congress on June 1, 1950. The President 
on that date! proposed that the Act be extended aad also amended to - 
remove certain administrative ‘difficulties that had become -evident 


during its period of operation. These amendments were passed by | 


. Congress-and approved by the President on July 26, 1950.4 Supporting 


appropriations of $14 billion were approved for the fiscal year 1961 a 


_ short time later.” 


The Korean crisis led to a review of the scope of the program- io” 


determine what additional resources could be made available. “As a’ 


result of this reévaluation, the President. asked Congress for $4 ‘billion 
in additional funds to expand the Mutual Defense Assistance Program.” 
The bulk of these funds was to be used to ‘strengthen the security of 
the North Atlantic area, with. the rest to ‘be devoted to expanding 


. and: accelerating military assistance to vital areas in other parts of the © 


operation, established an ad hoc committee, which included members ~ 
from the three-governmental agencies headed by these officials, ‘to 
'- recommend administrative measures. This committee, known as the 
Foreign Assistance Correlation Committee (FACC), was later replaced: 
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_ 7 Public Law 829, Slat Cong., Ist sess. -` 
. 8 Public Law 430, 81st Cong., Ist sess. (Oct. 28, 1949). 
° H. Doc. 613; 81st Cong., 2nd sess. 
10 Congressional Record; 81st Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 96, pt. 6, pp. 7896-7897. 
' N An Act to Amend the Mutual Defense Assistance Ast of 1949, Public Law 621, 
_8ist Cong., 2nd sess. . = 
2 Public Law 759, 8ist Cong., 2nd sess. oe ee 
u H, Doc. ane 8lst D aag seBa, (Aug. 1, 1950). 
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E by the President.* Up to this point approximately $74 


g - billion had been appropriated jor military assistance: 


_ Certain basic principles were. set forth in_the original Act.to guide 
the development and Operation of mutual defense assistance. Economic 


‘ recovery is requisite to security; therefore, full recognition should 


be given to the need for balancing national economic effort against 


national military strength. The Mutual Defense Assistance Program 


should be so conducted as to enable the free nations of the world to 
increase their capacity to support the United Nations Charter. The 


extension of military assistance to the free nations of the world should. 


be premised on the policy of self-help. Nations receiving aid would be 
expected to devote a relatively large percentage of their national budget — 
to military expenditure. In order to achieve an economy of effort, self- 
defense must be organized on a collective, integrated basis. This means 
that the North Atlantic Treaty nations, for instance, must work to- 
gether in a pattern of unity, each contributing to the common defense 
in proportion to its capacity and receiving assistance in proportion to 
its need. Each nation under this system must undertake in the common 


interest the tasks for which it is best suited by strategic position, and 


by resources in manpower and material. Finally, in addition to increas- 
ing the combat readiness of the forces of the recipient nations in a 


. material sense, the Mutual Defense Assistance Program should operate ` 


so that the feeling of.self-secirrity and confidence among the peoples of 
the free world might be increased and the morale of those who might 
have to resist Communist agg-ession would be strengthened. 

Title I of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, as amended, authorized 
aid in the form of equipment, materials and services to those treaty 
nations which requested such assistance from the United States. The 
initial requests came in part as a result of a.year’s work by the agencies 
of the Brussels Treaty and were based upon military requirements of- 
the interim defense plan for. the countries of the Western Union (United 
Kingdom, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg). Non-- 
Western Union members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


- Italy, Denmark, Norway), however, also were authorized aid under 


this title. Initial information and requests from these nations were re- 
ceived unilaterally. 

The continuation of progrems of military aid to Giese and Turkey 
was provided by Title II of the original Act and the 1950 amendments 
included military assistance to Iran. Finally, by Title III, military 
assistance to Korea and the Philippines was authorized and an emer- 


gency fund for the general area of China was established. 


" Public Law 843, 81st Cong., 2nd sesa. (Sept. 27, 1950). 
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The first step in the pban of ig program was the eee me 


tion of bilateral agreéments between the United States and each’ of the 
countries concerned. These agreements, in addition to other details, 
contain specific provisions regarding the use of the equipment furnished, 
reciprocal assistance for the United: States, provision of local currency 
for the administrative expenses of the United States agency in charge of 


~ the assistance in a country, maintenance of security, and prohibition: . 
‘ - of the transfer of equipment to any other O without the consent 


‘of the United States. 

Four categories of military aid were included in the program: (1) 
finished items of military equipment, usually known as end-items; (2) 
_ training and technical assistance; (3) additional military production 
' ` projects; and (4) military equipment on a reimbursable basis. The 
quantity of finished or end-item equipment to be supplied -by the 
United States was determined from deficiency lists covering each of the 
countries requesting aid. In theory at least, the equipment requested 
reflected the contemplated expansion of military force to meet strategic 
plans of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Actually NATO 


strategic concepts had not been fully developed when the first allot-. 


ments of military assistance were made. The country deficiency lists 


were filled in the light of the amount of aid made available by Con- ` 


gress. In translating the requests into assistance programs, every effort 
was made to include only those items which could not be made avail- 
able by expansion of a foreign country’ s own industrial production or 
through mutual transfers among the North Atlantic nations. The 


programming of equipment deliveries also required careful consideration ` 
as to those items which could be spared most readily from existing’ 


United States stocks and which could be produced in this country with- 
out impeding the rearmament effort. . 


The long-range success of the Mutual Defense Assistance programs ~ 
would depend to a great extent on the degree to which the North Atlantic 


countries were prepared to use and maintain the items of equipment 
‘furnished. Technical assistance, consequently, was provided through a 


variety of training programs. Large numbers of military personnel from . 


‘the participating countries attended courses of instruction at training 
centers operated for our own troops under European command in 
Germany, and at Army, Navy and Air Force installations in the United 
States. In addition to this formalized instruction, basic training in the - 
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operation of certain types of specialized equipment was given by mobile. ` 


training teams, proceeding from country to country as the need arose. 
The primary. emphasis in all these programs was on the training of | 
foreign military personnel who, in turn, could become instructors for 
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their own nationals in the operation and maintenance of American 
weapons. 

_In the days recoding the military assistance program, the use of 
munitions production capacity and of technological methods in Europe 
was seriously restricted-by the unfavorable- economic conditions in the 
countries concerned and by the consequent need for reéstablishing the 
civilian economies on a sound basis. However, it was assumed that 
with the wise expenditure of relatively small amounts of United States 
dollars on production projects, the proportion of ‘military goods pro- 
duced in Europe could be greatly increased. This assumption was the 
basis for the part of the program which concentrated upon additional 
military production, commonly called AMP. 

The effective execution of additional military odeio projects 
presented a whole;field of unique problems centering upon the basic 
question of how a given nation can, “using existing production ca- 
pacity, and with United.States assistance in the procurement of ma- 


‘chine tools, materials and components, contribute most effectively 


toward meeting its own net deficiencies and those, of others through 
indigenous production.” = The answers involve multilateral consideration 
of such problems as integration with United States production, inter- 
national standardization of equipment, relative technical skill, patent 
waivers, strategic location of facilities, raw material ay ane pUlce ene 
impact on the domestic economy. 

The Act‘ of 1949 forbade the use of United States rai for the con- 


' struction of new factories, with aid for additional military production 


limited to machine tools and raw materials. The 1950 amendments 
of the Act changed this section to permit the use of funds for the 
purchase of production equipment in general. Indeed, it was expected 
that several hundred million dollars of the supplementary $4 billion 
voted in September, 1950, would be used for this purpose. 

Finally, the last type of aid provided under the Act was for the 
purchase of military equipment.on a reimbursable basis. This provision 
was extended to those countries cited in the three basic titles of the 
Act, and also to other countries that had entered into collective defense 
or mutual protection arrangements with the United States. Thus, in 
addition to the provisions for the grant-aid ‘nations, reimbursable aid 
was made available to the Latin-American countries, which had ratified 
the Rio Treaty, and to Canada, Portugal and Iceland. There were some 
restrictive provisions in ths original Act which were removed in the 
amendments. Under present arrangements, equipment can be purchased 


« W Pirst Semiannual Report, p. 41. 
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at; fair salme and jad for in ‘cash‘or wander credit terms approved by the 
. Department of State. . .%— 


The Mutual Defense Assistance Act ‘of 1949 was seating a grant E 
of power to the President. He was authorized to. furnish military as- _ 


sistance, and funds were ‘appropriated for this purpose in subsequent 


legislation. He was authorized, however, to exercise sny power con- | 


ferred on him “through such agency or officer.of the- United’ States” as 
-he > might: direct. E sa 


- IA. INTERDEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION oF THH ‘PROGRAM 


‘In an executive order, the. President delegated his powers under ie 


- Act to the Secretary of State. Among the stipulations contained in the 


-exectitive order were the following: All military assistance provided 


< under. the terms of the Act must be in: conformity with programs ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State after consultation with the Secretary 
. of Defense and the Administrator for Economic Cooperation; no 
equipment might be transferred out of military stocks if the Secretary - 
of Defense, after-consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff, determined . 


“that such a transfer would be detrimental to the national security of the 
United States; the Administrator for Economic. Cooperation “was re- 


` -quired to advise the Secretary of State eoneenine the economic effects ~ 


of the military assistance program. . 


An interdepartmental committee, composed of the nae of State; 


the Secretary of ‘Defense, and the Administrator of the Economic. 


. Cooperation Administration, was placed at the top of the administrative 


hierarchy charged with the direction of the Mutual Defense Assistance _ 


Program. This committee, known as the Foreign Military Assistance 
Steering Committee, never met. Actual direction-was carried on through 
`a- working committee, known as the Foreign Military, Assistance Co-.- 
ordinating Committee (FMACC), the members-of which body were the 


Director of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program; Department of 
State, who was chairman; the Director, Office of Military Assistance, 


-= Department of Defense; and the Director, Program Relations Staff, — 


Economic Cooperation Administration. In the event that'any of these 


positions was vacant—as was the Department of State position for a. 


long period—the assistant or acting director served on the committee. . 


‘The FMACC made recommendations to the Secretary of State with 
reference to basic policies, reviewed proposed military assistance pro- 
grams, and made recommendations regarding further development.. It 


met frequently, indeed almost continuously in some crucial periods. ` 
Its agenda covered a wide Tange of topics, but. its most en a , 


`- 8 Hxeoutive Order No. 10099, dated January 27, 1950. 
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_-7 concerned the. establishment of a field organization, the determination 


Dh 


of operating procedures, the fixing of reporting methods and the ap-., 
proval of programs -setting forth the kind of aid to be furnished each 
country. It prepared a series of position papers defining program ob- 
jectives and outlining the responsibilities of the Departments of State 


_and Defense and of the Economic Cooperation Administration. ~ 


The general assumptions under which the MDAP has operated 
were that the authority to allot funds rested with the Secretary of 
State but that, once major objectives and annual programs were de- 
termined through existing interagency coordinating machinery, each 
agency would have freedom to develop ‘its-internal organization and 


‘to carry out its responsibilities. Most operational functions were placed 


in the Department of Defense. The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion at first acted primarily in an advisory capacity in evaluating the 
economic impact of the program, but under the recent expansion of the 
additional military production program it has assumed a much larger role: 

Since the Act clearly stated that existing agencies were to be used so 


far as possible for carrying out the program, each of the three agencies 


established within its own organization an office charged with Mutual 
Defense Assistance operations. In the Department of State, the position 
of Director, Mutual Defense Assistance Program was created in the 


‘Office of the Secretary of State. (James Bruce, the first Director, re- 


mained at the post only a short time, while John H. Ohly, the Deputy 
Director, served as Acting Director during most of 1950.) The Director 
was assisted by programming and control staffs, as well as by public 
affairs, intelligence and legal advisers. This organization had a total 
complement of approximately sixty persons and to some extent also 
used the facilities- of other agencies within the Department of State 
for staff assistance. 

It was the function of the programming and control staffs to screen 
programs submitted by the Department of. Defense; it was within 
this combination ofstaff facilities that systems. for accounting and 
reporting were operated. Thus the Secretary’ of State had machinery 
within the Department for examining programs and for determining 
the extent to which action taken was in accord-with approved programs. 

The Department’ of Defense, responsible for most of the actual 


` operations, acted through the Office of Military Assistance in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the three military departments, the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Munitions Board. The Office of Military 
Assistance was headed during its-formative period by Major General 
Lyman Lemnitzer and later by Major General Stanley L. Scott. With 


a staff of twenty-four. persons, it was the departmental coordinating 
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body for the Department of Defense and the channel of liaison with the 


Department of State and the Economic Cooperation Administration. - 
The procedural flow within the Department of Defense followed cer- 
tain recognized channels. Broad military criteria and policies with 


reference to military assistance to foreign nations were established by. ` 
the- Joint Chiefs of Staff. The JCS defined the specific military ob-, 


jectives to be achieved, set the military basis for programs in the 
light. of priorities among foreign countries and strategic and logistic 
problems, and determined the interservice division of military assistance 
funds. The Office of Military Assistance coordinated policy papers and 
‘secured reviews of program proposals against military commitments 


and strategic plans. Lemnitzer and later Scott served as Department of l 


Defense representative on the e committee of the 
FMACC. 

Responsibility for the development of program detail, for supply and 
training, and for administrative support generally was décentralized to 
the three military services, with the greater part of the operation falling 
. to the Department.of the Army. That is, the three services managed. 
the actual- procurement of new equipment and rehabilitated existing 
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military equipment assigned`for transfer. They arranged for the flow . 


of supplies and furnished the training and technical assistance necessary . 


for successful use of matériel furnished. And finally, they provided the . 


personnel- for the military missions that were sent overseas. 
The Economic- Cooperation Administration (ECA) played a on 
active part in-the MDAP than the Departments of State and of Defense 


. until the fall of 1950. It did supply a representative to sit on the inter- ` 


departmental committee, prepare occasional reports on the economic: 


capabilities of various countries, and make recommendations concerning 
additional military production projects; but until the fall of 1950 these 
projects were very few. While the ECA cooperated in the program 


both in Washington and in the field, its interests were not so extensive | 
as those of the other two- agencies and it remained prooeupies with : 


the European Recovery Program. - 


The MDAP operated at the country level through the United States. 


ambassador as chief of mission, a foreign service officer known as the 
special assistant to the ambassador for MDAP, a Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (MAAG), and an economic advisor from the ECA mis- 
sion in the country. Broadly speaking, the work of each of these persons 


was concerned with his own specialty. The special assistant was the 


political specialist and either personally or through the ambassador 


and othér embassy officials handled political problems, such as negotia- 
_ tions for the original bilateral agreements, the immunities and privileges i 
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of MDAP E and the size of the rie mission. The MAAG, or 


0 military. mission,-dealt with the foreign military services, helping them 


to prepare their deficiency lists of military equipment, to arrange their 
training programs and to assure that suppliés were used only for 
designated purposes. The ECA. representative | has been thé economic 
specialist, furnishing general advice on conditions in the country as well 


- as specific reports on additional military production projects. 


All three groups attached to the embassy were responsible to the am- 
bassador so far as Mutual Defense Assistance was concerned, although 
the ECA has been independent for:its own programs. In most of the 
countries, some type of overall advisory committee composed of the 


special assistant, the chief of thé MAAG and the. ECA representative 


met fairly regularly, in some instances under the chairmanship of .the 


‘ ambassador. -With one or two exceptions, relations among these three - 


a 
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, groups have been good. There have been full exchange of information 
and excellent team work between the military and the special as- 


sistants. The country missions were a good example of informal organi- 
zation supplementing and perfecting the formal organization. | 

. Headquarters. in Washington was concerned at various times with 
the question of whether the chief of the MAAG should report directly 
to the ambassador or througk. the special assistant, but so far as the 


‘actual operations of the program have been concerned this matter has 


been of. little practical importance. The Department of Defense also 
has been much concerned about the right of the military officials to 
use their own communication channels for implementing details of the 
program. Actually, in the field there, has usually been a free exchange - 
of dispatches on all phases o? the program between the chief of the 
MAAG and the special assistant. 

-Organizationally there has often been greater difficulty within. the 
embassy between the ambassador-and the special assistant than be- 
tween the MAAG and the embassy. Failure to. brief the ambassadors, 
the selection of senior foreign service officers as special assistants, and 
the failure to clarify relationships made for beginning difficulties that 
probably could have been avoided. In the last six months there appears 
to be some tendency. to give the counselor of embassy additional duty ` 
as special assistant, aided by s junior officer, thus bringing this activity 
back into the regular chain of command. Special assistants, incidentally, 
have been used in connection with MDAP only i in TrULODe, and not in 
the Far East. 

It was early decided iiai the’ MAAGs should be kept entirely separate 
from the military, naval, and air attaché sections of the embassies. 
In the beginning some ambassadors urged that the military assistance 
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| i program be placed under the military attachés, but this view did not 


prevail, largely because of two factors: the possible reaction of foreign . 


governments to a combining of military assistance with what had long 
been regarded as an intelligence activity, and the difference in the type 


, of personnel required for the two.operations. The military assistance - 


programs required men skilled principally in. materiel management 
and personnel training, while intelligence officers customarily have been 
chosen upon other grounds. This decision seems to have been a wise 
=` one; according to embassy officials who have been in touch with the 
military, assistance program. Foreign military departments are said to 
have-been much more cooperative and frank in their relations with the 
MAAG than with the attachés. 

Each country’s program, one might assume, should be based upon’ 
‘strategic plans. Unfortunately, security considerations (it has been said) 
prevented discussion of NATO strategic plans in such detail as to be of 
much use tothe MAAGs i in program formulation. During the first. year 
of the military assistance program, this situation did not make much 
difference because the amount of aid available was small and the mili- 
tary needs of Western Europe were great. It_could reasonably be as- 
sumed that every country in the North Atlantic Treaty would need a 


small; balanced security force. But with larger grants and a vast addi- -~ 


tional. production program, strategic planning becomes an increasingly 
’ important problem. 

The MDAP and United States participation in NATO were loosely- 
tied together through an informal body called the European Coor- 
‘ dinating Committee (ECC), consisting of.the United States Ambassador 


to the United Kingdom, representing the Secretary of State; General - 


Thomas T. Handy, the Military Representative of the Secretary of 


Defense; and Ambassador Averell Harriman (after June, 1950, Milton — 


Katz), Special. Representative in Europe for ECA. This body had an 


executive director and secretariat in London, with functions not for- 


mally defined until recently, which played an important role in supply- 
ing such coordination as existed between MDAP- and NATO at the 
regional level in the field. 
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General Handy, as the Military Representative of the Secretary of - - 


Defense, had established the Joint American Military Advisory Group 


17 General Handy wore at least five different “hate” in four different chains of com- 
mand. He was military Commander in Chief in Europe (CINCEUR). He was also Army 
Commander in Europe; Army member of JCS representatives in Europe, Military Repre- 


sentative of the Secretary of Defense in Europe, and United States el on the ` 


Werom European Planning Group. 
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p | (JAMAG) in London. There were two parts to JAMAG: one, called the 


Military Assistance Program Advisory Group (MAPAG), had regional 
responsibility for the MDAP in Western Europe; the other, called 
Planning, North Atlantic Tresty. (PLANAT), supplied lisison between 


- Americans participating in NATO travel military planning and the 


military assistance program. l 

By the end of 1949, the Defense Commitee. the Military Production 
and Supply Board, and the Defense, Financial and Economie Committee 
had been established and wəre in operation. The Mutual Defense 
Assistance. Act of 1949 had been passed and funds appropriated. United 
States survey teams had visited the countries of Western Europe and 


had returned with tentative lists of material requirements. 


Bilateral agreements with NATO countries were negotiated, and by 
February, 1950, diplomatic clearances for the entrance of Military 
Assistance Advisory Groups lad been obtained. (Military missions had 
previously been established in Greece and Turkey, Title II countries, 
under the provisions of existing military aid legislation.) By May, 1950, 
initial shipments of military ecuipment and supplies had been completed 
without interference by Communists. The Korean crisis in June and the 
long lead time required for most military items were responsible for 
holding quantities shipped to a mere trickle until the fall of 1950. 

In May, 1950, the foreign ministers on the North Atlantic Council 
decided to appoint deputies who could devote full time to NATO 
matters. Charles. M. Spofford was named as United States deputy 
and chairman of the Council of Deputies. Although appointed in July, 
Spofford’s instructions were rot formally approved until December 16, 


. 1950. His accomplishments during the intervening period were sub- 


stantial, but he was somewhat embarrassed: by lack of clearly defined 


‘authority, particularly in relation to matters concerning the Department 


of Defense. The ECC staff became his staff and he replaced the United 


States SERENO to the United -Kingdom as chairman of ECC. 


IV. REORGANIZATION. OF NATO AND MDAP 


By the fall of 1950, it was evident the NATO needed drastic reorgani- 
zation if Western Europe ware to be-rearmed rapidly. Moreover, the 
greatly expanded Mutual Defense Assistance Program pointed to the 
necessity of a similar. reorganization in Washington. The two under- 
takings had .to be knit together much more closely. NATO was too 
complicated an organization and was unable to provide the vigorous 
leadership needed for Europe to be prepared against possible inva- 
sion. MDAP was: pene -conducted too much along bilateral or even 
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unilateral lines, with insufficient consideration of any realistic strategic ~ 


plan for Western Europe or of any plan for a combined mobilization of 
the economic strength of the free world. 
Some of the difficulties of NATO-have already been indicated by the 


description of the committee structure at the- ministerial level. Natu- ` 


rally enough, this division of authority at the top because of the triple 


ministerial committees was carried down into the underlying commit-. 


_tees; the impression was one of layering in three columns, particularly 
under the Defense Committee and to a lesser degree under the Defense, 
Financial and Economic Committee. The secretariat arrangements were 


similarly divided, and so were ea headquarters facilities i in-London and 


Washington. 

. When the Council of Deputies was established, it had thé ak a 
attempting to pull the entire machine together, but was equipped with 
very little authority with which to do so. Nevertheless, with an almost 
.complete absence of formal authority, it began to work with, and to 
secure cooperation from, the. bodies subordinate to. the other high-level 
committees. At the same time, it began to create a series of substitute 
bodies under its own control. _ 


` A major problem was that of the relationship of NATO to the Organi- . 


- gation for European Economic Cooperation (OEEC), with its head- 
quarters in Paris. The contrast between the two organizations in the 


ws 


fall of 1950 was striking. NATO bad immense responsibilities and grow- . 


ing public and governmental support, but almost nothing else. OEEC 
was looking forward with misgivings to the termination of the European 


- Recovery Program and the possible loss of its major functions to NATO, — 


but- meanwhile had a seasoned organization and an impressive ap- 
. pearance. NATO had no international budget and no staff on its own 
payroll; it had various combinéd international secretariats, provided 
through ‘contribution of personnel by the governments concerned. 
OEEC had a staff of around 900 on an international budget of approxi- 
‘mately $4 million. NATO was occupying a number of remodeled old 


houses in Belgrave Square, London, while it awaited the completion of | 


work on an additional number of the same. OEEC occupied a handsome _ 


chateau and an adjacent- newly constructed office building in Paris. 


` - NATO was headquartered in the one country most inclined to feel-that 
matters should be arranged bilaterally and that multilateral arrange- 


ments should not be too much. pressed. OEEC was headquartered in 
_ the country that had given most enthusiastic support to multilateral 
approaches to the problems of Western Europe. 


Under the circumstances, the economic and industrial w of NATO | 
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p had not progressed; yet it was essential for that work to be pushed. 


The Miltary Production and Supply Board had begun a study of means l 
of integrating European industrial strength, but little progress had been 


. made. The Defense, Financial and Economic Committee had en- 


countered equally serious difficulties in finding a satisfactory method 
of sharing the financial burdens of rearmament. On the other hand, the 


' OEEC was facing the fact thet future economic planning for Europe 
. could not be conducted without making allowances for the impact of 
military budgets and industriel mobilization. Raw material shortages 


were also becoming apparent and seemed certain to become more serious. 

For several months in 1950, active consideration was given to various 
plans for a merger of NATO and OEEC. The outcome was general 
agreement that the separate idantity of the two organizations should be 
maintained for the time being, and perhaps indefinitely. The interests of 
Sweden and Switzerland as neutrals and as members of OEEC were of 
special importance in reaching zhat conclusion. But a working agreement 
was also reached among the countries that are members both of NATO 
and OEEC by which the economic work of the two organizations will 
be coordinated, and will be carried on by the same staff groups so far as 
the national representatives are concerned. Ways and means are also 
being found whereby the work of the OEEC staff on problems of defense 
economics will be available to NATO. A considerable amount of NATO 
work was begun in Paris. The many factors favoring a transfer of 
NATO civilian headquarters from London to Paris became obvious, 
while the political difficulties in the way of such a shift remained great. 

In Washington, so long as the ECA was devoting most of its attention 
to a civilian recovery program in Western Europe, it was willing to 
play a relatively passive role in the military assistance program, leaving 
the major administrative responsibilities to the Departments of State - 
and of Defense. In the fall of 1950, however, it became evident that the 
civilian recovery program in Europe was reaching its terminal phases in 
many respects, and that in the future the ECA, if continued, would be 
concerned chiefly with economic support for a program of military aid. 
This shift in emphasis seemed to require much closer integration of 
ECA with the Departments cf State and of Defense. 

There was also a series of questions regarding the future role and 
internal organization of the Department of State. There was no one spot 
in the Department of State where NATO and MDAP came together, 
below the Under Secretary. Moreover, the top position in the military 
assistance program had been vacant for.many months and there ap- 
peared to be difficulty in finding a satisfactory candidate who was 
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willing to accept’ the post. In spite of these. difficulties, however, the ~ 
. . Department of State had been able to achieve a fair degree of acre 


in the military assistance program, largely because. of the persistent © 


oe 


i oo of the Acting Director, John. Ohly,.and of his immediate asso-~ - 
. They had succeeded in working out: relatively - satisfactory l 


l Ta with the Department of Defense.and they had established work- 


' ing relations with the Bureau of European Affairs, which had charge 
. of NATO affairs i in- the Department of State. 
‘ The whole situation’ became more acute when the North Atlantic 


Council: began considering ‘at its September meeting the organization _ 


. of a unified NATO military command. It’shortly became evident that 
General Dwight Eisenhower would eventually be named - Supreme 


Commander of NATO forces, and that a Supremé Headquarters Allied ` 


Powers Europe (SHAPE) would be established. These anticipated 
` steps made even more imperative & strengthening of the civilian. side 
of NATO. . 

Reorganization of NATO and of the MDAP structure i in Wano 


have gone hand in hand, although formal changes i in United States. 


" government organization have tended to precede the formalizing of | 


“changes on the civilian side of NATO. In the case of NATO, the Council 
‘made a number of important changes.in the administrative organiza- 


' . tion. In Washington a presidential directive of December, 1950, fol- 
lowed -by & letter to agency heads in April, has brought about other 


changes intended to provide means by which North Atlantic Treaty 
matters will be coordinated more fully with the economic and military 


- `. assistance programs. (The converse is also true.) This projected co- 


- ordination has involved changes both within the major departments - 


concerned and in the interdepartmental organization. ‘The new post of 
Director for International Security Affairs was ‘created in the Depart- 


- ment of State, arid Thomas Dudley Cabot was appointed to fill it. He is. 


. responsible for the general direction’and coordination of all activities ` 


_ within the Department of State relating to the North Atlantic Treaty 
and for similar regional and ‘bilateral arrangements concerned with 
collective defense, for the military assistance program and for economic 
programs designed to support military assistance programs. As to. all 


these. matters, it is provided that he shall represent and speak for the 


Department of State.: . 

The decision to create this SEO was. a very ee ‘one.. It 
has united NATO and MDAP affairs within the Department of State 

and thus has removéd one serious criticism of the previous a 


1s Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 24, no. 608, pp. 158-166 (Jan. 22, 1950. 
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- even though it has apparently been necessary, in order to.achieve this 


unity, to cut across the basic zeographic and functional organization 
of the Department of State. 

A similar reorganization took place within the Department of De- 
fense. Major General James H. Burns became Assistant to the Secre- 
tary for International Security Affairs, with responsibilities and author- 
ity in that department similar to those Cabot was given in the Depart- 


ment of State. The ECA and the Treasury also have each designated 


officials with similar authority. , 

‘A new interdepartmental committee on International Security Affairs 
(ISAC) has been created, with Cabot as.chairman, to replace the 
FMACC. Major General Burns represents the Department of Defense 
on-this committee. In addition, the committee also includes representa- 
tives of the Secretary of the Treasury, the ECA Administrator, and the 
Special Assistant to the President, Mr. Harriman. It has been charged 
with review and coordination of policy and program between the depart- 
ments. The Department of Deiense has primary responsibilities for 
determining the military character of international programs, and the 
ECA for developing plans for economic assistance required to support 
an adequate defense effort abroad, as well as for executing approved 
programs. regarding additional military production abroad. 

The reorganization that has ozcurred and is still in progress on the 
civilian side of NATO is evidently substantial, but it is difficult to sum- 
marize because many of the steps have not been formalized as yet. 


(I. e., fully prepared, official documents on the matter have been made ` 


public only to a very limited extent.) In December, 1950, the formation 


of a Defense Production Board was announced with the statement that 
it would have greater powers.than the Military Production and Supply 


Board, which it superseded.¥* William ‘Batt, chief of the ECA mission 


. in the United Kingdom, was designated to represent the United States 


on the new board and became chairman of it. A month later, a United 


States citizen, William Herod, president of the International General 


Electric Company, was named to be the International Coordinator of 
North Atlantic Defense Production by the Council of Deputies on the 
recommendation of the Defense Production Board. It was stated that 
Herod would head “the unified international staff which is charged 
with coordinating and expediting the programmes and policies recom- 
mended by the Defense Producticn Board.” 


19 Current pease: in United States Foreign Policy, Vol. 3 8, pp. 18-19 (The Brook- 
ings Institution; Dec., 1950). - 
¥ Thid., Vol. 4, p. 20 (Jan., 1951).. 
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e. Early in May, Chairman Spofford of the Council of Deputies an- 


OE 


S 


nounced in London that a further. major reorganization had gone into 
effect with the merger of the Defense Committee and the Financial 
and Economic Committee into the Council. Hereafter, the Council will 
remain as the only body on which governments will be represented at 
the ministerial level. Governments will designate their representatives 
in accordance with the business to be transacted, and may on occasion 
be represented either by their foreign, defense, or finance ministers. 
Between meetings of the full Council, the menue will continue to meet 
in London, usually twice weekly. 

A Finance and Economic Board has sige been formed, which will be. 


= under the Deputies and will be coordinate with the Defense Production _ 


Board. Unlike the latter, which will remain in London, the Finance and 
Economic Board will be located in Paris, where it will work closely 
with OEEC.” | 

The chart facing this page, based on information obtained informally 
from official sources, indicates the organizational structure of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization as it now stands, together with the com- 
mittee structure in the United States Government for the newly named 
Mutual Security Program. As will be apparent, there is some degree of 
parallelism between the two structures and many of the United States 
officials concerned serve in both a national and an international ca-. 
pacity. Further charts of the organizational structure within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President, the Departments of State and of Defense, 
and the Economic Cooperation Administration could be added, but to 
assemble all of these in a single diagram would require more than three 
dimensions. 

With these changes, the way is open for a more effective organization 
of the mobilization effort of Western Europe. It will accordingly be 
possible to plan the future Mutual Security Program of the United - 
States more satisfactorily.on the basis of integrated international plan- 
ning of defense production abroad. At the same time, the Eisenhower 
appointment and the rapid evolution of the military command side 
of the pattern appear to be furnishing the basis for strategic planning 
of a much more adequate sort than formerly, thus providing the broad 
framework within which military assistance owe proceed. 


V. DEPARTMENT OF STATH RESPONSIBILITIES FOR PROGRAM COORDINATION 
The administrative arrangements for the Mutual Defense Assistance 


, Program have been remarkably different from those for the European 


a “West Pact Sets Up a Supreme Council,” New York Times, May 4, 1951. 
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Recovery. Program. In the latter case, the Congress refused to consider Se 
seriously any arrangement by which the Department of State would , `- 


have had the major administrative responsibility, even though the 


Marshall Plan had been put before the country initially by Secretary ` 


of State Marshall and the preparatory work had centered in the Depart- - 


ment of State before legislation was enacted. In the case of the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Program, the initial legislation was prepared 
jointly by the Departments of State and of Defense; and in planning be- 
fore the legislation was enacted, it was agreed interdepartmentally, and 


Congress was so informed, that the principal administrative responsi- 


` bility was to be placed in the Department of State, although the 
Department. of Defense would carry on most of the actual operations. 
Congress passed. the legislation and appropriated the money without 
objection to those administrative plans. 

Although it ‘started as a billion dollar program, there was a period 
nonetheless when MDAP seemed. small by comparison with ERP. 


` That impression vanished with the $4 billion supplemental appropria- 


tion of last year; yet again no objection was made in Congress to the 
existing distribution of responsibilities by which the Department of 
State had the lead role for MDAP. ; 

The present period is one of transition in both programs. As of this 
- writing, it appears that the proposals soon to be submitted to Congress 


for the coming fiscal year will include only a remnant of the European . 


Recovery Program for its fourth and final year, a remnant ‘probably 
limited to a few countries at most. So far as funds for economic aid 
. generally are concerned, the bulk of the request will undoubtedly be for 
what is called “economic assistance in support of military assistance.” 


The funds for direct military aid in the form of finished military equip- 


ment will presumably be the largest part of all. The entire request for 
military and economic aid will probably go to Congress as a single pack- 
agè in the hope of securing most of the funds in a form giving the Presi- 
dent broad discretion over their expenditure. 

- Under such circumstances, the programs and activities of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration tend to lose their separate identity, 


` . and the future_of the agency becomes speculative. Various authorities 


have suggested that it be replaced by a new foreign economic agency, 
designed specifically to conduct the foreign economic programs of the 
defense emergency. The present view of the Administration is that.the 
ECA should be continuéd as a separate agency and be adapted to PLO: 
‘ent requirements. 


The President also mind: , however, that the ECA be brought into 


t ' 
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| _& much closer working- relationship with the Department of State at . 
~~ home and abroad, as indicated by the Presidential directive from which 
extensive excerpts were quoted in the New York Times and other news- . 
papers on April 18, 1951. The general tenor of the proposed arrangements 
would place the ECA in much the same relationship to the Department 
of State with regard to economic aid that the Department of Defense - 
has with regard to military aid. The general responsibility for program 
coordination, including authority for some shifting of funds between 
military aid and economic aid, would be vested in the Department of 
State. 
In the brief interval’ since the President’s directive became available 
‘to the press without benefit of official release, there have been indica- 
pel ‘tions that a significant political controversy may result. The contro- 
versy presumably will come to its climax in connection with the enact- 
_ment of amendments, this spring or summer, to the various statutes 
authorizing military and economi? aid. Readers of this article will have 
the-benefit of developments meanwhile that can only dimly be foreseen 
at present, but it seems safe to assume that the burden of the argument 
will concentrate on the propriety of vesting coordinative functions in 
the Department of State for a combined program estimated, according 
to the President’s budget message last January, at $10.7 billion of new 
obligational authority and over $7 billion i in actual expenditures for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 
> The President’s directive, as quoted in the New York Times, 1s clear 
and direct concerning the pene he considered the papis for his 
action: 


' Tt is essential that-all our overseas programs be fully coordinated with each . 
__-4 other in support of our primary foreign policy objective, namely, preservation 
ri and strengthening of the free nations of the world. 

The Secretary of State, undér my direction, is the Cabinet officer responsible 

for the formulation of foreign policy and the conduct of foreign relations; and 

will provide leadership and coordination among the executive agencies in 
carrying out foreign policies and programs. 


In setting out specifically the responsibilities af the Denna of 

State, the President: further. emphasized the need for “arrangements 

to insure maximum sporainaten of programs ‘at the departmental 
level.” > 

Two major questions arise in ccnnection with the Preden plan 

j to vest these major responsibilities in the Department of State. The 

_- first is the practical question as to whether it can in fact execute the 

and assignment under present conditions. The second is that of whether 


j 
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it.is right in principle that such a task should be assigned to the Depart. 


ment of State. 


No sonelinive answer to eae question can be obtained except in _ 


the’ event, but it can be said nonetheless that the Department of State 
i8 better equipped to carry out the assignment than was the case six. 
_ months ago. As late as November, 1950, the situation within the Depart- 
. ment in Washington, both in its interdepartmental relations and in the 
' regional centers abroad, was one of great confusion as to administrative 
arrangements for North Atlantic Treaty affairs and for military and eco- 


nomic aid administration. The decisions meanwhile have settled many ~ 


jurisdictional questions, and the new administrative . arrangements 
are beginning to have their effect, although much remains to be done. 
On the question of principle, no simple answer is possible, in part 
because the task in question goes beyond the kind' of “leadership and $ 
coordination” that at some minimum level is generally agreed to be 


inherent in the Department of State for matters: of foreign aifairs. If. 


the existing relationship of the Department to NATO affairs and mutual 


defense assistance is the prototype, the task that the President has in 


mind for the future comes closer to being actual program administration 
than merely coordination in the general sense. Moreover, it is program 
administration with full utilization of the facilities of two other execu- _ 
tive agencies, the Department of Def ense and the Economic Cooperation 
. Administration. 

 There-is much to be said for giving primacy to the Department of 
: State in the substantive and negotiating aspects of the future program 


of military and economic aid. The need for a greater unification of exist- . 


ing programs in support of the general goal of strengthening the free 
world is obvious. The most effective use of the available resources will ' 
clearly require careful and unified programming of economic as well as, 
military aid. It would seem appropriate for program objectives to be 
~ defined in detail under the leadership of the Department of State as the 
general foreign affairs agency of the government. 
Relations with other governments are a central feature of the entire 


. activity, and one of extraordinary complexity and delicacy, as is indi- - 


i 


l | 


wm, 


g 


cated by the nature of the negotiations with the French Government in .- | 


the fall of 1950 on the financing of the anticipated deficit in their military _ 


budget. Under present conditions, unlike the cheerful duty of giving 
away Marshall Plan aid, the major part of the task seems ta be one of 
persuading our existing and potential allies to do many things they would 
rather not have to-do. In many cases, we are asking them to LOEDE 


~m 


we p 


į 
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Cai 


„tho existence of substantial risks that they might wish to avoid, and we 


« N re 


are asking them. to make a heavy and unpopular effort in which their | 
burdens, relatively, will be no less than our own. 

‘On the other hand, the managerial and operating parts of the task 
involve many activities for which the Department ‘of Defense and the 


‘Economic Cooperation Administration must assume direct responsi- 
‘bility. Neither agency will gladly accept detailed administrative super- 


vision from the Department*of Szate. The arrangements represented by 
the International Security Affairs Committee contemplate a partnership 
in which each agency has full freedom to speak for its own requirements. 
It can be only on this basis that the arrangement is likely to proceed with 
any degree of real success. a i 

The President’s directive recognizes the possibility that coordination 
at the departmental level may not be fully effective and that questions 
may arise as to whether the Department of State is allowing sufficient 
flexibility to the other agencies in carrying out their respective responsi- 
bilities. If issues arise which cannot be settled by agreement among the 
agencies, they are to be presented to the President through the Bureau 
of the Budget. . . , 

This arrangement appears to te a recognition of a significant aspett 


‘of the relationships of the Department of State to the other agencies 


involved in the joint operation of a complex, large-scale foreign program. 


In effect, the Department ‘of State is recognized as having leadership 


in the substantive aspects of the program, but a clear channel of appeal 
is provided to deal with an entirely different. kind of case, namely, that 
in which the matter is primarily one of agency assignments and jurisdic- | 
tion. The one aspect of program administration for which the Depart- 
ment of State obviously can not be given a completely free hand 
is: that of determining its own jurisdiction in relation to that of the 
other agencies. This is a task for the President, and he evidently in- 
tends to utilize the Bureau -of the Budget as his management analysis 
staff for assistance in the matter. | a : 
The entire international situation in which the Department of State 
is presently trying to function is remarkable in so many ways that 
it is difficult to find -historical analogies or parallels of any value. The 
administrative complexities of the present extensive relationships, 
civil and military, between the major members of the North Atlantic 
coalition can only be compared to the situation as it existed during the 
First and Second World Wars, yet there are major differences. In both 
of. those wars, the heads of governments of the major powers dealt 
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directly and constantly with each other and there was a complex which 


ratus of combined boards and other direct-action machinery in -which ~ 
various agencies of government dealt with their opposite numbers in 
other governments. Under the circumstances, the diplomatic agencies, 
not only of this government but also of others, did not seem to be occu- 
. pying the central place, even though intergovernmental relations were 
the essence of wartime operations. ` ~ 
Under present circumstances, however, diplomacy among allies may 
be far more vital than in time of actual general war. That appears to be `- 
the nub of the matter—and the basis for giving the Department of State 


the extraordinary position and powers that it holds today. At the same ` i 


> 


time, thé Executive Branch asa whole must be directed from the White 
House, and not from the Department of State. A delicate balance must 
be maintained between the coordinative work and leadership functions ~ 
assigned to the Department of State, on the one hand, and those re- 
_ tained by the President and his immediate staff agencies of the Execu- 
tive Office of the President. Such a balance appears to be emerging. 
from the administrative debates and adjustments of recent months. 
_ The -possibility. remains ‘that this balance may be upset by some ~ 
“positive congressional intervention in the future. The possibility also 
exists that one administrative agency or another may not be able fully 
to come up to the lével of truly immense responsibilities. But those parts” 
of the Executive Branch that are concerned with foreign affairs and over- - 
seas operations: are on the whole making progress in the adjustment 
of their relations with each other and with other governments. ~ 

- Many problems, nevertheless, remain, and their magnitude should 
not be underestimated. All of the arrangements for the interdepart- 


í 
; 


mental coordination of foreign policy, military policy, and economic. > 


policy must be regarded as somewhat fluid. There will doubtless be a 
. further evolution within the next year or two. Some reconstruction of | 
Executive Office machinery around the National Security Council may 


be one of the most promising alternative directions along which the | 


`- evolution can proceed. E 

On the international side of the problem, dei is some reason Tor 
optimism in’ the recent structural changes within the;North Atlantic ` 
Treaty Organization, but again much remains.to be done. Many of the 
problems grow out of the difficulties of operating an international indus- 
‘trial mobilization—the first, involving all of Western Europe, ever at- 
tempted. There is also-the question of civilian-military relations on the 
international level. These relationships have never ‘been attempted 


` 
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Rs so on anything like their present soals, except: during actual koi: 


pe 


+ tilities. 

The press indicates bist Cease Pioo 18 discovering that a 
situation of non-belligerency can have problems almost as harassing as 
those of war. In view of the complexities of the situation, this should. 
not be surprising. It points up the fact that while great efforts of all - 


kinds may be required to surmount the present crisis, in times such as 
‘these. the arts of political leadership and of competent administration 


are at a premium. This seems certain to be the case as long as the 
emergency continues.” 


2 The manuscript of the present articla was completed in late April, 1951. In clearing 
galley. proofs in mid-May, the information on NATO reorganisation referred to by foot- 
note 21 was added; more complete detaila have now become available i in Department of 
State Bulletin, Vol. 24, no. 620, pp. 810-12 (May 21, 1951). : 

On May 24, 1951, President Truman sent to Congress his long-awaited message on 
military and economic aid for the fiscal year 1952. As anticipated, the proposal is for a 
consolidation of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the Technical Cooperation’ Program (Point IV), and other economic aid, together 
with a considerable shifting of emphasis. The new program is called the Mutual Security 
Program, and this usage’has been inserted in the present text in connection with the chart 
at page 340, although further redrafting was not possible in page proofs corrected for the 
printer on June 6, 1951. 

The President's message is extremely brief in dealing with administrative plans. In 
some quarters it has been interpreted as a retreat from the intention to assign major 
coordinative responsibilities for the program as a whole'to the Department of State. The 
extent to which this may prove to be the case is not yet clear, but existing arrangements 
are presented by the Mergane in a way which tends to minimize the role of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

These administrative E T aro deat with extensively in a Brookings Institution 
report, “The Administration of Foreign Affairs and Overseas Operations,” completed 
for the Bureau of the Budget under the date of June I, 1951. Although it appears prob- 
able that this report will be published by the Bureau, a decision has not been made by 
June’ 6. 
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CENTRAL ISSUES OF AMERICAN ADMINISTRATIVE LAW X 


NATHANIBL L. NATHANSON 
Northwestern University 


During the lást decade the principal į issues of American administrative law 
have been presented within a framework largely dominated by the recruitment. 
and administration of a military establishment far beyond our normal peace- 
time complement, by the application of emergency economic controls to that 
part of our civilian economy normally left to the freedom of the market place, 
and by the development of security techniques designed to guard against real 
or fancied dangers of espionage, sabotage and divided loyalties. In such an atmos- 
phere, it is not surprising that many of the burning issues of the thirties which 
aroused leaders of the American Bar Association to storm the citadels of bu- 
reaucratic power have seemed to pale into relative insignificance beside the 
sweep of discretionary authority exercised in the name of national emergency. 
A society which had scarcely freed itself from the controls born of the Second 
World War before the threatening clouds brought a re-emergence of the familiar 
pattern of selective service, priorities and allocation, price regulations and wage 
orders, could derive small comfort from the niceties of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act! as bulwarks for the defense of ancient liberties. Nevertheless, emer- 
gency controls account for only a part.of the machinery of government, and it 
is still our hopeful assumption that they are temporary phenomena. Con- 
sequently, there may be some value in noting the way in which the turbulent 
administrative law issues of the thirties have developed into a more or less peace- 
ful maturity, before turning to the fundamental clashes between claims of in- 
dividual right and governmental necessity arising in the wake of economic and 


. military mobilization. 


I. THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


À, Separation of Functions. Among the storm centers of the thirties was the 
controversy over the combination of so-called progecutory and adjudicatory _ 


functions embodied in several federal administrative agencies. Sometimes the 


rather far-fetched argument was made that this combination. was inherently 


_ inconsistent with the principles of separation of powers emanating from the 


Constitution itself.2 More worthy of-serious consideration was the argument 
that responsibility for the conduct of -preliminary investigations and me 


1 Public Law 404, 79th Cong., Qnd sess. (1946); 5 U.S.C.A. §1001-1011 (1960). For 
background and general comments, see Ray A. Brown, “The Federal ‘Administrative 
Procedure Act,” Wisconsin Law Review, Vol. 1947, pp. 66-87 (Jan.); Nathaniel a 
Nathanson, “Some Comments on the Administrative Procedure Act,” Ilinois Law 
Review, Vol. 41, pp. 868-422 (Sept.—Oct., 1946); and George Warren (ed. ), The Federal 
Admenisirative Proceduré Aci and the Adminla Agencies (New York, 1947). 


Association Reports, Vol. 61, pp. 720-727 (1936). 
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issuance of complaints with respect to alleged violations militated against 
unbiased adjudication: of the resulting proceedings. The most enlightened 
differences of opinion with respect to this problem were fairly reflected in 
the majority and minority views of the Attorney General’s Committee on 
Administrative Procedure.? The majority concluded that the dangers of bi- 
ased” adjudication could largely be obviated by careful internal separation 
of prosecutory and adjudicatory functions at the staff level, including a 
larger delegation of responsibility for issuance of complaints to prosecutory 
officials, subject only to general policy supervision by the agency heads.‘ 
The mafority also expressed concern that more complete divorcement of 
responsibility for the initiation o? proceedings from responsibility for the 
final disposition might result in conflicts of policy which would cost more ` 
in confusion, uncertainty, and unnecessary harassment than could be jus- 
tified by any gains that might be achieved through greater impartiality in . 
adjudication. The minority, on the other hand, while agreeing that not all 
agencies could be profitably separated into their component parts, urged that 
where tie. adjudicatory functions involved primarily the determination of 
disputec. issues between investigatory and prosecutory agents of the govern- 
ment, on the one hand, and private parties, on the other, “complete separation, 
with adjudication by independert agencies, is normally to be preferred.’ 
Despite this difference of opinion, the entire Committee agreed in recommend- 
ing suck internal separation as would result from the institution of a relatively 
independent core of hearing officers or examiners, under the supervision of an 
Office af Federal. Administrative Procedure.and charged with primary re- 
sponsib-lity for the initial stages of administrative adjudication.® 

These recommendations, coupled with certain additional suggestions of the 
minority for statutory prohibitions against any off-the-record or behind-the- 
scenes collaboration by the prosecutory and adjudicatory staff personnel,’ were | 
substactially embodied in the Administrative Procedure Act, although the 
Civil Service Commission rather than a new Office of Administrative Procedure . 
was charged with responsibility for supervision of hearing officer, or “examiner,” 


3 Administrative Procedure in Government Agencies; Final Report of Attorney Generals 
Commit-ee on Administrative Procedure, S. Doc. 8, 77th Cong., 1st sess.; hereafter cited as 
Report, For general comments, see Lonis L. Jaffee, “The Report of the Attorney General’s 
Commitee on Administrative Procedure,” University of Chicago Law Review, Vol. 8, pp. 
401-440 (Apr., 1941); Felix Frankfurter, A. H. Feller, John Foster Dulles and J. Forrester 
Davison, Symposium on the Report, Columbia Law Review, Vol. 41, pp. 585-645 (Apr., 
1941); and Nathanson, “Separation of Functions Within Federal Administrative Agen- 
cies,” Iiinois Law Review, Vol. 35, pp. 901-937 (Apr., 1941). 

‘ Report, pp. 55—80. 

§ Tiad., pp. 203-209. 

§ Tlad., pp. 45-55. 

7 See particularly Section 5(c) of the Act entitled ren of Functions.” The 
fullest discussion of the problems involved in application of this provision is to be found 
in Kerneth Culp Davis, “Separatior of Functions in Adihinistrative Agencies,” Harvard 
Law Review, Vol. 61, pp. 389-418, 612-655 (Feb., Mar., 1948). 
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personnel.* The Civil Service Commission’s first attempt to discharge this re~- 
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a ce ce 
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sponsibility, through the device of a Board of Examiners recruited primarily ~~. 


from leaders of the American Bar, resulted in a series of upsets, recriminations 
and reversals which not even the most generous observer could find encourag- 
ing.’ This unedifying experience may demonstrate the inherent unsoundness of 
reposing in the Civil Service Commission final authority for the selection, re- 


‘tention and promotion of hearing officers, or may testify only to the lack of wis- 


dom displayed by the Commission in the particular method which it first chose 


“for the discharge of its responsibilities. But whatever may be the ultimate so-. 
- lution for this problem of personnel administration, the institution of the hearing 


`. officer as the pivotal figure in a system of internal separation of adjudicatory 


from investigatory and prosecutory functions seems relatively assured. 

THe impact of the provisions of the Administrative Procedure Actregarding 
hearing officers and separation of functions was emphasized by the decision. of 
the Supreme Court last term in the case of Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, hold- 
ing that deportation proceedings must be conducted in accordance with the 


” requirements of the Act. Mr. Justice Jackson, on behalf of the-Court, after elabo- 
rating on the evils of the combination of prosecutory and gd udicatory func- 


tions embodied in the office of the immigration inspector, said: 
The Administrative Procedure Act did not go so far as to require a apite separation of 


— investigating and | prosecuting functions from adjudicating functions. But that the safe- 


guards it did set up were intended to ameliorate the evils from the commingling of func- 
tioris as exemplified here is beyond doubt. And this commingling, if objectionable any- 


where, would seem to be particularly so in the deportation proceeding, where we frequently : 


meet with a voteless class of litigants who not only lack che influence of citizens, but who 
are strangers to the laws and customs in which they- find themselves involved and who 
often do not even understand the tongue in which they are accused. Nothing in the nature 
of the. parties or proceedings suggesta that we should strain to exempt deportation pro- 
ceedings from reforms in administrative Breneouse BPRHeA generally to federal agencies.” 


3 The Administrative Procedure Act did not make entirely clear just what the role of 
the Civil Service Commission was to be with respect to tne selection of examiners. Section 
11 provides only as follows: “Subject to the civil-service and other laws to the extent not 


Pa 


Inconsistent with this Act, there shall be appointed by and for each agency as many- 


qualified and competent examiners as may be necessary for proceedings pursuant to 
sections 7 and 8. ” The statute was more explicit with respect to removal, stating that 


“Examiners shali be removable by the agency in which they are employed anly for good ‘ 
cause established and determined by the Civil Service Commission .. . after opportunity ' 


for hearing and upon the record thereof.” 
® The large number of incumbent examiners disqualified by the Board of Examiners 
brought forth a storm of protest, including charges of bias from some of the agencies con- 


‘cerned, After threat of Senate investigation had developed, the Commission reviewed and 


set aside, in large part, the recommendations of the Board of Examiners, the members of 
which resigned in protest. The story is fully told and the implications are explored by 
Ralph F. Fuchs, in “The Hearing Examiner Fiasco under the Administrative Procedure 
Act, ” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 63, pp. 737-768 (Mar., 1950), and by Thomas Morgan 
in “The Selection of Federal Hearing Examiners; Pressure Groups and the Administrative 
Process,” Yale Law Journal, Vol. 59, pp. 481-475 (Feb., 1960). 
10 339 U. S. 33 (1950). 5 n Jbid, at p. 46. 
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The considerations which Mr. Justice J ackson found só persuasive ENE 
were not as impressive to Congress, for the effect of the Wong Yang Sung deci- 
sion on immigration proceedings was almost immediately nullified by legis- . 
lation; but the significance of the holding transcended the particular instance 
involved because it proceeded upon the ground that Section 5 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act applies whenaver a hearing-is required in the course of 
administrative adjudication, irrespective of whether that requirement is derived 


from explicit statutory provision.or, as in the case of deportation proceedings,. - 


by implication from the, due process clause of the Federal Constitution." 

The compromise with respect to separation of functions embodied in the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act was not, however, the only solution attempted for 
that problem. The more drastic approach advocated by the minority of the At- 
torney General’s Committee was closely approximated in the Taft-Hartley 
amendments to the National Labor Relations Act, vesting in the General 
Counsel independent authority for the issuance and prosecution before the 
Board of complaints with respect to unfair labor. practices. In operation this 
arrangement has had its own fair skare of vicissitudes. Certain fundamental 
disagreements between the General Counsel and the Board regarding general 


4 Public Law 848, 81st Cong., 2nd sesa. (1950), a Supplemental Agiaropeiation: Act, 
provides, in Ch. 3, the following: ‘Proceedings. under laws relating to the exclusion or 
expulsion of aliens shall hereafter be without regard to the. provisions of Sections 5, 7 and 
8 of the Administrative Procedure, Act.” The immigration and naturalization service, did, 
however, pay some respect to the views expressed in Mr. Justice Jackson’s opinion by 
providing in its rules that no person should serve as a-hearing officer in a case with respect 
to which he had performed investigative or other Suorsement functions (15 Fed. Reg., 
p. 7637 [Nov. 10, 1950]). 

13 This question of interpretation of Section 5 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
turned upon the provision making its requirements applicable to “every case of adjudica- 
tion required by statute to be determined on the record after opportunity for agency 
hearing. : . .” The government contended zhat this did not include deportation proceed- 
ings bates there ‘was no express requirement of hearing in the statute authorizing 
deportation, although it conceded that a hesring was required as a matter of constitutional i 
right. Mr. Justice Jackson answered this argument as-follows: “But the difficulty with 
any argument premised on the proposition taat the deportation statute does not require a 
hearing is that, without such a hearing, there would be no constitutional authority for 
deportation. The constitutional requirement of procedural due process of law derives from 
the same source as Congress’s power to legislate, and, where applicable, permeates every 
valid enactment of that body” (839 U. 8. at p. 49). The applicability of Section 5 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act in turn makes Sections 7. and 8 applicable to the same 
proceedings, because of the provision of Section 5(b) to that effect. Cf. Riss & Co. v. 
United States, 71 8. Ct. 620 (1951): 

It .was also argued that deportation proceedings were exempted by “ats of the 
provision of Section 7(a) of the Administrative Procedure Act which provides that 
“nothing in this Act shall be deemed to supersede the conduct of specified classes of pro- 
ceedings in whole or part by or before boards or other officers specially provided for by or_ 
designated pursuant to statute.” The argument was that immigration inspectors were 
“other officers specially provided for by or designated pursuant to” Section 16 of the 
Immigration Act (89 Stat. 874, 885 [1917]; as amended, 8 U.S8.C.A. [1942] §152). Mr. - 
Justice Reed placed his dissent on this ground (339 U. S. at pp. 53-55). l 
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policy questions soon made newspaper headlines and bid fair to vindicate maT 


concern. expressed by the majority of the Attorney General’s Committee that 
such a separation might cost more in the way: of confusion and uncertainty 
than it gained by way of impartiality. . 

The problem might seem at first glance to have been a suitable one for full 
exploration by the Hoover Commission; but the Commission’s Report avoided _ 
any specific commitment with respect to it, although the Task Force Report on 
the Regulatory Commissions did take particular note of the unsatisfactory situa- 

_ tion which had developed between the Labor Board and the General Counsel ~ 

and disctissed various possible solutions, without adopting a definite position 

with respect to any of them.’ Nevertheless, when President Truman’s Re- 

_ organization Plan No. 12, transferring the office of the General Counsel. beck © 
under the general supervision of the Board, was considered by the Senate it was 
‘defended partly on the ground that it was in accord with the recommendations 

. made by the Hoover Commission regarding the independent commissions in 

general!’ This tactic succeeded only. in eliciting from some members of the ¢ 


7 


Commission, including its‘chairman, statements to the effect that the Commis- ` a . 


sion had not intended to make any recommendation concerning the situation 
between the General Counsel’s office and the Board;}* and the result of the 
. Senate debate was disapproval of the plan.’ In the EPPA change of person- 
nel of the General Counsel’s office and a working agreement between that office 
and the Board has cleared up, for the time being at least, any evidences of sub-. 
stantial friction ;?* and this particular experiment in separation of functions — 
seems destined to continue until there is general reconsideration of the Taft- 
Hartley amendments to the Wagner Act.” l 

_ B. Fair Procedure and Rules of Evidence. Another point of difference among 
the members of the Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure concernéd the desirability of establishing by legislation certain mini- 
mum standards of fair~procedure'for all federal agencies. The majority were 


“ The history of the conflict is set forth in the “Minority Views” of members of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments stated in 8. Rept. 1516, ta 
accompany 8S. Res. 248 [which rejected Reorganization Plan No. 12 of 1950 for Reorgani- . 
- gation of the National Labor Relations Board], 8ist Cong. 2nd sess., pp. 24-27; and in the . 
remarks of Senator Humphrey in the Senate debate on Reorganization Pian -No. 12, 
Congressional Record, 81st Cong., 2nd sess., Vol. 96, pp. 6798-6811 (May 10, 1950). 

3 Task Force Report on Regulatory Commissions (Washington, 1949), pp. 139-141. See 


Lal 


{ 
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l als C. Herman Pritchett, “The Regulatory Commissions Revisited, Ms AMERICAN POLITICAL ` . 


SCIENCE REVIEW, Vol. 43, pp. 978-989 (Oct., 1949). 
1H. Doc. 516; 81st. Cong., 2nd sess. 
17 See S. Rept. 1516, pp. 29-30 (Minority ve 
18 Totd., p. 8. 
19 Congressional Record, Blat Cong., 2nd sean Vol. 96, p. 6386 (May 11, 1950). 
20 See New York Times, Oct..6, 1950, p. 18. 
2 On June 80, 1949, the Senate approved amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act which 


r 


_would have abolished the independent status of the General Counsel. But more recently ~ 
S 


Senator Taft has introduced a bill, 8. 3339, 81st Cong., 2nd sess., which places prosecution 
` uhder an Administrator even more independent than e General Counsel, i 
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eer of the opinion that -procedural problems saat too much from . 
agency to agency for such a procedural code to be practicable.” The minor- 
- ity argued that the answer was “to identify the few basic considerations and 
express them in legislative statements of policy, of principles, or of standards 
for guidance of administrators, subject always to reasonable’ variation to 
meet varying needs.’ Even' though such provisions might do little more than 
restate the general principles developed by the judiciary in reviewing ad- 
ministrative proceedings, it was suggested that they would have a beneficial 
effect because “Administrative agencies are. peculiarly sensitive to procedural 
and substantive provisions of statutes, owowa general their terms—far more 
than to statements of courts.’’* 

The approach suggested by the minority was adopted i in the Administrative 
Procedure Act. A code of minimum standards of fair administrative procedure 
was prescribed, but for the most part little was ‘added to the requirements of 
notice and hearing developed by tae courts under the aegis of the due process 
clause. A good example of this is me provision regarding evidence, which reads 
in part as follows: i . 
Any oral or documentary evidence may be received, but every agency shall as & matter of 
policy provide for the exclusion of irre.evant, immaterial; or unduly repetitious evidence 
and no sanction shall be imposed or rule or order be issued except upon consideration of the 


whole record or such portions thereof as may be cited by any party and as supported by 
and in accordance with the reliable, probative, and substantial evidence. eS ' 


The generality of this provision may be compared with the decision of the 


Supreme Court in Bridges v. Wixon,” in which the Court, in réviewing a de- 
. portation proceeding conducted before the Administrative Procedure Act be- 
` .came effective, seemed to apply a much stricter evidence rule than any suggested 


by the Act. The deportation order was set aside on the ground that in making 
the final decision the Attorney General had taken into consideration an un- 
sworn statement which immigration officials testified to as having been given 
by one of the witnesses during the preliminary examination, although the same 


A 


2 The Report stated that “the Committee had been impressed in the course of ita in- 


quiries not only by the need for dissimilarities in administrative procedures... but also 


by the possibilities for greater uniformity in many subordinate particulars” (p. 123). Its 
suggestion was that the office of Administrative Procedure would aid in the development of 
uniform procedures in so far as that proved desirable. 
2 Ibid., p. 214. 4 Ibid., p. 215. 
35 Sectioni7 (0), ‘Administrative Procedure Act. The Labor Wonen Relations Act 


' now has an apparently stricter provision requiring that unfair labor practice proceedings 


shall “so far as practicable be conducted in accordance with the rules of evidence applicable 
in the district courts of the United States under the rules of civil procedure” (Section 
10[b]). There may be some doubt as to whether this is ly any stricter than the APA 
provision in the light of the development of the discretionary power of federal district 
judges with respect to the application of rules of evidence. See generally Davis, “Evidence 
Reform; The Administrative Process Leads the nes Minnesota -Law Rinci, Vol. 34, 
pp. 581-809 (June, 1950). . ve : 

326 U. 8. 185 (1945). - s 
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witness testified at the hearing and denied having made the statement. The: 
Tea 


. admission and consideration of thís evidence, which at common law is generally 


regarded as inadmissible hearsay, was said by the majority of the Court in a 
five-to-four decision to constitute a denial of due process. The dissentirg opin- 


ion of Chief Justice Stone argued vigorously that it had never before beer. a prin- ~- 


ciple-approved by the Supreme Court that failure to follow common law rules 
of evidence, and particularly the hearsay rule, rendered an administrative 
hearing, deportan or otherwise, invalid as violative of due process. Perbaps a 
more persuasive ground for the decision, and one also advanced by the majority, 


was, that the admission of the unsworn statement supposed to have been given - 
_in the preliminary investigation was-a violation of the procedural regulations 


of the Immigration Service-and that the failure of an agency to follow its own 
rules in an important particular is an indication of unfairness amounting to a 
violation of due process. On this point, too, there was considerable doubt, with 
the dissent contending that the majority misconstrued the regulations;?? At 
any rate, it is-apparent that to the resolution of such close questions in proce- 
dural due process, the Administrative Procedure Act makes little contribution. 


Closely related to the permissible use of hearsay evidence is the scope al- - 
lowed cross-examination. Here again the Administrative Procedure Act con- 


tains & very general provision, which reads as follows: 
Every party shall have the right to present his case or defense by oral-or documentary 


evidence, to submit rebuttal evidence, and to conduct such cross-examination as may be 


required for a full and true disclosure of the facts. 
Without mentioning this provision of the statute, which was probably not 


in effect at the time of the administrative proceeding, the Supreme Court in | 


Reilly v. Pinkus® rendered an important ruling on the scope of crogs-examination 


in postal fraud cases. The particular objection concerned the restriction of cross- | 


examination of certain medical experts with respect to statements in madical 


text books other than those upon which they had relied in their direct tes- 


timony. Explaining this holding for a unanimous Court, Mr. Justice Black said: 


Moreover, the issues in postoffice fraud casea make ‘such cross-examination peculiarly l 
appropriate. Proof of fraudulent purposes is essential—an “actual intent to deceive.” See © 


Seven Cases v. United States, 239 U. 8. 510, 517. Consequently fraud under the mail statutes 


r ? 


27 The opinion of the Court stated that the Attorney General conceded that the evi- 


dence was admitted in violation of the rules, but the dissent interpreted the Attorney 
General’s opinion merely as refusing to rule upon the question on the ground that it was 
raised too late. 

28 Section 7(o). 

29 338 U. 8. 269 (1949). The language of the postal statute is not entirely clear as to 


_ whether a hearing in the conventional sense is required, since it provides that the Post- 
master General may issue fraud orders “upon evidence satisfactory to him” (26 Stat. 


466 [1890]; 89 U.8.C.A. §259 [1940]). As a matter of constitutional right, however, hearing 


‘is probably required. See Pike v. Walker, 121 F. 2d. 37 (App. D.C. 1941), cert. denied; 


314 U. S. 625 (1941). And under the Wong Yang Sung case there i is little doubt that Sec- 


tions 5, 7 and 8 of.the Administrative Procedure Act are applicable., 
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„° is not established merely by proving that an incorrect statement was made. An intent to 
_ deceive might be inferred from the universality of scientific belief that advertising repre- 


sentations are wholly unsupportable; conversely, the likelihood of such an inference 
might be lessened should cross-examination cause a witness to admit that the scientific 
belief was leas universal than’ he had firet testified.*° 


Here again the procedural ruling is deeply enmeshed in the particulars of the 


- . subject matter and the generalities of the Administrative Procedure Act give 


little, if any, guidance. Nevertheless, the attitude of the Court in the Reilly case | 
seems to reflect the same concern.as that expressed in the statute, lest restrict- 
ion of cross-examination be carried to the point of sacrificing the essence of 
fair hearing. The opinions in the Reilly and Bridges cases also indicate a par- 
ticular sensitivity to this consideration when the administrative hearing is a 
prelude to the imposition of a sanction punitive in nature.” 

Another element of fair hearing originally developed by the courts as one of 


| . the requirements of due process and now embodied in the legislative standards 


of the Administrative Procedure Act concerns adequate notice to the parties of 
the crucial issues involved. Insofar as the’ opening notice of a proceeding is con-. 
cerned, the statute sets forth only very general requirements regarding time, 
place and nature of the hearing, legal authority and jurisdiction under which 


‘it is to be held, and matters of fact and law asserted.“ But there are also more 


definite requirements regarding “recommended, initial or tentative” decisions, 
to be made in some instances -by the hearing officer and in others by the agencies 
themselves, which provide assurance that:the grounds of decision will not come 
aS 8 surprise and that there will be adequate opportunity to take exception to, 
and argue fully against, proposed findings of fact or conclusions of law hefóré 


_ the final decision is rendered.” 


These provisions reflect the dissatisfaction of the Court, expressed in the 
second Morgan case,“ with regard to a procedure which ioed no intermediate 
report by the hearing officer and no proposed findings by the deciding author- 
ity against which objections could be focussed. To the extent that the provi-. 
sions also require initial or recommended decisions by the hearing officer, they 
tend to emphasize the importanca of that office and to decrease the anonymity 


Or institutional character of the decision.” Their significance in this regard has 


—_— 


30 338 U. S. at p. 276.. 7 

7 The Administrative Procedure ia recognizes & distinction along somewhat similar 
lines in this provision of Section 7(c) : “In rule making or determining claims for money or 
benefits or applications for initial licenses any agency may, where the interest of any party 
will not be prejudiced thereby, adop; oe for submission of all or part of the evi- 
dence in written form.” . 

® Section 5(a). 

® Section 8(a) and (b). 1 

u Morgan v. United States, 304 U. s. 1 A: 

-8 In rule-making or initial licensing, the agency head or any of its responsible oot 
may issue a tentative or recommended decision in lieu of an initial or recommended deci- 
sion by the hearing officer. See Davis, “Institutional Administrative Decisions,” CORTOS 
Law Review, Vol. 48, pp. 173-201 cae 1948). a ee 
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been further increased by a recent decision of the Supreme Court holding that 
findings of fact made by a trial examiner in a Labor Board proceeding are 


substantial evidence to support the Board’s findings.*® The concept involved 
here is such a subtle one that it is dangerous to do more than repeat the language 
of Mr. Justice Frankfurter speaking for the Court on the point: 


We do not require that the examiner's findings be given more weight than in reason and in 
the light of judicial experience they deserve. The “substantial evidence” standard is not 
modified in any way when the Board and its examiner disagree. We intend only to recog- 
nize that evidence supporting a conclusion may be less substantial when an impartial, 
experienced examiner who has observed the witnesses end lived with the case has drawn 
conclusions different from the Board’s than when he has reached the same conclusion. The 
findings of the examiner are to be considered along with the consistency and inherent 
probability of testimony. The significance of his report, of course, dependa largely on the 
importance of credibility in the particular case. To give it this significance does not seem 
. to us materially more difficult than to heed the other factors which in sum determine 
whether evidence i is “‘substantial,’”’#7 


However difficult it may be to assess the weight thus to be given the examiner’s 
. findings, there can be no doubt that the tendency of the decision is to enhance 
the prestige of the examiner’s office and go to contribute to the accomplishment 
of one of the major objectives of the statute. 


\ 
eo 


to be given some weight by a reviewing court in determining whether there is’ 


C. Scope of Judicial Review. The third and final point of disagreement be- ` 


tween the majority and minority of the Attorney General’s Committee con- 
cerned the desirability of attempting to establish a more uniform and explicit 
standard for judicial review of administrative determinations. The majority 
seemed satisfied that the standard of review embodied expressly or by judicial 


interpolation in most federal statutes—namely whether there is substantial ' 


evidence to support the findings of fact—-was well enough understood to 
require no further elaboration,’ Indeed it was even suggested that one of 
its virtues might be that it was sufficiently vague to permit some variation 
‘in application,?? depending on the reviewing court’s confidence in the par- 
ticular tribunal. The minority members, on the other hand, expressed grave 
dissatisfaction with the wide variation in application of general standards 
of review,‘°-and particular objection to what they regarded as one of the 
prevalent interpretations of the substantial evidence rule, namely that “‘if 
what is called ‘substantial evidence’ is found anywhere in the record to support 
conclusions of fact, courts are said to be obliged to sustain the decision without 


% Universal Camera Corp. v. National Labor Relations Board, 71 8. Ct. 456 (Feb. 26, 
1951). Justices Black and Douglas dissented from this ruling for the reasons given by 
Judge Learned Hand in the court below, 179 F. 2d. 749,7583. Judge Hand had considered 
it clear, from the legislative history, that the examiners rulings were not to have the 
weight of the findings of a master in chancery; and short of that he could not tell what 
weight to give them. It will be interesting to see what he does in the light of the Popron 
Court’s opinion. 

3T 71 8. Ct. at p. 469. 38 Report, pp. 75-95, 33 Thid., p. 91. 

“40 Ibid., pp. 209-212. ` l 
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‘reference to how heavily the countervailing evidence may preponderate—unless 


indeed the stage of arbitrary decision is reached.” To banish this interpreta- 
tion the minortity suggested legislative prescription of a general standard which 
would require the reviewing courts to set aside administrative “findings, in- 
ferences, or conclusions of fact unsupported, upon the whole record, by sub- 
stantial evidence.’ 

This suggestion was apparently the genesis of the provision of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act which, in addition to requiring the reviewing court to 
set aside findings of fact unsupported by substantial evidence, adds the follow- 
ing admonition: “In making the foregoing determinations the court shall re- 
view the whole record or such portions thereof as may be cited by any party 
and due account shall be taken of the rule of prejudicial error.” The legislative 
history of the Taft-Hartley, or Labor-Management Relations Act, also reflected 
a dissatisfaction with the substantial evidence rule in actual operation, with 
more specific emphasis upon ths asserted tendency of some courts to sustain 
Labor Board findings based upon “suspicion, surmise, implications, or plainly 
incredible evidence.’ The solution adopted was to amend the statutory lan- 


.guage to read: ‘The findings of the Board with respect to questions of fact, if 


supported by substantial evidence om the record as a whole, shall be conclu- 
sive.” The significant change in both statutes was the reference to “the whole 
record” or “the record as a whole.’ The immediate -question presented was 
whether this was really the prescription of a new standard of review, or was 
merely making explicit what had always been implicit in the substantial evi- . 
dence rule. l ' l 

The conclusive, though somewhat evasive, answer to this question has just 
been given by the Supreme Court in two cases decided during the present term. 
Both of these cases involved judicial review of the Labor Board, one, Universal 
Camera Co. v. National Labor Relations Board,“ the other, National Labor Re- 
lations Board v. Pittsburgh Steanship Company.“ The significance of the opin- 
ions is, however, broader than judicial review of the Labor ‘Board, for Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter, speaking for the Court in the Universal Camera case, said 
with unmistakable clarity: “. .. we hold that the standard of proof specifically 
required of the Labor Board by the Taft-Hartley Act is the same as that to be 
exacted by courts reviewing every administrative action subject to the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act.” But Mr. Justice Frankfurter was not quite so 
explicit in answering the question whether this new standard of review was any 
different from the old substantial evidence rule, as it had been understood and 


4 Jbid., pp. 210-11. See, too, E. Blythe Stason, “ ‘Substantial Evidence’ in Administra- 
tive Law,” University of Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 89, pp. 1026-1051 (June, 1941); 
Robert L. Stern, “Review of Findings of Administrators, Judges and Juries; A Compara- 
tive Analysis,” Harvard Law Review, Vol. 58, pp. 70-124 (Nov., 1944). 

2 Report, p. 246. . 8 Sectian 10(e). 

#3. Rept. 762, 79th Cong., Ist sess., pp. 30-31. | 

4 Seotion 10(e), Labor Management. Relations Act. J 

715. Ct. 456 (Feb. 26, 1951). 17 Fbid. at p. 453. 418 Thid. at p. 464. 
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applied by the Supreme Court. In a sense Mr. Justice Frankfurter suggested 
that the question is irrelevant, when he wrote: “Whether or not it was ever 
permissible for courta to determine the substantiality of evidence supporting a 
Labor Board decision merely on the basis of evidence which in and: of itself 
justified it, without taking into account contradictory evidence or evidence from 
which -conflicting inferences could bė drawn, the new legislation definitively 
precludes such a theory of review and bars its practice.” +? In another sense, how- 
ever, the opinion seems to recognize that the significance of the new standard 


can only be fully appreciated by comparison with application, or misapplication, 


of the old and the following passages summarize the discussion of the general 
problem: 


The adoption in aus statutes of the judicially-constructed “substantial evidence” test 
was & response to pressures for stricter and more uniform practice, not a reflection of ap- 
proval of all existing practices. To find the change so elusive that it cannot be precisely 
_ defined does not mean it may be ignored. We should fail in our duty to effectuate the will 
of Congress if we denied recognition to expressed Congressional disapproval of the finality 


_ accorded to Labor Board findings by some decisions of this and lower courta, or even of the >- 


atmosphere which may have favored those decisions. - 

We conclude, therefore, that the Administrative Procedure Act and the Taft-Hartley 
Act direct that courts must now assume more responsibility for the reasonableness and 
fairness of Labor Board decisions than some courts have shown in the past. Reviewing 


courts must be influenced by a feeling that they are not to abdicate the conventional , 


_ judicial function. Congress has imposed on them responsibility for assuring that the Board 
' keeps within reasonable grounds. That responsibility is not less real because it is limited 


to enforcing the requirement that evidence appear substantial when viewed, on the record . 


_as a whole, by courts invested with the authority and enjoying the prestige of the Courts 

of Appeals. The Board’s findings are entitled to respect; but they must nonetheless be 

set aside when the record before a Court of Appeals clearly precludes the Board’s decision 

from being justified by a fair estimate of the worth of the testimony of witnesses or its 
informed judgment on matters within its special competence or both.’ ` 


The significance of this rather guarded recantation might have been appraised ` 
`- with some skepticism if the Universal Camera case had been decided alone, for - 


Judge Learned Hand, writing for the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
in the same case, had concluded that the new statutory language only made 
explicit what had always been the understanding and practice of that Court;*! 
and the Supreme Court found no reversible error in this respect because “it is 
clear from the court’s opinion in this case that it in fact did consider ‘the record 
as a whole,’ and did not deem itself merely the judicial echo of the Board’s 
conclusion.’ But the decision in the companion case involving the Pittsburgh 
‘Steamship Co. is a more enlightening illustration cf the new dispensation i in 


actual operation. That case had been before the Supreme Court once before, 


when after reversing the decision of the Court of Appeals for thé Sixth Circuit, 
which had set aside the Board’s order on other grounds, the Supreme Court 
had remanded the proceedings to the court below with the following comment: 


“Without doubting the existence here of evidence substantial enough under the. 


a Idem.> «Ibid, at pp. 465-466,  -" 179 F. 2d 749. 
5 71 B. Ct. at p. 466. ; i 
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Wagner Act, ... to warrant the Board’s findings, we are not certain whether 
that standard controls this case.’’** Upon reconsideration the Court of Appeals 


. again held the Board’s order invalid, this. time on the ground that, applying 


the new and revised standard of judicial review embodied in the amended Act, 
there was a lack of substantial evidence to support the Board’s findings." This 
decision the Supreme Court affrmed, relying upon the principles announced - 
in the Universal Camera case, and also adding, by way of general illumination, 
that the conclusion expressed in its earlier opinion in the Pitisburgh case with 
respect to substantial evidence “was reached on the assumption that under the 
Wagner Act substantiality was satisfied if there was evidence in the record in 
support of the Board’s conclusion.” ® Thus the Court in effect suggested that the 
change in the statutory language was at least sufficient to induce it to change 
its own position in the Pittsburgh case, even if it was not sufficient to require 
a change in the position of the Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit in the 
Universal Camera case. 

The effect of these two decisions will certainly be that some of the Courts of 
Appeals, which had quite obviously chafed at the restricted scope of review 
imposed upon them by the Suvreme Court, will now feel free to follow their 
natural inclination to examine more critically some administrative findings. 


-What course will be followed by those courts, which, like the Court of Appeals 


for the Second Circuit in the Universal Camera case, have already expressed the 
opinion that they have always examined all pertinent parts of the record in ap- 
plying the substantial evidence rule, is, & more interesting, if less predictable, 
subject for speculation." But whatever the exact formulations or explanations 


may be, there can be little doubt that the findings of the Labor Board in par- 


ticular, and to some extent of administrative agencies in general, will fare some- 
what more roughly than before in the federal courts. The judgment of the ex- 
pert is still to be respected, but only to the extent that it does not shock the 
common sense of the judiciary. ° 

The preceding discussion of the review of atv findings of fact 
under the substantial evidence rule assumes, of course, that neither constitu- 
tional requirement nor some other specific statutory provision makes applica- 


t National Labor Relations Board v. Pittsburgh Steamship Co., 387'U. 8.-656, 661 
(1949). The Court of Appeals had set aside the order on the ground that the record dis- 
closed bias on the part of the trial examiner (167 F. 2d 126). The Supreme Court, in an 
opinion by Mr. Justice Rutledge, unanimously- concluded otherwise, but Mr. Justice 
Jacxson reserved iudgment as to whether there was substantial evidence by any standard 

4 180 F. 2d 731. % 71S. Dt. at 454-446, 

# Five other courts of appeals had expressed the same views as the Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. These included the Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cirouit, which 
had once been attacked by the Solicitor General for substituting its judgment for that of 


. the Board in a series of cases, and which had been reversed on that ground by the Supreme 


Court in National Labor Relations Board v. Waterman Steamship Corp., 309 U.. S. 206 
(1940). The Court of Appeals for the Fifth Circuit might now feel that its position in the 
Waterman and similar cases has teen vindicated and might try to a its former 
attitude. 
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ble a different standard dictating more penetrating judicial review of the ad- ~ | 
ministrative judgment. If, for example, the facts are subject to a trial de novo _—A*~ 
by the reviewing court, the substantial evidence rule, as the Administrative oo 
Procedure Act recognizes, is inapplicable.’ The same would seem to be true in . 
those situations, where there is a constitutional right to the independent judg- 

ment of the court on the facts, even though review is on a record made before the ` 
administrative agency. The difficulty lies in determining when either of -these 
stricter standards of review is applicable as a matter of constitutional right. The 
principal factual questions with respect to which such a right has been recognized 

by previous decisions of the Supreme Court concern citizenship in deportation 
proceedings;®® the master-servant relationship ‘or navigability of the waters. 
where the accident occurred, in compensation claims under the Longshore-  ~- 
men’s and Harbor Workers’ Act? and fair return on fair value in public 
utility rate cases.‘ In the first two instances the requirement has been one 

of a trial de novo with respect to the crucial facts, while in the last'only an ~ 
independent judgment with respect to the facts as revealed in the record before 
the administrative tribunal has been required +! but in all three instances the 
common denominator has supposedly been that the protection of the ‘con- 
stitutional right asserted depended upon the correct resolution of the factual - 
question at issue. So far as public utility rate regulation is concerned, the prin- 
ciple seems to have been tacitly abandoned by the Supreme Court, perhaps as 

a corollary to the-abandonment of fair return on fair value as the magic test of 

. the validity of maximum rate regulation.” The constitutional-jurisdictional 
fact doctrine under the Longshoremen’s Act, first established in Crowell 9. 
Benson, has never been explicitly abandoned or directly violated by the Su- 
preme Court, although it has been so closely confined by subsequent dis- 


~~ 


87 Section’ 10(e) includes the provision that administrative action, findings and con- 
clusions? shall? be set aside if “found to be... contrary to constitutional right, power, 
privilege or immunity or. . unwarranted by the facts to the extent that the iacta are Pi: 
subject to trial de novo by the reviewing court.” k 

58 Ng Fung Ho v. White, 259 U. 8. 276 (1922). o’ oe 

59 Crowell v. Benson, 285 U. S. 22 (1932). i 

60 Ohio Valley Water Co. v. Ben Avon Borough, 212 U. 8. 287 ean 
_ © Even this requirement was somewhat relaxed by the opinion of Chief Justice Hughes 
for the Court in St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. v. United States, 293 U. 8. 38, 51 (1986), in 
which he said: “This judicial duty to exercise an independent judgment does not require 
or justify disregard of the weight which may properly attach to findings upon hearing and 
evidence:” For general discussion, see Davis, “Scope cf Review of Federal Administra- 
tive Action,” Columbia Law Review, Vot. 50, pp. 559-612 (May, 1950). i 

3 The Natural Gas Act provides that findings of fact by the Federal Power Commie- 
sion “if supported by substantial evidence shall be conclusive” (52 Stat. 821; 15 U.S.C. 
717r). In recent cases reviewing orders of the Commission there is no suggestion that tais 
standard of review is not properly applicable to all questions of fact involved. See Federal 
Power Commission v. Natural Gas Pipeline Co., 815 U. S. 575 (1942); Federal Power Com- 
mission v. Hope Natural Gas Co., 320 U. 8. 591 (1944).. These cases indicate that the 
crucial issues in publio utility rala regulation are no longer treated as questions of fact go’ . 
much a3 questions of judgment with respect to what the relevant facts are. ` se 
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4 ! :tions as to vitiate coneeckny its significance, and perhaps too its moral . 
thority.® 2 


Quite the opposite seems to be true of the authority of the same principle as 
a applied to the question of cisizenship in deportation proceedings first an- 
/ nounced in Ng Fung Ho v. White. Mr. Justice Brandeis, who. had written the 
opinion for the Court in the White case, explained his view of its inapplicabil- 
ity in Crowell v. Benson, on the ground that Congress had not provided for stat- 
utory review of deportation proceedings, and that therefore “No question arose 
as to whether Congress might validly have provided for review exclusively 
upon the record made in the executive department; nor as to the scope of re- 
view which might have been permissible upon. such a record.” % But in his con- 
r curring opinion in the St. Josevh Stockyards Co. case, in denying the applica- 
bility of the principle of the White case to public utility rate regulation, Mr. 
gai Justice Brandeis suggested ancther and more significant distinction “between -< 
the right of liberty of person and other constitutional rights.’’® Since it is now 
generally recognized that deportation proceedings too are reviewable on the 
administrative record, so far as questions other than citizenship are concerned, 
and that the Administrative Procedure Act makes the substantial evidence 
rule controlling wherever constitutional right, or some more specific statute, 
does not make a different standard of judicial review applicable, it might be 
argued that the Court must now either accept the more fundamental distinc- 
tion suggested by Mr. Justice Brandeis between personal liberty and- other 
S constitutional rights, or overrue the White case. Such a difficult choice might, 
however, conceivably be avoided, even if it were directly presented, on the ground 
that the doctrine of the White case is an interpretation of the immigration stat- 
utes as well as a determination of constitutional right, and as such should be 
followed until explicitly disapproved by amendment of those statutes. 
Another one of the basic questions of judicial review of administrative action 
concerns the extent to which (if at all) administrative determinations of law, as 
/ distinguished from determinations of fact, are entitled to special weight or re- 
spect in the eyes of reviewing courts. This too involves a judge-made doctrine, 
the meaning or proper application of which is far from clear, and which has 
been the subject of considerable debate. It has long been familiar learning in 
administrative law that the interpretation of a statute by the agency charged 
with its administration is entitled to some weight—the measure of such weight 
varying, as Mr. Justice Jackson has put it, with “the thoroughness evident in 
its consideration, the validity of its reasoning, its consistency with earlier and 
later pronouncements, and all those factors which give it power to persuade, if 
lacking power to control.’’®? But in the leading case of Gray v. Powell, the Su- 
preme Court seemed to carry this general idea still a step further when it said 


® See Bernard Schwartz, “Does the Ghost of Crowell v. Benson Still Walk?” University 
of Pennsylvania Law Review, Vol. 88, pp. 1638-182 (Dec., 1949). 
i “ See above n. 58. 6 28E U. 8. at p. 90, n. 26. 66 298 U. 5. at p. 77. 
K 61 Skidmore v. Swift & Co., 323 U. S. 134, 140 (1944). 
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of a ruling by the Director of the Bituminous Coal Division of the Department of 
Interior.on an application for exemption under the Bituminous Coal Act: 


“Unless we can say that a set of circumstances.deemed by the Commission - 
to bring them within the concept ‘producer’ is so unrelated to the tasks ea- 


trusted by Congress to the Commission as in effect to deny a sensible exercise 


of judgment, it is the Court’s duty to leave the Commission’s judgment un- | 


- disturbed.’’® Another outstanding application of the same principle was made 
‘in National Labor Relations Board v. Hearst, where the Court, in sustaining the 


-determination of the Board that Los Angeles newsboys were employees within’ 


` the meaning of the Act, said: “But where the question is one of specific appli- 
cation of a broad statutory term in a. proceeding in which the agency ad- 
ministering the statute must determine it initially, the reviewing court’s 
function is limited... .the Board’s determination that specified persons are 
‘employees’ under this Act is to be accepted if it has ‘warrant in the record’ 
and a reasonable basis in law.’’®* A more specialized example was provided in 


the famous tax case of Dobson v. Commissioner, where Mr. Justice Jackson. 
announced, on behalf of- the Court, the principle that thereafter the federal - 
. - courts in reviewing decisions of the Tax Court should be more astute’ to avoid 


“treating as a rule of law what we think is only a question of proper tax ac 
counting.”’7° 

In all of these cases the cates or adeta facts were virtually undis- 
puted;the ultimate question was whether the totality of undisputed facts added 
up.to the concept embodied in the particular term of the statute. Frequently 
such a problem is referred to as a mixed question of law and fact. But whai- 
. ever the nomenclature applied to it, the theory is that within the scope of certain 
boundaries to be set by the court, the administrative agency has discretion’and 
powers.to fill in the exact meaning to be attributed to the general statutory 
phraseology. Thus the ultimate result:is the delegation of a certain lawmaking 
_ authority to the administrative agency, comparable to the lawmaking authority 
commonly- exercised through the issuance of legislative regulations by admin- 
istrative agencies, only here exercised through a case-by-case application of a 
genéral concept to particular situations. Such a delegation is, of course, depend- 
ent upon a legislative grant in the statute itself; and the most difficult questions 


presented are whether such a grant has i in fact been made and, if so, just what 


the extent of it is.” 
Despite the frequency with which the principle of Gray v. Powell haa been 
invoked by the Supreme Court, the wae eeneepaan has been vigorously ai- 


68 814.0. 8. 402, 418 (1941). e 322 U. 8. 111, 131 (1944). 

70 320 U. 8. 489, 507 (1943). 

1 For general discussions of the problem, see Robert M. Benjamin, “Judicial Review 
of Administrative Adjudication: Some Recent Decisions of the New York Court of 


‘Appeals,”’ Columbia Law Review, Vol. 48, pp. 1-36 (Jan., 1948); Davis, loc. cit., above n. ` 
61; Nathanson, “Administrative Discretion in the Interpretation of Statutes,” Vanderbilt- 


m 


Law Review, Vol. 3, pp. 470-492 (Apr., 1950); and Stern, loc. ci., above n. 41. And ci. 
` O'Leary v. Brown-Pacific-M azon, Inc., 71 8. Ct. 470 (1951). , 
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tacked as an TORNE kiete of judicial authority to- administrative 
control, and it has been suggested that the Administrative Procedure Act out- 
laws its continuance:” The argument in support of this last suggestion is that 
Section 10(c) of the Act requires judicial determination of all questions of law 
by providing: “So far as necessary to decision and where presented the review- 


- ing court shall decide all relevent questions of law, interpret constitutional and-. 


statutory provisions, and determine the meaning or applicability of the terms 
of any agency action.” The principal answer to this argument has been that 


all of the provisions of Section 10, of which the quoted language is a part, are - l 


qualified by the introductory clause which reads: “Except so far as (1) statutes 


preclude judicial review or (2) agency action is by law committed to agency dis- 


cretion.” Under this view the principle of Gray v. Powell has always been 
properly applied only to the extent that “agency action is by law committed to- 
agency discretion,” and there is no reason to anticipate a change in its appli- 
cation on account of the Administrative Procedure Act. 

It has also been suggested that Congress has in other ways shown its fun- 
damental lack of sympathy with, and even disapproval of, the principle of Gray 


- v. Powell, particularly by cS the Dobson case moran as it established the 


guiding principle for judicial review of the Tax Court, and by undermining the 
rule of the Hearst case insofa> as it permitted the inclusion of independent con- 
tractors within the definition of “employee” under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board.” Those legislative decisions were, however, clearly motivated by 
considerations relevant to the particular problems involved, rather than by gen- 


eral considerations with respect to judicial review. Furthermore, the objective 


was accomplished by the adoption of specific statutory language bearing no 
resemblanceyto the general language of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Finally, the legislative histcry of the Act reveals no current of dissatisfaction 
with judicial review of questions of-law or statutory interpretation which is 
comparable to that expressed with respect to review of findings of fact. It there- 
fore seems unlikely that the Act will be held to have effected a change in the 
principle of Gray.y. Powell, although prophecy in this aréa, as many commen- 
tators learned from the Universal Camera and Piteburgh cases, is a Genesee 
thing. 

The foregoing discussion of the scope of judicial review has sisoasdiad on 
the assumption that there is no question but that some judicial review is 
applicable to the administrative action involved. In many cases this assump- 
tion is entirely justified, either because of specific statutory provision which 
outlines the method of judicial review, or because of previous decisions recog- 
nizing a constitutional right to review. But there are other instances where 
the statutes are silent anid no constitutional right has yet been recognized. 


* See John Dickinson, “The Judicial Review Provisions of the Federal Administrative 
Prodedure Act (Section 10) Background and Effect,” in Warren (ed.), Federal Adminisira-. 


-tive Procedure Act and Administrative Agencies, pp. 582-585. 


7 See Thayer D. Moss, “The Administrative Interpretation of Statutes,” Georgetown 
Law Journal, Vol. 88, pp. 244-262 (Jan., 1951). ; P 
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In these instances, the Administrative Procedure act is particularly unen- 


lightening. Section 10 (a) makes the broad provision: “Any person suffering 
legal wrong because of any agency action, or adversely affected or aggrieved 


by such action within the meaning of any relevant statute, shall be entitled _ 


to judicial review.” In addition, Section 10(c) provides: “Every agency action 
made reviewable by statute and every final agency action for which there is 
no other adequate remedy in any court shall be subject to judicial review.” 
But these provisions, like the scope of review provisians, are all subject to the 
introductory qualification: “Except so far as (1) statutes preclude judicial 


_ review or (2) agency action is by law committed to agency discretion.’ Thus | 


the crucial question in this connection becomes whetàar the particular statute 
does preclude judicial review; if so, to what extent; and finally whether such 
< preclusion violates any constitutional right. In practice the questions may 
merge, if the statute is interpreted to permit review so as to avoid a sub- 
stantial constitutional doubt. It also may be suggested that the question of 


notice and hearing-and the question of judicial review are often inseparable, - 


since the right to a fair hearing can only be vindicated if there is a right to 


judicial review to determine at least whether the hearing was a sham. If this _ 


is true, the same basic constitutional question whick, under the principle of 
the Wong Yang Sung case, underlies the application of the hearing provisions 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, may also underly the application of the 
judicial review provisions of the Act; and it is therefor3 to these fundamental 
questions of constitutional right that we now turn our attention. 


f Il. REQUIREMENTS OF DUB PROCESS 


A. The Selective Service Cases. It is not surprising that the Selective Service 
Act, with its far-reaching subordination of the individual to the claims of 
the State, should have presented some of. the most sroubling questions of 
judicial review of administrative action. The first of these cases to be de- 
cided by the Supreme Court was Falbo v. United States,“ which arose when 
- a registrant: whose local board had classed him as a sonscientious objector 
refused to obey the board’s order to report for assigrment to work of na- 
tional importance. The registrant was indicted for th:s refusal and sought 


- to defend his conduct on thé ground that he was entitled to a statutory exemp- ` 


tion from all forms of national service since the facts that he had presented 
, to the board showed that he was a regularly ordained minister. The trial 
court refused to consider this defense, on the ground that, under the statute, 


the draft™board had the final say as to whether or nct the exemption ap- 


plied. A conviction followed and: the decision was ullimately affirmed by 
the Supreme Court in January, 1944. However, the basis of decision in the 
Supreme Court was not so clear and simple as that in the trial court. The 
opinion of the Court pointed out that the decision of the board was not really 
the end of the administrative process since the selectee might still be re- 
jected at the induction center and the conscientious objector might be rejected 


4 320 U. 8. 549 (1944). Mr. Justice Murphy dissented. 
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at the service camp. The Court then dpowd of the due process argument 
by saying: “Even if there were, -as the petitioner. argues, a constitutionel re- 
quirement that judicial review must be available to test the validity of the 
decision of the local board, it is ertain that Congress was not required to pro- 


vide: for -judicial intervention before final acceptance of an individual for 
draft service.” T 


Despite this carefully limited language, the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Falbo case was generally understood by the lower federal courts to mean 
that the determination of the scope and application of each statutory exemp- 
tion was entirely a matter of administrative discretion, to be determined by 


the appropriate administrative authorities without recourse to judicial review. 


This understanding changed considerably when the Court in Estep v. United 
States,” decided in 1946, explained that the Fatbo decision meant only that the 
registrant must exhaust his administrative remedies by reporting to the induc- 
tion center or service camp; but that if he did so and was then accepted for 
service, he could. decline to be inducted, and in subsequent criminal proceed- 
ings could contest the validity cf the administrative decision denying his claim 
for exemption. In so limiting the effect of the Falbo decision, the Court was 
not unanimous; Chief Justice Stone and Justices Frankfurter and Burton 
disagreed, on the ground that the provision of the statute making the draft 
board’s decision final precluded judicial reéxamination of its validity in criminal 
proceedings. There was, it is true, some suggestion in their opinions that some 
review might properly be obtamed by accepting induction and then bringing 
a habeas corpus proceeding; but Mr. Justice Frankfurter, at least, made it 
clear that in his view such a proceeding could challenge only the authority 
of the particular board to decide the question, not whether it had decided 
erroneously. 

But the abiding and far-reaching significance of the Hie case lies not in 
the niceties of statutory interpretation or choice of procedural remedies, so 
much as in the underlying difference of opinion suggested with respect to the 
constitutional right to judicial review of the fairness and reasonableness of the 
administrative denial of exemption. This issue was most sharply posed in the | 
concurring opinions of Mr. Justice Murphy”? and Mr. Justice Rutledge,” 
both of whom asserted: that is would be a denial of constitutional right to 
impose criminal sanctions for violation of an administrative order without 
affording any opportunity to challenge the validity of the order in the criminal 
proceedings. But the opinion for the Court by Mr. Justice Douglas carefully 
avoided a direct commitment on the constitutional question, saying instead: 
We cannot read. §11 as requiring the courts to inflict punishment on registrants for 
violating whatever orders the local boards might issue. We cannot believe that Congress 
intended that criminal sanctions were to be applied to orders issued by local boards no 


matter how flagrantly they violated the rules and regulations which define their juris- 
diction.... We cannot readily infer that Congresa departed so far from the traditional 
ł 
18 Thid. at p. 554. 6 327 U. S. 114 (1946). 7 Ibid. at p. 125. 
“8 Ibid. at p. 182, $ 
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. ‘concepts of a fair trial when it made the actions of the losal boards “final” as to provide 
that a citizen ‘of this country should go to jail for not obeying an unlawful order of an 
‘administrative agency. We are loath to believe that Congress reduced criminal trials 


‘under the Act to proceedings so barren of the customary safeguards which the law has `- 


i designed for the protection of the accused," 


. The view taken by Chief Justice Stone and Justices Frankfurter ca Burton 
would seem to be necessarily, a rejection of the particular claim that due 
` process includes the right to a judicial determination of the validity of the 


administrative action which forms the basis for prosecution. N evertheless, - 
. their opinions did not come directly to grips with the constitutional issue, — 


although Mr. Justice Frankfurter, came closest to it in the following discussion: 


For five years the circuit courts of appeals have construed §10 (a) (2) tc mean -that Con- 
gress established a system for organising a vast. citizen’s army, the selection of which 


shall be in civilian boards with such control over them as the President may formulate. l 
Designed obstruction of this means of meeting the great emergency was made.an offense. _ 
That the Congress had the Constitutional power to do so needs no argument at this late ` 


` date. See Selective Draft Law Cases, 245 U. 8. 366; Hirabayashi v. United States, 320 


U. 8. 81, 93. And yet the Court today holds that eight circuit courts of appeals were wrong | 
in reading the language of Congress as Congress wrote it, even though in doing so these _ 


courts were respectful of the considerations that moved Congres to write the Act as it did 
in order to raise that army. If this be so, not only were they wrong, but probably hundreds 
of convictions for disobedience of local board orders based on such rogati for what Con- 
grees had: written, were invalid.#° 


‘The assumption underlying this statamant, that Congress could constitution- 


~7 


Seo 


ally preclude judicial review of the board’s decision in criminal proceedings, ~ as 
~has not yet been tested. Congress accepted the Estep decision just as it had ap- -` 


parently accepted ‘the Falbo decision. The Selective Service Act was- not 


amended, and questions such as those raised in Hetep were litigated thereafter Kas 


-in criminal proceedings, as well as in habeas corpus proceedings. ® 


The exact scope of thé review to be accorded- was not, however, mad : 


er ately apparent, and thè subsequent history of judicial review of draft orders 
© adds perplexities to the problem. In Coz v. United States, for example, the 
challenge to the validity of the draft clasaification—denial of exemption as 
‘a minister—was presented 1 in criminal proceedings and was rejected on the 
ground that-there was evidence to support the board’s finding. The Court 
. was, however, far from unanimous, and the: ‘various opinions reflect consider- 
able uncertainty-as to the scope of judicial review. Mr. Justice Reed, in an 
opinion for himself and three other members of the Court, found upon exami- 
nation of the facts before the board that there was adequate: basis for ha 


board’s denial of the exemption. Mr. Justice Reed also réjected the contentions’ ' 


. that the defendants were entitled to present new evidence on this question 
in the Court and to have the question submitted to the jury. Mr. Justice 


T Ibid. at pp. 121-322, . # Ibid. at pp. 143-144, - 

1 Examples of review by habeas corpus are provided in Hagles v. Samuels `829 U. 8. 
804 (1946) and Eagles v. Horowitz, 829 U. 8. 817 (1946), where the Court examined and 
‘rejected claims that-the hearings had been unfair and that there. was no evidence to sup- 
port the board’s finding. 

$32 U. 8. 442 (1047). - 
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-> Frankfurter eel ar in the result, mo maintaining the same 
Tai ' ‘position he had taken in the Estep case and regarding the Court’s review as 
going too far. Mr. Justice Dougles and Mr. Justice Black dissented, not because 
they explicitly objected to the Court’s standard of review, but because, apply- 
- -ing that standard, they ‘did rot agree that the local board had adequate 
basis-to deny petitioners the classification of ministers.” Mr. Justice Murphy 
' and Mr. Justice Rutledge, on the other hand, placed their joint dissent on the 
“ground that the standard of review applied was not broad.enough to permit 
serious judicial consideration of the i issue. Thus Mr. Justice =e speaking 

for both of them said:. . 
Specifically, I object to the standard of review whereby the draft board classification is to 
; be sustained unless there is no evidence to support it. Leas than a substantial amount of 


J „evidence ia thus permitted to' legalize the classification. Whatever. merit this standard 
ee) may have in other situations, I ques-ion the propriety of its use in this pee lscular setting. 


Tiere atakos are too high, in my “opinion, to permit an inappreciable amount of sup- 
. 1 porting evidence to sanction a draft board classification. ... If respect for human dignity 
means anvthing, only evidence of s substantial nature, warrant approval of the draft 

- - board classification in a criminal proceeding.” © 


Mr.: Justice Murphy obviously assumed. that the review indulged by the 
majority was less than that usually accorded under statutes where the formula 
~ is said to be whether there is substantial evidence to support the findings. The 
tantalizing aspect is that there is.no assurance that the other members of the 
Court méant to apply a standard different from the substantial evidence rule 
when they used thé phrase “adequate basis in fact.” Some indirect support’ 
for the view that they probably were using a more limited standard may be 
drawn from the opinion of Mr: Justice Douglas for the Court in the Estep. 
case, where he had expounded the view that the word ‘‘final” in the statute 
“means to-us that Congress chcse not to give administrative action under this 
) -Act the customary scope of judicial review which obtains under other statutes. 
_.% It means that the courts are not to weigh the evidence to.determine whether 
“ ` the classification made by the local boards was justified.” The difficulty - 
with this explanation is that review under the substantial evidence rule, “the 
customary scope of review” in the federal courts, must also be distinguished i 
from a weighing of the evidenze: which substitutes the court's qucement for 
that of the administrative agency. 
Now the- problem is further complicated—but pallens. illuminated—by 
the decisions of the Supreme Court in the Pittsburgh and Universal Camera 
‘cases. The substantial evidence rule as used in the Administrative Procedure 
Act clearly does include a certain amount of weighing of the evidence, which is 
not the same as substituting the judgment of the courts for.that of the adminis- 
trator, but which is also more penetrating than. that which the Court had in 
. 8 Ibid. at p. 445. : ™ Ibid, at pp. 457-458, ~. ‘ 
8 327 U. 8. at p. 122. Mr. Justice Douglas also said that this was “tho scope of review 
X in deportation cases where Congress has made ‘the orders of deportation final” (p. 128, 


-n, 14). Apparently it is also the same scope of review as. Was ii in Aii v. Samu- 
= and se a v. Horowits, above n. 81. 
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mind in the Estep case or apparently ‘practiced in the Coz case. Selective 
service determinations are specifically exempted from the Administrative 
Procedure Act, so that there is no question as whether that Act changes the 
scope of review provided for in the Selective Service Act, as interpreted by the 
Estep and Coz cases. Assuming, then, that the scope of review under the latter 
Act is. really significantly narrower than the substantial evidence rule as now 
understood, we have, in effect, a compromise between the views of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, favoring virtually no judicial review on the one hand, and those 
of Justices Rutledge and Murphy favoring a review as broad as the substantial 


evidence rule, on the other, which might well commend itself to the Court as 


a whole. 

B. Emergency Economic Donteals: From: the siantiecint of administrative 
law, the essential problems of emergency economic controls—particularly 
anti-inflation control—were not entirely dissimilar from the essential problems 
of selective service. Just as Congress was concerned to get men into the army 


a3 speedily as possible without permitting the luxury of litigation to impede | 


the process, so Congress was concerned that the effectiveness of price regu- 
lation should not be so delayed by litigation as to make it virtually impossible 
to place an effective brake on inflation. In order to accomplish this objective, 

the Emergency Price Control Act,® as originally enacted, did not attempt 
- to prevent the judicial review of price or rent regulations, but it did strictly 
canalize the manner in which their validity could be challenged. More spe- 
cifically the power to issue preliminary or temporary injunctions restraining 
the enforcement of price or rent regulations before final determination of 


their validity, was withdrawn from all courts, federal or state; a special court, ' 
the Emergency Court of Appeals, was created to pass on the- validity of price . 


or rent regulations after the objections had been presented in administrative 
proceedings; and, finally, all other courts were forbidden to consider the validity 
‘of price or rent regulations i in any proceedings that might be brought before 
them.’ 

This last exclusive jurisdiction provision was comparable to the implication 
for which the Government contended in the Selective Service cases. There 
was, however, the significant difference that the Price Control Act also pro- 


vided an affirmative method by which the validity of the regulations might be . 
judicially challenged. Thus any challenge to the constitutionality of the pro- ` 


cedural provisions of the statute naturally focussed on the adequacy of the 
alternatives provided; and this was indeed the critical issue in Yakus v. United 
States,** decided`by the United States Supreme Court in 1943. There the Court 


% 56 Stat. 23 (1942); 50 U.S.C.A. App. §901-046 (1944). 
87 For discussion of the operation of those provisions, see Jacob D. Hyman and 


>a 


Nathanson, “Judicial Review of Price Control: The Battle of the Meat Regulations,” — 


Ilinois Law Review, Vol. 42, pp. 584-634 (Nov.—Dec., 1947); and Nathanson, ‘“The 

Emergency Court of Appeals,” in Problems of Price Control: Legal Phases, U. 8. Office of 

Price Control, Historical Reports on War Administration, Vol. 11 (Washington, 1947). 
es 321 U. 8. 414 (1944). 
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held that it was not an appropriate defence in a criminal sroeesdiig for viola- 
tion of a price regulation to contand that the regulation was invalid because the 
maximum prices established by it were not generally fair and equitable as re- 
quired by the statute. The dissenting opinion\of Mr. Justice Roberts was 
based on the ground that the statute embodied so broad a grant of discretion to 
the Price Administrator that it 2onstituted an invalid delegation of legislative 
power—asn issue which has become, so far as Federal administrative law is 
concerned, much more of a political question than a serious judicial one. Mr. 
Justice Rutledge, writing for himself and Mr. Justice Murphy, however, based 
their dissents on the same fundamental issues of due process with which they 
were concerned in the Falbo and Estep cases. To some extent their due process 
objection rested on the cumulative effect of the various restrictions upon 
the time and manner in which the proceedings to test the validity of regulations 
could be prosecuted; but Mr. Justice Rutledge also took a more intransigent 
position when he suggested: “The crux of this case comes, a8 I see it, in the 
question whether Congress can confer jurisdiction upon the Federal and state 
courts in the enforcement prozeedings, more particularly the criminal suit, 
and at the same time deny them jurisdiction or power to consider the validity 
of regulations for which enforcement is thus sought.” 8? 

As Mr. Justice Rutledge had also indicated in both the Falbo and Estep 
cases, he was particularly concerned with the denial of the Court’s jurisdiction 
in criminal proceedings to desermine the validity of administrative action 


when that action itself was challenged as an infringement of constitutional 


right. The horrible example which Mr. Justice Rutledge apparently had in 
mind when he spoke of an unconstitutional regulation was-one which was 
clearly discriminatory—which singled out some individuals or groups for special 
burdens without any justification in reasonable classification or the policy of 
the law.” To some extent the opinion of the Court left open the possibility 
that such a challenge to the validity of a regulation might be presented in 
enforcement proceedings. Thus Chief Justice Stone said: “We have no occasion 
to decide whether one charged with criminal violation of a. duly promulgated 
price regulation may defend on the ground that the regulation is unconstitu- 
tional on its face.” Chief Justice Stone also put aside, on the ground that the 
facts did not present it, the question pressed by Mr. Justice Rutledge as to 


“whether one who is forced to trial and convicted of a violation of a regulation, 


while diligently seeking a determination of its validity by the statutory proce- 
dure, may thus be deprived of the defense that the regulation is invelid.”™ 
Thus the decision was limited to the validity of the exclusive jurisdicticn pro- 
visions as applied in enforcement proceedings against a defendant who sought 


‘to establish as a defense that the regulation did not conform to the statutory 


83 Ibid. at p. 467. 

H Mr. Justice Rutledge suggested that this presented a question of “separation and in- 
dependence of the powers of government and of the constitutional integrity of the judicial 
process” as well as ‘‘one of individual right or due process of law” (ibid, at p. 468). 

“a Ibid. at pp. 446-447, n Ibid. at p. 447. 
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‘trative proceedings and review in the Emergency Court of Appeals.* 
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' reaction'that, in the 1944 renewal of the Price Cantrol Act,™ amendments to > - 
k the administrative: procedure and ‘judicial review provisions of the statute 
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` 


denii. without having attempted to use the statutory ávenue of cune ON 

Congress did not accept the full implications of.the Yakus. decision as com- st 
placenily. as it had apparently accepted those of the Falbo decision. The posi- -` ` 
tion taken by ‘Mr. Justice Rutledgé evoked such a sympathetic legislative 


removed much of the basis for the criticism which he had leveled against it. 
Specifically, the time limit was removed with respect to the initiation of ad- 
ministrative proceedings challenging a regulation or order, trial courts were 


_ directed to withhold final action in-enforcement proceedings when the validity 


of a-regulation was under attack in the Emergency Court of Appeals or. before- 4 
the Administrator, and trial judges in enforcement proceedings were author- . Me 


- ized to permit the. institution of proceedings in the, Emergency Court of . > 


Appeals when a good excuse was shown for failure to initiate administrative’ ~ j 
proceedings before thè institution of enforcement procėedings. These same 
amendments were embodied in the price control provisions of the National ° 


- Production Act of 1950, except that a time limit of six months was placed 


upon the initiation of pdidinistrative protest proceedings. Thus it is made 
perfectly clear that only he who has really slept on his Tights with unusual 


2 persistence and procrastination is to be deprived of the opportunity to chal- 


lenge the validity of the administrative regulations ‘as a defence to the i imposi- = 


_ tion-of statutory penalties, although a special procedure and a special court is 
` provided for the determination of that particular iesue. `` ae 


What then has become, one might ask, of the notion embodied in the edits, 
sive jurisdiction provisions of the Oana act, that actual enforcement. of price 


regulations must not be delayed by tivation? In two respects, it may be said . ` 


this original idea is retained in the amended and present version of the legisla-. 

tion. First any one who violates price regulations before their validity has been | ~ 
finally determined, accepta the risk’ that their validity will be eventually. sus- te 
tained and that he will have to pay the penalty. for his violations during that — Pale 


‘period. Furthermore, the trial court; in enforcement proceedings which are 


delayed while a proceeding is pending | to determine the validity of a regulation, 
may issue an injunction requiring thè defendant to obey the regulation, under 


i pain of immediate P for contempt of court, until the litigation chal- 


n A companion case to Yakus was Bowles v:. Willingham, 321 U. 8. 503 (1944), which - 
involved civil proceedings for an injunction on account of violation of a rent regulation. i 
Here, as in Yakus, the defendant attempted to present the defense that the regulation Was. wg 
invalid, and once again the Court held that the exclusive jurisdiction provisions of the 
statute effectively barred the defense. This time, however, Mr. Justice-Rutledge and Mr. l 
Justice Murphy concurred, because civil rather than criminel proceedings were involved. 3 

-M Stabilization Extension Act of 1944, Public Law 383, 78th Cong., 2nd sess. 
* Public Law 774, 81st Cong., 2nd sess. (1950). See Richard H. Field, “Economico 


‘Stabilization under the Defense Production Act of 1950,” Ramee Law Review, Vol, 64, Wo 


pp. 1-26 (Nov., 1950). 
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lenging the validity of the -regulation is completed. (This is, óf course, the 
reverse. of the ordinary procedure under which the enforcement of a‘statute 
or regulation may be enjoined until litigation regarding its validity has. been 
completed.) Thus a somewhat illogical compromise between two extreme 
positions has been worked out—one, the idea that compliance should be abso- 
lutely required until the invalidity of the administrative action has been 
established, and the other, the idea that no one should be required to comply 
with administrative action which may be unauthorized. 

The elaborate structure provided for judicial review of the price control 
part of the emergency economic mobilization program, presents a striking - 
contrast to the absence of such provisions in regard to the other aspects of the 
program. For example, a vast program of priorities, allocation and rationing 


_ was carried out during the War under the authority of a statutory provision 


which provided simply: 


Whenever the President is satisfied that the fulfillment’ of requirements for the defense 
of the United Statea will result in a shortage in the supply of any material or of any 
facilities fcr defense or for private account or for export, the President may allocate such 
materials or facilities in such manner upon such conditions and to such extent-as he shall 
deem necessary or appropriate in the public interest and to promote the national defense, *%. 


Violation of regulations issued pursuant to this authority was made a criminal 
offence; judicial review was neither expressly.provided for nor expressly ex- 
cluded. The only significant instance of judicial review of administrative action 
implementing these great powers during World War II occurred in L. P. 


- Steuart & Bros., Inc. v. Bowles,” when the Supreme Court considered and sus- 


a 4 
~ 


\ 


tained the authority of the Price Administrator, acting under delegation -from 
the President, to issue suspension orders which had the effect of withholding 
rationed materials from dealers when, it was established that they had acquired 


_ or distributed materials in violetion of the rationing regulations. For the pur- 


poses of the argument in that case, the Government conceded that such an 
order was subject to judicial review to determine whether the suspension was 
arbitrary or unreasonable. Furthermore, in. practice suspension orders were 
not issued without prior notice and opportunity,for hearing, which meant that 
no fundamental questions with respect to the right of hearing or judicial review 
were presented. Subsequently Congress amended the Price Control Act so as 
io provide explicitly for judic:al review of suspension orders issued by the 
Price Administrator in the exercise of rationing authority pursuant to the Second . 
‘War Powers Act. And during the hearings on renewal of that Act in 1945, 
some congressmen also suggested the desirability of inserting a similar provision . 
for judicial review of all orders granting, denying or suspending priorities and 
allocations, or at least those affacting only the civilian economy. This proposal: 


' was vigorously denounced by some of the highest officials of the War Produc- 


tion Board and of the War and Navy Departments as inviting. intolerable 


% Second War Powers Act, 56 Stat. 178 (1942): 50 U.S.C. App. §683°(1944). 
°7 822 U. 8. 898 (1944). Mr. Justice Roberts dissented without opinion. 
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judicial neire with the EAT of the war production program - 


and was not pressed to a showdown by its sponsors.*® 
Wage stabilization under the Stabilization Act of 1942% mend an even 
more striking example of how an elaborate administrative program of economic 


controls may be carried out virtually without recourse to the courts and with- 
out judicial review. Although the Stabilization Act of 1942, like the Defense, 


Production Act of 1950, provided civil and criminal sanctions for violation of 
wage as well as price regulations, such sanctions were of little significance in 
the enforcement of the Wage Stabilization program2 For the purpose of 
securing compliance with the general wage ceiling, principal reliance was placed 
upon disallowance of authorized increases for tax or price purposés; and to 
effectuate War Labor Board orders establishing the terms for settlement of 
labor disputes, principal emphasis was placed upon the moral suasion inherent 
in the representative character of the Board, buttressed by the threat of various 


indirect sanctions, such as the withdrawals i priorities, allocations, or govern- “ 


ment contracts, in the case of employers, or the withdrawals of privileges pre- 
viously granted by Board orders, in the’ case of employees,. or government 
seizure under the War Labor’ Disputes Act,!! in the case of either. Suits to 
set_ aside Board orders were brought in’ savera instances by employers who 
alleged that the threat of withdrawal of priorities or of government seizure 


made the orders in effect mandatory, but the suits were dismissed on the ground. 


that such eventualities were too speculative and remote to warrant judicial 


intervention.!™ As originally introduced in Congress the Defense Production. 


Act contained the same elaborate provisions for judicial review of wage orders ` “ 
as were provided for price orders. These were, however, eliminated before . 
final “passage. Although there is presently i in effect no Labor Disputes Act to , 


justify seizure in the event of disputes growing out of a wage order, there can 


be little doubt that enforcement of the current wage stabilization program will 


- be primarily through non-judicial sanctions ag that- judicial review will play 
little if any part. 

The relative insignificance of +udicial E TAE and judicial review in 
most of the allocation program and in the entire wage stabilization program 
suggests one of the major problems of modern American administrative law. 


- As government controls and government operations permeate the economy ` 


#8 See the testimony of Robert P. Patterson, Undersecretary of War, J. A. Krug, Chair- 


man, War Production Board, and H. 8. Hensel, General Counsel, Navy Department, in 
the Bening before Subcommittes No. 4 of the Gocimitias on the Sadie, 78th Cong. ts 


2nd sess., on H. R. 4993 (Washington, 1944), pp. 90-108. 

89 56 Stat. 765 (1942); 50 U.S.C.A. §961~971 (1944). ER 

100 Termination Report, War Labor Board (Washington, 1947), Vol. a pp. 415-441. 

191 57 Stat. 163 (1943); 50 U.S.C. A. §1501-1511 (1644). 

10 Employers Group of Motor Freight Carriers v. National Wer Labor Board, 143 F. 2d 
145 (C. A. D.C. 1944), cert.. denied, 323 U. 8. 735 (1944); National- War Labor Board v. 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 144 F. 2d 528 (C.A.. D.C. 1944), cect. denied, 323 U. S. 774 


(1944); National War Labor Board v. United States Gypsum Co., 145 F. 2d 97 (C.A. D.C. 


1944), cert. denied, 824 U. 8. 856 (1945). 
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aand the line between public and private enterprise becomes continuously less - 


i 


distinct, the economic favors which the government may ‘grant or withhold 
become infinitely more significant than the orthodox processes of judicial en- 
forcement. Under such circumstances the traditional avenues of judicial review 
of administrative action, i.e., consideration of its validity in the enforcement 
proceedings or in a suit brought by the potential defendant to enjoin enforce- 
ment, are closed; and judicial revisw disappears altogether unless new avenues 
are created by judicial invention cr statutory provision. 

A ‘peacetime example was provided under the Public Contracts Act, !® 
which authorizes the Secretary of Labor to establish, in accordance with the 
general prevailing wages in the area, minimum wages which must be paid by 
all sellers of supplies to the government. The Supreme Court held, in Perkins — 
v. Lukens Steel Co.,'™ that producers claiming an interest in bidding and 
negotiating for government contracts could not bring a suit challenging the 
validity of a wage determination by the Secretary on the ground that it was 
based on an erroneous interpretacion of the statute. The Court’s explanation 
was that no legal right of the producers had been invaded or threatened: 
‘Like private individuals and businesses, the Government enjoys the unre- 
stricted power to produce its own supplies, to determine those with whom it 
will deal, and to fix the terms and conditions upon which it will make needed 
purchases.’’!° When the Government’s purchases are so great that they domi- 
nate the entire economy, the implications of the Perkins decision, with respect 
to unreviewable administrative power can hardly be overstated. This does not 
méan, however, that Congress mizht not considerably restrict the effect of the 
decision by appropriate legislation, and there is some support for the view that 
this was intended by general provisions for judicial review in the Administrative | 
Procedure Act.: Whether this is so or not becomes of considerably less imme- 
diate importance in view of the,exemption from the Administrative Procedure 
Act contained in the National Defense Production Act. | 

C. Problems of Internal Security. Some of the most difficult questions 
concerning the right to hearing and judicial review have been presented in 
connection with immigration, deportation and civil service proceedings in- 
volving the determinations of personal loyalty and national security. The 
right to judicial review of deportation orders, and to application of the due 
process cleuse to assure a fair hearing before the issuance of such orders, was 
recognized early in the administration of the immigration laws in The Japanese 
Immigrant Case.” It was this right which underlay the determination in 
Bridges v. Wizon and Wong Yang Sung v. McGrath, which we have already 
considered in another connection. It was also early established, in the famous 
Ju Toy case," that in exclusion, as distinguished from deportation, cases, 


198 49 Stat 2086 (1936); 41 U.8.C.A. §35 (1948). 

1% 310 U. S. 113 (1940). 105 Thid.-at p. 127. 

1% Cf. Dickinson, loc. cit., above n. 72, pp. 562-567; Davis, loc. cit., above n. 61, pp. 
755-783. i l 

107 189 U. 8. 86 (1903). 108 198 U.S. 253 (1905). 
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there was no E right either to administrative hearing before N 


_ the decision or to judicial review of the exclusion order. This principle was - 


involved in the much-publicized War Bride case, Knauf v. Shaughnessy, 
' where a majority of the Court, over the dissent of Justices Black, Frank- 
furter, and Jackson, sustained the exclusion of the alien wife'of a citizen 
on the basis of confidential information which in the judgment of the At- 
torney General established that her admission would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the United States. It should be noted, however, that in the Knauff 
. case even the dissenters did not challenge the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to exclude aliens without a hearing, but rested entirely on the argu- 
ment that the statute should not be interpreted to deny the right to a hearing 


unless the language was so clear as positively to require that result. It may be ~ 


assumed, therefore, that, at least with respect to aliens, the principle of the 
Ju Toy case denying any constitutional right to hearing in exclusion cases is 


`- still in good repute, although it may perhaps be doubted whether the principle “ 


would still be adhered to where a question of citizenship, rather than a question 
of judgment regarding the security of the United States, was involved. 

That the distinction between deportation and exclusion is not always a sure 
touchstone by which to determine the right to hearing and judicial review is 
illustrated by Ludecke v. Watkins,° decided in 1948 under a statute enkond. 
in 1798. The statute provided in part: 


Whenever there is a declared war between the United States ‘and any ere nation or | 


government, ... and the President makes public proclamation of the event, all natives, 
citizens, denisen or subjects of the hostile nation or government, being of the age of 


fourteen years and. upwards, who shall be within the United States and not actually ` 


naturalized, shall be liable to be apprehended, restrained, secured, and removed as alien 
enemies. The President is authorized, in any such event, by his proclamation thereof, or 
other public act, to direct the conduct to be observed, on the part of the United States, 
„ toward the aliens who become sgo liable; the manner and the degree of the restraint to 
which they shall be subject and in what cases, and upon, what security their residence 
shall be permitted, and to provide for the removal of those who, not T permitted to 
reside within the United States, refuse or neglect-to depart therefrom. . 


Under the authority of this Act the President directed the removal from the 
United States of all alien enemies ‘“‘who shall be deemed by the Attorney General . 
dangerous to the public peace and safety of the United States.” The Attorney 


General, in turn, directed the removal of Ludecke in an order which recited that. 


Ludecke was deemed dangerous on the basis of evidence adduced at hearings 
before the Alien Enemy Hearing Board and the Repatriation Hearing Board. 
In affirming the denial of a petition for habeas corpus, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
' speaking for the Court, apparently took the broad ground that the statute 

‘precluded judicial review eithér with respect to the fairness of the administra- 
tive hearing, if any, or to the sufficiency of evidence to support the findings. 
He rejected the due process challenge.to the validity of the statute so con- 


os 


109 888 U. S. 587 (1950). uo 885 U. S. 160 (1948). 
11 Stat, 577 (1798); 50 U. S. C.A. §21'(1928). 
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strued on a sti ‘that fhe a ge power, interpreted í in the an of history, . 
permitted” the grant of such summary power to the President, whom “the. 
Founders - in their wisdom made - - not, only the.Commander-in-Chief ‘but 
also the guiding organ in the conduct of our foreign: affairs.” The dissenters, 


` Justices Black- Douglas, Murphy and Rutledge, disagreed on. both statutory 


and constitutional grounds; they conceded that an alien enemy might be held 


‘in custody without ’s hearing during hostilities, but insisted that before his — 


deportation the same due process considerations which had led the Coyrt to 


` „imply the right to hearing and some measure of. judicial review in ordinary de- 


fom 


we 


portation cases, were applicable. .- 
Thus consideration’ of the Ludeske case A us back to the: fundamental 


question: What are the due process: ‘considerations. which underlie the right to 
_a ‘hearing before deportation? Of course, it may: ‘be said that deportation is a 


deprivation of the alien's liberty and that no person entitled to the protection 


‘of the Constitution may be deprived of his liberty without a fair hearing. But 


this begs the question, for if the alien ig admitted to this country only upon 


- the ‘condition that he may be bundled out“again whenever the. Congress. seed 


fit it might also be said that insistence upon: that condition—exercise of the 


-reserved right to throw the alien out—is not the deprivation of his liberty 


within the meaning of the due process claúsė. -And if it. be conceded, for the 


`- purposes of the argument that deportation is a deprivation of liberty, it might 


still bé said that due process does not- require that particular type of depriva- 


tion to be. preceded by -am administrative hearing the fairness of which is sub-‘.- . 


ject to judicial review. However, if the assumption of the deportation cases 
is that deportation. of an alien. under ordinary circumstances is.a deprivation 


of liberty with respect to which -equirements of fair hearing are. applicable, ' | 


why should there be no such requirement with respect to an alien.enemy? To - 


say with Mr. Justice Frankfurter chat history provides, the answer, is not alto- 
gether satisfying. Where grave constitutional issues are at stake, the historical 
answer may be persuasive, but we are not yet accustomed to accept it as con- 
clusive, particularly if we cannot ‘understand the reasons upon which it is based. 
Neither is it satisfying to say tat’ deportation of .an alien enemy involves 


- . an‘exercise of the war power, for we require other-exercises.of the war power to 
- ” -meet requireménts of due process and specifically. of fair hearing. ` 


If the analysis is to be carried any further, it seems to require some consider- 


` ation of the grounds of deportatior: Mr. Justice Douglas, in-his dissenting opin- 


ion in the Ludecke case, points our attention in this direction when he suggests: : 


a ee oe 


N 
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u 835 U. B. at p. 173. Some of the auaa Psovod in the Ludecke case are very 
similar to those involved in Chicago & Southern Airlines v: ‘Waterman 8. S. Ço., 3383 0.8. 
103 (1948), where the Court—Justices Douglas, Black,, Reed and- Rutledge dissenting— . 
held non-reviewable the denial of a ‘certificate to engage in foreign air transportation 


` because the order of the Civil Aeronautica Board required.the approval.of the President, 


whose decision involved considerations of foreign: policy not necessarily reflected in the 
record of the HeaHUE before the Board. i , 
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of the Executive- Branch of government than inquiries by habeas corpus in ` E 


- times of peace into a determination that an slien is considered to be an` 
‘undesirable resident of the United States.’’’!* The particular inquiry to which — 


Mr. Justice Douglas referred concerned the fairness of the hearing and the ` 
` sufficiency of the-evidence upon which the Attorney General based his conclu- 


sion that the petitioner was ‘dangerous to the public peace and safety because 
he has adhered.to a government with which the United States is at_war or to 


the principle thereof.” Thus deportation was being visited upon the petitioner . 


‘not merely because he was an alien enemy, but because his own conduct in 
effect made him a particularly undesirable resident while the United States was 
at war. Further, it might be said that the matters involved in such an inquiry 


were of that delicate nature which must be kept largely confidential and with 
respect to which fair hearing and judicial reviéw in the usual sense ‘are intrinsi- - 
cally ill-adapted. But there is another aspect of the question which is perhaps . 


even more fundamental. The standard or general principle upon which the 
Attorney General based his decision—namely whether the petitioner was 
dangerous to the public peace and safety because he had adhered to a govern- 


ment with which the United States is at war or to the principle thereol—was. 


not, it will be recalled, laid down in the statute under which the Attorney 
General derived his atithority: That statute left it entirely to the President’s 


discretion to determine what alien enemies should be removed from the coun- ` 
` .try. The President, it is true, in delegating his authority to the ‘Attorney 


General directed the latter to remove only those aliens deemed “‘to be danger- 
ous to the public peace and safety df the United States.’’ This standard Was, 
however, entirely a creation of the President which he could have revoked or 


- 


ł 


` 


modified at any time; he could, so far as the statute was concerned, have. ` 


directed the Attorney General to remove all alien enemies, or as many as the - 


Attorney General thought wise or feasible. Consideration of these possibilities, 


- of course, suggests the question of whether the statute should not be regarded 
ag an unconstitutional delegation of authority if it did not imply some stand- -- 
ard.to govern the President’s action. The answer apparently implied in Mr. ` 


Justice Frankfurter’s opinion is that the standard, if any, may. be as general 


as this: The President may direct removal of an alien enemy for any reason: 


_ which in the President’s judgment will contribute to:the successful conduct of 


the war. Such a standard, implied from the general context of the statute, would - 
` doubtless be sufficient, in the light of the President’s broad constitutional pow- 


ers ag Commandera Ciel and.in the conduct af foreign relations, to satisfy 
any doubts with respect to the problem of delegation. 

much, Mr. Justice Frankfurter seems to mean when he refers to the “vast 
powers in relation to the outside world? with which the President has been 
entrusted. But does this also answer all doubts that may arise with respect to 
the rights of the alien as‘an individual—and more particularly the rights of an 
alien enemy? Assuming that Congress could provide that all enemy aliens 
. Should be deported, does it follow that poner ney also ee that some. 


-u3 385 U. S. at p. 186. 
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wes aliens shall bë deported leaving it to the unfettered’ discretion of the 
President to decide who shall stay and’ who shall go? Or does each enemy alien 
po have a right to some equality of treatment as compared with all other enemy 
| ‘aliens? And if he does have such a right to equality of treatment, does it not 
| follow that the due process clause assures him the right to a hearing and to 

_ gome ‘measure of judicial review? In the last analysis, fair hearing is not’a goal 
in itself; it is a means to an end. That end is fair treatment, or judgment ac- 
cording to some general standard which is being applied as equally as possible 
< to,all members of the class- involved. 

But, it may be contended that so far we have done nothing but change the 
form of the question, from whether the alien enemy has a right to a fair hearing ~ 
to whether he has a right to equality of treatment with other enemy aliens. 
This contention is perfectly justified, and it is also true that the new form of 
the question does not automatically suggest the answer. It may, however, sug- 

~ gest other questions which ought to be faced before an answer is attempted. If 

‘the only standard which can be fairly read into the statute is “effective pros- 

ecution of the war” or its substantial equivalent, can it be seriously proposed 

that individuals have any right to equality of treatment in the application of 

! that standard? And if we assume that there is such a right of equality with re- 
| spect to deportation, what about-the other measures authorized by the sta- 





tute—‘the manner and the degree of the restraint to which they shall be subject 

i and in what cases, and upon what security their residence shall be permitted?” 
A . Mr. Justice Douglas apparently assumed that authority with respect to ` 

such restraint might be exercised without hearing, for he said: “The needs 

of the hour may well require summary apprehension and detention of alien 

: enemies.” ë Why should an alien have any less right to equality of treatment in 

temporary custody, than in removal? In constitutional terms it might be said 

that the power of temporary detention is so necessary and the ultimate inter- 

| ference with individual liberty sufficiently restricted, that it is not a depriva- 

tion of liberty without due.process to subject all enemy aliens to the risk of ar- 

i 3A > bitrary detention by executive fiat, even though it is such a deprivation to sub- 

ject the same aliens to a similar risk regarding deportation. But in terms of the 

statute it is difficult to make this distinction, for the same general standard, or 

- substantial lack of one, is applicable to both situations. This fact may be a rea- 


14 These questions also suggest the unanswered question underlying the deportation 
cases in general. Do aliens have any constitutional rights to remain in this country or may 
Congress deport for any reason it deems sufficient, or for no reason? In Bridges v. Wtzon, 
only Mr. Justice Murphy discussed these fundamental questions, asserting that the 
statutory grounds of deportation, affiliation with the Communist party, constituted a 
violation of the First Amendment (326 U. S. at 157-166). If there is no constitutional right 
to remain in the country, the explanation of The Japanese Immigrant Case must be that 
there is, nevertheless, a constitutional right to, equality of treatment as compared with all 
other aliens, when the deportation power is exercised—just as Mr. Justice Rutledge and 
Mr. Justice Murphy asserted in the Estep case that, although there was no constitutional 
right to exemption from the draft, there was a constitutional nese that the statutory 
Pa exemptions be equally applied. 

Da us 335 U. 8. atp. 187. 
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son for saying that the statute is unconstitutional (in that it subjects enemy \_ 


aliens to the- risk of arbitrary executive action insofar as deportation is con 


lative standards whers Congress has clearly made no such distinction. 

Closely related to the problems of Ludecke v. Watkins, and in some respects 
even more difficult, are the questions with respect to fair hearing and judicial 
review presented in connection with the administration of the Executive Order’ 


“establishing the Loyelty Program for federal ‘employees.4* The most funda- - 
' mental of these’ questions were presented.in several cases just recently de- 


cided by the Supreme Court. One of ‘these, cases, Batley v. Richardson," 


-_ concerned a civil service employee-discharged on the basis of a finding made pur- 


cerned), but it makes it difficult to justify judicial creation of different legis- - í 


ww 


suant to the Loyalty Order that reasonable grounds existed for the belief Q 


bs 
\, 


that she was disloyal to the government of the United States. In other cases"? 


the particular i issue wes the right of an organization to notice and hearing before ` 
- being included. in the list, furnished by. the Attorney General to the Loyalty 


Review Board, of organizations “which the Attorney General after appropriate © 
investigation and determination, designates as totalitarian, fascist, communist 


or subversive, or as having adopted a policy of advocating or approving the 


commission of acts of force or violence to deny others their rights under the 
constitution of the United States, or as seeking to alter the form of govern- 


` ment of the United States by unconstitutional means.” % In the Batley case, 


the employee was accorded a hearing . in accordance with the provisions of 
the Loyalty Order, but she was not given the names or any other identifying. 


characteristics of the persons who gave evidence against her, nor was she told. 
‘exactly what that evidence was. Thus she was not accorded an opportunity. 


to confront or cross-examine her accusers and the record of the hearing did 


- not contain the evidence upon which the.Board based its finding of reasonable 


grounds to doubt her loyalty. In the Association cases there was no formal 


_ hearing at all, the Attorney General’s designation being based entirely on 


private investigation, without notice to the organizations concerned. In the © 


Batley case, the Supreme Court divided four to four, Mr. Justice Clark not y l 


participating, with tke result that the decision.of the lower court qustaining 
the discharge was affirmed, without any- opinions being rendered in the 
Supreme Court. An the Association cases, however,. judgments of the lower 


us 12 Fed. Reg. 1935 (1947). For outstanding general discussions, see particularly 
Thomas I. Emerson and David M. Helfeld,. “Loyalty Among Government Employees,” 


Yale Law Journal, Vol. 58, pp. 1-148 (Des., 1948); and William J’ Donovan and Mary- 
Gardiner Jones, “Program for a Democratic Counter Attack to Communist Penetration 


of Government Service,” Yale Law Journal, Vòl. 58, pp. 1211-1241 (July, 1949). 

u? The decision of the Supreme Court, affirming without opinion the decision of the 
Court. of Appeals, was rendered on April 80, 1951. The decision of the Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia, Judge Edgerton dissenting, is reported at 182 F. 2d.. 46. 

us The cases were Joint Anti-Fasciat Refugee Committee v. McGrath, National Council 
of American Soviet Friendship, Inc. v. McGrath, and International Workers Order, Ine. v. 
McGrath, all decided by the Supreme Court on April 80, 1951. The Supreme Court 
Opinions are reported in Untted States Law Week, Vol. 19, pp. 4282-4260 (May 11951). 
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~-"" each of the Justices comprising the majority writing an opinion of his own and 

no more than: two joining in any one’ opinion, so that no opinion could be 
‘formally designated as that of the Court. ' 

- There can be little doubt that the administrative haces in the Batley case. 

, violated accepted standards of fair procedure. The problem is, however, much 

! more subtle and complex than the bald question of fair hearing. It must‘also 

. be viewed in the context of the historically long-settled authority of the execu- 

! tive to exercise an unreviewable discretion in the selection and.removal of gov- 

l -ernment employees, at least so’far'as the federal government employment is 
concerned. Even the civil service laws did not change this basic conception of ` 
executive discretion in the management. of government personnel. Although a 
member of the classified civil service is entitled to have. charges preferred 

A against him, assigning grounds for removal, and an opportunity to answer those 

| charges, eoi removal, he isnot accorded a full hearing in the sense of pres- 

| entation of the E against him or opportunity to cross-examine witnesses 

i opposing him;#° and the Court has consistently ruled that judicial review 

| is available only to determine whether the forms prescribed by law have been 

| observed, not to consider whether there are reasonable grounds for the. judg- 
ment of dismissal.* 

| - Counsel for the petitioner in the Batley case sought to bring their case within 

| established principles by urging that the procedure followed in this particular _ 

: case was contrary to the Executive Order itself. The basis for this contention 

_ was that the order provides that “The standard for the refusal of employment 

| 

| 

| 

| 


L 

| 

| 

| | 2 

| . “courts dismissing DE complaints were ferari oy a five to three vote, with 
? 


or the removal from employment, in an executive department or agency on 
grounds relating to loyalty shall be that, on all the evidence, reasonable grounds 

exist fòr the belief that the person involved 2 is disloyal to the Government of 

the United States.’ The suggestion was that the phrase “on all the evidence” - 

clearly implied that decision must be made on a record which would include all 

; 3. the evidence to be considered, and that this record would be open and avail- 
Pa ` able to the employee`concerned. Other provisions of the-order, such as the 
one that “the investigative agency may refuse to disclose the names of con- 

, fidential informants, provided it furnishes sufficient information on the basis 
of which the requesting department or agency can make an adequate evalua- 
! tion of the information furnished by them, and provided it advises the request- 
ing department or agency in writing that it is essential to the protection of the 
informants or to the investigation of other cases that the identity of the inform- 

| ‘ ants not be revealed,” were harmonized with this theory of interpreting 


to 120 5 U, S. C.A: 652 (1950). Section 5 of the Administrative Procedure Act specifically 
excepts from ita requirements “the selection or tenure of an officer or employee of the 

United States other than examiners appointed pursuant to Section 11,” but the exemption - 

. is probably unnecessary in view of the explicit provision of the Civil Service Law that 

' “No examination of witnesses nor any trial or hearing shall be required. . 

ka 11 See, o.g., Eberlein v. ` United States, 257 U. 8. 82 eani Keim v. United States, 177 

a U. 8. 290 (1900). . 
po 3 Executive Order 9835, Part V, 1. 1s Part IV, 2. = ; 
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_ liability, indicates that such.confidential information was to play a part in the 


~ tions from counsel for Mrs. Bailey about the union activities .of the informants, 


_ 
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‘them as s referring to the senna investigation -preceding he formal kanra 


ing at which all evidence to be relied upon was to be introduced. The difficult 

with this analysis of the Executive Order is that the very requirement quoted 
above, that the investigative agency furnish sufficient information about con- 
fidential informants to enable the requesting department to evaluate their re- 


decision. Furthermore, other parts of the order are so specific in detailing rights 
of the employee at the hearing, such as the “right to appear before such board 
in person, to be accompanied by counsel or representative of his own choosing, 
and to. present evidence on his behalf, through witness or by affidavit” that 
they carry a strong implication of deliberate omission of other rights custom~’ 
arily associated with fair hearing. - 

It might also- conceivably have been argued that the Loyalty Board itself 
did not fulfill its responsibilities under the order because it did not insist on 
sufficient identification of the informants to make an “adequate evaluation of,’ 
the information furnished by them.” This is indicated by the answers to ques- ` 


when the Chairman remarked: “I haven’t the slightest knowledge as to who 
they were or how active they have been in anything.”’™ It is doubtful, however, 
that a court, without itself having access to the confidential -information, 
would be in a position to hold that there was such a failure by the Board; 
and no satisfactory method has yet been developed whereby the judiciary 
could properly share the confidences of the executive.™ 

Assuming that there was no violation of the requirements of the Loyalty Or- 
der itself involved in the procedure reflected in the Bailey case, we come to the 
question whether there was a vidlation of due process justifying judicial in- 
tervention solely on constitutional grounds. Counsel for the petitioner, ap- 
parently recognizing the great weight of authority that has accumulated against a 
a due process requirement of fair hearing in the ordinary case of dismissal of \ | 
civil service employees, argued that the loyalty determinations presented a . | 
special situation involving the imposition of a bar sinister, disqualifying the ne 
person from public employment, as well as discharging him from the particular 





job. In this respect, counsel argued, it was essentially similar to the barrier 


in the Lovett case.” The analogy is, of course, an imperfect one. The statutory 


-provision in the Lovett case explicitly barred the individuals concerned from 


further Government employment unless they were appointed by the President 


11 Part II, 2a, - | 
ag Quoted'in Brief for Petitioner in the Supreme Court, pp. 8-9. 

1% In Chicago & Southern S. S. Corp. v. Waterman, above n. 112, the significance of ` 
confidential information was one of the factors mentioned by Mr. Justices Jackson, in the 
opinion for the Court, as militating against reviewability of the order (333 U. S. at p. 111). 
Cf. Robert Haydock, Jr., ‘“Evidentiary Problems Posed by Atomic Energy Security & j 
Requirements,” Harvard Leip Review, Vol. 61, pp. 468-491 (Feb., 1948). 

111 United States v. Lovett, 328 Ù. S. 303 (1948). LF; 
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cate that the eglais have not utilized the referendum to escape making < 
final decisions on ‘policy. matters... 

Submission of controversial measures is the precise ardu di vR 
the optional referendum should be made to function. What better means exist _ 
for securing the most accurate expression of popular Opinion toward a particular | 

“measure? Perhaps some of the referred statutes could-more satisfactorily have 
been disposed of by the assembly ; but who'can say categoritally which of those’ < | 
. referred would fall into this ‘classification? The answer to such 4 query would oo 

certainly have.to be vague and inconclusive on.the main point. ,, F 
To* obviate completely thé possibility of the legislature’s shirking its. re- d 

- sponsibility (in the first sente. indicated above) would’ entail the abolition of - | 
the optional referendum. This would in turn probably result in a much greater’ he 

N 
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‘use of the obligatory, referendum, and -would, ultimately, also involve” the 
K abolition of the practice of referring proposed amendments to the electorate, a < 
j ` since most of the legislative submissions have involyed: changes in the organic 
‘ laws rather than statutory proposals. : 

The evidence does not warrant such drastic action at this time. Legislative 

pe responsibility i is not destroyed ` when elected ‘representatives seek an.expression 
ae of public opinion on problems which they find difficult to resolve. Perhaps, as 
| Burke put it, -the function of representatives should be-that of. protecting the 
! _° > - interests of their constituents against the opinions of the constituents. On the ~ - 
| other hand, ‘experience has taught tliat. direct legislation can do much toward 

; | preventing the Pecinen d from confusing his own interest, with that of the _ 
os punio: T : 
; Va ~3. M ultiplicity of Measures: : Related to the foregoing ma is, the con- 
| tention. that direét legislation would be ovèrused by the electorate and the. ~ 
legislature. Out of this situation, it was surmised, would result: (1),the exces- . 
. give submission. of proposals to. the electorate, (2) the submission of non-funda- 
_ mental or complex issués beyond the capacity of the electorate to resolve intel- 
ligently, (3) the encouragement of the tendency to vote ‘ ‘no, ” (4). ‘the develop- 

~ ment of voter fatigue because’ of the longer ballot, (5) the needless repeated . 
| _ submission of issues defeated regularly: at. the polls, and (6) the high cost of.. 
| _  direct:legislation as measured by the results achieved. ! 
Zz - ` Oregon’s experience, and’ that of four. -other states that have liberally asa 
| direct legislation, would hardly indicate that the voters have put the initiative ` 
| and referendum’ to` excessive use. The total number of: measures submitted in 
i ‘any one year has midi constituted a. very small peopareen of- the total - 
| 
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54-63. “California's 8 experience indicates that out of 325 propane submitted. to the’ are 

torate from 1912 to 1936, the legislature was responsible for 192. proposed amendments and 

. 18 statutes, See Key and: ‘Crouch, op: ctt., Ch. 6. In Colorado the legislature, up to the gên- 

eral election of 1938, had not exercised ita option - to submit legislation. It was responsible, 8 

however, for having proposed 32 of the °78' constitutional ` amendments considered in 
addition to the submission: of: ‘three: questions regarding the anling of a state constitutional 
$ convention. Bee Colorado Legislative Reference. sas op.: “ott. ' l 
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Sale electorate would have to be open to inspection in ‘odes 7 TR the P 


“reason -for such action, it can be assumed that some of the extremely contro- . 


versial législation referred to the Oregon electorate since 1902 constituted 


- issues which the legislature considered “too hot to handle.” 


This contention imagines. that there is one best solution to the making of. 


- laws. It may just ‘a8 logically be imagined that there are more ways than one 


and that each is of equal merit. On the’second imagined condition, it would then ` 


-be said. that.the legislature is obligated to submit to the electorate those meas- - 
ures. concerning which the legislature had doubts ‘as to its ability to repre- 
` gent accurately- the electorate’s opinion. Failure to submit such ‘measures . 
could be characterized as the destruction of legislative ‘responsibility. How- 

ever, the meaning of responsibility is then open to question and some of- 
_ the ambiguity is thought to rest therein. Responsibility can and does ‘mean two - 


distinct notions in this area of discussion. First the term is appropriated froin 


. + British ‘political practices, where it has a-precise and clear meaning. Those 


practices do not resemble the arrangements and understandings through which’ 


” ‘the American system operates. This meaning therefore has little relevance to” 
, the American scene. The’second meaning which. can be detected is that the 


legislative ' action. is unwise and therefore. irresponsible.. This proposition - ‘1s: 
discussed niore fully later in this paper, but here it is proper to-say that ia 


_ creates more ghosts than it destroys. In any event, this meaning has no rele 
vanee to the general thesis of this portion of the argument. . 


Moreover this attack on direct legislation has been greatly exaggerated. 


' ’_ It is true that in Oregon the optional referendum is used more today than it. 


_ was in the early period, but.an examination indicates that’ more of the statutes 


which have been referred were controversial. In these times of i increasing legis- 
lative activity; it is significant that only a ‘minute portion of the total number ». 
of bills consideréd by. the legislature have been submitted to the electorate. 


` This is true of several of the states in which direct legislation has been put to | 
its greatest use.° The studies which have been conducted in these states oo 


19 Ta his study of the ii Oregon’é experience with direct legislation, Barnett; QD. ci., . 


pp. 160-170, concluded that the optional referendum was “vicious in ‘that it may tempt.. 
theassembly-to shift the responsibility for the enactment of legislation, for which it has , 


. been chosen, back upon the electors, and also to add to the already overlodded ballot.” 


In addition to this he pointed out that the optional refereidum permitted the pease: 


to ‘circumvent the governor’ 8 veto, since that power does not apply to ee MeASUTOS." 
- The latter argument is mainly.curious. ~<- 


30 Out of a total of 365 proposals. submitted. to the Oregon sletaraes in 24 general 


w 


and 12 special élections, the legislature was responsible for 148, of which 106 were consti- ` 


tutional amendments referred by compulsion and 42 were legislative measures submitted 


` at its option. On measures which it failed to submit, the obligatory referendum was in- 


voked by the people 42 times. In Michigan, the voters considered 84 proposals i in 26 elec- 
tioris from 1910 to 1989. Of these, 56 out of 79 amendments were referred by the legislature 
and one out of fivé statutes were referred. See Pollock, op. cit., Ch. 3. Over the period 1914 
to 1944, the Washington legislature submitted 31 amendments, 4 statutes by compulsory 
referendum and 6 statutes at its-option. This makes a total of 40 aubmissiona out of 94 
proposals considered by the electorate in 18 general elections. See Johnson, loc. cH., pp 
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the vested niia, ue Such a situation Had ies in’ Oregon and the \ - 
people did indeed react. z Most of the vociferous opposition came from thé ` T 
vested interests-that had for many years controlled the legislature. Out of this 
opposition came the early: charges that representative government was being i 
destroyed and the counter charges thatit was being renovated. 

- Viewed objectively today, it must be concluded that the reform’s opponents ; 
could-not-substaritiate their claim.’ Even if the assembly: itself- were ‘abolished; : . 
it would still not be an:absolute indication that the Federal Constitution had, 
been violated. If, in the final analysis, sovereignty does reside with the people, . | 

| 


- 


then it must follow that they have the power to expand or limit the functions- — - 
of a governmental agency whosé very existence is at the will of that sovereignty. ` ` 
A people would be inviting tyranny if it were conceded that they could not | 
define the scope of power ofan agency which came into existence as an ex- x 
. pression of popular sovereignty. 14 
In spite of the early predictions of the demise of representative democracy 
in those states which adopted direct legislation,” the historical evidence would - : 
indicate that the fears were, to put the matter mildly, exaggerated. State’ legis-. 
latures continue to pass the overwhelming number. of statutes enacted in states ~ _ 
. . having the initiative and referendum. In fact, as had been predicted by those - - 
in favor of direct legislation, the use, or threatened use, of popular checks has 
made the legislature more respectful of the wishes of the people. It is out of this 
situation, however, that. another.major criticism of direct legislation arises. `- 
2, Destruction of Legislative Responsibility: This line of criticism ‘postulates 
that the power to enact direct. legislation, creates timidity in.the legislature, 
resulting in a situation in which the legislators prefer. “. . . to refer what they 
' fear to enact.’#® There is, of course, an element of truth i in this assertion. Al- _ - 
though the mind of*each legislator who yoten to refer i OCR to’ 


u Ford, op. tl, p. 805. . 
“u For a revealing study of the factors leading to the adoption of direct t legislation i in \ 
Oregon, see P, T. Culbertson, A History of the Initiative and Referendum in Oregon, unpub- ` 
lished doctoral dissertation (Eugene: University of Oregon, 1941), Ch. 1. \ 
16 Early studies in Oregon and elsewhere refuted- this claim. See, for example, Barnett 
op. cit., p. 166; C. A.. Beard and B. E. Schultz, Documents on the State-Wtde Initiative, 
5 Referendum and Recall (New York, -1912), p. 28 
6 The Oregon Supreme: Court followed this reasoning in the Kiernan Case, above, 
pp. 474—475, when it concluded.that “The extent ‘to which a legislature of any state may 
enact laws is, and always has been, one of degree, depending upon the limitations pre- 
-scribed by its constitution; some constitutions having few and others many limitations., 
, But in all states, whatever may- be the restrictions placed upon their representatives, the- 
people, either by” constitutional amendment ‘or by conventién. called for that purpose, - 
have had, and havé, the power to directly legislate, and to change all or-any laws so far as 
deemed proper—limited-only by the clear inhibitions of the national constitution.” 
- 7 See, for example, Munro, op.. cit., pp. 20720, A. H. Eston, The Oregon System 
r (Chicago, 1912), pp. 114-118. 
18 E. P. Oberholtzer, The Refercadani in Was (New York, 191 1), p. 476. As recently 
F as 1948 the réferendum was referred'to as “a “‘buck-passing’ device by which the legislature \ 
. - May evade its responsibility for making decisions” (The Book of the States, a ad E 
(Chicago, 1948], p. -156). ' , : -È 
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‘significant than any formal changes that have yet appeared. 


Early in United States history extensive power had been placed in vite state. 


legislatures as a reaction against the strong colonial governors. For & century 
the results of-this representative government frequently proved disappointing. 


- Professor Lowell’s comment that ‘Representative assemblies have'not proved ` | 


senates of unfailing wisdom . .-.”* was a sardonic formulation of a widely held 


k view in 1914. And the “muckrakers” did much to point up the fact that 


assemblies could be just as disdainful of some portions of the electorate and 
just as partial to the pressure of “special” interests as the colonial governors 
ever were. — - 

— A reaction against a most unsavory situation was thus a probability,” and 


it came in the form of a redistribution of governmental powers. This time, 


however, the dominant portion of the electorate decided to place some of the 
policy-determining powers in the hands of an agency that they felt would 


provide a more accurate measure of political views. This agency was the elec- 


torate and the processes were the initiative and referendum. 


Many were ‘those who. caa enod- the validity of this attempted solution to 


-the problem of ‘ ‘misrepresentative” democracy. The contention that the people 
themselves were responsible for the decline of legislative morality was reiter- 


ated by many serious students;“ but, as Henry Jones Ford aptly observed, to - 


. place the blame on the people was to, place it nowhere. One could expound at 


‘length the shortcomings of an electorate in a democracy and could suggest 


countless theories whereby the people could ‘be educated to: choose their rep- 
resentatives wisely, but: political institutions could not be permitted to rot 
while this evolutionary transformation was taking place. 2 `, 

“Tf representative government is spurious—if windbags and blackguards 
gain control—then it will be impervious to publics opinion.-This in turn will 


- bring a violent reaction for reform which will be opposed with vehemence by 


°9 A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (London, 1914), p..130.- 

_ 10 A, B. Hall, Popular Government (New York, 1921), p. 121, pointed out that “When 
the public discovered the extent of legislative incompetence and corruption that had 
resulted from popular indifference it was but.human nature for them to seek a veto upon 
legislative power and the creation of an alternative device.” ` 

. U See, among others, Lowell, op. cH., p. 189; Munro, op. ctt., p. 2. H. J. Ford, in 
Representative Government (Now York, 1924), pp. 287-288, pointed out that. direct legisla- 
tion had proved ruinous to the ancient Greeks‘and Romans and that it was oa 
responsible for the Reign of Terror which followed the French Revolution. 

12 Ibid., pp. 153-155. Ford found many defects in the initiative and referendum, and 


was, therefore, in favor of some other system of checking ‘the elected representatives. 


Cf. J. Allen Smith, The Spirit of American Government (New York, 1007), p. 3854, who 


considered the initiative essential to ‘the ability of the people to mold the policy, of the . 
state.. Only through the transfer of legislative power to the electorate would the govern- 


ment be aa representative, i.e. pare to the people, 


2 


‘modification of TEE E government. Horee no one would seriously 
question the proposition that; ever since it was instituted in America, rep- . 
resentative government has been in the process of change. The.developments of . 
practices associated with political parties probably marked innovations more 
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time in connection with ETA CASE. However, the hei canal ‘upheld 
_ previous state: court decisions by ruling that the question was purely politcal 
‘and not,, therefore, within that Court’s’ competence’ to decide.‘ ~ 

These previous state decisions refer to a nuinber of -caseg following the Kad- 
` -derly Casein which. Oregon’s supreme court: elaborated ‘and clarified its orig- 
. inal position. Two cases in 1910 made very clear that the court would no longer: 
| entertain. the charge that .Oregon’s representative government Kas been dë“ 3 
stroyed. In one of them, a novel idea regarding the Daue of the state’s ae ,; 


lative power was siggested:~ é ; i 


_ By the adoption of the initiative and daan iń our N the legislative de- 
` partment of the state is divided into two separate and distinot law-making bodie: There 
remains, however, a8 formerly, but one légialative department of the state, It operates, it 

| is true, differently from before—one method by tha enactment of laws directly, through ` 

that source of all legislative power, the people; and ‘the other, as formerly, by their repre- 

. sentatives—but the change thus: wrought neither gives nor takes from the Legislative As- 

l sembly.the power to enact or repeal any law, except in such manner and to such an extent’. 

| ai may therein be expresaly stated. Nor do we understand that it was ever intended ‘that 

| it should. be so. The power thus reserved to the people inerely took from 'the legislature the 

, exclusive right to enact laws, at the same time, leaving it a coordinate legislative body 

| with them. This dual system of. pee and eee lawa has become the settled uae 

| polioy of the states ` ee T 4 

| 





j In the other 1910 decision, thé supreme cou ae P ‘epublica govern- i 
ment as defined by, Madison. in the thirty-ninth number of The Federalist. In 
‘the light of this definition, the. court could not conceive ofa government which’ 

| = _ was more republican than was Oregon’ s. Said the ‘court,~“. . . it seems- incon- 
cėivable that a state, merėly, Décause it mày evolve a system by which its, 
S citizens become 2 branch of the legislative’ department, coordinate with their 

| representatives i in:the legislature, loses caste as a republic. ”? > | 


a 
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It may be true that the men. who framed the United States Conétitution, _ 
` having some knowledge. of various early experiments in-pure democracy, re- - ~ \ 
jected. popular lawmaking as unworkable and-undesirable. For whatever rea- - p ig 
sons, a system-of state and national ‘legislatures composed. of elected repre- ee 
sentatives was ‘established. However, the establishment, of such a system seems Sa | 

- _ to offer no conclusive reason for asserting that’a system wherein the legislative - | 
function is exercised jointly. by an assembly and the electorate would constitute | 

a destruction of republican government.® |. >. 
Admittedly, the establishment: of the initiative and / or: dhe referendum in. 
& . Oregon (and. eventually i in twenty-one other states) did constitute à formal 
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; t Pacific States Telephone and 1 esep: 388 U, 8.118 Q019). | ae 


- § Saw v, Ore. 430.(1910).- ee N E 
_ § See the Modern Library edition, pp. 243-244. ~ S ioe ay P 
. 7 Kiernan v. Portland, 54 Ore. 474 (1910). : z” nET 
3 Professor Cd. Friedrich has’ suggested ; that- ‘direct: legiélation itself? pomier. a. 
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ES representative quality since it i is ‘exercised by the electorate on behalf of all the people - 
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and since the electorate i is represented by those people actually’ participating in the popuar w 
- lawmaking function. See. hip Constitutional Qovernmeni: and, Panona GE 1946), hee 
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experience. It has been assumed that the experience in the states would be 
a valid test of the predictions that were made. In other words, the study 


hag proceeded on the proposition that the “... success or failure is to be . 


determined not on a priori reasoning but by actually testing how they work 
under varying conditions. . . .”! The data is derived from the detailed studies 
of the operation of direct legislation in the states of California, Colorado, Michi- 
gan, Oregon, and Washington.? The evidence from all of these states, as will be 
shown, points to the same conclusion. 


II 

1. The Constitutional Question: Not long after direct legislation had been 
established in Oregon, its constitutionality was questioned in the state and 
federal courts. The first initiative measure to be thus questioned was ‘a. 
special assessment for municipal street improvement, adopted in Portland in 
1903. The assessment measure was attacked on the grounds that the initiative 
procedure was unconstitutional, the plaintiffs contending that direct legislation 
destroyed ‘Oregon’s republican form of government as provided for in Article 
IV, section 4, of the United States Constitution. The plaintiffs’ im lication Was, . 


dearly, that a fepublican government was, by definition, one in which the leg- 
islative function was performed exclusively by a representative assembly. ` 
The Supreme Court of Oregon refused to accept this contention, stressing 


‘that: 


No particular style of government is designated im the Constitution aa republican,. nor 
is its exact form in any way prescribed. A republican form of government is a government 
administered by representatives chosen or appointed by the people or by their authority. 

. Now the initiative and referendum does not destroy the republican form of govern- 


‘ment and substitute another in its place. The representative character of the government 


still remains. The people have simply reserved to themselves a id share of the legis- 
lative power.® 


This decision did not satiaty the T of direct PATTA but not 


‘until 1912 was the question carried to the United States Supreme Court—this 


1 Article by Theodore Roosevelt reprinted in W. B. Munro, The Initiative, Referendum = 
and Recall (New York, 1912), pp. 63-64. > 

* Two excellent and relatively recent studies of direct legislation are those by V. O. : 
Key and W. W. Crouch, The Initiative and Referendum in California (Berkeley, 1989) 
and J, K. Pollock, The Initiative and Referendum in Michigan (Ann Arbor, 1940). In addi- - 
tion the reader may consult C. O. Johnson, “The Initiative and Referendum in Wash- - 


ington,” Pacific Northwest Quarterly, Vol. 36, pp. 29-63 (January, 1945); J. D. Barnett, 


The Operation of the Inttiativé, Referendum, and Recall in Oregon (New York, 1915); 
Colorado Legislative Reference Service, The Initiative and Referendum in Colorado (1940); 
Waldo Schumacker, “Thirty Years of the People’s Rule in Oregon: An Analysis,” Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. 47, pp. 248-258 (June, 1982); Max Radin, “Popular Legislation in 
California,” Minnesota Law Review, Vol. 28, pp. 559-584 (April, 1989); W. W. Crouch; 
“The Constitutional Initiative in Operation,” -Ammnrican Pourricau Scrance REVIEW, 


Vol. 33, pp. 634-839 (August, 1989); J. G. La Palombara, A Study of thé Initiative and - 


Referendum in Oregon, 1988-1948 (Corvallis, 1950). 
-3 Kadderly v. Portland, 44 Ore. 145 (1903). 
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‘The United States has now had a half-century’s experience with the process ` 


customarily denominated direct legislation. The phrase ‘usually means, and is 


_8o used here; the power of the electorate to participate in the law-making func- 


tion by voting for or against particular proposals submitted at regular or special 
elections. The proposals may have originated in the legislative assembly or they 
may have been submitted through the action of the electorate. There are other 
procedural details in which the processes “in: particular states may vary, but 


here the concern is with the general operation. of the system. Perhaps more at- ` 
tention has been devoted-to that situation in which the legislature has the op- > 


tion of submitting a proposal or not as it sees fit. It is not thought, however, 


that this detail would cause any serious difference in the conclusions that are _ 


drawn here-or the suggestions that are ' made; 


y- 


Direct legislation has been associated with the Pro ogréasive movement which 


was active at the turn into thè nt century. The movement was a protest 
against a number of activities which were prevalent among the states at that 


time. One of the protests alleged that the legislatures had become wholly “cor- 


rupt” and that consequently, it was. necessary to “clean” them up. This line of 
analysis also postulated that the people were “incorrupt” and that if given the 
opportunity they would “purify” the political activity of their states and even 
. -the nation. Direct: legislation was looked upon as one of the most significant 
means by which these goals were to be accomplished. \ l 

All of the goals to which the progressives aspired were: doubtless rhorally 
superior to those of their opponents,.but an examination of this question is 
irrelevant to the study here undertaken. In the course ‘of the debates that ac- 
companied the adoption of the reforms and even ‘thereafter there were many 
critics of the direct legislative devices. “Manifestly, the devices had their sup- 
porters since they have been adopted, in one form or other, in nearly half of 
the states. Concern here is with the opponents and the lines of argument which 
were developed to frustrate the reforms. 
` The method of approach has been to state igure ely: a propositi vu va Which 
summarizes the core‘of the opposition’ 8 argument and then to analyze in some 


cases the meaning of the proposition. In every: instance the effort has been ` 


made to examine the P ponton as to its. validity i in the light. of a half-century’ s` 
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JOHN LOCKE: PHILOSOPHY AND POLITICAL THEORY 
i ~ i ` ‘ d a 
i philosophy and his political theory. Locke’s original compromise - 
P radical empiricism- óf Bacon and the new rationalism of Descarte 
2 - .into epistemological dualism between mind and matter. Correspor 
- basic philosophical dualism runs the political parallelism betwee 
“moral knowledge,” or as a demonstrative science, and politics 
- discipline governed by utilitarian values and productive of probab! 
= only. The latter dualism is reflected in Locke’s construction of ai 
'. based on natural law and natural rights as well as on pragmatic co) 
and in the fact that his civil government was both a Utopia anc 
alternative to Stuart rule.78 


i 18 On the aaoi of Locke as.an “apologist” for the Glorious Revol 
_; much debated, see the judicious appraisal of Gough, Locke's Political Phil 
| £. A Some of my final paragraph was suggested by C. H. Driver, in “John Lock 
27 O Hearnshaw (ed.), The Social and Political Ideas of Some English Thinkers 0, 
; _° ~ Age, A.D. 1660-1760 orondon, 1928), p. 86. 
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with the consent of the Senate, even though the particular position to which 
they were being appointed did not ordinarily require such procedure. The or- 
der of the Loyalty Review Board did originally include a three-year bar against 


‘future government employment, but that provision was held invalid by the 


Court of Appeals and was eliminated from the case. It was contended, however, 
that the finding of disloyalty was just as effective as a bar to further employ- 
ment, even though the explicit provision to that effect was eliminated. 

The crucial question in the Batley case was whether a loyalty determination 
could be treated as essentially different from any other kind of determination of 
eligibility or qualification for government service. In this connection, the. Gov- 


. ernment argued that other grounds of dismissal from federal service may involve 


questions of moral turpitude justas damaging to reputation as disloyalty (bri- 
bery, for one), and yet no exception from the general procedures has been re- 
quired for such cases. It may nevertheless, be suggested that a discharge on 
account of bribery, for example, is not accompanied by a finding of dishonesty 
in general, which is understood by all concerned, under the terms of a gener- 
ally applicable Executive Order or other regulation, to operate as bar to any 
further employment in the Government. This suggestion might be.supported 
with the further argument that, even though there is no constitutional right to a 
position in the Government, there is a constitutional right not to be declared 
ineligible for government service on grounds that are clearly discriminatory. 
Thus it would probably be generally admitted that exclusion of any one racial 
group or religious denomination from eligibility for government service by gen- 
eral statute or regulation, would be a violation of due process, because of its 
discriminatory character.4* This seems to demonstrate that it is a dangerous 
oversimplification to say that because no one has a constitutional right to be 
a government employee, there can be no violation of constitutional right in the 
conditions of eligibility for government service. And it provides the basis for 
the argument that just as Congress may not constitutionally impose a clearly 
discriminatory condition with respect to eligibility for public employment, it 
may not impose or authorize, without violating due process, basically unfair 
procedures for the application of otherwise fair and appropriate standards of 


eligibility. | 


If this approach were adopted, the inquiry would shift to the question of 
whether the procedure was essentially fair in the light of the standard to be ap- 
plied and the nature of the investigation to be conducted. In this view, it would 


‘not necessarily follow that the same procedural standards would be applicable 


to a loyalty investigation as to a question of technical competence. With respect 
to the latter, it is at once obvious that the customary paraphernalia of an adver- 
sary proceeding would be highly inappropriate. When the problem is one of 
character fitness in general or loyalty in particular, the same conclusion does 
not necessarily follow: There are, however, other difficulties, particularly those 
involved in reconciling the usual standards of fair hearing with the requirements 


ne Cf, United Public Workers v. Mitchell, 880 U. S. 75 (1947).. 
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case Mr. Justice Frankfurter suggested that this difficulty. might be avoided - 
by holding hearings i in camera; but if the objective i is to keep the names of 
the secret agents or : confidential informants away from the suspected employee, 


because he in turn might disclose them to confederates, this would hardly bea - 

' satisfactory solution. Counsel for Miss Bailey suggested that a solution might ~ 
be found in granting full hearings i in all cases where a non-sensitive agency was. 
concerned, reserving for the sensitive position the procedure of separation from - 


3 of confidentiality i in cases where secret agents es been cea In the Knauf > 


- the service as & -bad security risk, without hearing, but without any finding of - 


disloyalty or any implication ‘of a bar against other types of federal employ- 
ment. ‘This might be a wise solution; but it is not easy. to defend the distinc- 
tion as a matter of due process, except pérhaps on the theory that the finding-of 


“disloyalty, rather than the consequence of loss of-émployment, is the real dam- 


age, and that the infliction of such damage to one’s reputation and standing in 
the community, with all its attendant consequences, may not constitutionally 
be accomplished by governmental authority without all the safeguards of due 
process. 


The cases involving the demain of a particular oranan, as subver- - 


sive by the Attorney General were, of course, closely related to the employee 


discharge cases; such as the Batley case, but they also had certain peculiar ` 


problems of iheir own. One problem presented at the threshold of their con- 


E i 


sideration was that. of justiciability; arising from the circumstance that desig- a 


nation .of an organization as subversive does not itself imply any further 
consequences, in the form of governmental action, so far as either the organiza- 


` . tion itself is-concerned or its members, except insofar as they may be government 


employees and called upon to account for their membership’ i in the organiza- 


. tion. Although this question of justiciability is in.a sense a technical procedural 
. question, it is also one of the most significant in determining the real’ opera- 
‘ tive effect of the substantive doctrines of both constitutional and admin- 


. istrative law. In the particular instance of the Association cages, it would be 


meaningless to speak of £ a die process right to a hearing on the part of the organ- 
ization before being listed as subversive, if there were no recognition of the right 
of the organization to sue the responsible government officials either for.a de- 
élaratory judgment or for an injunction on the basis of damages‘suffered from 


publication of the list. Realistically, perhaps, the question of a right to hearing 


possible excenuon that the organizations had not sought sara employ- A 


and a right to sue cannot be treated as separate questions at all. In any event, 
the ultimate question is whether damiages suffered:through such public brand- 


aa ing are sufficiently serious and direct to provide the basis for a- judicially en- 


forceable right to a hearing under the due process ‘clause. If the significant 


loyalty, ‘rather than the loss of a job, it would seem to follow that the basic 
problem in both the organization and the employee cases was the same, with the 


148 See p. 374 above sa n. 109; 838 U. à at p. 549. 


element of damage i in the individual employee case is the public brending of dis- 
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ment or sonia re 80 baa not voluntarily subjected themselves to the 
official stamp of disapproval. 

Most of the foregoing considerations were E in diss various opinions 
rendered inthe Association cases; indeed several of those opinions were frankly 
directed at the i issues in the Bailey case as well as those presented i in the cases 
in which they were formally delivered: All of the five justices comprising the - 
majority (Justices Black, Frankfurter, Douglas, Jackson and Burton) agreed 
that the organizations had a legal interest sufficient to present a justiciable 


controversy, either in protection of their own reputation or in protection of 


the interests of their members. Four of the five (Justices Black, Frankfurter, 


Douglas. and Jackson) squarely embraced the proposition that the listing of 


the organizations as subversive without opportunity for. hearing constituted a 


. denial of due process. These four also made it clear they would apply the same 


i 


principle to the case of an individual employee found disloyal -without an ~ 
opportunity for hearing, although Mr. Justice Frankfurter noted that -the 
question in-the individual employees cases was not- whether a hearing was 
required but whether the particular type of hearing granted was sufficient. 
The three dissenting ‘Justices (Chief Justice Vinson and Justices Reed and 
Minton), in an opinion delivered by Mr. Justice Reed, did not directly rest 
upon the non-justiciability of. the controversy, but nevertheless rejected the 
claim of due process upon the ground that there was no deprivation of life, 

liberty, or property accomplished by the governmental- action under attack. ` 
Their opinion also clearly implied a_similar position with respect to any due 
process claim by an employee discharged on grounds of disloyalty. Only Mr. 
Justice Burton succeeded in avoiding the.due process issue by placing his con- ‘ 
currence on the extremely narrow ground that the Attorney General, in con- 


ceding for purposes of litigation the truth of the allegations of the complaints | 

`, that theorganizations were-not in any way subversive, in effect admitted that 
-he had acted arbitrarily and therefore outside of the authority of the Executive 
Order. The narrowness of Mr: Justice Burton’s opinion-suggests that it was 


he who deserted the majority in the Association cases so as to create the even 
„division of the Court in the Bailey case, since there the Government did not 
admit any of the comparable allegations of the complaint. Whether Mr. 
Justice Burton’s position is so narrow thatit might be avoided merely by more 
careful pleading or whether it requires the Government to justify the designa- 
tion on the merits by evidence in- open court, still remains to be,seen. 

The temptation is great to seek for some formula, or at least some general 
principle, which will provide a key for answering uestan as difficult as those 
presented _in the loyalty cases. If there is such a key, it has eluded the present 
writer. So far as the requirements of due process are concerned, even if we 
accept the constitutional principles -espoused by Mr. Justice Rutledge and — 


Mr. Justice Murphy in the Estep case, and almost embracéd in the opinion of _. 
-the Court by Mr. Justice Douglas, they are not necessarily applicable where 


. there is no criminal énforcement of a statutory penalty and the damage to rep- 
_utation is incidental to the exercise of discretionary authority over the gov- 


7a 
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ernmental establishment. On the other hand, to adopt. the position that only 
when the Government undertakes to enforce its will through -judicial sanc- 
tions is there a constitutional right to hearing and judicial review, would re- 


sult in exposure to arbitrary punishment in many instances as devastating as — 


more orthodox judicial sanctions. 


That the Supreme Court has no intention of surrendering so completely Its - 


responsibility for protection of the individual from arbitrary exercise of gov- 
‘ernmental authority is indicated by the suggestion in Reilly v. Pinkus thatthe 


withdrawal of mailing privileges constitutes x sanction of far greater severity ` 


than the issuance of a cease and desist order by the Federal Trade Commission, 
prior to which due process undoubtedly requires a hearing. But the Supreme 


Court has never directly considered the question whether there is a constitu- . 


_ tional right to hearing and judicial review with respect to mail freud orders, nor 
explained exactly how such orders differ from the denial of certain other gov- 
ernment benefits such as veterans’ pensions; with respect to which adminis- 
trative finality apparently prevails." Of course, it might be said that withdrawal 
of mailing privileges reduces one below, the level of the community as a whole, 
while the withdrawal of veterans’ benefits constitutes only loss of a preferred 


ca 


position. But this is far from suggesting that the boundaries between the two | 


‘classifications are sharply defined or that-their recognition exhausts all per- 


tinent considerations. At what point the withdrawal of the benefits becomes in | 


effect, the imposition of a. penalty is not immediately apparent. Consideration 


of the importance of preserving effective discretion in the management of the . 


” governmental establishment, comparable to the exercise of siniilar discretion in~ 


the conduct of military or foreign affairs, as well as the importance of preserv- . 


ing the confidential character of the underlying investigations—elements al- 
ready emphasized in previous decisions—must be weighed against the punitive 
- characteristics of the particular decision, whether. it.be the withdrawal of 


mailing privileges on the basis of a finding of fraud or-a determination a in- 


EE for one service on grounds of disloyalty. 


Im. SUMMARY 


` Despite dis broad coverage of the Administrative Procedure Act, the heart 
of American administrative law continues to be in the application of the due 
process clause. This is particularly evident in such’ instances as the hokling in 


.. the Wong Yang Sung case that the hearing provisions of the Act apply when due 


process considerations, rather than the explicit statutory language, require the 
hearing. Now that immigration and’ deportation proceedings are explicitly 
exempted from the Administrative Procedure Act, the protection of dus proc- 


ess is all the more significant in that field. The same is true with respect to the 


great area of emergency controls under the National Defense Production Act, — 


even though in considerable measure such controls are beyond the normal 
processes of judicial review. But even where the Administrative Procedure Act 


1380 Cf, Van Hooke v. Hines, 122 F. (2d) 207 (C. AD. C. 1941), certiorari denisd; 314 


U. S: 689 (1941), with Pike v. Walker, above n. 29. 
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does clearly. apply, the generality of many of its provisions leaves much to be 
supplied in accordance with considerations which have dominated the due proc- 
ess questions of adequate notice and fair hearing. And without attempting to 
explore comparable state law in any detail, one may say the same in general 
of the State Administrative Procedure Acts, most of which follow the pattern 
of the Model Administrative Procedure Act approved bý the Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. ~ 

But to say that due process considerations are dominant is far from suggest- 
ing any touchstone of decision. The path of substantive due process has never 
been crystal clear, and it would be naive to expect anything different from pro- 
cedural due process. Nevertheless, certain general tendencies may be noted. 
With the waning of substantive due process as a significant protection against 
governmental regulation, it is not surprising that there should be a concomitant 
increasing emphasis on procedural due process to provide as much protection 
as possible against arbitrary governmental action, without interfering with 
the necessity of administrative discretion in the final exercise of judgment.” 
Tt also seems likely that there will be some tendency to extend judicial review 
into new areas whith have been hitherto practically immune from it, irre- 
spective of the ultimaté resolution of such complex problems as those arising 
from the Loyalty Program. This extension may be accompanied by a sharper 
delineation - between the limited review imposed primarily because of due 
process considerations, in the type of situation illustrated by the draft and 
immigration cases, as compared with statutory review under the substantial - 
evidence rule, as expounded in the Universal Camera and Pittsburgh cases. But 
whatever may be the resolution of such particular questions, the proliferation 
of governmental controls-which seems to be our inescapable fate—whether to . 
furnish the sinews of war or to aid in the creation and preservation of a peaceful 
international community—will continue to provide-new problems in the clash 


‘of public and private rights, and in the distribution of responsibility for their - 


solution’ anong the different organs of government; 


131 See ere N. Hand, Stason, Fuchs, et al., Symposium on Btate Administrative 
Procedure, Iowa Law Review, Vol. 33, pp. 193—375 ‘(Jan., 1948). 


13 See Fuchs, Administrative Determinations and Personal Rights in the Present . 


Supreme Court,” Indiana Law Journal, Vol. 24, pp. 163-194 (Winter, 1949); Schwarts, 
“Procedural Due Procesa ‘in Federal  Adeainietrative Law,” New York Ge Law 
Review, Vol. 25, pP. 552-578 (July, 1250); ; j 
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t 


The detent of the world of ideas to. the world of events would appear 
to.be securely established today. It is generally acknowledged that ideas “have 
consequences,” and that in turn they aré themselves consequences of events. 
But recent preoccupation with this problem has perhaps obscured an equally 
. fruitful field of investigation, namely, that of the horizontal relationship among 
ideas in different areasiof thought. I propose to examine here the relationship 


and the consistency between John Locke’s general philosophy and his politi-. 


cal theory. In the main, this task resolves itself into & comparison and corre- 
lation of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Locke’s chief philosophical 
work, with his Second Treatise of Civil Government, his principal work i in political 
_ theory; but I have made use also of other writings.’ . 

My problem has been considerably complicated by Lock’s failure to commit 
. himself unequivocally on several of the most crucial questions to be discussed. 
He frequently used imprecise language, and, regrettably, sometimes made 
plainly contradictory statements. These lapses reflect a deep-seated unwilling- 
ness in Locke to pursue a line of thought to an unattractive conclusion, both 


in philosophy and in political theory. In these circumstances, the present in- 


vestigation turns to some extent into an endeavor to determine whether Locke 
exhibits the same inconsistencies and ambiguities in the two fields of thought. 

For example, to explain the moral basis of government and of the duty of 
‘obedience to it, Locke vacillates between the utilitarian purposes of men in 
. originally forming a government and “Natural Law,” which is antecedent and 
superior to man-made laws. Is it possible to discover any counterpart to this 
hesitation in Locke’s general position on morality? : 

This problem may.serve as the first topic of investigation. Locke’s Social 
Contract, the basis for his entire political aan is founded on the desire of 
men to leave the state of nature: 


“The.inconveniences that they are therein bepo to by the Grenda and uncertain exercise 


~~ 


of the power every man has of punishing the transgressions of others, make them take ` 


sanctuary under the established laws of government, and therein seek the preservation 
` of their property. ... And in this we have the original right and rise of both the legislative 
and executive power, as well as of. the governments and societies themselves.} 


The “ends of political society and government” are stated in entirely prac- 


` tical terms. From this voluntary union of men into organized society Locke dẹ- 


fives his celebrated doctrine of “government by consent” 2 the government is 
the servant of the people, its function to do their bidding, its power a “fiduciary 


1J. W. Gough (ed.), The Second Treatise of Civil Government and A Letter Concerning 
Toleration (Oxford, 1946); Treatise, 127. All citations of the Treatise or of A Letter Concern- 
ing Toleration are to this edition. N umerals refer to sections, not to pages, of the Treatise. 
-3 J, W. Gough, in Ch. 8 of John Locke's Political Philosophy: Eight Studies (Oxford, 
1950), pointa out some limitations on Locke’s devotion to this doctrine. - ; 
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power to act for certain ends’ determined by them: and therefore, ultimately, 


' “there remains still in the people a supreme power to remove or alter the legis- 


lative.when they find the legislative act contrary to the trust reposed in them,” 
that is to say, when they ‘invade this fundamental, sacred, and’ unalterable 
law of self-preservation for which they [the people] satoa into society... . 7” 
In this reasoning there is.no indication of any higher organizing principle be- 
hind the formation and maintenance of a state than the wishes of those who 
become its members. Hence, justifiably, Locke’s theory of the state is often 
called mechanical, in contrast to the “organic” theories commonly held before 
him.‘ But it appears that it was not merely men’s practical desire to escape the 
“incoveniences” of the state of nature that motivated their banding together 


„in a community. The fundamental law of self-preservation turns out to be 


the fundamental law of nature,® which operated even in the state of nature.’ 


Therefore it must have been in obedience to this law, as well as to their own 


wishes, that men formed societies in which self-preservation might be better 
ensured. Furthermore, ‘‘the obligations of the law of nature cease not in society, 
but only in many cases are drawn closer .... the law of nature stands as an 
eternal rule to all men. . . .”7 Clearly, according to Locke, the law of nature has 
such power over men’s actions, both in the state of nature and in organized 
society, that no human law ‘i is aud: which contravenes it. The state fulfils a 
higher purpose than that of eliminating the “inconveniences” of the state of 
nature, namely, that of facilitating compliance with natural law. . 

It is under natural law, moreover, that men are endowed with natural or in- 
nate rights, among them political rights. For example, people have a “native 
right ... to have such a legislative over them as the majority should approve 
and freely acquiesce in.”! But Locke has already justified majority rule on 
grounds of expediency: “where the majority cannot conclude the rest, there 


_ they cannot act as one body, and consequently will be immediately dissolved 


again.’”’® The postulation of majority rule as a “native right” may seem gratui- 
tous if no society can function without it.1° 

Most students of Locke will, in fact, agree that he ingen a greater emphasis 
on the practical and utilitarian motives and sanctions of men’s political be- 
havior than on any higher metaphysical basis.“ The pattern is one of predom- 


3 Treatise, 149. Cf. Gough, Locke’s Political Philosophy, Ch. 7. 

t Bee T. D. Weldon, States and Morals: a Study in Political Conflicts (New York and 
London, 1947). č Treattse, 135. $ Ibid., 6. 

1 Tbid., 138. 8 Thid., 176. ? Ibid., 98. 

10 A donorom formula is suggested, in characteristically vague terms, in the last 
sentence of Treatise, 96. : 

11 Jf this were not so, natural lawi in Locke would be comparable to Rousseau’s general 
will, and Locke would be as vulnerable as Rousseau to accusations of lending involuntary 
theoretical support to totalitarian systems of government (“forcing men to be free,” etc.). 
Such an accusation has, in fact, been leveled by a dissenter, Willmoore Kendall, in “John 
Locke and the Doctrine of Majority Rule,” Illinois Studies in the Social Scisices. Vol. 26, 
Urbana, 1941, pp. 112-118, and passim. For criticism of Kendall’s position, see Gough, 
Locke’s ‘Political Philosophy, Ch..2. Cf. also Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory of 
Society, 1500 to 1800 (Sir Ernest Barker trans.; Cambridge, 1934), Vol. 1, p. 128. 
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ih reference to pleasure or pain.’ Therefore: - 
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maat atilitarianism with an read of metaphysics: A similar pattern can, \ 0" 
. + I think, be shown'to exist in Locke’s treatment of the problem of morality i in a 
`- his general philosophical system. - 7 |. 

At first glance, one would be PATT to Bay 7 that there i 18 very little: to dis- “=~ 
l tinguish Locke’s position from Bentham’s: “Things . = - arè good or a only’ 
; Moral good and evil... is only the conformity. or disagreement. our dania actions 
` to some law, whereby ‘good or evil is drawn on us, from ‘the will and’ ‘power.of | the law- 


z maker; which good and evil, pleasure or pain, attendiag our observance or breach, of the 
. law by the decree of the law-maker, is that we call reward and punishment. i 


In other words, a good action is one which is rewarded, an evil actionis one’. a 
which is punished; ‘there i is no absolute standard of good and evil. Locke makes. + ` i 
~ this explicit: “the various and contrary choices that men make i in the world do - Yi 


| ‘not argue that they do not all pursue good; but that the same thing i is not. good © 


os enforce it by rewards and punishments of infinite weight-and duration in another life... °° | 


to every man alike,” ‘ 

But all-the time Locke undermines this ee cous e aa with 
_ an entirely different approach, Early i in the essay he speaks of “the. true ground | 
_ of morality; which can ‘only be the will and law of a God. .. 28 Pleasure and . >. 
' pain accompany actions only because God “has been-pleased +o join to several 
thoughts, and. several sensations a perception of: delight.” God, in Locke’ 8 | 
~ system, seems to be in coritrol of the utilitarian machinery: ` i 


God-has given a.rule whereby men-should govern' themselves . ` and he has power to  » : 
, by comparing thèm to this law, it is that men judge of the most considerable- moral good”. 
_-or evil of their actions; that is, whether, as duties or sins, they are Tike to procure them 
happiness or misery from the hands of the Almighty. ae 


The result of God’s rule is that men are not really oe i pursue sed eum | = 
in his own- way; there ao after. all, such absolute standards of Epp ore? Dess: ooa 
havior that> . ` peer. 


- he ‘that: will not be so far a Sonal sesatura as to it ee upon ‘infinite ERE o 

. and misery, must needs condemn himself as not making that use-of his understanding-he | Ae 
. , should. The rewards and punishments of: another life, which the: ‘Almighty’ has estab- ` X- 
E lished, .” . are of weight a to. determine the choice, against, whatever pea or 

_pain this life can show... .18 


At the head of Locke’ 8 calculus of siete and separated Pe the rest by a 


wide gap, are the pleasures of the: next world. a . S es 


-12 Alexander Campbell Fraser (ed.); An Essay Üannsnini Humin Uitteinainy (2 
“vols.; Oxford, 1894), II, xx, 2. AJ citations of the Essay are to this edition (in which per- 
“hans it should be noted that the Introduetion is not Chapter i ‘of Book D. Numerals... 
refer to books, chapters, and sections... — 
13 Thid., I, xxviii, 5. I ani omitting, here and KEA Locke’ 8 prolif taljon, 
"u Tbid., II, xxi, 55. 15 Tbid., I ʻii, 6. i Toid, , , vii, 8. 7 ey 
“11 Thid., I, xviii, -8. Cf. Fraser's note to this passage, Vol: 1, p. 475, n. 6-3. 5 ; Z 
18 Ibid., TT. xxi, 72 (italics Locke’s). i 
~“ 19 But of: Essay II, xxviii, 11: “nothing... so direotly. and visibly « secures and jdi Lo 
vances the general good of niankind in this ‘world, as obedience to the laws he A has . p 
met thean e i (italia mina). 8 PE T À i i ore di 
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In this way, Badi toita “ntroduces a ieee or ‘theological el- 

ement into an ethical system predominantly secular. The final result is a 
summed up by Sir Leslie Stephen: “the will-of God is to be inferred . 


` observing what causes produce the greatest amount of happiness. The rai 


ination is thus satisfied by a supposed absolute basis, though the decision in 


any given case-is left to experienc.” This statement accurately describes the 


situation in Locke’s political theory as well, where the “supposed ’ absolute 
basis” is the law of nature. The enalogy is clear when it is recalled that, ulti- 
mately, the law of nature is nothing but a declaration of the will of God.*! 

But we are not done with the law of nature. For many philosophers there 


| = would be no further difficulty; but Locke is celebrated, above all, for his rejec- 
‘tion of ‘“‘irinate ideas,” which occupies, indeed, the whole of the first Book of the 


A 


Essay. This is the doctrine of the fabula rasa, or blank sheet of paper, according 
to which men are born without any knowledge of any kind. All knowledge i is 
acquired through gradual experience. How, therefore, it may. be asked, in the 
absence of innate tdeas, can Locke assume every man to have knowledge of the © 
law of nature, which informs-him. of his innate rights, common to all men re- 


' gardless of their experiences? Such an assumption, it is- CoA Eo is a violation 


of Locke’s own methodological rules. 

This view fails to take account of Locke’s: insistence on the demonstrability 
of moral knowledge: “moral knowledge is as capable of real certainty as math- 
ematics.”*.Morality is “amongst the sciences capable of demonstration. ...”’*4 
Since natural law is moral law, itis on these premises demonstrable, i.e. kiaw 
able with certainty, without .beimg automatically known to everybody. How, 


: then; does a man come to know it? Locke replies: “hy the use and die appli- 


f 


cation of our natural faculties.” It is “alaw knowable by the light of nature.” 
This, of course, does not help us much, since now we want to know what the 
light of nature is. To this question Darke offers only the’ answer that the light - 
of nature is a combination of sensation and reason, which in collaboration lead 
men to & knowledge of God and thence to a knowledge of natural law, which 
is his will.” And since all men possess sense perception and reason, all men may 


acquire knowledge of natural law. 


20 History of English Thought in the Highteenth Gaay ey York, 1878), Vol. 2, p. 137.. 

ù Treatise, 185. 

n For example, George H. Sabine, History of Political Theory (New York, 1987), p 
580: ‘‘Locke’s philosophy as a whole presented the anomaly of a theory of the mind od 
a procedure in describing it which waa generally empirical, joined to a theory of the 
sciences and & procedure in political science which ‘was rationalist.” I should say, rather, 
that Locke throughout his thinking was partly enpinew and partly. rationalist, no doubt 
reflecting the dual legacy of Bacon oo D pocagues: 

% Essay, IV, iv, 7. 3 

- 4 Fbid., TV, iii, 18. ' i 

% Tbid., I, ii, 13, Cf. Gough, Lockes Political ‘Philosophy, pp. 11-12. > 

26 This explanation of “the light of nature” has recently been dissayerad: among 
Locke’s manuscripts in the Lovelace Sollection. See Gough, Locke's Political Philosophy, 
pp. 12-15; and cf. Essay, I, ii, 1: “moral principles require reasoning and sepals and 


some exercise of the ein to discove: the certainty of mion truth.” a 
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This is, no doubt, ‘a philosophically unsatisfactory answer, especially since 
Locke admits that “some men’s faculties far outgo others.’’*" But at least it: 


rescues him from the charge of introducing innate moral ideas into his political 
theory; the certainty of moral law is asserted, on similar grounds, in both the 
Essay and the Treatise, without recourse to innate ideas. 

It was Locke’s dénial of innate ideas, of course, on which he based his en- 
tire theory of knowledge. He constantly emphasized experience as the ultimate 
source of all knowledge, and. he may be justly regarded as the father of em- 
pirical epistemology and philosophy. Like most pioneers of thought, he was, 


- however, unable to break completely with the intellectual tradition of his day. 


Thus, while his Essay abounds in denunciations of a priori, deductive reason- 


ing,** he was, as the test cases discussed in the preceding pages show, not al- 


together free from this type of reasoning himself. 
His thinking reflected in great part that of the natural science of his day,?* 


- which was still struggling to develop an integrated empirical methodology. 


Throughout. his life he was close to the scientific movement centered in the 
Royal Society, and he was a good friend of Robert Boyle and of the great Sir 
Isaac Newton. Moreover, Locke himself had early been interested in the prac- 
tice of medicine, perhaps ‘the branch of science which had travelled farthest on 


the road to reliance on observation. He chose the following medical example - | 


when he wanted to illustrate the meaning of empiricism: 


What we know of the works of nature, especially in the constitution of health, and the 
operations of our own bodies, is only, by the sensible effects, but not by any certainty we 
can have of the tools she uses, or the ways she works by. So that there is nothing left for a 
physician to do, but to observe well, und so, by analogy, argue to like cases, and thence 
make to himself rules of practice . 


The structure of the Second Treatise of Civil Government is, in seater faith- 
ful to these precepts. Locke’s procedure is to build on the basia oi what is known, 
with constant reference not only to internal consistency, but also to concrete 


-~ circumstances as they are encountered in the course of the discussion. There are 


frequent illustrations and “arguments by analogy.” If Locke was not willing 


to regard politics altogether as a practical problem like medicine (“True pol- 
itics,” he admitted finally, “I look`on as a part of moral philosophy”) and 
therefore introduced such rationalist concepts as natural law, he strayed no 


- farther from the path of empiricism in his politics than he did in his, philosophy, 
or than the scientists did in their own realm. 


In fact, Locke not only adopted a large part of the scientific method, but 


a7 Essay, IV, xvii, 11. 
28 For example, the subject occupies the whole of Book IV, Ch. vii. 
2° It will be recalled that science in the seventeenth cantury WAS commonly called 
“natural philosophy.” 
- 3 Letter of Locke to Molyneux, Jan. 20; 1693, in Locke’ 8 Works (Penden 1794), Vol. 8, 
pp. 464-465. ea 
:3 Letter to the Earl of ee 1697, cited in Lord Sog The. ede of John 


1 Locke (London, 1880), Vol. 1, p. 9. 
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purposes is, the seventeenth-century atomistic view of the universe. Locke’ "8 
friend Robert Boyle was an enthusiastic exponent: of this theory, and Locke 
himself wrote succinctly: “sensibla bodies are made of . . . unconceivable small 
bodies or atoms, out of whose various combinations bigger moleculae are made; 


and so by a greater and greater composition bigger bodies. . . . ’’*? The emphasis. 


is on the parts, not on the whole. Cohesion in the universe is shallow, temporary 
and unstable. Thus ‘‘our specific ideas of substances.are nothing else but a col- 
lection of a certain number of simzle ideas, considered as united in one thing,’’® 
Now among the substances or bcdies which independently of each other pop- 
ulate the universe, are the bodies of men.™ Men, therefore, are inherently just 
as unrelated to each other as all other phenomena. ` . 

Locke translated this atomisti3 theory into political terms. In the state of 
nature, “all men dre naturally in... a state of perfect freedom to order their 
actions and dispose of their possessions and persons as they think fit, within 


the bounds of the law of nature....’’ Asa corollary, men are in principle also 


equal.** The effects of these attributes of men on their formation of a society 
and on the nature of the oe once formed, are stated i in piau atomistic 
terms: 


Men being... by nature all free, equal, and independent, no one can be put out of this 
estate, and subjected to the political power of another, without his own consent. ... When 
any number of men have... consentad to make one community or government, they are 
thereby presently incorporated, and make one body politic, wherein the majority have a 
right to act and conclude the rest.... For that which acts any community being only 
the consent of the individuals of it, snd it being necessary to that which is one body to 
move one way; it is necessary the body should move that way whither the greater force 
carries it, which is the consent of the majority... .¥ 


Here is the essence of the Soda Contract and of Locke’s yoma Peny 


' of the state.’ The political equivalent. of atomism is individualism. Society 


is made up of independent or “atomic” individuals, who ‘have voluntarily 
instituted `a government to-promote the welfare the society. Interestingly 
enough, the same holds true of churches: 


Pie 


A church... I take to be a ‘voluntary munity of men, joining themselves sapii of their 


% 
n Elements of Nitia Philosophy iin ae 1764), p. 55. 
3 Beaay, IL, xxiii, 14. In Locke’s epistemology, as will, be shown below, sinile ideas 
corresponded to single units of sense data. Locke is saying here that our understanding of 
the assembly of atoms into larger bodies is a result of the mental process of collecting 


' simple ideas.. Cf. Essay, II, xxiv, 1-€. 
“Cf. F. J. E. Woodbridge, “Some Implications of, Locke’s Procedure,” in Essays in ` 


Honor of John Dewey (New York, 1929), p. 417. 

-3 Treatise, 4. The limitation imposed by ane last clause in the quotation i is the subject 
of the discussion above, p. 387. 

* Ibid., 95-96. Note the use of sunh piep as motion and force, borrowed from the 
natural solences. 


f 


37 In an early writing, An Kasay Concerning Toleration, Locke altered a passage de- . 


scribing men as “growing into a commonwealth” to read “entering into a commonwealth.” 
Gough, Locke's Political Philosophy, pp. 188-189, and especially n. 1, p. 189. 
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` 


own accord in erased to the public worshipping of God in such manner as they judge ace 0 7 


' ceptable to.him, and effectual to the salvation of their, souls,’ 


‘This religious application of individualism is particularly important for ( - 
- here it invades the-very source itself of the.‘ ‘organic”’ aspects of Locke’s - 
system. Although individualism could hardly be more plainly stated than in, 

the passages above, we ate still plagued by Locke’s concept of natural law; 

. which limits not only empiricism as a political method; but also-individualism 

as a political tenet, since men’s natural rights, guaranteed by natural law.and 

common to all, obviously restrict the freedom of their relations with each other. 

` And since natural law is a declaration of the will of God, in the last resort it 

must be recognized that, whether we are concerned: with Locke’ g utilitarianism, 

his empiricism, his individualism, or) ‘almost. any ‘other aspect of his thought, 


- there is always a point beyond which he will not pursue ‘an argument: that is ae 
the point where no further concession can be made to a thoroughgoing secu-  - 
. larism. Locke, again like Boyle and Newton and almost all the scientists of his 

day, never thought for a moment of abandoning. religion. bay 


` The importance of all this for the present investigation is that this combina- | 
Hon of: intellectual radicalism and traditionalism® permeated both Locke’s 
' philosophy and his political theory. Wherever an inconsistency appears in his - 
political thinking which reflects remnants of the metaphysical systems to 
which he was so opposed, a corresponding inconsistency can usually be-found 
in his general philosophy. Generally speaking, God is Locke’s philosophical 
‘cohesive principle, to correspond to natural law as his political cohesive ' 
principle. 40 To the extent that the. universe is “organized” by God, political 
society i is with Locke-still organic. Just as Locke’s philosophy is predominantly 
secular, with God appearing frequently but at.a distance, so natural law in his 
political thought i is a kind of backdrop against which the really vital decisions 


. and actions in ‘society take place. - = 


We have not yet, however, reached the core of Locke’s philosophy, his 
_ theory, of knowledge. Apart from the intuitive knowledge we have of our own 
existence; we have, in keeping with Locke’s theology, a demonstrative knowl-- ‘ 
edge of the existence of a God; but “‘of the existence of anything else, we have 
no other but a sensitive Imowlsdge.. . "8 Of objects in the world about ~ 
them—or substances, as Locke called them-—men know nothing except the | 
data they receive through their senses, and what their minds are “able to do 
with them. . . fe ke , a 


erm 


pas A Letter Cais Toleration, p. 129. (Note that TA is not the Essay i to in ar 


l n.37.) F.-8. ©. Northrop, in The Meeting of. East and West (New York, 1946), p. 88, offers 


an ingenious but possibly facile linking of atomism with Locke’s.teaching on’ property. 

*° See in this connection the referencë to Locke in J. H. Randall, Jr., “David Hume: 
Radical Empiricist and Pragmatist,” in Sidney Hook. and Milton R. Konvitz (eds.), 
Freedom and Experience: Essays Presented to Horace M. Kallen (ithaca and New Yom, 
1947), p. 292. 

4° Cf. George Santayana, Some Viens of Thought in aM ee Eislosehy (Cambridge, j 


| - 1938), p. 7. 7 j ; = + 
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But Locke taught further that this knowledge is far from reliable, that men 
cannot be certain of having the correct information regarding substances. 
Here again, he drew heavily upan contemporary scientific thinking. He was 
impressed with the scientists’ emphasis on hypotheses, and ‘insisted, like them, 
that the atomic explanation of the external world was no more than a hypoth- 
esis which “is thought to go furthest in an intelligible explication ...; and I 
fear the weakness of human understanding is scarce able to substitute an- 
other. ... 7 ; 

It is, nevertheless, atomism on which Locke’s EA as to the scope of 
man’s knowledge of the external world is based; for the atoms which are the 


‘essential units of matter are not accessible to the senses: ‘our senses ... are 


scarce acute enough to look inte the pure essences of things.’ Locke dis- 
tinguishes, in his theory of knowledge, between- objects and the information 
about objects which men receive; and the latter he calls ideas: ‘‘bodies produce 
ideas in us... by impulse,” acting through their qualities. A quality is “the 
power to produce any idea in our mind.” Locke distinguishes further between 
primary and secondary qualities. The primary qualities of an object are 
solidity, extension, figure and mobility; all other qualities are secondary. 
Primary qualities are “such as are utterly inseparable from the body, in what 
state scever it be,” while secondary qualities are Merely “powers to produce 
various sensations in us by their the objects’] primary qualities.” The result, 
so far as man’s knowledge of objects is concerned, is that “the ideas of primary 
qualities of bodies are resemblances of them, and their patterns do really 
exist in the bodies themselves, but the ideas produced in us is by these secondary 
qualities have no resemblance of them at all’ = ` 

Now the reason for this difference is the atomic structure of the bodies, 
about which we have “but very obscure and confused ideas....” Since 


insensible corpuscles [are] the active perts of matter, and the great instruments of nature, 
on which depend not only all their secondary qualities, but also most of their natural 
operations, our want of precise distinc; ideas of their primary qualities keeps us in an in- 
curable ignorance of what we desire to know about them. I doubt not but if we could dis- 
cover the figure, size, texture, and motion of the minute constituent parts of any two 
bodies, we should know .. . several of their operations one upon another... . But whilst 
we are destitute of senses acute enough to discover the minute particlea of bodies, and to 
give us ideas of their mechanical affections, we must... be ignorant of their properties 
and ways of operation... .4 | 


If we could penetrate to knowledgé of the atomic. structure, on which the 
sensible qualities of bodies depend, “I doubt not but they would produce 
quite different ideas in us: and taat which is now the yellow colour of gold, 
would then disappear, and insteed of it we ‘should see an admirable texture 
of parts, of a certain size and figure.’””? Because of men’s limited sensory ca- 


2 Ibid., IV, iii, 16. a Ibid., II, xiii, 25. 
“ For Locke s teaching on primary and secondary quAnHee: Bee dae Il, viii, 8~15. 
46 Ibid., II, xxix, 16. “ Ibid., TV, iii, 25. 


a Ibid., II, xxiii, 11. 
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pacity, objects are presented to their minds in bundles, instead of singly; that 


is, the mind. immediately combines the simple ideas given through the senses 


into complex ideas, establishing relationships between the objects supposedly 
represented by the simple ideas. But this process-of the mind is arbitrary, 
with the relationships established not necessarily the correct ones; and since 
` reliable knowledge depends on correct appraisal of such relationships, men 
can have very little certain knowledge concerning the world ‘about them. In 
‘Locke’s words, 


whilst our complex ideas of the sorta of PET are so remote from that internal real 


constitution on which their sensible qualities depend, and are made up of nothing but an. 


imperfect collection of those apparent qualities our senses can discover, there can be few 
general 7 concerning ‘substances of whose renl truth we oan -be certainly as~ 
sured. . \ 


Nor is there any prospect of Misting the scope of our knowledge, “it being 
perhaps no absurdity to think that this great and curious fabric of the world, 
. the workmanship of the almighty, cannot be perfectly comprehended by any 
understanding but his that made it... .’49_All that we can say about the 
processes by which objects produce ideas in the mind is thet God ‘has an- 
nexéd ‘effects to motion which we can no way conceive motion able to pro- 


duce... . "50 No amount of human striving can ever penetrate beyond the’ 


_ bounds of our inadequate experience. “Certainty and demonstration are things 
we must not, in these matters, pretend to.”®! Therefore: 


Natural philosophy, as a speculative acience, I think, we have none.... The works of 
nature are contrived by a wisdom, and operate by ways, too far surpasting our faculties to 
discover, or capacities to conceive, to be ever reduced into a soience.”. i 


Locke acquiesces-in, rather than. rebels against, these limitations to human 
knowledge. In general, men are capable of dttaining all the knowledge that is 
good for them: “the certainty of things existing in rerum natura when we have 
the testimony of our senses for it is not only as great as our frame can attain 
to, but as our condition needs.’ Locke therefore urges that men abandon 
their futile attempts to break through the eternal boundaries of knowledge, 
and. instead work contentedly ‘and systematically within them; for although 


we cannot'attain certainty regarding most things in the external world, we can - 


.attain probable knowledge, and ‘‘probability . . . is sufficient to govern all our 
concernments.”4 Far from discouraging the pursuit of natural science, which, 


i 


48 Tbid., IV, vi, 10. ' 
. 49 Cited in A. G. Gibson, The Physician's Art: an Aimp to Expand John Locke's 
Fragment De Arte Medica (Oxford, 1933), p. 20 (spelling modernized). 

59 Essay, IV, iii, 6. 

3 Ibid., IV, iii, 26. 

ua Letter of Locke-to Edward Clarke, Feb. 8, 1686, cited in ‘Banjamin Rand (ed.), 
The Correspondence of John Locke and Edward Clarke (London, 1927), p. 156. Cf. the al- 
most identically phrased passage in “Bome Thoughts Concerning een: Works, 
Vol. 8, pp. 182-183. 

& Kasay, IV; xi, 8. ët Ibid., Introduction, 5. 
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indeed, he himself continued to his last years, he looks forward to the develop- 
ment of scientific techniques which will enable mer to judge probabilities.more 
accurately. He means, of course, the experimental method: ‘ ‘a man, accustomed 
to rational and regulat experiments, shall be able to seé further ine the nature 
of bodies, and guess righter at their yet unknown properties, than one that is 
à stranger to them.” But he emphasizes that this is merely guessing. Care and 
caution are necessary in building nypornees “we should not take doubtful 
systems for complete sciences... .’’™ 

Based on atomism, therefore, and leading to empiricism, Locke built a theory 
of knowledge stressing the uncertain and hypothetical nature of almost all 
knowledge about the external world. When he turned his attention to that 
aspect of the external world which is called politics, Locke followed the precepts 
of his epistemology. He refrained from dogmatic utterances to an almost 


. irritating extent: he refused to pronounce decisions on a number of the most 
‘ important political problems which he raised. Most notably, of course, he 


declined to define precisely-the contingencies in which popular revolution 
against the government would be justified." Similarly, he would not express a 
definite preference for any one form of government over others."* In general— 
and apart always from such areas as might be covered by the law of nature— 
he considered laws fallible and relative to the needs of the particular society. 
Laws are necessary, since law is the foundation of all community life; but they 
are not divine dictates: “laws ... are the will of the society... . ’5 

But perhaps the most important political corollary of Locke’s philosophical 
conclusion that certain knowledge is impossible to attain, was the concept of 
toleration. If all knowledge in political, and also in religious, matters has no 
more than probable validity, then there is no een for failure to tolerate ` 
dissenters: 


Since .. ~it is unavoidable to the greatest part of men, if not aii to havé several opinions. 
without certain and indubitable proofs of their truth... , it would, methinks, become all 
men to maintain peace, and the common offices of kamarit, and friendship, in the di- 
versity of opinions... .We should do well to commiserate our mutual ignorance, and en- 
deavour to remove it in all the gentle and fair ways of information; and not instantly treat 
others ill, as obstinate and perverse, because they will not renounce their own, and re- - 
ceive our opinions, ... when it is more than probable ia we are no less obstinate in not 
embracing some of theirs to , ho. 


This principle of toleration derives, however, from ‘i other sources in 
Locke’s philosophy besides epistemological skepticism. It derives also, first, 
from Locke’s ‘teaching on the source of error in human thinking. Error is the 


‘result of an incorrect grouping of ideas in the mind, a grouping, that is, of 


s Ibid., IV, xii, 10. Cf. “Some Thoughts Concerning Education,” Works, Vol. 8, p. 186: 
“the incomparable Mr. Newton has shown, how far mathematics applied to some parts of 
nature, may, upon principles that matter of fact, justify, oarry us in the knowledge of : 
some... particular provinces, of the incomprehensible universe.’ 

e Ibid., IV, xii, 12. “" 6 Treatise, 242. ` % Ibid., 132. , l i 

5, Ibid., 214. 6 Essay, IV, xvi, 4. ' ~ 
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ae ideas which have no > “natural correspondence ‘and. connexion one with another,” a 
E „but which are connected only by force of habit or by chance.™ By this Locke - 
`- means that if two ideas by chance regularly occur together in a man’s ex- 7? 
perience, he will soon. associate them with each other, and. will expect them 
: - always to occur together. As an example of what may result from this process 
-`of association, Locke cites what he says is a true story concerning a man who 
Z developed difficulties after. taking ‘dancing lessons. It so happened ‘that the © 
‘lessons took place-in a room in which a trunk was standing. The man learned 
to dance very well, but found himself unable éver to dance in a room in which’ - -` 
“ .... there ‘was no trunk.™ Locke’s. explanation of error is. thus fundamentally 
a psychélogical. It results from exposure to misleading éducation or experience: 
“the difference to be found in the manners and abilities of men, is owing more 3 
- to their education than to anything else... .” “It is not easy for the mind “ \- 
’ = to put off those confused notions ‘and prejudices it has imbibed from custom, ` a 
i inadvertency and common | ‘conversation.”’# From such an analysis of. error © | 
it is a ‘reasonable conclusion that differences of opinion should not be penal- 5 
ized. : ' 
Locke’s doctrine: of Naleratick. is based, secondly; on hie ‘philosophical. 
: nominalism, which. also has close connections with his association psychology. 
‘Nominaliam is another facet of Locke’s teaching that experience comes: to 
_ staan in the form’of simple ideas, which the mind then compounds for‘use into’ E 
_* complex ones; and that, accordingly, the words used to déscribe the content of © -~ 
. g complex idea in fact describe the result of a mental process, not @ sense ` 
=. datum corresponding directly or indirectly (depending on whether it is pro- . . | 
Aes “duced by. a primary or by a secondary quality) with some object in the external ~ 2 
>. world. This i is, above all, true when the-mind attempts +0 n from par- “wi E 
a, ticular experiences to “universal propositions, for ` ` a 


Snor 'and universal belong not to thé real existence of tings; but are the inventionsand - a of 
erdatiires of the. ae made by it for its ówn use, and concern only signs, 
whether words or ideas. ... When therefore we quit particulars, the generals that rest are - 
only creatures of our own cuales their ‘general nature being nothing but the capacity 

< > they are put into, by the understanding, of-signifying or representing. many particulars. 
~ 7, For the signification they have is mows al a relation that, by the mind of man, is added c 
ar, “tas by them.” i s i '- 





ar | Words and: Torie: are tools vented: -by men for their usa; they have ‘to; 
E deeper ar is basis, and cannot be used to settle speculative arguments. 
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er Some Thoughts concerning Education,” Works, Vol. 8, p. 27. 7 “eo 
“ Essay, I, xiii, 28. | ` 

_- S It seems justifiable to ask whether Locke does not, however, to some a olea 

aedige his whdle teaching on toleration ‘by treating error a8 objectively dplerninable; 

suggésting the existence of correspondingly objective: truch. i : 

© Essay, Ut, ii, 11. a tat. oo, PA ee oY 
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` 


Words are mere names, hence the word Anise sr ‘Locke asks: “Who . 
has established the right signification of the word, gold? Or who shall be the 


‘Judge to determine?’’6 


To perceive the political implications af nominalism, one has only to sub- i 
stitute the word “state” for the word “gold.” Locke himself pointed out that 
the medieval scholastics, who in his opinion had abused words by making them 
the objects of philosophical speculstion, had not “stopped in logical niceties,” 
but that their practice “hath inveded- the great concernments of human life 
and society.”. . 8 He was referring especially to- those political discussions 


_ of the scholastica which were likely to turn on verbal definitions of “the good 


state,” instead of on-matters of scbstance. Locke and the nominalists would 
not accept a definition as permanently valid; but would (if they were -con- 
sistent) be open to persuasion by convincing new arguments. And because the 
discussion theoretically would never be closed among nominalists, there would — 
be no. basis for not tolerating minority’ opinions.”° 

I think it is fair to conclude from this survey thus far that Locke’ 8 major 
philosophical doctrines find their approximate counterparts in his political 
theory. This ae not proshudi soie discrepancy on a few less important 
points. i 

For èxample, Loke 18 generally optimistic amie human nature. This 


‘point of view is manifest not only in the well-known picturé of man in thè 


state of nature, but also in Locke’s political and economic liberalism, implying 

as they do the confident assumpticn that, by and large, men can handle their — 
political problems adequately without higher guidance, always excepting ` 
natural law. On the other hand, in common with all converts to the Copernican- - 
astronomy, Locke had a strong conviction of the littleness of man as opposed 

to the infinite vastness of the universe. But if mankind is so insignificant, how 
can it be trusted to formulate its own laws and to run its own affairs merely - 


by the light of its own negligible intelligence | and unworthy desires? To a 


certain extent Locke disarms this criticism by implying that, though men may 
be insignificant, so are their problems: 


The infinite wise Contriver of us, and al! things about us, hath fitted our senses, faculties, 


1 Locke taught that all that-men could know about substances was their “nominal 


| essence,” not their “‘real essence”; the realists, believed that men could know the latter 


too. (See Essay, II, iii, 15-17.) 
6: Ibid., ILI, ix, 13. 69 Ibid., ITI, x, 12. l j 

ir Locke indicated something of the connection between nominalism and toleration, 
especially on matters of politics or religion;,“it would become us to be charitable one to 
another in our interprétations or misuaderstandings of... ancient writings; which . 
are liable to the unavoidable difficulties of speech. . “Andi in discussions of religion, lay 
and morality . . . there will be the greatast difficulty” (Essay, III, ix, 22). For an excellent 
brief daoi of the political implications of nominalism and realism (or, as he prefers to 
call it, “essentialism”), see K. R. Paper, The Open Sany and Its Enemies (London, 
H Vol. 2, pp. 8-20.. 


~ 
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by our senses, to noe and distinguish things: and to examine iier so far as to apply 
them to our uses, and several ways to accommodate the exigencies of this life”! 


Still, one aes not feel that he. fae satisfactorily disposed of the contradiction. 
` A second head under which one may charge Locke with inconsistency is his 
neglect, in practice, of the element of change in society which he acknowledged 
‘in theory: “Things of this world are in so constant a flux that nothing remains 
long in the same state.” He attached importance, in theory, to the study of 
history as the discipline which deals with the changing facets of human affairs, 
declaring, in fact, that “nothing ‘teaches ... more than bistory.’”’? At another 
time he wrote: l í 
I would not be thought ... to lessen the credit and use of-history: it is all the light we 
have in many cases, and we receive from it a great part of the useful truths we have. . 


_I think nothing more valuable than the records of antiquity: I wish we had more of them 
and more uncorrupted. . “ae . à 


~ 


Nevertheless, despite this assertion of the importance of change, and despite 


these protestations of interest in history, Locke’s political theory remains | 


essentially unhistorical. He uses historical examples to strengthen single argu- 
ments here and there (including, of course, the famous account of the transition 
out of the state of nature, which he, at least, considered historically sound); 


but fundamentally hé makes little allowance for the way in which societies : 


have actually come to be what they are. Even more important, he makes no 
allowance of any importance for future changes in his “civil government.” ™ 
. There is no specified provision for amending the constitution, and change by 
revolution is justified only when the existing manner of governing is abused, 
not when changes in the form of government are demanded-by the people and 
refused. It would seem that Locke has no adequate conception of the problems 
of change and development, and that in the main he “lived oa in the 
age to which ... [he] belonged... . 776 

The Apparent contradictions are: however, minor matters compared to the 


issues on which a more or less complete consistency between Locke’s two sys- 


tems of thought has been demonstrated.” This consistency surmounts the 
fundamental dualism in Locke because the latter is common to both his 


h Ta. II, xxiii, 12, This passage recalls, of course, Locke’s general acquiescence in 
the extent of human understanding. . Oe . 

72 Treatise, 157. a 

73 “Some Thoughts Concerning Education,” Works, Vol. 8, 175. : 

74 Essay, TV, xvi, 11. i 

1 He did allow for reapportionment of seats in the legislature to avoid the dovelopmient 
of what have since been called “rotten boroughs” (Treatise, 157-158). 

‘1 Norman Kemp Smith, John Locke (1638-1704) (Manchester, 1933), p. 16. 

7 Cf. George H. Sabine, History of Political Theory, p. 529: “It is exceedingly difficult 
to undarstand exactly what Locke believed to be the ‘philosophical justification for his 


theory of natural rights, or in other words to see how he meant to unite his political theory ~ 


_ with his general philosophical position.” 
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number of bills passed by the legislature. In addition it is important to note 

that froma total of 986 statut and constitutional amendments, submitted 

to the voters of Oregon, ‘Washington, California, “Michigan, ‘and Colorado in’ 

115 general and special elections, only. bu, or 51; 8% of the i issues were e proposed 

by popular petition.” F 

There have been instances in all 7 thieso states where ihe number of pro- 

- posals. at one election was exceptionally large. Generally speaking, this occurred — 

‘in the early stages. Illustrative of this situation was Oregon’s general election 

Of 1912, in which 37 state-wide proposals were submitted, and the general elec- 

tion of 1914, in which 29 proposals appeared on the ballot. Since the early 
_ period, ‘however, it is-a rare election in which the voter has been called upon to , 

/ pass on more than a dozen proposals. aa 

That some of the measures submitted have been non-fundamental or complex ` 

there can be no doubt; every direct legislation state has had its share of these. l 

It is difficult to iadesi] how anyone can demand that the electorate inform 

- itself thoroughly and vote intelligently on some of the financial proposals,- 
pension. plans, liquor laws, and gambling schemes that are regularly presented ;- 

to the Oregon electorate. In some instances, the wording of the bill or consti- 

- , tutional amendment is made complex. ‘because of ‘the natire of the issue; in 
others, such as the liberal liquor and gambling laws which. are tied to thie 
support of social welfare, a deliberate effort has been made to mislead the voter; 
-in still others, the ballot title, which in Oregon is restricted to-less than one ~ 
hundred words cannot: properly represent the real import. ofa fifteen or twenty ' 
‘thousand word proposal; and, in some instances, failure of a public official to . 
‘do an adequate job of phrasing a proposal máy mislead the voter.“ Thus, a 
simple transfer of six million dollars from the income. tax reserve fund to the 
general fund was defeated in Oregon’s last general election, perhaps because 

| of the-extremely vague and technical manner in which. the pene was 
worded. 





po al This i is true even of California, where an average of 22.8 a phopaaals was abated at 
the thirteen general elections between 1912 and 1936. See Key and Crouch, op. cit. 
~ arn Oregon the average has been 59.4%; in California, where the legislature has a 
very active in submitting constitutional amendments, the average has been 37%. In 
Colorado and Washington, on the other kand, the eleotorate accounted for 73.5% an 
61.7% of'the total submissions respectively, as compared with 82% in Michigan. 
2 In Michigan -the greatest number of proposals submitted at any one election was 8 
in the general election of 1932. The voters in that state have been called upon to vote on 
3.2 proposals per election from 1910 to 1939. In Washington the greatest number of sub- 
missions came in 1914, at which time-10 proposals appeared on the ballot. The average 
number-of proposals per election in this state was 5.2 up to 1944, In California, where the 
‘average number of submissions per election has been the highest, the voters disposed of 48 
proposals in 1914, Pollock, oP. cit, PP. 17-18; Johnson, loc. thi Key and Crouch, op. cit., 
¢ . p. 588. ~ 
™ Oregor’s'1948 pension plan gaye the TER no indication on the'ballot that it would. 
‘cost the state more in one year than the existing | revenues would bring in over a two-year 
period. In addition, the bill made no provision for aves funds to cover the cost pr 
the plan. © ! \ 
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. “Many, ‘etna one suggested hat highly onni measures ae the” 
voter, to` vote “no.” There is no evidence that’ would tend. tó substantiate 
this: conclusion 4 in - ~Oregon. 3 The voter has had no qualms about passing on 
highly technical: pension plans, such. as the one adopted in’1948, anti-picketing 
` legislation; liquor-and gambling control laws, and thé like. What. one is likely _ : 
to find from, an investigation of the behavior of Oregon’ s electorate is a re- 7 
- jection: of proposals about which: it. entertained serious’ doubts rather than ‘ ° - 
i æ capficious negative opinion: That in many cases the opinions have been a 
_“influehcėd by other factors.is self evident, but the appeals: which are.made. are 
“ isually much more rational than the exhortation’ “When in doubt, votè ‘no, ”’ 
Tt has also’ been suggested thatthe ‘presence of many complex proposals, or: 
Ta the inclusion of many ordinary’ proposals, will discourage’ the voter from par- oo 
" ticipating i in the direct legislative ‘function. Indeed, the advocates of ‘the short ` Ja 
“ballot principle are inclined to consider the added burden placed on ‘the’ voter ; + 
- by direct legislation the. greatest shortcoming. of. this institution.** ea 
o> An analysis of the behavior of the Oregon electorate over the- T years _ 
: ` has. indicated*that voter fatigue has not operated | as might be expected. The .. 
a greatest, popular participation, excluding special elections, has taken place -i in 2. 
“- those. instances when the greatest. nuniber of proposals. have appeared.‘on the -` 
A a -ballot.* 27 Nor is there any indication that. the voter will be lesa inclined to mark - 
ae complete ballot as the- number of proposals i increases: Most. of the measures | ` o 
. which received. the largest .nuniber of total votes appeared i in the last three. -- . ` 
‘ballot, Positions.” a5 The pame is true of those’ proposals, receiving the second, and - ae 
{ 


a E Key and Crouch, op. ch., p. 536, sonoluded that the California ‘electorata has not a 
‘been stampeded to vote “no” by those who advocaté such procedures, Pollock’s‘study, - ae id 





op. cit; pp. 60-51, indicated that outside of one ‘or two counties. that voted agdinst'the . 
_ state. generally, “boob voting” was not a significant factor in.the opération of direct legis- _ 
` lation in Michigan.-Cf. Schumacker; loc. cit. -p..250, who assumes that the difference in the `~ 
number of. votes cast ori ‘similar measures is one way: of gauging “‘blind voting.” -This ` x 
system fails to consider the. possibility of- honest-difference of opinion ‘regarding similar .. “4 eo 
c~. “Measures: Exactly the same vote on similar measures would seem -to constitute ‘sounder * 
.\ “grounds ‘for suspecting the intelligence of the electorate. “But of. `A. F. Smith, “Can W 
- “Afford the Initiative,” National, Múnicipal Review, Vol. 28, p. 437 (October, 1949),- oho: . 
--. gontends-that the California voter votes “no” when i in doubt, This same view - regarding > 
. Oregon hasbeen expressed ‘by Schumacker, loc. cit., »p. “251. See also Robett-Luce, eae 
“fatioe ‘Principles: (Boston, 1980), p. 582.- |. “= 


A <o ,° MBee, for example, ©. M. Kneier, City Governvinent in the United States (New York,” 


~: 1947), p. 481, = 
- 3. For a detaifed study. of. this ET gee LäPalombará, op. ctt., “Ch. 4. Key: and . 
Crouch, op. œt., p..587, also point out that: there is-no study` substantiating - the- claim` © .. 
- “that: the length ‘of the ballot operates | as a factor to discourage voter participation.” The `> 
- study. of California experience by these students led them to the conclusion that partici- _ i 
--patioñ-fùuctuation is the result of causes other: than, the number. of propositions onthe .. 
` ballot.: But of. Pollock, op. cii., pp. 45-46, who points out that, although factors other 7 | 
- than the‘number of proposals are important, there has ‘been a general decrease i in voter -` 
_ participation ag the number. of i ‘issues presented ia increased,’ ` 
" 38 This may be ‘explained i in part by the fact that initiative: proposala, which hive als: 


ways attracted á greater i average voter, participation i in | Oregon, traditionally: appear at the ` X ne 
bottom of the ballot, Bat ge SS e . ONPI 
g S . “se ~ “vam n 5 Toro i$ ” : `~ 2 ` ` A s i ek ieee e A ` ooo e 
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third largest number of votes cast. Fatigue appears to be & minor consideration 
when an indignant voter seeks to cast a ballot for or against a liquor bill, 
gambling proposal, sales tax, or pension plan. 

It will be conceded that the apparent willingness of the electorate to partici- 
pate on issues, whatever their number and complexity, does not necessarily 
indicate intelligent voting. Critics have pointed to the passage of one initiated 
law in Oregon that did not contain an enacting clause, the acceptance of two 
bills in 1908 which resulted in the complete abolition. of commercial-fishing on 
the Columbia River, and the pension plan of 1948 as examples of the capricious 
manner with which measures will be dealt.2° Because of the possibility of such 
measures finding public acceptance, some students have suggested that direct 

, legislative proposals be restricted to fundamental questions of public policy.** 
It has also been generally recognized, however, that it is often very difficult 
` to classify an issue as fundamental or non-fundamental. Many proposals which 
are unquestionably concerned with public policy, such as pensions, the regula- 
tion. of alcoholic beverages, or county management, will frequently contain 
extremely complex provisions. A better plan would appear to be one in which 
initiated proposals are first submitted to the legislature. Failure of the legis- 
lature to satisfy the groups sponsoring the initiative would result in the meas- 
ure’s being placed on the ballot.*t In addition, real effort would have to be 
made by the legislature to limit the number of constitutional amendments 
submitted to the electorate, since a large number of the proposals at each 
election are amendments which must be referred. 
The argument that many measures are too ordinary or trivial to be put to 
a general vote is extremely difficult to prove. Certainly, one would be hard 
put to find instances in Oregon of trivial proposals.” 

The fact of repeated submissions of previously defeated measures has ap- 
peared i in Oregon as well as in the other four states mentioned in this study. 
An extreme example in Oregon is the proposed amendment to increase the 
remuneration of state legislators, submitted twelve times before it was finally 
accepted. Less glaring examples are the early submission of -the single tax and 
| a the more recent submissions of the. sales tax“and the pension plans. It 


r 





29 In California, the-frequent “ham and egga” or “thirty Thursday” pension proposals 
have led some students to question the utility of the initiative. See, for example, the 
recent article by A. F. Smith, loc. cit. In Washington, the voters enacted a pension plan in 
1948 which has put the fiscal structure of the atate in jeopardy. The 1948 pension plan 

P: accepted by the yoters in Oregon would have had a like result. The Attorney General’s 
> opinion, of questionable juristic merit, avoided that result by ruling the plan unconsti- 

tutional. 

10 Bee, among others, Barnett, op. cit., pp. 40-41; Lowell, op. cit., p. 161; Harvey Wal- 
ker, The Legislative Process (New York, 1948), p. 458. 

a2 Johnson, loc. cit., p.. 53, has suggested the expansion of this method in Washington 
where it is already authorized as a form to be used at the option of me petition sponsors. 
Up to 1944, it has been used only four timea. 

33 Professor Johnaon, tbid., p. 41, has said of Washington’s experience that “Few, if 
any, absurd or freakish laws have been enacted in Washington through the initiative, and 
few obviously beneficial billa have been defeated by use of the referendum.” 
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should be noted, however, that the Oregon legislature has been responsible foe coo 
more repetition than have the voters. The-assembly has been just as- persistent a 
. in resubmitting-direct taxes on consumption in the face of unmitigated opposi- 

tion by the electorate as have the Townsendites in the repune submission 

of their pension schemes. 

Ít has been suggested that one way of preventing this needless repetition 
would be to include a provision'in the Constitution which would prevent a 
defeated statute or constitutional amendment from reappearing on the ballot 
for a period of four or six years. This plan would, however, be open to two 
criticisms. First, it would cause unwarranted delay in the case of a proposal 


“a 


'.- which became desirable before the expiration of the time limitation but which 


“could not be classified an emergency measure. Secondly, it would simply offer 
temporary relief in that, following the first six year period, just as many pro- LY 

posals would ‘reappear on the ballot. =H 

Another proposal would increase ‘the percentage of signatures aie of 
a measure resubmitted within a specific time interval. This method would not, 
of course, affect legislative submissions.* Actually, repetition of measures has 
not proved catastrophic. Doubtless, the voter wearies at the reappearaice of 
measures at edch election, but very few of these have been accepted by default. 
Some price must, be paid for popular government, and this one would apPest 
to be very small. 

To some critics of direct legislation, the cost: of repeated measures, as well , 
as that of measures submitted only. once, appears extremely high. Although 7 
: the complete cost of each meastire would be difficult to determine, it is possible 
to assess the cost of Oregon’s Official Voters’ Pamphlet, which has run into 
thousands’ of dollars in recent years,“ and the amount of money officially 
reported, under compulsory Oregon law, by those organizations and indi- 
viduals campaigning for or against proposals. In addition to theseitems, direct <~ 
legislation increases the cost of elections since it necessitdtes more ballot . N 
space and more vote-tabulating personnel. ‘There are also the service expenses 
involved in the drafting of measures, the circulation of signatures, the ar A 
‘of petitions, and the verification of signatures. | 

Because no study has been made of the comparative cost of direct legislation : 
and the traditional means of legislating in Oregon, it would be unsound to ‘ 
draw any, final conclusions on this subject. Reports to the Secretary of State 


a 


z Key and Crouch, op. cit., De 553, have recommended that the number of gestae: 
required in California be decreased in order to give the smaller groups a better chance to 
_ compete with the well-organized and well-financed organizations. These students contend ` 
that such action would not unduly increase the number of measures presented to the 
electorate. . 

4 The Biennial Reon of ihe Secretary of State of the State of Oregon, 1946—1948, indi- - 
cated that the cost of the Oficial Voters’ Pamphlets for the primary and general elections 
of 1948 was approximately $140,000.00. In the special election-of 1947, the. cost was 
$30,968.08. From these totals would have to be subtracted $20,510.00 ‘derived from can- es 
didates’ filing fees, and charges for space in the primary and general election pamphlets. ) 

# Key and Crouch, op. cH., Ch. 5, have conducted an excellent study of direct legisla- © ° -& 
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Tm divulged the fact that. campaigns on’some Tei mE measures ` 


l have cost well over one hundred thousand dollars. But: there are no figures 
` indicating how much lobbyists have spent in the past, and are spending today, 
in order to further their legislative interests. In the: absence, of concrete oom- 


“parative evidence, thosé‘ who attack direct legislation on the grounds of al- 


legedly excessive cost must concede that ney: are standing on peers 


- rather than proved premises. 


4. Improper Drafting and. Unwise Legislation: The taan wad scien- 


` tific lawmaking over the past few cecades has found expression in the creation 


of special commissions to study and formulate legislation and in ‘the.establish- 


- ment of legislative reference bureaus. The development of direct legislation 


y has been considered by`some as being at cross purposes. with this desired 


ad 


improvement. One early critic asserted that “To substitute for this scientific 


a method .the easy-going simplicity of the initiative is a step backward rather ` 
‘than forward in the cause of legislative efficiency.” On the other hand, thè a 


late Professor Beard saw nothing inherent in the initiative and referendum that 
precluded expertness in drafting equal to that exercised by. the legislative 


assembly. He felt that the interest groups sponsoring proposals would take. 


great care to draft laws and constitutional amendments properly.*” 

.What has béen Oregon’s experience? Critics of the initiative have pointed 
to the confusing pension bill which was adopted in 1948, the poorly drawn 
picketing and boycotting bill accepted in 1938, and the school support measure - 
`. of 1942 as examples of the extremes to which the voters can go in drafting 
vaguely worded and badly organized legislation: It is undoubtedly true that all 
of these measures were sorely in need of expert revision. It is also true that the 
. gambling and liquor bills of 1940, which ran ten and twenty thousand words - 
respectively, could have been improved: But -this does not establish the fact 


} that the assembly has done a much better:jobh by comparison. Certainly two 


gambling statutes referred to the electorate in 1938, which contained provisions 


P obviously in contradiction to each other, could not be considered examples of . 


“expert legislative drafting. And the frequent legislative modifications of - 
= Oregon’s, six per cent tax limitation, a difficult subject to comprehend when 


_ lucidly defined, have also become notorious for their needless complexity. The 


‘ language of the legislator bent on progg can bè just as confusing as that 
of the layman. | 
Whatever shortcoming exists in this area apie be: iae if the initiative 


"process were changed’so that the proposals were submitted tothe legislature. 
before ai appeared on the ballot. This at a would satisfy those who EATR: 


` 
r 
J 


` matched by a similar instance of legislative bungling.” u 


tive campaign expenditures i in California: The problems involved i in barta: cost and i in 
enforcing the law requiring the reporting are very cogently treated.. ` - 
«A.B. Hall, Popular Government (New. York, 1921), p. 188. 
. 37.Beard and Schults, op. cH., p. 35. l 
-38 Professor J. M. Mathews, American Siate Government (New York,’ 1934), p. 205, 
has wisely pointed out that “Every example of ineptitude i in popular lawmaking may be- 
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direct EE T on thé grounds Di initiated proponi are ot jei ia ween 


the salutary effect of debate i in eommnitee 2 hearings ao. on the floor of. the 
len len 

Another plan noa ie: the creation of a doei Jégislativé referenge: 
_service similar to that now available to the. state legislature. Such a service, if 
made compulsory. and performed gratuitously, would go a long way toward `- 


preventing the submission of statutes loosely and improperly. drawn. The cost ` 


+ of miaintaining ‘the service would be more than offset by the benefits derived 


* r 
$ ? 


` ? 


Aa 


' therefrom. "There, is no reason for assuming’ that the direct legislative ake 
given expert assistance, would be inferior to that of the state legislature, ' 


Whether the initiative and referendum. have encouraged. the passage of un- . 
wise legislation i is a much more difficult question to answer., What is wise or - . 


unwise in politics will depend almost entirely. on the differences” in opinions 


: regarding specific measures. In many circumstances, such as the passage ofthe F 


'- 1948 pension plan in Oregon, those who favor a particular principle will deem 


. unwise the specific implementation of that principle through a statute or-con- 
-= gtitutional amendment. When the: Oregon legislature modified Oregon’ 8 Hydro- 
< electric Power Act so as to prevent. the state from: taking over private power 


projects before the expiration of the original license period, .somé, groups con- 


sidered this action wise and: ‘proper. But the bill was subj ected to the obligatory ` 


' referendum and the great majority of voters who passed on the i issue. in 1948 © 
voted: to, repeal the action df the assembly." | 
Depending on, the individual involved. and the Standard of aopa ed 


thé cards can be stacked in favor. of either the legislature or the people of 


Oregon -regarding the soundness of the proposals submitted. Thus one student, 
referring to Oregon’s experience, concluded that the ‘legislature has. been a 
much better judge of public opinion than has the public on the grounds that _ 
‘a greater number of proposals subinitted by the legislature have been adopted 3 


‘than: those pophiarly ee and bia 40 = more recent, writer has at-. ` 
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is nee on a cries was 242,000 a and. 173,004 for the ‘bill see 


__ doe. eft., pp: 86-37, points out that éarly attempts of the Washington legislature to weaken 


the direst legislative procedures met with decisive defeat at the polls. He concludes: ‘that’ 
the representatives were completely. out of step with the people and that direct legislation `“ 
_ Was necessary’ to prevent the sins of omiasion-and'commission of the lagialature, ý 


1° Schumacker, loc. cit., p.253. This phenomenon has‘remainéd true during Oregon’s 


~ entire experience with direct. legislation. Of the 365 proposals considered by the electorate - 
from 1902 to 1948, 144, or.39.1%,, have been adopted. But the legislature has submitted: 
148 proposals, of which 7 1, or 48%, have been adopted as compared. with the 57, or 36% - 


‘adoptions out of the 175 ‘initiated proposals and the 16, or 39% S opugas of the- 42 
` proposals submitted by obligatory referendum. 


Washington’s. experience indicates’‘that the voters there have accepted 34, or 86% | 


of the total number of proposals and that the legislature has met with success 35% of the 
time, as compared with a 37% adoption of those measures submitted by the popular, cand 


7 Bh ative and referendum. See Johnson, loc. cit., p. 638. | 


vIn Michigan, the voters adopted 39. 2% of the proposals, but the percentage of the | 
legislative submiasions accepted. was 560.9% as compared with ne for the electorate.. 
-Boe irae op. t. » PP- 18-20. l S OE 
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tempted to explain this phenomənon by the comment that ‘The public is 
inclined to view. ballot measures, especially initiatives, with misgivings or 
outright suspicion.” Professor Follock’s explanation of this situation, which 
has prevailed to a far greater extent in Michigan than in Oregon, appears to 
be more logical. He concluded tkat this phenomenon “... is not surprising, 
for it is to be expected that the legislature will be more  eairtious about pro- 
posals than will interested groups of the electorate and that it necessarily 
submits more proposals of routine importance in order to keep the Constitution 
more or less up to date.’ 

On the other hand, one could point to the greater amount of popular partici- 
pation on proposals popularly sudmitted as evidence that the public has. been 
a better judge of public opinion. than have the legislatures.“ In Oregon, the 
electorate has not only evidenced a greater interest in popular proposals, but 
it has also participated more heavily on statutes than on constitutional amend- 


~ ments.“ Professors Key and Crcuch have suggested one possible explanation 


a, 
nie 


for this same fact in California. They have pointed out that the function of 
the initiative is exactly opposits from that of the referendum in the sense 
that the initiative process is usually put into motion by groups unable to achieve 
particular ends through the legislature.* . 

The measures sponsored by sich groups are usually controversial and, as 


In Colorado, 8, or 25% of the 32 amendments submitted by the legislature were 
adopted, while the voters accepted 11, or 26.8% of the initiated amendments, The legisla- 
ture did not submit any statutes, but the electorate adépted 16, or 45.7% of the statutes 
initiated by the people, See Colorada Legislative Referance Service, op. cH. 

a Smith, loc. cit., p. 487. 

a Pollock, op. cit. ; pp. 19-20. 

4 In a study of the period 1988-F948 i in Oregon, one of the writers found that legisla- 
tive proposals received an average of 76% on amendments and 86% on statutes referred, 
as compared with an average of 8f.6% on initiated amendments, 88.9% on initiated 


-statutes, and 77.9% on statutes referred by popular petition. The same is true of Wash- 


ington, Michigan, and California. Eegarding the last state, Key and Crouch, op. cH., 
pp. 528-529, indicated that in only one instance up to the time of their study did a 
measure of legislative origin poll a higher percentage-vote than measures popularly ini- 
tiated. It should be noted that these figures indicate a decided’growth in popular partici- 
pation in Oregon over the general participation average of 75% found by Professor Behu- 
macker in his earlier study. And thess percentages are based on the total number of electors 
participating in elections, The averaze participation would be even higher if based on the 
total vote cast for public officials such as the Governor. In no election between 1938 and 
1948 did a measure of legislative orizin attract more voters than those submitted by the 
electorate. 

4 From 1938 to 1948 the narepatiod on amendments was 87% as compared with 
84.2% for measures submitted at general elections. Inclusion of special elections does, of 
course, raise the participation figure for measures submitted. The same phenomenon was 
found to be true of California. See Key and Crouch, op. cit., No sound conclusion can be 
drawn regarding Michigan’s experfence in view of the small number of statutes sub- 
mitted thus far. In this ae the perticipation was greater on amendments. Pollock, op. 
cit., p. 21, 

C Key and Crouch, op. cH., p. 437. | 
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a consequence, attract the attention of many voters. Since most of these . 
measures are presented in the form of statutes, and since most constitutional — 
amendments are referred by the legislative assembly, more organized publicity 
will be given to statutes than to constitutional amendments. The legislature 
does. not conduct extensive propaganda campaigns in conjunction with the 
proposals it refers, whereas the sponsors of initiative measures usually do go. 


This situation, coupled with the fact that most legislatively referred proposals .- 
are of a routine character, would seem to account for the difference in vote? 


response. 

Any attempt to use either of these two eapenods of proving that the legis- 
lature or the electorate has submitted the wiser proposals, or proposals more 
nearly compatible with public opinion, would appear misguided. Over the long 
period, the'electorate is not likely to do aùything more foolish than the legis- 
lature is likely to do. The legislature emerges from the people and clearly 


cannot differ‘too radically from it. The only reasonable conclusion regarding. 


Oregon’s history and the only sensible prediction of the future would be that 
both the legislature and the electorate have had and will have their periods of 
legislative “sagacity” and that both of them have “erred” and will “err. 
Whatever weakness may exist in this situation is not inherent in the direct 
legislative process. That the people, acting for themselves-or through representa- 
tives, may some day enact a proposal that proves to be politically, economi- 
cally, or socially catastrophic must be conceded.. That risk is not great; and, 
even if it were, it is inevitable that a democratic system must necessarily in- 
volve the right of the people to make such a decision. 

5. Control of Government by Special Interests: It has been frequently asserted 


that because of the low percentage of signatures required on initiative and | 


referendum: petitions, special interest groups have little difficulty in getting 
their pet schemes before the electorate.” According to this argument, govern- 
ment is thus placed in the hands of special interests. On the other hand, the 
advocates: of direct legislation- have contended that special interest groups 
would be defeated at the polls whenever they sought to Ee any measure not 
in conformance with the welfare of the electorate. 
. Oregon’s experience indicates that special interest groups have not been 
- unduly hampered.‘? Undoubtedly, the same groups that lobbied at the state 
capital have organized for the purpose of submitting measures to the voters or 


41 See, for example, Munro, op. cù., pp. 29-80: Bamet op. ott. , P. 21. Herman Finer, 
Theory and Practice of Modern Gooorimini (New: York, 1949), p. 563, has asserted that 
“The initiative has given a heaven-sent opportunity to professional and manufacturing 
groupa to push proposals for their special advantage, while the citizens in generel have 
not been impelled to initiate measures,” 

47 Key and Crotich; op. cit., p. 450, drew a lika conclusion regarding the state of Celi- 
fornia. “It can hardly be said,” they remark, “that the inadaptability of the initiative 
procedure to compromise has worked seriously to the disadvantage of any particular 
interest group, unless the inconvenience of organizing and financing a campaign to defeat 
measures striking at their interests be ao considered... .” 
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for defeating measures hich have been a bs initiative. Early | in tOr g 


gon’s direct legislative-history, the cry. was heard that paid- “petition hawkers” 
© would guarantee gnough signatures for any proposal ata specified price -per _ 
signature. In addition, it was charged that much fraud was practiced by the 
“hawkers” or circulators i in D E to potential signers the real nature 

of the petitions. 

Today, there are laws_,in Green imposing criminal penalties on those yio 
_ sign petitions fraudulently, on any circulator who knowingly signs a false 
affidavit regarding a petition, 50 or who knowingly misrepresents the nature 
_ of a petition to á signer,*! and on anyone who, for'a pecuniary reward, offers,” 
_ proposes ‘or threatens (1) to hinder or delay a petition, (2) to desist from be- 
, ginning, promoting or circulating a petition, or (3) to use any petition or. power 
or promoting 4 petition’ for purpcses of binckemnil: extortion or intimidation.” 
«| In 1988 the legislature also passed. a statute requiring comprehensive financial 
reports of those organizations campaigning for or against any direct legislative 
proposal. Two years later. the statute was amended B0 as to make it unlawful 
for any person to. give, pay, or receive any money or other valuable considera- 
tion for securing. the signatures of electors on direct legislation petitions.” 
These statutes have undoubtedly helped to prevent some of the earlier 
flagrant abuses, but it is. reasoneble. to assume that even yet not all of the 
initiative-and. referendum petitions are circulated gratuitously.” Even in the 


_-complete absence of professionals, however, large corporations, labor unions, © | 
church organizations, and the lks would have little difficulty in utilizing their, 


administrative organizations for the i of getting E Ere aigua circulation- 
of petitions. ` r 


It is, of course, dòubtful that any re will completely: prevent circulators 


, from misrepresenting the real import. of petitions to potential signers. It is a. 


well-known fact that circulators i in the Portland. area are able to obtain many 


bis 


4s Unlike restriction’ on the pow2r of the Washiiigton ~and . California EEN 
~ regarding ‘their ability to change or epeal statutes and/or amendments voted by the 
people, the ‘Oregon system -gives free reign, to the legislature to repeal or amend any 
statute or to refer an amendment at the next special. of general election. See Patton vr 
Withycombe, 81 Ore. 210 (1916); State ex rel: Pierce v. Slusher, 119 Ore. 141 (1926). For a 
general discussion of this problem, consult American Law Heporta Annotated, Vol. 97, 

. pp. 1046-1058 (San Francisco, 19385). 


49 Only a qualified voter may sign a sation in. Oregon. This doesnot mean a rogiatered i 


voter, however. See Woodward v. Barbur, 59 Ore. 70 (1911). , 
50 Laws, 1907, Ch. 226, Sec. 3, p. 398. rn Sey 
a Laws, 1928, Ch. 247, Secs. 1-6, p. 346. 
8 Ibid., Beo. 8. AR 
-8 Laws, 1938, Ch. 436, Sec. 1, p. 789. Me a 
, & Laws, 1935, Ch. 41, Becs. 1-2, p. 52. S a 
5 A, F. Smith; loc. er , pp. 441444, has indicated that the same San Francisco pro- 
f esgional petition-circulating organization is frequéntly employed on both sides ofa con- 


1 troversial issue. In view of Oregon’s statutory prohibition of such activity, documentary ` 


‘evidence of ‘“‘petition-hawking” is very difficult, if not impossible, to gather. - 
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| signatiires without- eer to make iaie ” iie pótitior” B an purpose; 
 Thig.was one of the reasons for the passage of the statute requiring that the ` 


purpose of a petitién be written on its cover. Actually, very few people will |’ A 


cry ĒST 


_ take.the time to read such a statement. A voter will frequently sign in order 
'_ to rid himself of an overbearing circulator. or in order to prove that he is not 


* “afraid to give the people a chance”. to dispose of an issue. . 
- Some writers have suggested that in order -to prevent hawking, fraud, od 
misrepresentation; the petitions should be placed i in the offices of the county `- ~ 


a clerks and-in the hands of the various election registrars throughout the state. `, 


Anyone desiring to sign a petition would then be compelled to go'to the clerk’s -~ i. 
- office or to_seek ‘out one. of the registrars. In addition; sucha system, would © . 

| ‘theoretically’ guarantee that only those proposals behind wan g substantial m 

public opinion existed would appear on the ballot. ~ 

` What is overlooked in this suggestion is that it will not rid the state ot its 
special interest. groups while it will work to the advantage of ‘those groups. fo 

_. which are more powerful in terms of money and organization. Actually society” 

=: jg composed of myriad groups, all of which may be defined.as special interests... _ 
“At any given moment, policy which is being put into motion will be that ‘sup- oF 

ported by the interest groups which are currently dominant. In most cases it =. 

” would be,impossible-to point to all of the constituent parts- -of these: groups, but’ - 

it can’ be- assumed. that public. policy will always be synonymous with-the 

ideas of those groups | that have found successful political i expression. That is 

- to say, there never does exist: general welfare but only particular group wel- 

fates. It would, therefore, be sheer folly to attempt: to rid the political com- . ete 

munity of special interest groups. They are inévitable in human society. Indeed, ` `; 

any ‘group organized for the purpose of accomplishing such a. task would i in p 

itself constitute a special interest aiming at a group welfare! l 
A careful -investigation of the regults of direct.legislation in California led ‘ $ 

Professors Key. and-.Crouch to conéhidé that “no profound. alteration in the A Í 

composition, methods; or objectives of the. ruling elite has ensued as a result 

of the availability ‘of direct legislative ‘procedures to dissenting groups. ny ‘NG 

If by this is meant that- no change has occurred in the nature of the pre- 7 

- dominant- groups since ‘the advent of direct legislation, the same cannot be 

said of Oregon.. There can be no doubt.that, in this latter state, groups which . 

_ were unable. to find accurate political expression prior to 1902 have ‘been - 





. materially assisted by the-initiative and referendum. That the history of the . . 


-state’s legislative program would have differed radically, i in the absence -of di- k l 
B rect ai is to be noted i in the unsucéessful. aperapis of the legislature t to , 


ze ‘The Washiùgton PT in 1918;attempted to change that state's method of. cir- aa 
culating so a8 to require voters to affix their- signatures i in offices of ‘registration officials: 
_ Which offices would be open from 6-9 p.m. during a 90 day period. This and several other ° | 
, anti-people’a power measures were subjectéd to-the obligatory. referendum and defeated - 4 
‘overwhelmingly. See Johnson, loe. cit., pp. 36-37. : feos 
5 Key and Crouch, op. cit., p.-572. They add; however, . that direct legislation bas added 7 o 


cost andi inconvenience to their agtivities. 4 See. A > n g l E 
} 3 oe a . wr ' i +¢ i a + ` J 
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pass such measures as the sales anë cigarette tax, and in its earlier reluctance to 
| put into motion legislative and corstitutional changes which were favored by a 
significant majority of the electorste.* s 

It appears clear that direct legislation has neither encouraged nor discouraged 
the formation of pressure or interest groups. They existed prior to its. institu- 
tion and have adjusted to the comditions brought about by its adoption. In- 
deed, Burke was undoubtedly right in concluding that ‘Whatever be the road 
to power, that is the road which will be trod.” But it must be conceded that 
the initiative and referendum hava hed somė salutary effect in the sense that 
‘previously clandestine groups-are now frequently compelled to operate in the 
open and in the sense that powerful groups, working through the legislature or 

; through the initiative and referendum, must at least make a real effort to en- 
A large their group to the point whee it will make up a majority of those people 
P ee on the question at the polls. 

6. Minority Legislation and Constitutional Amendments: A significant number 
of the constitutional amendments and statutes adopted by the Oregon elec- 
torate have been passed by a minority of the electors participating in the elec- 
tion. The contention that the iritiative and referendum encourages or pro- 
motes minority legislation and ccnstitution-making is one of the more valid 
criticisms of direct legislation in Oregon. . 

Professor Lowell added to this criticism the charge that a very small segment 
of the electorate could get measures on the ballot without regard for the wishes 
of the public in general. In this rezard he protested that “ . . . it is hard to see 
how the right of a small minority to raise issues uncomfortable for the majority 
is giving effect to public opinion.’*° This attack failed to recognize that within 

' state legislatures a minority consisting of any one.representative has always 

_ been free to raise issues extreme.y uncomfortable to the majority. The ma- 

} jority of legislators remain free, of course, to defeat the proposal, and the same 

j rule applies in direct legislation. And, as has been accurately observed, anyone 

who argues dogmatically for majcrity vote will have to engage in some serious 

“soul-searching when investigating the methods by which laws are passed in 
the average state legislature.®! 

It has been suggested that the aeee defect of minority policy determination 
could be removed through the institution of a constitutional provision pro- 


6§ Consult the article by Johnson, loc. cit., for an interesting analysis of the nature 
of the groups which used direct legislation up to 1932 and those which have used it since 
1934. 

5° The situation i in Oregon has impzoved in recent years. Of thirty statutes submitted 
to the electorate in general elections batween 1988-1948, the average percentage of those 
going to the polls who voted on the winning side was 53. 9%. For 27 constitutional amend- 
ments considered over the same period the average was 44.1%. Most of the issues were de- 
termined decisively, however, with the-average vote on the winning side for those who par- 
ticipated being 64% in the case of statutes as compared. with 57.3% i in the case of con- 
stitutional amendments, 

my 6 Lowell, op. cù., p. 222. 
a & Beard and pone op. cit., p. AL 
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hibiting any ERA or constitutional amendment from becoming effective 

` unless it receives a majority of all those votes cast at the election in which. 

' the proposal is presented.® ; 

.  Superficially, it would appear that this hange: would make for a more ac- 
curate expression of public opinion regarding those proposals considered by 


oa 


- the electorate. This position rests heavily on the assumption that the voter 


who refrains from casting a ballot on a direct legislative proposal has no opinion ` 
at all-or that he intends to vote against the proposal. One may agree in some 
instances, but it has been wisely suggested that the failure of some voters to 
-cast ballots might actually be an indication of intelligent opinion. 08 

An easy supposition. is that the non-voter has no interest or that hè does not . 
favor & proposal. Often overlooked, however, is the fact that some who do 
not cast ballots are fully aware of the proposals but may not care whether 
they are accepted or rejected. This is not necessarily a sterile position. It may 
actually constitute a real opinion—for implicit in this silence. may be the 
` voter’s willingness to acquiesce in whatever decision is reached by those who 
do participate. Such an attitude would explain the differences in. total number 
of votes cast on various proposals appearing at the same election. It is not 
unreasonable to conclude that some of the voters who participate in the 


x 
1 


determination of the outcome of some proposals -prefer to remain outside of . 


several contending groups participating in other issues. ~ 


To require that all proposals, to be effective, must receive a majority of the 


total vote cast in an election not only abolishes the neutral position but also - 


hy 


j> 


imposes a higher qualification on direct legislaticn than is imposed on election: ~ ` 


to public office: In addition, it would result in a situation in which failure to 
vote would constitute a vote against the proposal. That this assumption would 
be unreasonable ih many cases is self evident.. Under Oregon’s present pro- 


cedure no assumption is made other than that the voter will abide by the de- | 


\ 


_ cision of those who do vote. This is certainly afar better view to take than 
‘would be the one involving an attempt to impute a “no” vote to the non-voter. 
The machinery of direct legislation—whether in the area of constitutional 


amendments. or statutory measures—should not be designed so as to place a - 


,. premium on the failure to participate in the democratic process. It would be - 


more desirable to permit some minority enactments in Oregon. than it. would | 


be to institute a system (such as has been suggested and which is now used in 


1 
t 


“ See, for example, Schumacker, loc. cit., p. 257. The type of minority legislating and 
constitutional amending made possible under Oregon’s system can be compared tothe 


type of minority legislation which takes place every day in those state legislatures where. 


the heavily populated areas of the state are under-represented. Very often the same 


persons who denounce direct legislation on the grounds that it permits minorities to deter- - 
mine policy are the ones who are violently opposed to any plan to reapportion the state _ 


legislature on the basis of population. A EERE this obvious erat fre- 
quently goes unobserved. 
“ Beard and Schults, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
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some states) which would eee shanges in the. fundamental law extremely 
difficult, if not impossible.™ 

7. Weakened Constitution: There remains to be considered ‘he charge that 
direct legislation has destroyed the distinction between the state constitution 
and general statutory matters. According to this argument, Oregon’s initiative, 
by removing whatever safeguards existed regarding constitutional changes, 
reduced the basic law to the same level as statutes. More specifically stated, 
the criticism rests on the tendancy of direct legislation “to incorporate 

.in the constitution matters that have no proper place there.... If there be 

any difference between constitutional-and other laws, the former ought surely 

; to require a greater degree of corsideration and, therefore, a more deliberate 
/ procedure.” 

A survey ofthe 179 amendments submitted to Oregon’ s electorate from 1902 
to 1948 would serve to substantiate the claim that many legislative matters 
were drafted as constitutional amendments. And, as is the case with the 

constitutions of most’ states, Oregon’s basi law contains several provisions 
which some political scientists feel should more logically be included in the 
statute books. In some instances the voters have carried this tendency to 
the extreme. Such was probably zhe case in 1938, when the acceptance of two 
constitutional amendments would have increased the length of the constitution 
one and one-half times. On the other hand, it should be noted that. the legis- - 
lature has been equally inclined to submit the type of amendment that would 
be condemned by the critics of this tendency. 

In a political atmosphere where a distinction is drawn between the funda- 

“mental law and ordinary statutory matters, there would appear to be justifiable 
reason for criticizing any system tending to emasculate this distinction. If 
the distinction does remain a tundamental concept of American political 
theory, it must be admitted that the initiative and referendum in Oregon have. 
‘had the effect of weakening it. In actual practice, however, the voter in Oregon 

4.. has not differentiated between statutes and constitutional amendments. He 
has béen inclined’ to concern himself primarily with matters which have en- 
gendered a great amount. of pubiic discussion, regardless of classification. 


“4 Professor shinee: loc. cH., p. 49, has suggested that “If indifferent and uninformed 
‘non voters are ignored, then no initiated measure eyer passes unless a majority favors it 
and no referred bill is-ever defeated ‘inlees a majority votes against it. If we accept this 
reasoning, the bogey of minority rule evaporates.” Johnson offers a safeguard, however, in 
suggesting that no initiative measura be made effective unless passed by 40% of those 
participating in the election and that no bill referred by petition be defeated unless it re-. 
_ eeives 45% of the total vote cast. Similar provisions in Oregon’s constitution would have 
resulted in the defeat of only two popular measures out of the sixty-one considered i in the 
ten years of 1988-1948. 
© Walker, op. cit., p. 448.> ° l 
66 Lowall op. cit., p. 218. Cf, Mathews, op. cit., p. 200, who felt that’... there is no 
great need for sharp ‘distinction between constitutions and statutes in the states since fun- 
- damental rights are adequately protected by the Constitution of the United Statea.” 
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‘Are the political leaders of tho state- bound, therefore, t to institute’ & TR 

which would make it difficult o? impossible. for the electorate to. place i in thè | 
. fundamental law provisions. which, by, some standards, should: more logically coe 
~. be found on the statute books? Aside from the difficulty of establishing a work- `- 
„ing standard for both électorate and legislature, it may be that the people do `. — 

. -hot favor a distinction.. If-one were to judge by their actions at the polls, this 
7. goficlusion would._be.more in agreement with conduct than a conclusion which , 

insists.that the people, if properly conditioned, would want to differentiate. 
But if itis “education that the voters lack, any attempt. to preclude them from" 
modifying the constitution on the basis of- their present convictions would. be- 
undemocratic, It is, after all, only the sovereign electorate-that enjoys the `` 
“power. to determine the manner in wu’ its eoveumentel affairs will be con- 7 o 


ducted. => . 


. In the realm of some abstract political theory, the failure of ihe genie: at we 
properly to differentiate between the fundamental law and ordinary legislation — 

_ thay be serious shortcoming. But if one is to view:this problem realistically, - 

_- it is obvious that Oregon, through the initiative and referendum, 1 is doing-no 


'- more than’ has been done: by: other states through constitutional conventions 


and legislative’ submissions. It is possible; but not certainly true,- that this 
tendency-i is “bad. 6? Qregon’s experience leads. the-writers to the conclusion 
that the. practice has not been detrimental to ‘the state or to any significant 
group ‘within it; There is no evidence that the basic law- has been seriously 
weakened by the inclusion of provisions which some would ‘confine to the - 
i statute. books. Several nations not. maintaining the distinction in question 
- have managed very well.®? The disappearance of the: distinction in Oregon, a8 
. well as, in many other states, does not appear to Myolys, & threat to democratic — 
Saas = , wee of un . 
_- The abovè survey has taken each of the lines of criticism which has been \ 
levelléd at the device of direct legislation. Each has been analyzed and mier a aa 


A, N. idalognibe ‘State Gooiinmén in the United ‘States (N ew York, 1916), p 


/ 0" writing a few years following the inauguration of direct legislation, mede the Oona 7. 4 


significant statement: “In fact. the original distinction between constitutional and statu- - ` 


`` tory law has already bean so far impaired by the insertion. of ordinary legislation in. the 
- _ state‘constitutions that the Bien of the geunken in its present form is of doubt- 


ful utility.” 
-# Munro, op. cH:, p.. 4l, who was oritical of direct legislation, has said: og course, it. 

is not at all certain ‘that this outcome would be very undesirable in America. In Eingland ` 
‘there haa never been any distinction between constitutional and ordinary laws, yet the - ~ 
_ liberty of the individual has not suffered serious impairment. on that account.” -European 
experience has not been significantly different from that in the United States, although 
. neither the initiative nor the referendim processes have been ‘so widely used. See in this - 
Ruvimw, W-E. Rappard, “The Initiative and the Referendum in Switzerland,” Vol. 6, 

pp. 845-866 (August, 1912) and L. 8. Greene, “Direct Legialation-in the German Lander, 
1919-82,’ Vol. 27, pp. 445—454 (June, 1988). See also W. E. Rappard, The Government — 
of Switzerland (New York, 1936), pp. 70 fi.. and: Edmond Vem, La Constitution dé- ó 
“Weimar (London, or pp. 188-139. Eg y / l 
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- the practices-in the individual states have been examined. Inno instance has 


it been.conclusively shown that.the predictions and prophecies of the opponents 
have been borne out. Members of the political science profession have done no 


' bettér than have others when they liave ventured into the realm of forecasting. 


To the credit of that profession, it can be said that recent studies have assembled 


- the. information on which the pradictions could be tested. The outcome of this 
testing shows that the-usual criticisms ought no longer to be peddled as em- 
bodying either knowledge or wisdom. It is impossible to determine whether 


history would have been different without the direct ere process, but 
the record can contribute to some doubts on that score. 

One further observation should be made. The inaccurate: soenoe nons 
must have stemmed from an inaccurate apprehension of the traits of the proc- 


ess of politics. The premises of that misapprehension are never clearly formu- 
‘lated but probably can. bé generally and ‘somewhat vaguely associated with 


the heritage of the rational man of the enlightenment. If that is the case, then 
the profession of political science ought in all seriousness to~begin a search for 
other bases of apprehending the functioning of political life. The writers offer 
in somewhat general terms one alternative base’ in their emphasis on the 
group phenomenon as the basic means of analysis. This method. has been most 
systematically: outlined in Arthur F. Bentley’s The Process.of Government: A 
Study of Social Pressures. This is not the place to explore the theorem in 
detail, but it should be said that Bentley’s approach offers more than’ the 

pressure group studies have thus far derived from it. i 


wa 


a) Arthur F. Bentley, The Procsse of Government Gaos 1949). 
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CURRENT “MASS LINE”. TACTICS IN COMMUNIST CHINA* 
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* The Problem. Chinese. communist leaders generally attribute their conquest — 


of power to the faithful pursuit of ‘effective’ ‘mass line” tactics. ‘They now 
regard a “correct’’ mass line as the essential prerequisite for the full consélida- 
tion of .power, for the successful implementation of the ambitious and far- 
reaching policies to which they. are committed, and for the ultimate transition 
_ from the “people’s democratic dictatorship” to the complete socialist order. 


Recognizing that large numbers of cadres adequately trained in mass line’ 


tactics are critically needed for these purposes, the Chinese Communist Party 
intensified its cadre training program in 1950-1951 to insure. that all party 
(and other public) workers would be carefully indoctrinated in basic Marxist- 

Leninist mass line theory and practice. Training in mass line tactics ranges in 
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scope from propaganda to public administration, but finds its principal focus . 


in the delicate area of the Party’s public relations with the great masses of 
Chinese people who have yet to be sold on the communist program. The 
problem is so serious, and the need for a solution so urgent, that the party 


leadership has temporarily deferred several important social reforms Pending l 


the completion of the current cadre training program. 

` Essentially, the mass line is designed to.effect that romtionain oe the 
Party and the masses best calculated to enable the revolutionary leadership 
to capture-mass support for its program. As explained by Liu Shao-ch’i in his 
famous report.to the Seventh National Congress of the Chinese Communist 


Party in 1945, the mass line is “a method of leadership” by which the Party’s 
` leading cadres are intimately linked with the broad mésses—s, “two-way, 
process between the Party and the masses” that combines “general appeals - 


with -individual guidance, The mass line, he continued, “enables our Party 


i: 
' 


. to adopt a titude and correct methods for leading the masses of the 
= It is a in which aims at establishing a correct relationship between | 


ur Part or nd individual leaders on the one hand and the 


masses of people they lead on the other.’ In the language of the Party Con- 


* The resoar on which this ardei is based was supported i in part by pits from the 
United States Educational Foundation in China and from the Social Science Research 
Council. Quotations from Chinese communist documents andi other materials are fre- 


quently employed in this article to explain the attitude of the high party leadership toward - 


the problem under review, without intending to imply that they are historically exact or 
substantively valid. 

1 Liu Shao-ch’i, Kuan-ytt hsiu-kat tang-chang ti pao-kao. [Report on the Amendment of 
Party Constitution] (reissued ; Hongkong, 1948), Ch. 2, pt. 4. 
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7 ra stitution, as revised June,11, 1945, on the basis of Liu’s report, the Party, as 
“the organized vanguard of the Chinese working-class,” must “always be alert 

to mobilize and organize the great masses” and “must endeavor to establish 
itself as the core of all revolutionary mass organizations. ” But without ab- 
dicating its responsibility for strong: ‘leadership, the Party must simultaneously 
“guard constantly against the danger of becoming isolated from the masses: 

and see to it that such incorrect tendencies as tailism; commandism, isola- 
tionism, bureaucratism and -warlordism, that estrange the Party from the 
masses, are prevented and liquidated.’” a & : 


The Mass Line and Cadre Practice. Mao Tse-tung rose i his present pre- 
emin ealistically understood what was required 


f> {o effect thè strongest possible organization of the Chinese in flexible 
and unstable political circumstanzes. Ever since the days of his early organiza- 


ae tional activity among the peasentry of Hunan Province, he has preached 
` tirelessly the doctrine that the Party must rely on the masses for its strength, 
that it must serve the needs of the masses, draw its inspiration from them, 

, and gear its political ideology and organizational tactics ‘to their responsive- 
ness.’ This approach was initially based on sound propaganda for party cadres: 
the Party could not recruit and discipline a core of essential cadres in a China 
where Marxist teachings were strange and unknown unless it could first fire 
its prospective workers with a sense of the mission of making life more tolerable 
for China’s multitudes. Thereafter, when such cadres had been recruited and 
had begun in the course of time to exercise de facto authority in border or 

. guerrilla base areas, Mao remained keenly alert to the danger that arrogant, 

inefficient, bureaucratic and otherwise inept conduct on the part of the cadres 

. might incur the hostility of the masses and undermine the structure he had.’ 
so carefully erected. The mass line policy of the Party, in its organizational 

' work among the masses, acquired the additional character of a strong weapon 
of the party leadership to mainta:n the internal discipline of a professional elite ` 
l dedicated to the principle of “democratic centralism.”t Mass_line activity 


r7 exemplifies the classic Marxist-Leninist precept on the “unification of theory 
wf ~ a H 


A General Introduction to the Parsy Constitution. 

_3 This theme is reflected in most of Mao’s essays, books, reports, and public state- 
ments, usually in protest against. doctrinaire attitudes that fail to reconcile Marxist- 
Leninist theories with the practical ‘experiences of the Chinese people: A clear theoretical 
explanation of the problem is founc in his Kai-tsao wo-men ti hetleh-het [Reform Our 
Learning] (May.19, 1941). A more specific condemnation of “subjective dogmatism” is 
developed in -his “On Practice,’ an essay ascribed to July, 1937, but generally ads 
known for the first time when “reissuad” on December 29, 1960, in an authoritative text. 
See Jen-min jih-pao [People’s Daily] (Peking), December 29, 1950. 

.4- During the anti-Japanese war, at a time when the KMT-CCP United Front had in 
fact been breached, the Party Politburo adopted two decisions reflecting this view: a de- 
cision-of July 1, 1941, on “The Strengthening of the Party,” and another of September 1, 

., 1942, on “Party Leadership and Relations between Various Organizations in Anti-Japa~- 

. nese ‘Resistance Bases.” For the texts of these decisions, which are basic in the organiza- 

4 tion and practice of the Party, see Cheng-féng wen-hsten [Documents on the Party Renova- 
tion Movement] (Hongkong, 1949), pp. 125-128 and 129-137, respeotively. _ 
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and er re For pany cadres, faithful iene to the cuttent mass line | 


na .. provides the best. i insurance against the purge: - 
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=- After the sweeping victories .of 1949-1950, the. problem: “of a de- a 


“mass-line of the Party became acute, Membership in the Party had grown from 
- 1,210,000 in April, 1945, to “more than 5,000,000” in mid-1950: 5 The swollen: 


~- 


> - ranks of the party-cadres now included recent recruits of ambiguous origin ‘and = 
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: questionable loyalty, ‘and the older cadres had, begun to manifest disquieting 
tendencies of arrogance and’ complacency. Screening devices and cadre training 
. “procedures had failed to keep pace with the requirements. of the new situation, 
precisely åt- the time when the.Party ‘would be exposed to the. most ‘strentious ` 
tests; Lit’ Shao-ch’i listed. the “correction of shortcomings and errors.in the. 
training of cadres’” among the principal “tasks” of the moment in his 1950 
. May Day address.. After referring to-the rapid growth i in party: ‘membership ` 
“andto the absorption of “large numbers of old. personnel- -to work in goverment: 
“institutions,” he declared: “We dre required to undertake large-scale’ training ~ 
work immediately, and first ofall the training of cadres. The main task will be 
-to review.our work and correct authoritarian styles of work and, — to 


correct. other mistakes and shortcomings. HE 


Patently, the situation invited a purge; and this Mao Pee in: his 
topical. report of June 6, 1950,:to.the Third Plenary Session of the (Seventh) ` 
‘Central Committee.’ 7 Henceforth; he declared, membership i in the Party: would. 
be exparided. with greater. care; the recruitment of new members in rural areas 
would be discontinued or substantially. curtailed; and measures would be taken . 


-both to expel present. ' ‘opportunist, elemente” and to prevent new -ones from ` 


‘entering the Party. He also called for a “large-scale ideological remoulding 


movement;’’ calculated (a) to raise the ideological and political level of: thè l 


‘| -party rank and file and cadres alike, (b) t overcome the mistakes- committed ` 
in party work, (ce). to ‘overcome ‘feelings of arrogance and self-satisfaction i in” 
those who think themselves: heroes” and (d)-to improve the relations between 
the Party: ‘and the masses by overcoming “bureaucratism and commandism, a 
Finaly, as & more specific. guide, he directed the ‘ “resolute Observance of a: 
recent series ‘of Central Committee’ organizational directives. Two of these 


: dealt direttly with mass-line problems: the. resolution of March 25, 1950, on 


i où “Encouraging. Criticism and: Self-Criticism in eae and Périodicals. my 


Fn 


_ “Consolidating and Strengthening the Relationships between Communist.. 
Party Members and- the Non-Party Masses,” and the one of “April 19; 1950; 


T 


~ ~ 


8 Jeri-min jih-pao, Juyi, 1950. eat “ar ! 


Mie X “4 Address at-the Cadre Meeting Celebrating the May 1 1 Labor Day i in Poking, Hsin-hua 


* yileh-pao. [New China Monthly], Vol.2, -no. 1, pp. 5-10 (May, 1950); English translation i in 
People’s China, Supplement to Vol. 1, no. 10, pp. 8-10 (May 16, 1950). - 
1 “Struggle for a Basic: ‘Improvement i in the Financial and Eoonomis Situation of the 


t 
} 


` Country,” ‘Hein-hua ytleh-pao, Vol. 2, no. 3, pp. 487-488 (July,1960) ; English translation $ 


"in People's China, -Vol. 2,. no. 1, pp. ‘4-6 (July. 1, 1950). - 


Nos Text in Hein-hua Taug-yeh cer hauan [New China: Leaflet no. 58 (Shanghai, April 
~ 1950). i, `. , : > 
i ` oid., no; 66 (May, ee Ce eS 
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z In keeping with the same trend, the Central Committee subsequently promul- 


Y 


; ae, ea 
4 


gated, on January 1, 1951, a “Decision on the Establishment, throughout the , 


; Party, of a Propaganda Network for the Masses.’’!° : 


_ Strengthening the Links with the Masses. The Central Committee resolution 
of March,25, 1950, resorted to the standard device of “Teissuing” two classic 
statements of mass line policy as refreshers for indoctrination purposes—one, 
a three paragraph excerpt from Stalin’s address of February 19, 1933, to the 
First All-Soviet Collective Farms Representatives’ Conference; the other, a 
paragraph extracted from Mao Tse-tung’s address of November 21, 1941, to . 


` the Shensi-Kansu-Ninghsia Border Area Representatives’ Conference. The 


resolution castigated party members guilt ‘in their relations with 


non-party masses, and ci embers who due pride in their 


Seis ae OL ime reyolutjonarjeg”—condemninig the “isolationist” attitudes 
of both for faili j = masses and other “democratie” 
elements. All members were exhorted to study the reissued texts in order ‘‘to 
control their behavior, to overcome defects in relationships between party 
members and non-party elements, and to strengthen [these relationships].” 
This particular resolution, in fact, was the signal for a special campaign by 
Unitéd Front workers to gain the confidence of the cooperating minor parties, 
a campaign that continued through the fall of 1950. - 3 

. Criticism and Self-criticism in the Press. The Central Committee resolution 
of April 19, 1950, made mass line problems the theme of a renewed campaign 
of criticism and self-criticism on the part of all elements of tlie Chinese press. 
The directive struck at the “isolationist’’ policy of the party press that had 
discouraged the non-party masses from participating actively in the work of 
“criticizing” defects in party work and public administration generally, and 
proceeded to observe: “If the mistakes and defects in the work of our Party 
and the People’s Government, and in economic institutions as well as all mass 
organizations, cannot be publicly and currently criticized and self-criticized 
both within the Party and by the general public, we will then be severely © 
poisoned by ‘bureaucratism’ and will fail in our mission to construct a new 
China.” The Central Committee therefore “definitely resolved that criticism 
and self-criticism of all mistakes and defects in administration will be encour- 
aged in all public meetings, among the masses of the people, and especially in 
the newspapers and periodicals.” Moreover, “party members, especially the 
cadres, should be trained to appreciate that criticism and self-criticism in 











_ newspapers and periodicals are necessary methods for strengthening the rela- 


tions between the Party and the popular masses. .ẹ and that the popular 
masses will be awakened and encouraged if they can feel free to express their 
criticisms And proposals to the Party and the People’s Government in the 
newspapers and periodicals.” This clever directive thus sought to enlist the 
services of the general public as watchdogs of the party cadres—in the interests 
of inner party discipline as well as for the curbing of “isolationism” and ‘‘bu- 


10 New China News Agency, Peking release, January 1, 1951. 
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reaucratism” in the conduct of party and public functionaries. In. response, 
throughout the summer and fall of 1950 the Chinese press opened its pages 
in a nationwide campaign of criticism and self-criticism, printing countless 
letters from the general public pointing to mistakes committed by erring party 


cadres in their daily work, and devoting editorial space to the public reprimand ` 


of individual party workers." 
Propaganda Organization and the Mass Line. Despite the notorna output 
of propaganda in Communist China, the Central Committee decision of Janu- 


ary 1, 1951, condemned as a “principal weakness of the Party’s propaganda. 


a for -the masses [the failure] to establish a regular system of propa- 
ganda ...and to subject this work to the systematic guidance and control 
of various levels of party organizations”! The directive continued: “One of the 
inborh duties of a Communist lies.in the incessant effort to carry out propa- 
ganda among the people so as to educate them, to wage relentless war against 


all reactionary and mistaken conceptions and principles, and to promote as. 
well as raise the political consciousness of the masses. The lack of a regular 


and well-organized system of propaganda devoted to the people shall in- 
evitably ... prevent the strengthening of the ties of relationship between the 
Party and the people, and obstruct the Party’s attempt to surmount the 
deviations of commandism and bureaucratism....:’ Without in any way 
restricting the existing obligation. of all party members to engage in general 
propaganda work, the directive provided for the establishment of networks 


. of “propaganda officers’’——one in every party cell—and “reporting officers” at 


higher levels. Under stricter control, propaganda activity among the masses 
was to be conducted in accordance with approved “fixed activity programs.” 

Among their other duties, the propaganda officers are to maintain constant 
public contact so that they can “‘assist the Party in the choice of propaganda 
matter and methods appropriate for different periods of time.” Propaganda 
officers’ meetings are to “formulate a proper division of labor between the 
Party, the Youth League, the trade unions, the peasants’ associations, the 
‘cooperatives,’”’ and the other Saty controled mass organizations that have 
mushroomed in Communist China during the past two years. In the end, no 
mass element is to. be left untouched in the new propaganda drive, because 
“In all propaganda movements of a mass nature, it behooves party organiza- 
tions to cooperate with various democratic parties and groups and people’s 


organizations, as well as to organize the working personnel of people’s govern- ` 


x 
”~. 


} 


t 


- ments, the People’s Liberation Army, cultural circles, educational circles and ~ 


art circles to take part in the work.” Even the reporting officere are to undertake 


u This campaign resembled familiar campaigns in the Soviet Union, and was in part 
inspired by the reissue of Soviet documents dealing with criticism and eelf-criticiam. It was 
characterized by the most fulsome adoration and praise of Chairman Mao, the high-party 
leaders, and the policies of the Central People’s Government. “Criticism and self-criti- 
cism,” of course, did not extend to a critical reéxamination ot current official policies and 
. programe. 
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the public function of’ rendering “political reports to the mass meetings or - 
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l C representatives’ meetings of urban or rural people, at least once every two 


= months’—thus providing a popular channel for applying the method of 


criticism and self-criticism to the work of the propaganda officers. 
In its leading editorial supporting the directive; the People’s Daily reiterated 


‘the main point and purpose: “We depend upon the building up. of direct 
- - relationships between the leadership of the Party and the masses of the people. 


It is imperative for the Communists to keep in incessant touch with the masses 


‘in order to gain invincible might.” Systematic. propaganda, in this respect, 
18 & two-way street, deriving impetus and effectiveness from the transmission 


of mass enthusiasm to the responsible propaganda agencies of the Party. But 


by being blanketed into the party propaganda apparatus, the “various demo- 


cratic parties and groups” may find that any vestige of independent opinion 


‘which might have remained to them is likely to disappear. 


L] 
r , 
} a 


The five principal sins against the Party’s mass line are enumerated in the 


. Party Constitution as “‘tailism,’ “commandism,” “isolationism,” “bureau- 


cratism,” and “warlordism.”’* Unless corrected and controlled, each of these 
is an offensive deviation from approved party conduct likely to “estrange” the 
Party from the masses. Much of the present cadre training program centers 
upon the analysis of these evils and theif avoidance as practical phenomena in | 
party work.. They will-be considered here as a basis for evaluating specific 
problems that arise in the course of maintaining a uniform mass line at dif- 
ferent- levels of the party hierarchy; discussion of these will also reveal the 
irregularities in party discipline snd.administration that undermine the central 
authority and menace the security of the regime. 






are made evident. Party 
workers must not seek to appease the masses or to win cheap popularity for 


‘themselves by yielding to the temptation of softening the substantive or 


tactical line of the high party command. According to the situation, tailism 


“may be an error of right or left deviationists; but in either case, Mao has 


characterized the struggle agairst tailism as “a necessary condition for the 


_ successful solution of the tasks which face our Party and the Chinese people.” 


In Mao’s judgment, Chen Tu-hsiu had’ been guilty of a rightist form of 


- ‘tailism reflecting “bourgeois reformism”’ when, in the critical days of 1927, . 


he underestimated. the- capacity of the Chinese peasantry to respond to ike 


13 “An Important Link in Closely Uniting the Party with the M asses, ” Ten-min jih-pao, 
January 3, 1951. ' 
13 General Introduction. Mao Tsætung, in Part 5 of Lun lien-ho dee [Coalition 
Government] (April 24, 1945), listed Tour supplementary “sins”: “dogmatism,” empiri- 
cism,” “sectarianism” (or “factionalism”) and “arrogance,” __ 
_ “4 Mao Tse-tung, “Tasks of the National Anti-J apanese Front in China,” Address to a 


‘Cadre Conference in Shensi Province. May 3-7, 1937, as given in Communist I TEOT 


Vol. E p. 828 (New York, an 1987). ; 
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i issue W88- -presented specifically in 1947-1948, in relation to. 


* 


X 


l “ organizational leadership of the Party and endorsed an “opportunistic” rap- 
_-' prochement with the. Kuomintang.” Later, during the civil war “period of 
` 1946-1949, tailism was primarily the offense of left deviationists among party 
'. ” workers‘in rural-areas when they ‘acceded to the extreme demands of the 


| péeasantry, for land redistribution—thus advancing the social reyclution beyond 
the: 






hi arty leadership. The 
e status of the 
“middle peasants” under the land reform program of October 10, 1947. 


en considere ctically feasib 


~ Although the tactic of the Central Committee was to “win over” the sniddle. 
‘peasantry by preserving: the lands of even well-to-do middle peasants against 
-the demands of the poor peasants for a share of their properties, working cadres 


werg often found to follow .the path’ of least resistance by .acceding to the 


pressures brought by poor peasants. Mao Tse-tung publicly condemned this 
error a8.follows, in his April 1, 1948, review of the errors of a Land Committee - ~ 


Secretariat. Conferenco:: “Clear analysis i is lacking in coping with the problem 
of the people’s requests by generally adopting the slogan ‘It shall be done in 


-- whatever way the people wish it to be done.’ Concerning this latter problem 


and that of the relationships between the Party and the people, it should be 


understood that any suggestions of the people that are correct should be 


N d o: 
A K 


-- appreciated by the Party: leading the, people in accordance. with existing con- ` 


Fa 


- ditions, while those which sre incorrect should be. rectified by educating the 
people. The Secretariat\Confererice has only stressed the point that the Party 


has put into’ ‘effect thé suggestions of the ‘people and has overlooked the point: 
sihat the Party faust also educate and lead the people.’"* In a word, whether - 
- the people’s demands’are “correct” is to be determined, by their, conformity 


with high party policy; when the’ demands are “incorrect,” party cadres’ are 
responsible for leading the masses to accept the party policy by poaravon 


‘and.explanation. . 
Similar leftist tailism is evident in other fields when party ondes nanai ona 
i yield to the demands of industrial workers for equal wages, or precipitately - : 
- turn over.the management of industrial establishments to workers’ committees. - - 


_ At a time when the peasants demanded the confiscation.and redistribution: — 
` of the capital equipment used by a landlord in operating a. coal pit on his 


| Program of 1949). ‘Therefore party cadres must be alert to cope with peasant 


ignorance; they “must persuade the peasants to understand the advantages of 
having the coal pits in existence intact, and that if dispersed the coal pits will 


‘be ruined and they themselves ‘will have no coal to burn. This would hinder 


the economi¢ development of the liberated areas. 17 


a Idem. i ° : 


` | 8 Peat Chin-But kan-pu huii shangi chiang-hua [Address to ihe Cadre M eting of the 


Shansi-Sutyuan Border Area] (Hongkong, 1948). 


‘. Jen Pi-shih, Address to the Northwest People’s Liberation Army Front Committee, © 


January 12, 1948; North Shensi Radio, April. 18, 1948. 


r 


h 


. = property, Jen Pi-shih once pointed out that to grant the demand would. | 
- -violate the basic policy toward small-scale industry outlined in Mao Tse-tung’s 
‘speech of December 25; 1947 (and subsequently incorporated inic the Common 
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Similarly, for political reasons the Party has found it necessary to condemn 

g those cadres who, yielding to local pressures, engage in “indiscriminate best- 
ings, indiscriminate arrests, indiscriminate killings‘and the use of torture”’—. 

_ particularly against landlord elements capable of being “won over.” The 
peasants need to be made to realise that “unorganized and undisciplined” 
action can no longer be tolerated once the people’s government has set up 
regular procedures for legally administering punishment to those whose conduct 
merits rough treatment.!® Yet the working cadre must not err in the other 
direction: he must not confuse the regime’s “policy of magnanimity” with a 
policy of “boundless magnanimity”’ if the effect would mitigate the punishment 

of irreconcilable reactionaries or counterrevolutionaries. “Education [alone] is 

not omnipotent” in the reform of “bad characters.’’}® 

Commandism. Judging from the persistent and repetitive attack waged on 

\ “commandism” in 1960, this is tke most common offense of the party bureau- 
~. erat. In its primary facet, “‘commandism’’° has been defined as “‘the practice 
of attempting to carry out party or governmental work merely by issuing 
orders or merely by making use of the administrative machinery without 
taking the trouble to mobilize, organize, educate, and convince the masses, ”?! 

In an important secondary facet, “merely enforcing orders” of the higher 
authorities in a perfunctory or urimaginative manner has been considered by 

Liu Shao-ch’i as “the most fatal among our mistakes.”™ While acknowledging 
that cadres are called upon by higher authorities to discharge many varied 
tasks, Liu emphasized that they should nevertheless “take the trouble” to 
perform each of them in the light >f the general policies of the state and Party. 
Too many cadres “adopt a crude manner of work, taking no heed of the actual 
situation [in their respective jurisdictions] and its possibilities, unwilling to 
consult the local people humbly but simply fulfilling the tasks. The result is 

> that tasks have been fulfilled, but the people have suffered losses which were 


18 ‘A leading editorial in Chteh-fang jih-pao [Liberation Daily] (Shanghai), January 80’ 
1950, was devoted to this problem. 

19 “Rectify Thoroughly the Deviation of Misinterpreting the ‘Policy of Megnanim- 
ity, ” leading editorial of Jen-min jth-p20, December 28, 1950. This “rightist deviation” in 
dealing with counterrevolutionary elements was also condemned by Lo Jui-ch’ing, 
Minister of Public Security of the Certral People’s Government, in his Report for 1950 
(tbid., Jani, 1951). ` 

An astonishing attempt to link the ‘mass line’ with the present blood-letting i in Com- 
munist China was made in apparent earnestness by P’eng Ch’en, a party Politburo 
member and vice-chairman of the central government’s Political and Legal Affairs Com- 
mittee, in an official report on the new “Regulations for the Punishment of Counter- 
revolutionaries,” adopted by the Centra} People’s Government Council on February 20, 
1951. P’eng insisted that “the misteken practice of excessive magnanimity’’ in the 
punishment of counterrevolutionaries had “aroused the dissatisfaction of various classes 
of people,” and that the new regulations had been drafted in direct compliance with 
populer demands that ‘‘eriemies of the people” be more sternly punished! (New China 
News Agency, Peking release, Feb. 21, 1951). A 

20 Ming-ling chu-t, also variously jednalated as “authoritarianism,” “orderism,” and 
“dictatorialism.” - ` 

3! New China News ic note in People’s China, Vol. 2, no. 1,- p. 8 (July 1, 1950). 

4 May Day Address, 1950, cited above, n. 8. 
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mel avoidable. Such simple EE of orders i is quite serious in the’ 
work of levying public grain, collecting taxes, and selling Victory Bonds, and 
it has aroused the dissatisfaction of many persons. If this is not daroie d: we 
shall be estranged from the masses.” 

Conceptually, commandism may be considered as an abies practice that 
slows down the intricate machinery of “democratic eentralism” and leads to 


N- 


the imperfect transmission and unfaithful. reflection of the central purpose to ~ 


the lower administrative levels. Typical results may be imagined from the 
nature of the problem.: Local or intermediate administrative action may dis- 
credit the benevolent pretensions of the party High command in the eyes-of 
_ the general public if those responsible for enforcing directives conduct them- 
selves as petty dictators. Or the failure of working cadres to adapt their 
interpretations and methods to the full spirit and intent of central directives 


may be conducive to a lack of uniform enforcement: and may even, if not” ; 


controlled, lead to specific local implementations that actually defeat the 
_ central purpose. Problems of this type have been. seriously attacked by party 


leaders over a period of years. They influenced the Central Committee in its . 


decision of. July 1, 1941;% and the “ideological remoulding’’ movement of 
1950-1951 took the correction of such abuses-as its principal theme. A directive 
of the Hast China Branch Bureau of the Central Committee of May 20, 1950, 
assailed the improper conduct of old and new party cadres, reciting selene 
of egotism and complacency, of exploitation of the masses and corruption, and 


` of action that “destroyed the prestige of, and confidence in, the Party.” The 


campaign against commandism today has been enlarged to embrace nearly 
every form of party or public administrative action, and in certain areas has 
already led to a rigorous purge of undesirable party elemerts. 

' A leading editorial in the People’s Daily tied the problem of commandism 
directly to the party mass line with the following remarks: “Our old cadres 
take pridé in their achievements and slight the masses. ... Among the new 
party members and cadres, many are still under the effects of the work attitude 
of the Kuomintang, and do not understand correctly the pursuit of the mass 
line, and adopt the evil attitude of commandism in dealing with the masses, 
leading to a mess being made in the implementation of many correct policies 
which ċare for the interests of the masses.” Instead, then, of “issuing commands 


forcibly to the masses,” or of adopting “simple and crude methods of forcing 


the masses to accept what they cannot accept,” the lower cadres must humbly 
` mobilize the masses and patiently explain to them why they should volin- 
tarily and cooperatively conform to the policies of Party and government.” 
=- Cadres must attend properly “to the basic task of education and explanation 

of policies, so that on the basis of the awakening and spontaneous desire of the 
masses, they will be able at all times to respond to our call and contribute 
to the common completion of our pressing tasks.” Naturally, “forcible 


s Cited above, n. 4. o {s Chish-fang jih-pao, July 1, 1950. 
% ‘Resgolutely Oppose ‘Commandism,’” September 14, 1950. 
a Ibid. 
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-methods may, and should, be exapléyed” against the “illegal aotivities of a 
minority who violate the interests of the majority’—i.e., against the reaction- 
ary or counterrevolutionary ‘social elements that. refuse to conform to the 
people's democratic dictatorship.?” But it cannot be assumed that the broad 
‘masses would knowingly wish to resist; “the laws and orders-of the People’s 
Government represent: and protect the interests of the absolute majority of 


people,’ according to the basic assumption of the paternalistic dictatorship. - 


Therefore, since all cadres must ‘dedicate themselves to the enforcement of 


—_ 


. policies, the proper method is for them “to undertake the arduous task of - 


educating the masses, winning over the masses by- a and attending 
_ to their tasks by’ adhering to the mass line.” 


ʻ wi 


_ of. older cadres in ‘ ‘thought and action,’ indoctrination in class analysis and 
~ organizational methods for newer cadres, and, for all-cadres, a rigorous study 
\ of central laws and directives ‘and ani intensified exposure to the method of 

criticism and self-criticism. Effective education of the cadres “should also 


result in more effective discipline.’’* This approach is extremely significant. . 


as a matter of administrative technique, showing unusual sensitiveness to the 


dilemma ofthe working cadre anc his tendency to find the easy way of dodging . 
the burden of. work imposed by the unending stream of directives. And as`a `` 


matter of policy, the campaign against commandism has international reper- 
cussions, since it-is basically designed to insure the continued hegemony of the 
Chinese Communist Party and a maas line which, if successful, greatly inhibits 
the possibilities for’counterrevolutionary or other ‘hostile undercover action. 
Practicality is the keynote. Instead of sitting in his office and issuing direc- 
tives and mandates to the masses, the lowér cadre must go out to the masses 
in the towns and villages. He must initiate and conduct an-incessant round of 
‘public meetings, demonstrations, and open forums, invite the masses to ask 


oN a 


( ness for the action prescribed, and in the process discover and isolate thë ele- 
“. ments harboring rebellious ideas. Yet despite the emphasis on drawing the 
"masses along, the mass line remains a tactic for leaders, not followers: “Opposi- 


To correct commandism, cadre training must T renewed instruction 


¿ questions which he is prepared to answer, determine the degree of mass-eager- 


tion to, and the overcoming of, commandism must not be accompanied by | 


. the sponsoring of tailism, which „permits the masses to follow their own course 
of action without proper leaderskip. We must assuredly propad to undertake 
correctly the: leadership of the masses. i o 


” See H. A. Steiner, “People’s eases Dictetorenipe in Chin,” Western Political 


, Quarterly, Vol. 3, esp. pp. 38—40 (Mar., 1950). 
8 “Resolutely Oppose ‘Commandism.’” 
‘ 2 East China Directive, May 20, 1950, cited poo n. 24. The directive continues with 
a highly detailed statement’ of the euenonlae organization and content of the retraining 
‘movement. According to later official slaims, over 350,000 ‘cadres were exposed to general 


_ ,,addition to 176,000 cadres ‘given ideological ‘training in connection with preparations for 
J . agrarian reform g ew aa News eae Spanghat release, Mar. 10, 1951). 
\ 30 Thid. È 


~ 


ideological retraining in the East China area between August and November, 1950, in ` 
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OI slater: Isolationism, or a “closed- door Boley, » consists in conducting” 
‘party. affairs i in a vacuum that neglects the tactical value of enlisting general 
public ‘participation in’ the formation and execution of’ party policy. . This 


; a issespecially difficult to control in.a party whose members must. 


- Batisfy - special admission requirements and observe tight discipline, and.who 


"are taught that they form the militant and organized: “vanguard of the prole- | 
_ tariat.” Yet ina “coalition” type of political ‘relationship, in a ‘pre-socialist 
‘stage of “people’s democracy,” uncontrolled isolationism would. estrange the 


- Party from the masses in general and also alienate the leaders of -friendly,. 
. cooperative non-communist parties. Therefore, Mao Tse-tung has admonished 


wf 


~ 


Ys 


Party members ‘‘to learn to love thè people, to. listen to them carefully, to-mix | 


: with instead of overriding them, to develop. and raise the consciousness ofthe -. - 
"masses with due consideration to their intelligence, and to help them if they. . 
- are willing to organize themselves gradually. -for the necessary struggles.” ” 


: 7 = From the early days of the anti-J apanese -war and the- United Front, Mao 


’ has persistently worked to ‘associate non-party elements with the work of the- 
'- Party, aspiring both to supplement the party. cadres in guerrilla base areas and ~ 
to prevent abuse of special privileges by party cadres. In 1938, for example, he. 


` directed the Party to-employ. non-party cadres in situations where they were 


_| willing to-undertake projects in common and where the Party should exploit C 


the “genius, ability and aggressiveness” of useful talent. The brilliant results 


: _ of. this -policy encouraged Mao to bring non-communist “third” parties and 


independents into the organisation of the Central People: 8 Government in i 


1949-1950. --. l 
In 1948, however, the problem WAS ARTY in a different light, Mao was- hen 


: intent on & purge of party cadres working on the critical policy of land reform. 


‘A significant Central Committee directive of February 22, 1948, stipulated E 
‘that the “soundest method” of achieving that aim was to invite the “masses. 
. outside the Party to participate in party meetings to examine party members 


“and cadres i in common.?’* This attitude “was designed to focus the dissatis- 
faction of the peasantry “on. party toembers and cadres who use their poli- 


tical positions to commit evil-acts and ‘usurp the fruits of agrarian reform.’ 


4 t 
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The directive specified that in all but the very recently “‘libèrated” areas, “all 


">. party, cells ahould be made, public: All meetings of all party. cells to discuss 
' problems concerning. the interésts of the masses, including. party meetings for- - 


criticism and review, should -be open to the non-party “masses. Secret meet- . 


port,” Mag Tse-tung strongly endorsed this — in his address of a 1, 


81 Coalition Government, Pt. 5. 


ings are prohibited so that feelings of mystery_of the masses toward the party. - 
ae organization can. be removed, ‘and so that all party phenomena, good or | 
_ bad, can be displayed to the masses for their information and criticism or sup- 


än Lin hsin chieh-tuan [On the New Stage! fase to the Sixth’ Enlarged Plenar y a 


. Session of the [Sixth] Central. Committee, Oct. 12, 1938); Ch. 7.. 
2° B Toxt-in I-chiu-ssu-ch't nien i-lai Chung-kuo Kung-ch’an-tang chung-yao wen-hsten chi, 


[Z portant Documents of the Chinese Communist Party since 1947] (Hongkong, 1949), p. 62, - 
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1948, to.the Shansi-Suiyuan aoe: ‘You have cartier “enabled the non-party 
masses to participate in party cell meetings and to develop criticism and self- 
criticism. The symptoms of impure- qualities or actions in party organizations 
should be speedily rectified'in order to maintain a close relationship between the 
Party and the people.’’™ 

. In this particular respect, the 1948 line appears to have ended with the com- 
pletion of the purge. But in 195), and for substantially the same reasons, the 
opening of party meetings to non-party elements again became fashionable. 
The Central Committee directive of April 21, 1950, 3 snecified that “criticism 


and self-criticism” should be precticed widely i in public meetings at all levels. 


The retraining directives thereafter adopted by the Central Committee’s re- 
gional branch bureaus® specified that selected lower-level cadres should be as- 
sembled at special training schools. Upon completion of the course, they were 
instructed to return to their origmal posts and then convene party cell meetings 
“to which the non-party masses should be invited.’ * As part of the ‘“‘eriticism 
and self-criticism” in these meetings, the “proposals and criticisms emanating 
from representatives of the masses should be welcomed; -their correct proposals 
and criticisms should be accepted and appreciated. Where incorrect proposals 
and criticisms are offered . . . errors should be explained in a spirit of good will. 

In particular, appropriate dobok on and apology should þe extended to those 
who haye been besten, imprisored, or reprimanded by mistake. This will im- 
prove the relations between the cadres and the non-party masses.” It would 
also expand the “ideological rexoulding movement” to include all elements in 
the population. 

In consequence, party meetirgs appear to have been opened to the public 
more extensively than in the “purification” movement of 1948.38 The substan- 
tive results are difficult to appraise in concrete terms. Yet this technique had 
spectacular effects in stimulating popular response to government policies di- 
rected against American “imper‘alist aggression” in‘Korea. The four-point pro- 
gram of “Resist America, Aid Kcrea, Defend Our Homes, Protect Our Country” 
was maintained with multi-party support during 1950-1951. The campaign to 
recruit “volunteers” for Korean service, intensified when United Nations forces 
moved north of the 38th Parallel in October, 1950, was waged by party organs 
with the constant participation of non-party elements, and the principal prop- 


u“ Cited above, n. 16. 

% Cited above, n. 8. 

3 Directives of the East China, South-Central, Northwest, Southwest, Northeast and 
North China branch bureaus of tha Central Committee are summarized in Chieh-fang 
jih-pao, July 2, 1950. 

37 East China Branch Bureau Directive of May 20, 1950, cited above, n. 24, 

33 Typical reports of non-partr participation in’ party meetings emanated from 
Shanghai (Shanghai Radio, May 16, 1950), North Anhwei (Shanghai Radio, July 17, 1950), 
and Chungking (Chungking Radio, July 22, 1950). Supplemental directives governing the 
procedure of opening party meetimgs to non-party elements were also issued by local 
party organs, as was illustrated by the June 20, 1950, directive of the Secretary of the 
Chungking Party Committee (Chungking Radio, July 18, 1950). ` 
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rere instrument of the ere campaign was the joint darain of 


all “democratic” parties issued on November 4, 1950. In addition, the break- 
‘ down of isolationism ‘within the Party has had the all-important political effect 
of obliterating differences between ‘ ‘party” and “government” activity, in Red 


China and, by depriving independent party groups of any reason for their fur- 


ther existence, of thus preparing for the transition to the socialist society. 

_ Bureaucratism. Commandism in 1950-1951 was considered a phenomenon af- 
fecting chiefly the lower level party bureaucrats who proved inept in their 
-direct public relations. ‘“‘Bureaucratism” is a phenomenon common to “paper- 
pushers” at all levels. Liu Shao-ch’i described it as the tendency of working 
cadres to lack “a sense of responsibility to the people and the Party,” direct- 
ing his attack to office-loafers who failed to conduct. investigations into serious 


administrative problems and cadres who “became corrupt and degenerate and, 
lorded it over the people” or who conducted their work in a perfunctory spirit. >. ` 


The current intensive anti-bureaucratism campaign is being waged concur- 
rently with the related campaign against commandism: special training meth- 
- ods have been prescribed and erring bureaucrats have been either held up to 
public scorn in the -party press or removed from Office.‘® Publicity bas been 
_ given to such improper examples of bureaucratic conduct as arose during the 
campaign to collect signatures for the Stockholm “peace petition’”—cases in 
which. signatures were taken from babes-in-arms and over-aggressive bureau- 
¿rats exacted signatures from peasants under the threat of refusing them a share 
of the land during land reform, as well as the special case of the cadre who was 
- chastised for inventing his own imaginative slogan: ‘‘Only through the use of 
atomic weapons can peace be achieved!’ Eventually, as was inevitable, those 
, bureaucrats who had been assigned responsibilities for conducting the “‘ideo- 
‘logical remoulding”’ movement themselves came under fire for bureaucratic 
tendencies shown in that work !** 


Warlordism. The offense of ‘“‘warlordism”’ consists in failure to appreciate 'the’ 


proper importance. and. responsibility of People’s Liberation. Army leaders for 
maintaining close links with the masses. This type of conduct appears less 
serious at present than the aberrations previously mentioned. Nevertheless, 
on December 22, 1950, the State Administration Council of the Central People’s 


Government and the Political Department of the People’s Revolutionary Mili- ac 


tary. Council issued a joint directive reminding troops that the army was “an 


important guarantee for the democratic dictatorship” and that “they should 
not only set examples in observing the law but also in carrying out policies. . 


They should also recognize that the People’s Liberation Army must at all’ 


times be closely united with the broad masses and protect their interests. . 


$9 Op. Git. above, n. 1. 


40 Throughout August-September, 1950, the columns of Jen-min jih-pao (Peking) and . 


. Chieh-fang jth-pao (Shanghai) were’ intermittently filed with reports on this campaign. 
“| Chungking Radio, July 25, 1950. 
a Shanghai Radio, September 11, 1960, pored several such irregularities among 
party bureaucrats in 1 Shanghai and Hangehow. 
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Aroen, smug solf-antisfaction and the: love of see life with no sal to 
“ fight should all be done away with. All acts against the interests of the people 


and in violation of mass discipline must be seriously scrutinized and rectified.” - 


This would serve to illustrate that no sector of party or other, public activity, ` 
- civil or military, can escape the controlling force of the mass line of the Chinese 


Communist Party. 


It 


Mass line tactics are not uniqte to the Communist Party in China, but con- 


form to the general line of all Marxist-Leninist parties.“ The mass line tactics 
of the Communist Party in China, however, are specially flavored “by politi- 


- cal and security. considerations inherent in the currently fluid Chinese situation. 


While mass line tactics are specifically. calculated to close the political gaps on 


the home front, their ramificatiors extend to the whole realm of public policy—" 


$ 


including propaganda, internal party affairs, domestic administrative prac- , 


ticés, relations with “third” parties, and foreign policy. 

In my judgment, American: prass coverage and editorial treatment of’ recent 
events in China reflect an unfortunate tendency to interpret strong action as 
evidence of weakness. Actually, mass executions of “reactionaries? and of- 
‘ficial condemnations of irregularities in communist party practice stem from 
the same political source:.the calculated determination of the regime to pro- 
tect itself against controllable phenomena likely to undermine its. power— 
whether these be counterrevolutionary activities of enemies of the regime or 
the blundering or inept actions-of its own administrators. This, it may be 


argued with some cogency, is evidence of strength and power, rather than of © 


weakness and uncertainty. - 


This judgment on present facts is, of course, not a Sradiotion that the re- | 


gime will actually succeed in its demas objective of capturing the allegiance 


of the Chinese masses. Obviously, the party high command is not infallible, and 


mass line tactics are no absolute guarantee against erroneous judgments. Ít 


seems clear, for example, that the Korean military adventure was partly de- 


_ signed, to consolidate mass loyalzies in support of a regime that undertook to 


f 


èr 
` 
` 

. 


“defend China” against “imperialist aggression.” The prestige of the regime 
_might well :be shaken if future events demonstrate that the adventuresome 
policy miscalculated the capacity and determination of the United Nations. 
Even then, however, the final question of whether this would destroy the re- 
gime; would turn largely on, the a Diebuy o flexible mass line tactics in 
the new situation. 


Certainly the Chinese Politburo; i in pursuing mass line tactics, gives evidence - 


that it understands the actual and potential sources of danger to its program 


and authority. In such matters as agrarian elor policy, it has shown itself - 


a New China News Agency, Poking release, December 23, 1950. l 
“ See, for example, Stalin, Foundcitons of Leninism (1924) and his réport on the inter- 


national situation (1927), as ‘quoted : în E. Burns, Handbook of Maraem (London, 1935), - 


p. 909. 
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fully RA of subordinating Toerako social considerations to political neces- 
sities judged to be more urgent. It hás a masterful comprehension of the power 
of organization to capture a mass following—if not to elicit an affirmative mass 
enthusiasm—and to deny counterrevolutionary elements a capacity. for sus- 


_ tained effort. It understands that “democratic centralism” cannot operate suc- 
7 cessfully unless solutions are found for a host of practical administrative prob- 


Jems. It can blend “rewards. and.punishments,” persuasion and force, into. 
_ patterns of mass ‘line action that are extremely flexible and delicately respon- 
_, sive to direction. To say that these tactics may enable the regime to consolidate 


its position is not, of course, to say that the substantive policies of the regime| 


‘are ethically valid.or éntirely consistent with the best interests of the Chinese 


. . people. But such considerations ‘as these are not. nearly so relevant in a total- 
itarian environment as they might be in democratic societies; and they do not . 


justify the hopeful-sentiment that the regime will- collapse merely from an ac- 


 "@umulation of careless miscalculations of the temper of the Chinese people. 
Mass line tactics are rooted in the OA ng organization is stronger than ` 


ideas. 


al 


A further caveat to.the Western liberal may aise be in order. The mass m 
of “loving the péople, serving them, and learning from them” may, because it- ' 


fails to: describe an objective fact; be too casually dismissed as a line of prop- 
agandist sophistry. Certainly the mass line does have a high propaganda. con- 


tent, but the Marxist-Leninist can no more separate action from’ propaganda. 


than action from theory. Precisely because mass line tactics dcvetail so neatly 


into the basic patterns of Marxist-Leninist ideology, they afford a most sig- ` 


“nificant insight into the working of the communist mind. When mass line tac- 


_ tics are examined from the liberal democratic point of view, they have many. 


apparent inconsistenciés; but these disappear when examined from the inter- 


‘nal point of view of Marxist-Leninist dogmas and assumptions. While Marxist- z 


Leninist mass line tactics palpably violate the tenets of a liberal democracy, 


_- -they still supply the essential key for understanding how it is that Communist — 
_ parties burgeon and swell in influence among the peoples of-Asia, whose knowl- 


edge of democracy is so slight that-they are unable to perceive the differences 


~~ between democracy and mass line totalitarianism. In this sense, a Marxist- 
Leninist mass line whose political potentialities are ignored constitutes one of 


_ the greatest challenges to the democratic way of life. 
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THE AMENDING POWER OF. THE CANADIAN 
PARLIAMENT- A i 


WILLIAM 8. LIVINGSTON. 
| University of Texas 
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The enactment iby the Imperial. Parliament at Westminster of the. British 
North America (No. 2) Act, 1949,‘ raises again the complex and difficult problem 
of the nature of the amending process in the eldest of the British dominions. 
From the begirining this process kas been surroundeéd with a cértain mysterious 
imprecision, deriving from the fact that Canada’s basic constitutional statute— 
the British North America Act, 1857*—contained no provision for its own amend- 
ment. In other words, until 1946 there was no clause:in the constitution set- 
ting out a procedure whereby its own provisions might be legally changed.’ 


‘Hence through the long years all amendments have had to be made by the Par- 


lament at Westminster which enacted the original statute—a necessity that 
has produced all sorts of difficuli problems for students of constitutional law 
in both Canada and the United Kingdom.‘ It has'long been settled practice 
that the Imperial Parliament will enact -whatever amendments are requested 
by the appropriate authorities in ‘ Canada, but a question remains as to which are 
the appropriate authorities. It seems now to be settled, after considerable 
controversy, that the executive government, acting alone, may not make such 
a request; practice requires a joint address by the two houses of Parliament. 
But is it necessary for the Dominion authorities to. consult with the provinces 
before going to London with this request or may the Dominion do this by itself? 
If consultation is conceived to be necessary, must all the provinces be consulted? _ 
And if so, is it necessary that they all consent to the amendment before it is 
requested? If all need not consent, what part is necessary? These questions 
and other similar ones have plagued Canadians for- years, and there is not yet 
any accepted solution either in precedent or in law. 

But these. are questions of Poni and of wn practice; they can 


112, 13 & 14 Geo. VI, Ch. 81. 


a 230 & 31 Vict., Ch. 3. 


3 There has bean much discussion over thé reason for this omission, aly fruitless. 
The best, explanation seems to be that the Act of 1867 was a British statute and, like any 
other British statute, would be amerded-by the British Parliament if the need for change 
became apparent. See the discussion in N; MoL. Rogpra, “The Constitutional Impasse,” 
Queen’s Quarterly, Vol. 41, pp. 482-3 (1984). 

` 4 The disabilities that-derive from the absence of an Amending clause do-not touch the 
provinces, which are authorized by Bection 92 (1) of the Act of 1867 to amend their con- 
stitutions, except with regard to the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 

It was also anticipated that some specific provisions of the Act of 1867 respecting the 
national government might be changed. without recourse to another act of Parliament. 
Many sections (e.g., 40) contain tke clause “until the Parliament of Canada otherwise 
provides,” and several more the clause “until the Queen otherwise directs.” About twenty 
sections anticipate their own modification by these means and several have been changed 
in accordance with them. . À 
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be done daed only in conjunction is & similarly difficult ae of consti-”> 
tutional law, namely, that of the exact composition of this constitution, the 


amendment of which has constituted such a problem. It is in the answer to this 


question that the amending-power ofthe Canadian Parliament is to be found. 

It is generally considered that, the constitution of Canada consists of the 
British North America Act, 1867; and the amendments that have subsequently 
been made to it. This is far from adequate. Every constitution really consists 


of a great many elements other than the formal document itself, such as con- 
. ventions, statutes, court decisions, ete. In Canada there are more of these extra- 


documentary elements than elsewhere, for the Act of 1867 was never intended 


- to be a complete constitution in itself. It was expected to embody the princi- 


ples of the British parliamentary system, which rest for the most part on con- 


vention rather than law. But beyond the recognition that not all of the con- 


stitution lies in the written document, there is the additional problem, in this . 


case, that no one can say with authority exactly what constitutes the formal 


-written constitution. Although there is no doubt that the most important part is 


the British North America Act with its amendments, other elements must also 
be considered as belonging to it. We must undertake to ascertain just what is, 


: and what is not, included in it. 


- There is not even general agreement concerning the number of times that the 


British North America Act, 1867, has been amended and what these amend- ` 
ments are. This difficulty arises from the nature of the British statutes them- 


selves, It would be a great convenience if the Imperial Parliament had always 
plainly labeled any enactments intended to alter Canadian constitutional law 
so that there could be no doubt that they were to be so construed; but this has 
never been done. Except in the content of the acts, there has been no difference, 
until very recent years, between such arene tenia: or any statutes applying 


expressly to Canada, and any other British statutes. That the form, title, ' 
` ete., have been the same for all is, of course, quite consistent with sedans 


British practice. The Parliament at Westminster never distinguishes between 
statutes that are constitutional and those that-are mere legislation, for such a 
distinction would be meaningless in terms of the British constitution. Every 
British statute has the same status in law as any other British statute; if there i is 
a conflict or inconsistency between two acts, then the later prevails over the 


— 
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earlier. It is true that some statutes Gorely amend or repeal earlier laws, _, 


but it is not necessary that the earlier laws be so mentioned. Each statute af- 
fects earlier statutes so far as its content and necessary intendment require. 
- Now before 1931 at least, the British Parliament was the supreme lawmaking 


' agency for Canada and its enactments affecting Canada were patterned after 
the same principles that were employed in its own domestic legislation. Since. 


these British enactments were supreme in Canada, they constituted a sort ‘of 
written constitution which the local legislatures Soult not alter. And the: fact 
that British legislation took such form as it did, naturally led to considerable 
haziness as to what the constitution of Canada’ actually contained. The British 
North ia Act could be only a rough guide, for any British legislation sub- 
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ae sequent to it prevailed against it, and many such statutes were enacted. Thus 
' a British act concerning immigration in the colonies would take precedence 
over Canadian legislation, even through the Canadian legislature had been 
empowered to make laws on the subject by Section 95 of the British North. 
America Act itself. 
` It will be seen that there were two nae of R A that could affect Can- 
ada, those that applied generally to all colonies and did not exclude Canada by - 
specific reference, and those that directly applied to Canada by express pro- 
vision. Hach of these must be considered in some detail. ~ 
(1) Before 1867 there were forty-one imperial acts for the colonies in general 
that affected Canada along with the others.’ After 1867 and up to 1918 there 
were.over fifty more.’ In addition to their own provisions, many of these acts 
authorized the issuance of orders-in-council; and many such (British) orders 
ṣa concerned chiefly with regulating judicial appeals or carrying out treaty ob- ` 
ligations, have applied with the same force to Canada.” But further general 
legislation of this sort was precluded by the Statute of Westminster, which pro- 
vided that “No Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after the com- 
mencement of this Act shall extend . . . to a Dominion as part of the law of that 
Dominion, unless it is expressly declared in that Act that the Dominion has 
requested, and consented to, the enactment thereof.’’® Thus general legislation 
for the colonies would be inoperative in a dominion unless the dominion re- 
quested that it apply; in this case it would be applied specifically and not as 
. falling within the generality of the act. The Statute also relieved the dominions 
of the repugnancy clause of the Colonial Laws Validity Act?’ and enabled them 
to repeal any British legislation then in force in the dominion. Canada. was thus 
‘empowered to repeal or amend any law that had affected her in the past as a 
result of the general enactments applying to colonies as a whole. The same priv- 
;  ilege was extended to the provinces. 
/ (2) More important for Canadian constitutional law have been those British 
. - Statutes that apply directly to Canada by name.’® Although there is no means 
` other than’ content to distinguish even these enactments from other British 
statutes, they are easy to find since they apply specifically- to Canada and 
'C. J. Tarring, Chapters on the Law Relating to the Colonies (4th ed.; London, 1913), l 
pp. 168 ff. Chief among these were'the Renunciation Act, 1778, the Judicial Committee 
Acts, 1833 and 1844, and the Colonial Laws Validity Aot, 1865. 
¢ Idem. Included here are the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890, the ‘Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, and the Geneva Convention Act, 1911. 
7H. MoD. Clokie, “Basic Problems of the Canadian Constitution,” Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 8, p. 4 (1942). I have drawn heavily on Professor 
Clokie’s excellent article in this and the following paragraphs. 
s 22 Geo. V, Ch. 4, Ses. 4. ° Jeo. 2. Bee below, n.,16. 
10 J, E., Read (now a judge of the International Court of Justice) Sessared a list of 
“enactments of the Parliament of Great Britain which by their express terms or by neces- 
sary implication apply to the Dominion of Canada.” In this list are found fifty-three such 
enactments before 1867 and seventy-six after that date down to 1943, including ‘both 
general and specific acts. It is reproduced in Maurice Ollivier, Problems of Canadian 
Sovereignty (Toronto, 1945), Appendix III, pp. 465-469. - 
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ihis facti is s stated i ii ooh P NE Before 1867 twenty-five a acta ap- S 


- plied to the sevéral colonies that now compose Canada,” and theré has been 


at least an equal number since that date. Since the British North America [" l % 


- Act. 1867, is one of these, it might seem that thé total list would comprise & ` 


- record of the amendments- to the Canadian constitution. But.a great many of 


ae E 


` these have been only temporary and trivial, while not many modify ‘anything - ‘ 
contained in the Act of 1867 or in any. other constitutional act. There is some ` 
“agreement: that those-acts which’ may be said to produce any real structural or > 


maybe put aside since, although they were'true amendments, they were passed 
merély-to remove doubts of interpretation. or to provide certain temporary- 
formalities. ‘The remaining ten have made substantive alterations in the law 


`of the constitution. These include the Parliament of Canada Act, 1875, and the 


_ British North America Acts of the years 1871, 1886, 1907, 1915, 1930; 1940, 
and 1946, as well as the two British North: Amena: Acts of 1949. 


. +-pročedural changes in the Act of 1867 number fourteen.” Of these, at least four | 


Still, the list is arbitrary. Who can say: that the statutes sontained în the first | 
twa groups‘are not of sufficient “importance” to be called constitutional? Somé ~ 


students of the. subject have devised different lists. In the foregoing, it should ` 


-be noted that not all the statutes bear the title “British North America Act’? 


“and that none of them uses the term “(Amendment)” i in its short title. But. this ` 


~ has no legal significance since content, not legal form, determines whether sany 


d 


amend -previous acts, TE = ae 


~ 


`n Tarring, op. cii., pp: Jie a o = i 
` ® Clokie; loc. cit., p. 5. It should be noted. that these acta, Jð euthorine inii 


l council and that several such orders have been issued by the British government. R. MacG: 


Dawson states that “the adts and orders-in-counail of. the British Parliament, which have, 
been passed since 1867 and which apply specifically to Canada, number thirty-two” (The 
Govarnment of Canada [Toronto, 1947], p, 189), - 


` 3 Clokie, loc. ctt., pp. 7 f, cites the same aota, to the date, of his writing. See sata 


‘Dawson, op. ctt., pp. 139 ff. 
A Canada Copyright Act, 1875, Canadian T (Appointment of Deputy) ‘hot! 
1895; and the British North ‘America Acta of 1916 and 1943.. 


v 


te 


_ 4 In `'his-Consiiiutional Issues in Canada (London, 1933), R. MacG. Dawson held hag 


„the Act of 1867:had bean amended bleven times and that “Four of these were tempo- 
rare... three were largely declaratory. and: were paased ‘to remove doubts’ ‘in the Act; 
and only four were genuine amendments, vis., those of 1886, 1907, 1915, and 1930” (os. 
3-4). On the other hand, an official government “list of the amendments which was: pub-- 
` lished in 1928 included ‘the Rupert’s Land: Act, 1868, the Alberta Act,-1905, and the 
Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (British North America Act and Amendments, 1867-1887 [Ottawa], 


1928). Two witnesses. before the Special Committee of the House of-Commons in 1985 ~ `. 
"gave different opinions as to what constituted the amendments to thé Act. Mr. Q. p: 


.- Skelton, Undersecretary of State for External, Affairs, listed seven amendments, while 
` Dr. Maurice Ollivier, Law Clerk of the House of Commons, listed only six, omitting even. 


the British North-America Act of 1930 (Canada, Parliament, House of Commons, Special 


Committee on ‘the British North America Act, Proceedings and. Evidence and _ Report 
` [Ottawa, 1935], pp. 31-35, 56-57). Indeed, Dawson himself, ad we have seen, gives a differ=_ 
ent list in his Government of Canada. Constiiutions of AU Countries, Vol. I, published by the- 
British eens Office in 1938, lists- as. amendmenta only t the acts of, 1875, 1907, 1915 and ` 
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“Tt is apparent from the confusion attendant upon any effort to state precisely 


how many times the.constitution nas been amended that, at least before 1931, 
it was impossible to speak with azcuracy about constitutional amendment at 


all. Even disregarding those elemeats of constitutional law that rest on judicial 


decisions, conventions, etc., one cannot talk meaningfully about the written con- 
stitution, as Americans do. One must talk about the fundamental law that 
cannot be touched ‘by the Domirion Parliament. Or to put it another way, 


since Canada’s documentary constitution consists of British acts, we must 
try to ascertain which of those acs may be changed by the Canadian legisla- 


ture and which are beyond its competence. This can best be done by a process 
of exclusion. If we can determine what statutes cannot be unilaterally amended 
by the Dominion Parliament, ther everything else is within its competence. 
Before 1931, Canada, along with other colonies and dominions, was limited 
by the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, under which any colonial legislation in 


conflict. with British’ statutes was invalid. Canada could not amend British 


legislation at all; all British statutes that affected the British North America 
Act in any way were part of the Canadian constitution, untouchable by Ca- 
nadian legislation. By the Statute of Westminster in 1931, however, Canada 
gained the right to alter any Brith statutes that were anerative in the Do- 
minion. This Statute repealed the restrictive provisions of the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act,” gave to dominions the right to enact extra-territorial legis- 
lation,!® and surrendered the right cf the British Parliament to legislate for the 
dominions without their consent.'* If this new competence of the Dominion 
Parliament had not been qualified it would have bestowed upon that body 
the power to alter at will all the provisions of the British North America Act, 
1867, including Sections 91 and 92. But the provinces insisted that a clause 
be inserted in the Statute to continue the protection of the distribution of 


| powers, and this was done. Section 7 of the Statute provides that “Noth- . 


ing in this Act shall be deemed to apply-to the repeal, amendment or altera- 
tion of the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1980, or to any order, rule or 
regulation made thereunder.’’?° Nie-cover: it extended the powers granted in 
Section 2 to the provinces as well as to the Dominion, and restricted the legis- 
lative powers thus granted to the already existing competences of the Do- 
minion and the provinces. 

The purpose of Section 7 was to retain at Westminster the legal power to 
amend the constitution of Canada. But the Section does not say ‘‘the consti- 
tution of Canada”; it says “the Br-tish North America Acts, 1867 to 1930.” 
And there is a considerable differencs between the two phrases. Because of this 

16 Before 1865 any colonial act in corflict with British law applying to the colonies, 
whether statute or common, was invalid. The Colonial Laws Validity Act removed this 
restriction so far as common law was conserned; but colonial laws in conflict with British 
statutes applying to the colonies continued to be invalid. 

17 Sao. 2. 18 Seo. 3. 19 Bep, 4. 

20 A similar provision (Sec. 8) ore the constitutions of Australia ad New Zea- 
land, i 
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difference, ‘many elements that had theretofore been onid] in nature. 
no _onger enjoyed immunity from alteration in Canada: The constitution, the 
fundamental law beyond the power of the Dominion Parliament, after 1931- 
consisted only of the “British North America Acts, 1867 to 1930.” It is there- 
fore necessary to determine what is included in this phrase. , 

First of all, any act not bearing the title “British North meee Act” is ex- 
cluded. This Sane is not by any means a general term covering any statute 
having to do with the British colonies on the North American continent, -but 
is a precise legal denomination of a certain class of acts. ‘Those not so titled are 
not included within the scope of the phrase. This.seems fairly obvious, but on 


‘reflection it appears to be of considerable importance. For among those acts 


thet must be excluded for this reason are the Canadian Speaker (Appointment 
of Deputy) Act, 1895, the Canada Copyright Act, 1875, and, even more impor- 
tant, the Parliament of Canada Act, 1875, which expressly repealed Section 
18 of the Act of 1867 and provided a new section in its place. 

Secondly, the clause excludes any act passed prior to 1867. The Short Titles 
Act, 1896, had conferred the title “British North America Act” retroactively 
on five acts passed before 1867.% But since they preceded the early limit pre- 


- scribed by the Statute, they were obviously not intended to be protected. 


\ 
à 


Po 


Remaining to be considered are the acts entitled “British North America ` 


Act” that became law between 1867 and 1930. There were seven of these, the 


Acts of 1867, 1871, 1886, 1907, 1915, 1916 and 1930. But even these seven are ` 
` not a proper answer to the question of what is meant by the phrase in the Stat- 


uta. For the expression: “British North America Acts, 1867 to 1930” is not 
merely: a description of a group of laws, but a precise legal term referring-io a 


~ -` callective statutory entity, the contents of which must be ascertained by precise 


legislative definition. It is unfortunate that the term has been carelessly em- 
ployed, but this is apparent from an examination of the short title sections of 
the.several Acts in question. 

The first effort to define the term occurs in the Act of 1886, Section 3 of which 


E: jains the Acts of 1867, 1871 and 1886 together as the “British North America 


Azsts, 1867 to 1886.” Onë might have expected that the Act of 1907. would 


l . contain a similar statement; but this was not the case. The next definition 


doeš not occur until 1915, when the Act of that year adds itself to the definition 
of 1886; the term “British North America Acts, 1867 to 1915,” then included 
all previous Acts except that of 1907. The Acts af 1916 and 1930 add themselves 
to the-previous- definitions so that the final phrase “British North America 
Acts, 1867 to 1930” would seem to include the Acts of 1867, 1871, 1886, 1915, 


1316 and 1930. But a further confusion is introduced by the fict that the Act of 
1316, as well as a small part of’that of 1915, had been pees by the Statuto , 


1 59 & 60 Vict., Ch. 14. 

= These dealt with Quebec, 1774, 14 Gev, IIF, Ch. 83; fur trade and courta, 1821, 1&2 
Geo. IV, Ch. 66; trade and lands, 1822, 3 & 4 Geo. IV, Ch. 119; seignorial rights, 1825, 
& Geo. Iv, Ch. 59; and the union of the Canadas, 1840, 3 & 4 Viot., Ch. 35. 
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| aw v Revision Act, 1927.8.The Act of 1916 adors was not in effect when the 


Aci of 1930 added itself to its definition and cannot .be included i in the final ` 


< stă S > 
Finally, the British North America Acts enacted after 1930 must be excluded 
for the same reason as that which excludes those passed before 1867, viz., that 
they are outside the time limits set in the Statute.” There have been five such 


Acts since 1930; each has added itself to the preceding definition and created a | 


new legal entity. Writing in 1942, Professor Clokie argued that the Act of 1940 
was protected by the fact that it had redefined the phrase to include itself, pro- 
ducing a new entity called “British North America Acts; 1867 to 1940,” which 
was beyond the competence of the Dominion. Although the short title section 
of the Act of 1940 also made an effort to include the Act of. 1907, which had 
theretofore been omitted from all the definitions,” Professor Clokie did not in- 
clude 1907 in the list of protected statutes. Yet any argument that would in- 
clude 1940, it would appear, should also apply to 1907, for both Acts were 
treated in the same fashion by the same oon at the same time.*’ 


2 17 & 18 Geo. V, Ch. 42. 

% Professor Clokie excludes 1916, but for other reasons, which do not appear to be 
borne out by the statutes. He says “A third definition waa unhappily made in the tempo- 
rary Act of 1916, but this was subsequently dropped from the fourth definition made in 
the Act of 1930, which added itself to the 1885 (sic) and 1916 lists. The result is that the 

; British North America Acts, 1867 to 1980, as protected by the Statute of Westminster, are 
the five following: those of 1867, 1871, 1886, 1915 and 1930” (loc. cit., pp. 10-11). I think 
this a valid conclusion, but not for the reasons stated. There seems to be no difference be- 
tween the definition of 1916 and those of other years; it adda itself to that of 1915 and 
produces a new entity, the “British North America Acts, 1867 to 1916.” The Act of 1930 

does not add itself to the definitions of 1886 and 1915, as Mr. Clokie suggests, but to that 

of 1916. The Act of 1916 was merely a'temporary provision, and the question of its in- 

b 


\ clusion or exclusion is unimportant except for the principle involved. But it cannot have: 


* ` been included because it had bsen repealed in 1927. 
p K. C. Wheare lista 1916 as one of the protected statutes; he makes no mention of the 
difference to which Clokie refers, but at the same time does not allude to tha fact of its 
repeal. The, Statute of Westminster and Dominion Status (4th ed.; New York, 1949), p. 188. 

23 Wheare reached this conclusion, tbid., p. 187. : 

2 The omission had gone nnnoticed throughout the discussions at the time of the 
passage of the Statute of Westminster and was not mentioned.before the 1935 Special 
Committee on the British North America Act. It was opparentiy recognized first by 
Wheare, tbid. (1st ed.; 1938), p. 188. E 

17 Tt is not quite claar whether Professor Clokie thinks the Act of 1907 should be in- 
‘cluded or not. At one point ón page 11 he says so, but in his final list on that page he does 
not include it. On page 12 he says that its inelusion is doubtful. In hia argument, however, 
it is clear that he thinks that the Act of 1940 accomplished its own inclusion; and if the 

relevant phrase includes 1940, then it must include 1907 for the same reasons. Clokie is 
of the strong opinion that such extension of the definition was not right: “The procedure 


of tacking an earlier Act to the short title section of a poat-Statute amendment is un- , 


doubtedly a reprehensible method of producing a retrospective change in the provisions 
of the Statute of Westminster... it involves the propriety of withdrawing surrepti- 
tiously from the Canadian Parliament part of the freedom to repeal British statutes when 


p4 this freedom had been secured by a solemn public agreement embodied in the Statute of 
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In E it seems to be a fair aduson. on the basis of the statutés a 


| they stood in 1949 before the passage of the second Act of that year, that all 


of the. following elements.had to be excluded from è any list of the han de 
laws protected against améndment by the Dominion Parliament: all statutes, 


. not titled “British North America Act” ;all acts properly titled that were passed 


` 1883, 1915 and 1930. In addition, there should be included the orders-in-cdunel 


either before 1867 or after 1930; and hedoi of 1907 and 1916. The only stat- 
utes actually protected were the British North America ‘Acis of 1867, 1871, 


i: ftid ‘pursuant to authority granted in the protected. statutes. 


The British North America (No. 2) Act, 1949, represerits the latest and great- 


est result of a long series of efforts to secure in Canada some means of amending 


_ the Canadian constitution without, resort to the British Parliament. 28 It places 


in the hands of the Dominion Parliament the power to alter certain portions 


a of the constitution, and iù so doing it helps to establish the desired constituent 
; authority i in Canada. The change i is far. from complete, however, for there are ` 


a number of important areas to which the grant doés.not apply, principally a 


thoze in which the provinces are most interested. The important section of: the 
„ Act is as follows: ` s . 


-* 


_/l. ection. ninety~one of the -British North America ep 1867, is hereby. amended by 
- renumbering Class 1 thereof as Class 1A and by ingerting therein iintedistaly before that 


Clase tke following as:Clasa 1: ; 
“1, The amendment from time to time of the Constitution of Canada, kipi £8 regards 
iratters coming within the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the 
Legislatures of the provinces, or as regards rights or privileges by this or any other 


` Constitutional Act granted or sécured: to the Legislature or the Government of a prov- , 


ince, or to any class of: ‘persons with respect to schools or as regards the use of the 


a English of the French language or as regards the requirement that there shall be a ses-. l 
- sion of the Parliament of Canada-at least once éach year, and that no House of Com- 


mons shall continue for more than five years from the day of the return of the Writa 


for choosing the House; provided, however, that a House of Commons may in time of. 


_ Teal or apprehended war, invasion or insurrection be continued by the Parliament of 
Canada if such continuation i ‘is not opposed by the votes of more than one-third of the 


members of such House.” > 


‘Despite the restrictions with which the a is hedged, the authority 


- granted to. the Dominion is considerable. Indeed, many of the provincial of- 


ficers have concluded that it is much too extensive for comfort. The amehdment 


Was conceived by. the federal government. as a first step in a general transfer of ` 
__ constituent authority to Canada and was explained by the Prime Minister as i 


Westminster” (p. 11). It is not quite fair thus to accuse the British Parliament of .with- 


drawing this Act from the competence of the Dominion Parliament, for the deed was done 
at the latter’s request: Like all such statutes, it waa enacted af the request, and with the 


-` consent, of the Dominion Parliament; and the ‘address of the latter body is identical with - 


the statute as ‘enacted: See TEN House of Commons Journals, Vol. ‘80, pp. 149-150 
(1940). 

-23 For good E A of these oforta gee Maurive Ollivier, op. cH., and ‘the Precedings 
anc Evidence ss Sa ale of the Special Committee of 1935 on the British North A erioa 
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ei i merely extending to the Dominion the same power to amend its constitution 
with respect to national matters =s that which the provinces had already long 
enjoyed with respect to provincial matters, by virtue of the first clause of Sec- 
tion 92.3? This explanation has scarcely satisfied the provincial representatives, ` 
who point out that rights and privileges guaranteed the legislature or govern- 
ment of a province may not be the same as those claimed and thought hereto- 
fore to have been secured to the province itself or to its people? and that in any 
case, in view of the vagueness of the new statute, the Dominion has become the 
judge of its own amending power." All agree that the authority thus conferred 
is extensive and that it is difficult to determine precisely just what its limits 
may be. 
We have seen that the original Ast of 1867 contained no amending procedure, 
and that every amendment had to be made by the British Parliament since the 
\. Colonial Laws Validity Act did nct permit the Canadian Parliament to alter 
any British statute. Then in 1931 the Statute of Westminster empowered the 
x Dominion to alter British statutes, with the exceptions (according to the pres- 
ent analysis) of the British North America Acts of 1867, 1871, 1886, 1915 and 
1930. These acts, and these only, were to be outside the amending authority 
of the Canadian Parliament. Now comes the Act of 1949 (No. 2), ‘which is a 
clear amendment of that of 1867 and which grants to the Dominion Parliament 
, the power to amend substantial pcrtions of the constitution of Canada. And 
l “constitution,” be it remembered, is a much broader term than ‘British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1930.” 

One might coneliide, from the logic of the foregoing argument, that the Act _ 
of 1949 (No. 2) is not protected by the Statute of Westminster against altera- 
tion by the Dominion; since it was enacted after 1930, it would be excluded for 
the same reasons as those that excluded the acts of 1940, 1946, etc. Thus Par- 
liament could, alter it at will under the general powers of Section 2 (2) ‘of the 
Statute of Westminster, although it could not alter it so as to conflict with the 
protected acts, or, in view of Section 7 (3), so as to extend Dominion activity 
into a provincial field. But this argument doesnot hold up under close scrutiny 

in the light shed by the Act of 1949 itself. For the Act destroys the distinction 
between those parts of the constitution that were alterable by Canada and those 
that, being protected by Section 7 (1) of the Statute of Westminster, were not 
so alterable. 

The Act of 1949 (No. 2) i is the latest act of the British Parliament on the sub- 
ject of the Canadian constitution, and it prevails over any earlier act with which 
it may be in conflict. It clearly states shat the Canadian Parliament may amend 
any part of the Canadian constituticn except with respect to certain specified 
matters. The Statute of Westminster provided differently. Hence, so far as 


233 Proceedings of the Constitutional Corference of Federal and Provincial Governments, 
January, 1950 (Ottawa, 1950), p. 7. 
PeR = 2 Ibid., pp. 28 ff. = 
3 Ibid., pp. 28, 35, 42. The Premier of Quebec referred to the act as “most inappropri- 
N ate and certainly a definite encroachment on-provincial rights” (p. 68). 
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Canada is concerned, the Act of 1949 (No. 2) constitutes by necessary intend- 
mert an amendment to the Statute of Westminster as well as to the Btitish’ 


North America Act, 1867. Before its passage the Canadian Parliament could 
amend anything except the five Acts named above. The new Act amends the 


-Act of 1867 to allow Parliament to amend anything in the constitution of 
` Canada—except with respect to the following items the protection of which 


is continued: 


a. Powers assigned exclusively to the provinces (principally section 92) 
>. Rights or privileges granted (by whatever constitutional Gni i the legislatures 
` or governments of the provinces 

2. Rights or privileges granted to any class of PER with respect to aeol or the 
use of languages ~ 

d. The requirement of annual Parliaments and the five-year limit on the life of a House 
of Commons (with the proviso that this may be extended in times of.real or appre- 
hended emergencies). 


‘The parts of the constitution that are thus protected are difficult to determine. 
` That they arè described in terms of subject matter rather than in terms of 


statutes and sections of statutes is unfortunate, because it makes the prone 
of interpretation all the more difficult. 

What does the 1949 Act do to.the distinction drawn in 1931? First and most 
obviously it divides the Act of 1867 into two parts, the first of which may be 


amended by the Canadian Parliament and the second of which may not. It is. 


impossible at this time to draw up a précise list of those sections that are thus 


“protected,” but certainly among them would be Section 92, which contains the 


exclusive powers of the provinces; Sections 58 through 90, which deal with the 
provincial constitutions and other provincial matters; Section 93, which con- 
cerns education; and Section 133, which concerns the use of the French and 
Engjish languages. There are probably several others of lesser importance. 

Of the four other Acts, in addition to that of 1867, that were protected 
against amendment by. the Dominion Parliament, viz., those of 1871, 1886, 
1915 and 1930, which are still protected under the eee of the ‘Act of 


1949? Two of them clearly confer rights or privileges upon the governments or ` 


legislatures of the provinces and therefore are, in part at least, protected under 
the-new guarantees. The Act of 1871 confirms the power of the Dominion to 
establish new provinces subject to certain limitations and requires the consent 
o the provincial legislatures to any subsequent changes in provincial bound- 
aries. The Act of 1930 returned certain natural resources to the western 
provinces and assigned the control of them to the provinces concerned. 
Whether anything in the Acts of 1886 and. 1915 is still protected against 
Dominion alteration is doubtful. The specified protection is extended only to 
rights or privileges granted to the government or legislature -of a province, 


2 The use of the term “constitutional act” raises the interesting question whether some _ 


(i.e. , non-constitutional) acts were meant to be excluded here. This is doubtful, however, 
since no such distinction exists in British law. 


.3 See the Proceedings of the 1950 Conference where several attempts: were mide to 


formulate tentatively a list of these sections. 
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“and not to those grarited merely to the province: itself or to the people of 


the province. Both of these Acts-are concerned (in part) with the represen- 
tation of provinces in the Dominion Parliament; this would seem to be a right 
or privilege granted to the province but not necessarily to the government or 
legislature of the province. If this is a proper interpretation, as seems likely, 
then these privileges are not protected by the 1949 Act.“ Thus.an examina- 
tion of the subject matter of the acts protected before 1949: reveals that, although 
substantial-portions of them continue to be protected under the new formula, 
there are also important clauses that are no longer protected. 

A further dnd more interesting question arises from this consideration of the 
differences between the Statute of Westminster and the Act of 1949. Under the 
former act, only certain specific statutes were not alterable by the Dominion 
Parliament. Anything else could be amended.unilaterally by that Parliament, 
without the consent of either the provinces or the Parliament of the United 


. Kingdom. The 1949 Act deals not with a series of specific statutes but with 


something called the “constitution of Canada”; it grants to the Dominion Par- 
hament the power to alter that constitution except with respect to certain 
named subjects, mainly those in which the provinces are most concerned. 

_ Now the “Constitution of Canada” is a much broader term than the “Brit- 
ish North America Acts, 1867 to 1930” and it includes elements that the lat- 
ter does not, such as, for example, all the British North America Acts since 
1930. In.view of this greater scope, it would seem that some features of this 


. constitution may now be protected against Dominion alteration, by virtue of 


the exceptions in the Act of 1949, that were not so protected under the Statute 
of Westminster. This is certainly true of any provision of any act not protected 


‘before 1949 that conferred rights or privileges upon the legislature or govern- 


ment of a province. With respect to such instances, the Dominion Parliament 
has lost rather than gained power as `a result of the passage of the 1949 Act. 
One example of this curious circumstance is the first British North America Act 
of. 1949, which conferred upon the legislature of Newfoundland certain rights 
and privileges which would be protected under the new scheme, but could not 
have been protected under the Statute of Westminster since the Act was passed 
after 1980. Another example may be found i in the Statute of Westminster itself, 


- Section 7 (2) of which removes from the legislatures of the provinces the disabil- 


ities that still existed under the Colonial Laws Validity Act and grants them the 
right to make laws in conflict with British statutes. Finally the British North 
America Act, 1907, may be cited as a doubtful example of the same thing. This 
Act requires that certain minimum grants shall be made by the. Dominion: 
to each province “for its local purposes and the support of its Government and: 
Legislature.” The provisions of this Act still constitute a statutory minimum 


. for Dominion grants to the provinces, but whether this provision may be con- 


strued as a “right or privilege granted to the Legislature or Government of a 


4 See, for example; the remarks of the Premier of Nova Scotia who argued that such l 
privileges are protected (sbid., p. 73). Prime Minister St. Laurent denied thia contention 
(p. 70). 3 | 
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province” i is uncertain. It seems idea at any rate, that certain elements of the’ ie F 
law of the constitution were subject to Dominion alteration cnder the former 
plan but are now protected by the exceptions of the Act of 1949. One may- be . 
permitted to wonder whether anything of this kind was intended by the Do- ` ~ 


| Inimion government when it was pressing for the joint address that led to the 


` passage of the Act.. 
All the same, the. tate! in the amendment process introduéed by the Act of 
1949 is important. It will no longer be necessary to go to the British Parliament . 


3 


` for alterations respecting a great number of subjects. Many of the British stat- -‘ 


`. before'1949. The Act. of 1949 was conceived as a first step tcward the achieve- ` 


utes enacted in behalf of the Dominion of Canada since 1867 could have been 
effected in Canada itself had the new procedure been in operation. No one will ? _ 
be more relieved than members of the British government themselves that: mute Ea 
of this scurrying back and forth will no longer be necessary. a k 
But the problems ‘of the amending process in Canada have by no means Pa 
- been solved. The area outside the scope of the Dominion’s power to amend 


. is still very large. Nearly half of.the operative sections of the Act of 1867 con-- 5 


tain provisions that would still be protected and the whole problem of domin- Da 
ion-provincial relations remains untouched. Any changes in these provisions 

must still come, as-before, through an act of the Imperial Parliament; and the : 

` procedure by which this machinery may be set in motion is`no clearer than ~- 


ment of an amending procedure that Canada could operate wholly by herself. 
But this first step was the easiest; the really difficult task is shill- ahead, namely, 
that of securing agreement between Dominión and provinces on a procedure by 
_-waich the provisions affecting provincial rights may be altered. This has been | 
tke chief obstacle to all previous efforts to reform the system." z 3 
- In January of 1950 a conference was held among the premiers of the prov- 
inces and the Dominion to examine the problem again. A greater measure of: < f 
agreement’ was reached than by any other similar group in the past and the 
discussions weré marked by a striking degree of amity and ecoperation. A. unan- 
. imous agreement was concluded by which the constitution- would be divided _ 
into several different compartments and an amending procedure suited to its 
own peculiar nature would be assigned to each compartment. Thus those pro-. 
visions affecting the Dominion only could be amended by the Dominion -Par- 
liament; those concerning only-the provincial legislatures could be changed by 


Fi 


Z the provinces alone; those which concern the Dominion and some, but not all,’ 


~~. 


provinces could be changed ‘by the. Dominion jointly witk. the legislatures of 

each of the the provinces concerned} those ‘which concern tke Dominion and all’ 

of the provinces (and this would constitute the bulk of the constitution) could . ~ 
be amended by the Dominion Parliament with the concurrence of such majority ` 


4 a 


. of the provincial legislatures as might later be decided upon; and, finally, those 


provisions concerning the fundamental rights of education, language, justice, 


s There have been many of these, but the greatest effort, and the one upon which -the ` i 
most attention was centered, was that in connection with the investigations of the 1935 > an 
-= ~ special committee whose Topory is cited-above, n. 15. Eg es 


are 
s 
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“the solemnization of marriage, and the amending procedures themselves could 


be amended only by the unanimous consent of the Dominion and all of the 
provinces. This final category is likely to cause the greatest difficulty. The agree- 
ment is careful to state that the list here is “for instance but without restric- 
tion”; and the inclusion of more and more‘items in this category at the insistence 
of certain provinces would pose a very serious problem.*? But if such prob- 
lems can be worked out, there is much reason for hope in this proposal; its main 
principle, that of dividing the coristitution into several compartments, has long 
been discussed in Canada and a considerable body of opinion supports it. 
It offers the very great advantage of providing a workable procedure and at 
the same time of giving due weight to the federal composition of the country 
and to the intensity of feeling concerning the privileges of minority groups. 

But this in itself is not the solution; it is only the framework of a solution. 
It remains yet, to assign the clauses and provisions of the constitution to these 
various procedures, and this task is likely to be long and difficult, with no 
certainty whatever that an agreement suitable to all provinces can be achieved. 
At the present writing the matter'is in the hands of a continuing committee of 
attorneys-general of the Dominion and the provinces which have been assigned 
the work of separating the constitutional statutes into the appropriate divi- 
sions. On the results of this committee’s efforts depends the future of Canada’s 
amending power. l 


x Proceedings of the CATES EUO Conference of Federal and Provincial Governments, 
p. 117. 

3 The premier of Quebec, M. Duplessis, has already indicated that he considers the 
provisions regarding property and civil rights among the fundamental rights that should 
be thus protected (tbid., p. 9). 


THE ROLE`OF CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL PARTIES ro 


IN CHILE* 


ROGHER B8. ABBOTT 
U niversity of Michigan 


Ghile, along with Uruguay, is generally considered to a A most dem- 
oczatic of the present governments of Latin America, as well as one possessing 
a relatively high degree of political stability. Under a constitutional framework 
instituted in 1925 to remedy shortcomings of the preceding “parliamentary” 
gcvernment (1891-1925), Chile is now operating under a “presidential” type 
of government. 

During the period prior to 1925, 138 ministries passed fleetingly across the 
governmental stage, including one whose role lasted less than twenty-four hours.’ 
More significant, however, than the rapid rotation of ministars during the par- 
liamentary era were the insufficiency of executive power and the marked lack 
oi legislative concern not only for cabinet stability but even for the performance 
of essential governmental functions. The most serious result of this congres- 
sonal attitude was legislative stagnation, highlighted by the frequent failure 
af the Congress to approve the budget and enact.other necessary measures. 
Accordingly, it was intended, in framing a new basic charter for Chilé, to en- 
Eance the position of the chief executive,’ to increase ministerial stability, and 
to provide for greater legislative responsibility, at least to the extent of assur- 
ing a minimum law-making job.‘ To what extent have these ends been achieved, 
and how does the presidential system operate in Chile?’ 

An initial puzzler in the picture of recent Chilean government is the fact 

‘that, while he is given a more influential and more independent position than 


* This article, a portion of a forthcoming book by the writer on the government of 
Chile, is based primarily upon study and interviews in that courtty during 1949-1950. 
Work i in Chile was made possible by a fellowship from the Henry and Grace Doherty 
Foundation and by supplementary aid from the Social Science Research Council and the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies of the Univeraity of Michigan. 

“Luis Merino Darrouy, Evoluctén del Poder Ejecutivo en Chile (Santiago, Chile, 1949), 

p. 67. The period covered here is 1866-1924. The term “parliamentary,” as employed in 

Chile, has* reference to the French-continental form of government, rather than the 
British. - 
2 In a letter of February 22, 1950, to the writer, José Maga, a Senator and one of the 
principal framers of the constitution, reported as evidence of stagnation the fact that dur- 
ing the transition period just prior to the adoption of the 1925 constitution, it waa neces- 
sary to pass numerous decree-laws in order to bring the statutes governing political, educa- 
tional; administrative and other matters up to date. 


3 The Chilean President, however, was i ai a six-year term without immediate ` 


. regligibility. 
4 Arturo Alessandri Palma, main force behind the 1925 constitution and twice Presi- 
dent of Chile, in an interview, December 13, 1949. 


s This article does not deal with the detailed history since 1926, but is apnoea pri- l 


marily with recent panios of the Gonsáles Videla administration. 
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, formerly, with relief from the chaotic parliamentary system, the President still 


is not able to avoid fundamental changes of cabinet personnel resulting in con- 
siderable modifications of policy. These shifts are seldom of his own making, 
but usually are forced upon him ty elements within and outside the Congress. 
Sometimes they occur with rather startling frequency and speed—even dur- 
ing the incumbency of such a firmly established President as the present Gon- 
zález Videla, who since his inauguration in 1946 for his six-year term has had 
four “political” and two “administrative” cabinets.’ 

These alterations have not involved a complete turnover of cabinet person- 
nel each time, nor have they all ushered in new lines of policy. As in the other 
Latin American states, the personality factor looms large in Chile. Much more, 
however, than loss of personal standing of certain politicos underlies some of 
the shifts. Cabinet stability (and potentially even the prestige of the demo- 
cratic system) in Chile is affected ty the impact of basic social-economic prob- 
lems and by the appearance of vigcr or weakness of the government in seeking 
to meet them. Before looking at the nature and political consequence of these 
problems, reference should .be made to the political parties and their operation 
in the presidential system. 


I. THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


When discussing the strong Frerch influence on Chilean political and cul-. 
tural life, the late Arturo Alessandri and other prominent public leaders have 
invariably citeg. inter alia, the large number of political parties.’ This small 
nation of six million Sedne in fact, outstrips its Gallic model in this respect; 
the Chilean political spectrum includes eloven parties which have parliamentary 
representation. The spectrum ranges from the far Right (Conservador Tra- 
dicionalista* and Liberal"), to the Right-Center (Conservador Social Cristiano* 
and Liberal Progresista), to the Left-Center (Radical,* Democrático and Falange), 
to the Left (Soctalista de Chile and Socialista Poplar*), and to the extreme 
Left (Frente Nacional Democrático, with obvious leanings toward the Com- 
munists, whose party was outlawed in 1948).® : 

A fairly important party, the Agrario Laborista, cannot be fitted into any 


_-——7 *The “administrative” cabinets generally served for ‘short periods as ‘“‘caretaker”’ 


groups pending the formation of another “political” cabinet. The second administrative 
one, during part of February, 1950, was labeled by the delightfully irreverent humorists 
of Santiago asthe “Coca Cola,” or the “gausa que refresca,” cabinet. 

1 Interview with Alessandri, Deéember 18, 1949. Other leaders, such as Dr. Eduardo 
Cruz Coke of the Conservative Social Christian party and Juvenal Hernández, Rector of 
the University of Chile and prominent przsidential! possibility for 1952, made the same 
observation to the writer. Others, éspecially labor leaders, believed that Latin American 
personalismo (whether in the executive marsion or in political groups) Bae gone far peyond 
galliciemo in this respect. 

$ The starred parties have the largest delegations. The directional terms, of course,- 
can give only a rough approximation of the parties’ position and cannot precisely apply to 
all members of them. An anomaly in the Senate is the continued presence of two Com- 
munists whose 1945-1958 terms are being allowed to expire. (See subsequent analyais of 


_ the Communist party.) 


+ 
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precise segment of this gpeokrum, but it illustrates very well the comploxity and 
oddity of Chilean. politics. It was founded as the Agrario party in 1931 by 
goushern agriculturalists, generally moderately wealthy and, for the most part, 
members of the long-established and key middle-class Radical party. The Rad- 
tcales, however, had become somewhat too Leftist for them. In 1945 the Agrartos 
combined with the Alianza Popular Libertadora, a strange mixture of support- 


4 


ers of the ex-dictator-president, General Carlos Ibáñez, and of other elements ` 


which had belonged to the pre-war Nazi movement, by then officially dis- 


banded.* The enlarged party then took on its double name and became a hetero- | 
geneous grouping of conservative agrarians and of dissident middle and lower - 


_ class elements, some appearing to favor extremist measures but unwilling to 
affiliate with the splinter groups of Communist tendency. 

The inscrutable figure in this party is the elderly (seventy-eight) but vigor- 
ous Ibáñez, who says that he is an “independent.”!? He commands a compar- 
atively. large following among the lower middle and laboring classes. Par- 
adoxically, he seems to appeal both to some Communists and to some extreme 
R:ghtists, whose sole political motive in this instance apparently is the fervent 
desire to oust the Radicales from the Moneda, the presidential palace, in 1952." 
It is posaible that this ‘‘man-on-horseback”’ could again vault into the executive 
saddle in the event of an acute economic crisis. 

Briefly examining the components of the political spectrum roi Right to 
Left, one may say that the Liberales are generally the most conservative. Re- 
' cruiting primarily from the upper. levels of business and finance, the Liberal 


party has 33 of the 147 members of the four-year Chamber of Deputies (1949- - 
1953) and 12 of the 45 Senators (eight year terms, partially renewed every four . 


years, with about half elected in 1949). Organized in the 1840’s and one of 
tne oldest in ‘Chile; this strong and well-united party has also been represented 
in most cabinets—until February, 1950. 

_The Consérvadar party, of equal antiquity and in the tradition of the early 
landed oligarchs, has been beset by frequent internal discord during the last two 
decades. In 1938 a group of young Conservatives broke off from the party to 
form the Falarige Nacional. Unlike ether Falangista movements in Latin Ameri- 


ea, this small group is not pro-Franco and ultra-Rightist. To the contrary, 


considerably influenced by Jacques Maritain’s writing ard by several Papal 
Encyclicals, it represents a progressive Catholic view favoring closer relations 


t 


* A number of well-placed observers, some of them members of the prominent German 
colonies in tke southern Chilean cities, told the writer in J anuary, 1950, that Nazi tenden- 
cies had become dormant, not extinct. 

10 In an interview with the writer, January, 1950. Nominally, Jaime Larraín, moder- 
ately wealthy and of aristocratic social standing, is the leader, but Ibdfiez has a wider 
influence within and outside of the party. 


u See below pp. 456-457, for a discussion of the role of Ibáñez in relation to the Com- 


munist party. 
. 4 René León Echaiz, Evolución de los Partidos Politicos Chilenos (Santiago, Chile, 
1939), pp. 33 ff. 
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with labor and a more advanced social-economic policy for the state. With. 
growing influence and made up of widely respected young men of sincerity 
and intellect, it is a bloc which is more significant than its congressional repre- 
sentation of three Deputies and two Senators would indicate. 

A split more serious for the ancient Conservador party occurred in 1949 when 
it divided into two factions, the Tradtcionaltstas and the Social Cristianos, 
each claiming the official title “Conservador” for electoral purposes. (Nomen- 
clature is especially important in the rural areas, where an established party 
name may carry more weight than platforms or even personalities.) The names 
of the two factions are fairly indicative of their respective general attitudes. 
The former is composed to a considerable extent of the owners of large agri- 
cultural fundos; the latter includes progressive Catholics from the middle 
and upper classes, who compare themselves with the postwar Christian Social- 
ist parties in western Europe and whose opinions, in general, are less advanced 
_ than those of the Falange. The Tradictonalistas have the larger congressional | 
delegation (21 Deputies and 6 Senators, compared with 12 and 2, respectively, 
for the other wing); but in the naticn-wide municipal elections of April, 1950, 
the two parties ran much more closely than these figures would indicate. This 
may have resulted partially from the success of the Social Cristianos in securing 
from the election tribunal in January a ruling which gives them exclusive use 
of the title “Conservador.” 

The strangeness of Chilean politics was emphasized in 1950 by the sharpness 
of feeling on social-economic issues among members of these two Conservative 
groups. When the Tradicionalista wing dropped out of the cabinet in February, 
the other group actively entered the President’s administration. A prominent 
Social Cristiano and, strangely, a mill‘onaire from financial operations, Carlos 
Vial Espantoso, took the key post of finance minister. He undertook—with 
little success—vigorous controversial measures involving, inter alia, increased 
income levies, especially in the agricultural field, and anti-inflationary steps, 


- such as increased state control of investment and of credit and enforced sav- 


ings. His curious maternal name, Espantoso (frightful), aptly describes the 
reaction which his proposals produced in the Congress among the Rightist 
benches of T'radicionaltstas and others. 

Moving to the Center and Left-Certer of the poenl spectrum, we en- 
counter the most important party, the Radical. Having broken off from the 


4 This conclusion is based upon interviews which the writer held in January and 
February, 1950, with several leaders of the Falange, including Bernardo Leighton (several 
times a minister and assigned the education portfolio in February, 1950), Eduardo Frei (a 
distinguished young Senator) and Tomás Reyes (party president). 

u Eduardo Cruz Coke, a former presidential candidate (with evident, if undeclared, 
- 1952 aspirations) and a prominent Senator, ir an interview, February, 1950, made the 
comparison vis-à-vis the European Christian Socialist parties but did not concede any 
basic difference in outlook between his party and the Falange, adding that the Social 
Cristianos are merely more cautious. However, “anti-Cruz Cokistas” in that party are 
markedly more conservative than the physician. 

4% See below, p: 459. 
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a Laberal. ete in the middle of the- nineteenth century, it idoal evolved ` 
as the strongest party, supported largely by the growing middle class and 
- - partly by some labor and other moderately Leftist. elements. Since 1938 the | 

Radicales bave provided the Presidents and.the axis of their cabinets; and in the 
process, of course, they have acquired a vital stake in, and support from, the 
public service. Their Senate group totals 12 and their Chamber 42. 

The doctrinal basis of this party. has a moderately socialist tinge, favoring 

~. à considerable amount of state intervention and control. Some of the Radical 

“ leaders believe: that Chile, essentially a poor country with inadequate capitali- 

zation and economic development (notwithstanding its highly exploited mineral 
resources), needs.extensive state planning. They contend that the government 
must manage and direct the country’s limited human and physical resources 
in terms of the most vital needs and that foreign loans, while essential, are not 
the only answer. 

However, the party oe and membership are e by no means ely Leftist 

- ix tone. In the National Executive Council, or CEN (with fourteen members 
comprising Congressmen, regional delegates, and leaders from labor, youth, 
and women’s organizations), a maj jority has a middle-class, slightly conservative 
attitude, not advocating sweeping governmental direction and control. It is 
the “anti-Cenista” minority which expresses a more doctrinaire radical line. 
And since some of the more vocal members of:the rank and file, who occasionally 
debate party policy and public issues in asambleas, are inclined to line up with 
the ‘‘anti-Centstas” in the top body, at times sharp criticism of the President 
and the party can be heard at the grass roots level. Some party leaders attribute 
the Centrist, rather than clearly Leftist, tendency. of party action at the top 
to the exigencies of securing working cotes onal majorities, viable ministerial 
combinations and, perhaps also, United States loans for economic development. | 
‘The continuance of such aid might be endangered, according to the ait if 
the Chilean government. appeared to be becoming too “radical.” A 

Quite close to the Radical party is the small Democrático party, with one 
Seriator and six Deputies. Stemming mainly from a middle-class artisan back-~ 
“ground, this group is occasionally critical of Radical administration policies; 
but it wields little influence, except when it can tip the balance in closely con- 
tested congressional votes. In such instances it has generally backed the 
. Radicales. 

The non-Communist Left portion of the political spectrum is marked. by - 
disunity, relatively poor party . discipline, and personalismo of some of the” 
leaders, at the expense of group interest. The Socialist: party, in. existence only | 
since 1933, was preceded by various small groups, whose views ranged from 
PET R socialism to communism (this group being the only óne of im- 
portance), extreme syndicalism and anarchism. These were mainly workers’ 
societies, existing primarily inthe nitrate, copper, and coal-mining areas. 

“ Industrial workers’ groups-developed very slowly, and have never become a 

' great source of strength for the Socialist and Communist parties. Organized 


16 Juvenal Hernández (see note 7) is one of the leading exponénta of this general view. 
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labor, which has been ‘excessivaly penetrated and manipulated by political 
parties (Centrist and Rightist, to a slight extent, as well as Leftist); has never 


-- furnished great support to socialism.” 


Since its creation, the Socialist party has been plagued with frequent splinter- 
ing. A major division occurred in 1948, with the party segmenting into the 


. Partido Socialista de Chile and tke Partido Socialista Popular. The latter, with 


a more clearly Leftist position, has gradually become stronger than the former, 


which lost considerable prestige in Leftist circles by staying in the Rightist- 


dominated “Concentración Nacioaal’” until February, 1950. This weaker group 
is widely accused—and with some justification—of being an instrument of the 
personal ambitions of its leaders. The Partido Socialista Popular suffers some- 
what from this human limitatior, but appears to have succeeded in develop- 
ing more organizational vigor and discipline-than its rival. The two parties, 
however, have a total legislative membership of only 11 Deputies and 3 
Senators. The large mass of underprivileged Chileans, whose lot is especially 
unfortunate under present, accertuated inflationary conditions, would seem 
to offer fertile ground for socialist and/or communist expansion: The prospects, 
however, of socialist unification aad increase of strength do not seem great. 
While it stemmed from several decades of social strife, especially violent in 
the northern nitrate fields at first, the Communist party was not organized un- 
til 1921, when it became a branch of the Third International. Its founder was 


Chile.!* Long a labor organizer, propagandist, and militant, Recabarren formed 


|. the Socialist Worker party in 1912. Rapidly expanding its influence among 


labor in varioys sections of the country, this party formed the basis -for the 
Communist party. 
It was not, however, until the 1930’s that Communism developed an ef- 


fective strength. Previously, it had been rent by the formation of Stalinist. 


and Trotskyist factions, although the latter group eventually declined and was 
forced out of the party. (Some of iòs leaders even entered the Socialist ranks.) 
Moreover, the drastic political suppression—of Rightists as well as Leftists— 
during the Ibáñez dictatorship (1927-1931) had handicapped the Communists. 
It was after the return to political liberalism under Alessandri that the un- 
repressed Communists were able to extend. their influence, especially in labor 


'? The Confederación de Trabajadores de Chile (CTCh), which-represents a little over 
half of organized labor; is split into Communist and non-Communist wings. ‘The former is 
somewhat stronger. The latter includes some Radicales and others, as well as socialists. 
Most labor leaders deplore the political orientation of the unions, which deémphasizes 


their service ftinction for the workers aad provides a major obstacle to their attaining - 


greater unity. The other unions are mainly small craft and individual’industry groups. 

18 Although the Socialists claim him aa their primary precursor, the Communists have 
disowned him. Prior to his suicide in 1924 (attributed by some to disillusionment and 
cynicism following his return to Chile afzer a trip to Russia), his ideas, according to the 


Communists, had reached the paint of a “democratic bourgeois” outlook; while Recabar- , 


-Luís Emilio Recabarren, the most outstanding of the early Leftists in modern- 


ren had-done much for the labor movement, his modified thinking was “checking the 


revolutionary development of the -proletzriat.” Senator Elfas Lafertte, peer Com- 
munist and labor leader, in an’ Jitervisw, February, 1950. 
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~ circles and: among some intellectuals. The congressional delegation jumped | 


from only two Deputies in 1932? to a peak of 16.Deputies and 3 Senators in 
1941; in 1945 this number declined slightly 1 to 15 and 3—a position ‘maintained 


until the outlawing of the party in 1948. In proportion to the total membership 


of the Congress (147 and 45), this. Communist representation was uniquely .~ 


. strong-in Latin America; but even these figures do not, fully reveal the party’s 
. gains, especially among labor unions. 

_ Even non-Communists concede that the party has excelled both in discipline 
and in adaptability to.circumstances.*° Its superior disciplinary strength is dué 


in part to its firmly maintained doctrinaire Communism. However, like Com- - 


7 munist parties in western Europe, it veered to the “popular front” tactical 
. cooperation with other Leftists and even middle-class elemenis (the Radicales 


in Chile) -in the late 1930’s.% And notwithstanding-the demise in 1941 of the - 


never firmly united Frenie Popular regime, the Communists in general did not 
revert to their earlier position of political isolation and uncompromising extrem- 


we 


ism: Despite its close adherence to the Russian “party line” which has swerved ` 


_ 80: ‘abruptly ‘upon several occasions since 1940—-the. party has proclaimed its 
stazus as á domestic movement” and has found it expedient to ally itself with 
‘other Leftist.and even Centrist forces for electoral purposes. This policy was 
climaxed when the Communists gave the mate of MCLE: to González 
Videla in 1946. D. 
The party has exploited its. associations. with other groups to er its 
` infiuence. Its achievement of organizational strength, however, is attributable 
‘more to its long training and experience in-handling complaints by labor unions 


and by individual workers against their employers in a wide variety of matters, 
relating not only to wages and. hours but also to technical interpretations of,- 
‘labor contracts and enforcement of legislative provisions referring to working 

conditions-and benefits. Leaders of other parties seeking to enhance their stand- - 


ing in the. working, classes generally recognize this asset ‘of the Communists 
ard are now trying to improve their own party services to labor. ` 

. The Communist party was once again isolated (this time not by its own 

a ee) and was eventually outlawed after the postwar rift between. Russia and 


1 The Trotskyités also had one Deputy and one Senator in 1932: : 

2° Eduardo Frei, Historia de.los Partidos Politicos (Santiago, Chile, 1949), p. 232. 

2! See John Reese Stevenson, Tke Chilean Popular Front (Philacelphia, 1942), for an 
excellent brief treatment of this period. The subjeot of Communism in Chile is dealt with 


rether’ intensively by S. Cole Blasier, “Chile: A Communist Bastleground,” Political ` 


Szience Quarterly, Vol. 65, p. 363 (Sept., 1950). 7 5 
= The writer discovered no documentary evidence of, financial support: es the party 


-. from Russia or international Communism, or of official connection: However, Communist 


' speeches ‘and literature contain frequent references to the official international “line,” 


“ 
Ed 


‘whether relating to U. 8. “imperialism,” Communist China, or other topics. The party’s ae 


political organization and newspaper, El Siglo (prior to their abolition), “vere in a much 

easier financial position than those of other Leftist ‘groups, a fact which could not be at- 

- tributed to party dues? Chilean Communist leaders made a number of visits to the U. 8. S.R. 

end Comintern agents came to'Chile upon ‘occasion ‘before 1943. 

. » Leaders of the Conservador (Social Cristiano) party, the Falange- -and the two Socialist 
paries bii this goal to the writer in interviews in. CRAC end sea Le 1950, 


At 


—~ 
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: the Western world had taoa The Chilean government- policy was clearly 


& consequence of its concern for continued and even augmented financial aid . 
from the United States.” But altaough its existence has been largely under- 


ground since 1948, the party appeers to have lost little of its strength. Repre- 


sented directly now by only two Sanators and. unofficially by extremist fringe 
groups (having merely two Deputies), the Communists, nevertheless, are still 
quite active and potentially powerful. Evidence of their strength was the result 
of the unofficial Communist backing given to the senatorial candidacy of 


Ibáñez in 1949. Ibáñez, a self-declared Leftist (but not Communist) despite 


his earlier dictatorial record, demonstrated a strong demagogic appeal during 
difficult economic times when he amassed the largest vote ever recorded for a 
Senator; and it was a vote clearly swelled by- Communists. In 1950 the official 
Communist position’ vis-d-vis Ibáñez became one. of ner and reserved 
support.” 

Another evidence of continued Communist vigor is party domination of the 


majority wing of the General Confederation of Labor. 2% Moreover, Communists 


have been able to exploit occasional popular demonstrations, especially in 
Santiago, against the high cost of living and price increases for urban transpor- 


' tation and other necessities of life. Several of these protests, especially in August 


and ‘October, 1949, resulted in a few fetalities and considerable injuries and 
destruction of property. 


Can the Communists become stronger and constitute a threat to the demo- 
cratic regime? Although the latter, posssbility now appears very remote, the 
standing of the Communists depends oa whether living conditions become 
much harsher and on the success or failwre of the government in seeking to 
alleviate such pressures. The restrictive anti-Communist policy of the govern- 
ment has done little to undercut sources of Communist strength?’ 


IT, RECENT TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


t 


- The pattern of Radical party coalitions with other groups has: Den marked: 
by several oscillations. In the first few years after 1938 the Radicales seemed to 
be embarking upon a strikingly, although nct completely, collectivist program, 


u See following paragraphs for other aspecta | of this decision. 

% Although disclaiming presidential ambitions tor 1952, Ibáñez revealed interest in a 
possible “‘draft”’ in an interview with the writer in November, 1949. Galo González, the 
Communist party’s secretary-general i in hiding, when quizzed about Ibáñez, said that his 
party judgea men by their present attitude, rather than by their past. The party values 
the expressions of Ibáñez in favor of “democracy,” but feels that certain “reactionary 
elements” in his entourage have prevented him from definitely joining the “democratic 
ranks.” Democracia, Santiago, May day edition of April 29, 1950. 3 See note 17. 

37 The President has stressed the value of this polisy in making it more difficult for the. 
Communists to carry on their publications and other propaganda activity and in compli- 
cating their efforts to infiltrate and dominate work urits in the coal mines and elsewhere 
(in an interview with the writer, May 25, 1950); and the frequent Communist protests 
against these “anti-democratic” restrictions attest to their nuisance value. However, even 
leaders of Rightist parties have conceded that Communists, while ousted from union posts 


and sometimes deported to remote parts of the country, have not lost all of their influence 
in the labor movement. l 
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in the company of sady Leftist parties, including the Communists’ a8 well 
as tne Socialists. However, internal dissension, opportunism of the Communists, 


the continuing economic and: congressional strength of the Right and other | 


factors prevented this loosely formed Frente Popular from acquiring real vital- . 


ity.** By early 1941 it fell completely apart, never to be revived during the fol- 
lowing decade. In the opinion of most Leftists, no Radical President has been 


as socialist in tendency as was Pedro Aguirre cae the chief of state during - 


the Popular Front period. i 
The succeeding presidencies—including iat of short-lived Juan Antonio 
Ríos, followed by that of González Videla—have had a predominantly middle- 


class orientation, veering at times somewhat toward the Right and generally. 


evoking opposition from much of the Left. Paradoxically, however, during 


the first phase (N ovember, 1946, until the middle of 1947) of González’ presi- - 


dency, the cabinet included Radicales, Inberales and ‘Communistas, but, -uo 
Socialistas. This very rare mixture—especially for Latin Ammetion-—of Com- 


munists and extreme Rightists grew out of the new President’s political obliga- 


tion. to the Communistas, who had delivered to him some 50, ,000 votes, the © 


‘margin of his victory. 


Perhaps it was initially believed that this extremist party would nevertheless 


operate as a purely domestic movement and in a democrati¢ manner.?? However, 


_‘it’soon became apparent that it was “reverting to (its) pre-war line of interna- 
tional Communism” and was constituting a subversive threat? The three 

Communist ministers were finally dropped in July, 1947, and the party was 
almost completely deprived of legal status in the following year." | | 


„e 


18 Stevenson, op. ctt. . - 

1 This thesis was devéloped in a pedd speech in November, 1949, before the 
Osorno agricultural and industrial exposition; text in El Mercurto (Santiago), Nov. 5, 1949. 

30 Thid, The threat was arising mainly in the coal mines and in rural areas, in whish the 


party was rapidly organizing labor unite; it was ‘profiting from ite strategically: placed . 


ministers—agriculture, lands and colonization, and- public works. A prominent Socialist 


` leader and professor expressed the opinion to the writer, in October, 1949, that the.de- 


cision to suppress the party was also due to the unfavorable reaction of capital interests in 


- ‘the United States to a “red regime” in Chile. 
3 The only qualification was that congressional terms’ were allowed to expire; the: 


party was thus able to maintain a nuisance force of 15 Deputies until 1949 and of twc 
Senators until 1958. The third Senator, the famous poet, Pablo Neruda, eventually, Jos~ 


his seat in 1949 as a result of his sontinued absence from Chile. Over 26,000 names, © — 


“officially affiliated” Communists were stricken from the electoral register. Although ths 
party’s influence had been much more widespread than this figure implies, it has been coz- 


` tended by many critics of the government that non-Communists were included in.tZe. 
group. Official party newspapers and other forms of expression also were prohibited. <n ` 


practice, however, the new laws had little meaning because of the springing into life-of 
unofficial parties and organs of Communist line, at the same time. that clearly non-Ccmn- 
munist Leftist expression was somewhat restricted under the provisions of a rather incis- 
criminate “Defense of. Democracy” Jaw passed in 1948 and of executive emergency de- 
crees. Although not repealed, these measures were quite modified in the spring of1=50. 


Meanwhile, the Communist party leadership has remained mainly underground; aid 


Senators, stones renowned labor battlers, are not top party ie le 
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Later cabinet combinations, especially the “Concentración N actonal” from 


.July, 1948, to February, 1950, marked a noticeable swing toward the Right. 


The Radical party was given basic support by the congressionally. strong 
Liberal and Conservador-Tradicionalista parties. One of the underlying features 
of the Chilean politics is the continuous weighty electoral position of the well- 
financed and organized parties of the Right. The Liberal party is number two, 
running not far behind the Radical, while the Conservador-Tradticionalista and 
Conservador-Social Cristiano are close challengers for the third ranking. The 
other groups, including even the pivotal Radicales as well as the Leftists, have 
considerably less unity, discipline, and organizational strength. 

Rightist political strength, depicted so clearly by George McBride some 
fifteen years ago,” seems to have diminished little since then, notwithstanding 
surface political changes beginning in 1938. Nonetheless, the most recent 
pendulum swing, in February, 1950, appeared to have been slightly toward 
the Left of Center. At that time a surprising strike (relating mainly tominimum 
wages) of private white-collar workers rapidly expanded into an almost com- 
plete nation-wide demonstraticn of private and public employees and forced 
the President to remove his two Rightist partners of the “Conceniractén 


‘Nactonal,” He then formed ‘a cabinet composed principally of Radicales, 


Soctal Cristianos and Falangtscas. The majority Socialists (Socialistas Popu- 
lares) gave the new regime half-hearted support but declined to enter the 
cabinet while the minority Socialists (Socialistas de Chile) vanished from the 
governmental picture because of their previous working alliance with the 
Rightist parties in the cabinet coalition. 

In the months folowing this change, sharp debates developed in the Congress 
and elsewhere, particularly over proposals of the new finance minister to in- 
crease taxes in the industrial and agricultural categories and to introduce more 
extensive credit controls and other anti-inflationary measures. However, 
the Rightist strength in the Congress, combined with a lack of agreement among 
the forces of the Center and moderate Left, prevented any thoroughgoing 
changes. By late 1950 (November) it appeared that the moderately reformist 
spirit of the Social Cristianos and Falangistas—spurred and assisted by the 
youthful and growing confederation of white-collar unions—had failed to 
dominate the Congress or the cabinet into which it had entered. An eventual ` 
ministerial combination featuring primarily an unenthusiastic remarriage of 
Rightists and Centrists (possibly accompanied again by a few moderate but ` 


3 Chile; Land and Society (New York, 1936). Translated by the University of Chile 
Press, this study is generally highly regarded, although with some reservations by the 
more conservative, in Chilean intelectual circles. 

3 A considerable increase in civil service pay, however, while defensible in terms of the 
previous decline in the economic position of civil servants, provided a considerable in- 
flationary factor. The minister, Vial, resigned in order to seek the senatorship vacated by 
the death of Arturo Alessandri in August. He was succeeded by another Social Cristiano, 
Rucio Yrarrdzabal, a man of less fcrce and ambition. The resignation of Vial was generally 


. considered a victory for the Presicent, who distrusted Vial’s political aspirations. 
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independent Leftists) had become possible.™* Like the primitive but sturdy 
farm cart drawn by a pair of plodding oxen in many parts of the Chilean Campo, 
the government continued to bè drawn by the forces of Radécaliemo slowly 
but steadily along the dusty road of Chilean democracy: a 
Ths oxen have not been willing to follow the unpopular path of extremely 
difficult aziti-inflationary steps previously mentioned.™ In ancther direction, | 
however, they have moved quite vigorously. To change the figure, the oxen 


_ have been replaced by tractors and trucks, especially during the past decade, 


in some parts of the rural areas. Agricultural mechanization and expansion 
have become an important part of a significant economic development pro- 
gram3* This program, which also stresses further extensive industrialization, 
is being promoted by a governmental development corporation. This Corpora- 
ción ae Fomento de'la Produccién, or CORFO as it is commonly cited in Chile, 
was established in 1939. It is the first Latin American institution of its type put 
into efective operation, and has stimulated the rise of somewhat similar agencies 
elsewhere. 

The most encouraging aspect of Chilean governmental policy, the develop- 
ment program, has for goals an increase in productivity and a reduction in the 
excessive reliance of the economy -on exports and foreign sale of copper and 
nitrata, to be accomplished. by diversifying and-enlarging Ch-le’s industrial 
' and agricultural output. A net effect, of course, would to be raise the standard 
of living. Like other relatively eiderdaveloped countries, Chile now has a low 
average standard of living, characterized by depressed income, ‘inadequate 
nutritzon and poor housing and health conditions for a large proportion of the 
population; and the situation is complicated by an ever-intensizying inflation 
of many years’ duration, illustrated by:a rise in the cost of avag index from 
, 100 in 1987 to over 570 by the end of 1949.37 

Uncerlying causes of the economic problems are insufficient productivity. - 


4 This tentative assessment is based partly on nonpartisan academic sources in Chile, , 
which the.writer is not, free to identify. The Confederación de Empleados Particulares de 
Chile, beaded by young, personable, dynamic Edgardo Maass, had achiaved wide publicity: 
and apparent popularity in February and March. Although influential in the cabinet 
change, Maase sought to remain nonpartisan and keep his -group free from political en- 
tanglements. He was unable, however, to influence the new cabinet or the direotion of its 
policies to any considerable extent. 

85 Another internal difficulty, not confined to Chile, is Ate daal lack of discipline 
in perscnal habits such as extravagant buying of luxury foodstuffs and other nonessential 
consumption goods and gambling by people of sharply. limited income. Many Chilean 
economists and other technicians, as well as foreign observera, comment on the impact of 
such practices On the economy, 

* A study in 1949 by the Economic Commission. for Latin America (CEPAL) of the 
- United Nations Economic and Social Council! revealed that 25 per cent of Chile’s culti- 
vated lend had become mechanized, compared with only 18 per cent in Argentina and 16 
per cenz in Mexico. Mechanization, however, could be extended in Chile by only 25 per 


cent mcre, as compared with 50 per cent additional in the other two. 5 


3t. Estimate by Dirección General de Estadistica, Santiago. Such indices and other sta- 
tistics in Chile are not technically flawless, but the figure. ove an approximate idioata: 
The index has not shifted appreciably during 1950. R 
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of the economy, domestic monetary expansion,®* and excessive dependence on 
foreign sales of nitrate and, especially, copper. Sharp fluctuations in the value - 
and volume of these. sales—as in the case of the drop of the price of copper 
in 1949—severely affect the economy; they cut down government revenue 
from taxes on these exports, and, as a result of a reduction of dollar exchange, 
necessitate the curtailment of iraports vital for consumer and industrial use. 

By enlarging the productive economy, the Corporación de Fomento is attempt- 
ing to make Chile somewhat less subject to the vicissitudes of foreign market 
fluctuations. An augmenting of domestic goods will also provide one of the 
necessary means for-checking inflation. By: means of carefully formulated 
technical plans and of over one hundred million dollars of credits secured from 
the United States Export-Import Bank and the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, the CORFO has therefore instituted such develop- 
ment programs as a new steel mill (planned capacity about 200,000 tons an- 
nually), a series of hydroelectric power plants in the Andes, a group of oil wells 
near the Magellan Strait, and agricultural mechanization, land clearing and 
irrigation projects. 

In general, the political parties, except those groups of Communist line, favor 
the concept of economic development. Even the Communists advocate material 
expansion, but primarily in terms of industrialization; they particularly wish 
to see industry assume a proportionately greater role than agriculture, where 
their organizational efforts have achieved very little success. As might be 
expected, they do not endorse the CORFO’s general method of procedure, 
which includes the technical planning of a project (such as the steel plant), 
the securing of foreign credits, sometimes supplemented by private invest- 
ment by Chilean and foreign stockholders in the new enterprise, and joint 
operation of the completed enterprise by a board representing public and 
private interests.** a 

Although the Communists naturally contend that the CORFO has become 
the “tool” of private capitalists, both domestic and foreign, many of the 
Socialists accept the CORFO and its programs. Nonetheless, they sharply 
criticize certain of its policies, such as its decision to permit private companies 
to establish derivative industries benefiting from the new steel mill. 


38 The Chilean peso has declined from 12 United States cents in the late 1920's to 1.66 
in early 1950 at the official rate, and about one cent in the uncontrolled market, 

17 A few of the basic projects, especially hydroelectric power and petroleum extraction, 
are almost entirely or completely under state ownership. The “mixed” enterprise, how- 


_ ever, is the most typical. In the eazly years of the CORFO some loans weré extended to 


private companies to permit their sxpansion, but this type of development has been re- 
duced to a very small scale. In the lest few years the CORFO has concentrated on the large, 
long-range projects, beyond the financial means of private enterprise. f 
10 They also contend that governmental policy has given further encouragement to 
already strong monopolistic interests. One of the leading members of the dominant Popular 
Socialist wing told the writer that his party endorses the basic socialist tenet of public 
ownership and operation of the major segments of the economy, but that such a goal is not 
attainable in an undeveloped countzy dependent on United States credits for its expansion. 
Left-wing elements alsó devote much attention to the subject of continued foreign “‘ex- 
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As the primary operators of the CORFO, the Radical Party and some other 
midcle-of-the-road elements are its most enthusiastic supporters. Other Center 
and moderately reformist groups, especially the Falange and the Social Chris- 
tians, approve of the CORFO but with varying degrees of reserve, principally 
with reference to alleged inefficiency, extravagance, and vb areaucracy” in oa 
some of its operations. 

Probably a majority of the Conservatives, especially in business and indus- 
trial circles, support the economic development program in its main lines. 
The type of criticism bearing on “bureaucracy” is raised, and there is some 


skepticism .concerning the ability of the new industries, especially steel, to. 
locate adequate domestic and foreign markets to absorb their output.” A some-. 


what related argument voiced by some landed conservatives, as well as by other 
persons, even in Leftist ranks, is that it would be preferable to give priority 
to increasing farm output, in order to benefit rural producers (and possibly 
farm hands) and to alleviate under-consumption. in the cities. As previously 
noted, a significant portion of the CORFO’s activity has been directed toward 
modernizing and expanding agriculture; but these critics hold that Chile can- 
not do this adequately and industrialize further at the same time. The most 
pessimistic or cynical of them add that Chile i is too small and poor a nation to 
undertake so much.- 

Notwithstanding such dissents, the CORFO is generally. underwritten by 
most Chileans who are concerned with the economic state of their nation. The 
main significance thus far of the work of the CORFO lies not in any notable 
imprcvement in production or in the living standards. It exists rather in the 
fact that industry and agriculture are being expanded by means of intelligent 
utilization of natural resources and of foreign loans. During the next decade 
or so such an increase in Chile’s productive capacity can be of great aid in rais- 
ing tke consumption level of the masses and in giving a firmer economic base 


to the long-established democratic tradition of the nation. The ultimate success . 


‘of the measures will depend considerably on international economic relations 
and on the extent to which other domestic action is taken to counteract infla- 
tion and to undertake socio-economic amelioration.* - 


ploitation” of most of Chile’s mineral wealth, but space limitations do not permit an 
analysts of the large subject. 

“ While these chargea are probably exaggerated for political purposes, such short- 
comings are almost inevitable in any new and relatively large agency of this type and, in 


the opinion of the writer, do exist, although perhaps on a lesser scale than in the first . 


years of the CORFO. 

u The doubt is a legitimate one entertained by dho of other politiecel complexion as 
well and considered seriously by CORFO officials. Long-range. prospects cannot be en- 
tirely foreseen, but they seemed adequate to the official planners in Santiago and the 
reviewing Officials of the lending banks in Washington. 

“ Space limitations preclude an analysis of the difficult housing, education, health and 
other social problems, and of the government's efforts to deal with some phases of them. 
These questions sre briefly examined in Francisco Pinto, Seguridad Social Chilena (Santi- 


ago, 1950); and they, as well as the contributions and shortcomings of the CORFO, will ` 


_ be considered in the writer's mohograph on the government of Chile. 
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I. CONCLUSION 
To sum up, the presidential system, especially as it’ iiss operated in recent 


legislative relations than existed under the preceding parliamentary form: of 
government in Chile. Although important groups within the Congress may 
disagree sharply with policies or administrative measures of the President or 
of some of his ministers, the Congress does not fail to enact appropriations, to 
act oy \residential nominations or to take other necessary steps to keep the 
regular functions of government in operation within a generally democratic 
framework. On the whole, the political parties, in bringing pressure to bear on 
the executive and in jockeying for political advantage in future elections, are 
now inclined to give support to the principle of relative cabinet stability. 
Certain parties or groups may force cabinet changes, but among most politi- 
cians there is a greater sense of rasponsibility than before regarding the neces- 
sity of either participating seriously in a governing coalition or of engaging in 
constructive opposition. ` ~ 

Individualism, personal ambition cad uncertain discipline continue to be 
dominant in most of the numerous political parties. Despite their departure 
from the governing coalition in 1650, the Rightist forces-continue to be powerful 
in the Congress and elsewhere end conceivably could resume a cabinet role. 
The middle elements, especially the key Radical Party, are not united on policy, 
particularly with reference to the socio-economic area. Similarly, the non- 
Communist- Left is disunited and badly splintered organizationally. The Com- 
munists, although proscribed from maintaining an official party; appear to 
have declined little in real strength and excel most other groups in discipline. 
A severe crisis could sharply enhance their standing.  - 

In the vital socio-economic sphere the democratic parties, on the whole, 
have given support to the vigorous efforts of the government to improve the 
productive economy. In the long run, increased agricultural and industrial 
yield may pay substantial dividends in strengthening Chile by rendering her 
leas dependent on the outside world, in checking inflation to some extent by 
sugmenting supply, and in eventually providing a base upon which to build a 
better living standard for the masses. As for the associated problems of com- 
batting the inflation by financial and other regulatory measures and of under- 
taking housing and other social reforms, the major parties have attained no 
minimum consensus, nor has the government been able to propose a compre- 
hensive program. In this very difficult area the Chilean democratic parties— 
and Chilean democracy itself—face a basic challenge. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY ROLE OF JOINT STANDING 
COMMITTEES IN SWEDEN 


NEIL C. M. HLDBR 
Oxford University . 


The joint standing committees of the Swedish Parliament are unique insti- 
tutions of particular interest to the political analyst.! They are the very linchpin 
of tha: legislative process in Sweden; they mediate in the event of intercameral 
disputes; and they even arrogate to themselves quasi-governmental powers 
wher the government cannot muster a majority in the legislature. 

Five of these committees were provided-for in the Swedish written constitu- 


tion of 1809, which is still in force. Since 1809, four new joint standing commit- 


tees have beoi established, all necessarily by constin amendment, bring- 


ing the total up to nine. The titles of these nine committees are as follows: Ap- ` 


propriations, Ways and Means, Banking, Basic Laws, Agriculture, Foreign 
Affai-s, Legislative Committee No. 1, Legislative Committee No. 2, and Legis- 
lative Committee No. 3 (the a enid being founded in 1950). 

_ The joint standing committees are made up of an equal number of members 
from each of the two houses of the Riksdag who are chosen by: proportional 
representation for what is, in effect; a renewable one-year term. In their opera- 
tion, these committees present distinctive characteristics which affect vitally 
the functioning of the Swedish parliamentary system. 


' I. THE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEES IN THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS 


Thə great majority of the bills dealt with in. Parliament must pass through 
one Of other of the nine committees. Once or twice a year the two Chambers 
of Parliament may agree to set up a select committee in order to deal with a 
particularly complex and/or controversial piece of legislation.* There is also an 
arranzement whereby one or more standing committees may agree inter se 
to de-egate some of their members to serve on a composite committee; and 


1 The beat, introductory account in English of the Swedish parliamentary system is 


Ben A. Arneson’s The Democratic Monarchies of Scandinavia (2nd ed.; New York, 1949). 


On th3 committee system, H. Tingsten’s Utskotisvdsendet (Stockholm, 1934), Vol. XI 
of the “Sveriges Riksdag” series which commemorates the Swedish Parliament’s quin- 
centenary, is an excellent and authoritative work, but is out of date in certain respects. 

2 This nomenclature differs slightly from that used’by Arneson. I prefer “Appropria- 
tions” to “Finance,” since several committees have financial functions. I have used 
“Basic Laws” rather than ‘Constitutional Amendments,” since I think the latter sug- 
gests too narrow a concept to cover the various different aspects of the committee’s work 


as a “watchdog” of the constitution. The really difficult ones to translate are the three’ 


“Jagutskott” : it seems impossible to avoid ambiguity. “Legislative Committees’ on the 


- whole I prefer to “Committees on Judicial Matters,” since No. 2 can ony be given the ; 


latter -itle by a stretch. 
3 Robert Malmgren, Särskilda ulskott (Lund, 1908). 
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_. this procedure is frequently used when bills that concern several standing com- 


mittees come up. But .occasionally the select committee is preferred—-when, 
in any case, it is formed in accordance with the same principles that govern 
the formation of standing committees. In addition, there are also two General 
Purposes Committees, one for each Chamber, which deal in particular with 
private members’ motions calling upon the government to initiate legislation 
or to appoint a commission of enquiry into some question. In the main, how- 
ever, the standing committees are easily the most important of the preparatory 
badies working on Parliament’s behalf. 

All bills go'straight to committee after first reading, usually without debate. 
When debate does occur, as in the case of the budget, it is followed, without 
decision in the Chambers, by a reference of the bill to its appropriate committee. 
The initial debate on the first reading of the budget, as one might expect, 
merely furnishes an opportunity to criticize the government’s general policy. 
“First reading,’ indeed, is a slightly misleading phrase, since what emerges 
from committee to form the basis of the discussion on the floor of the Chambers 
is not the bill but the committee report—and there may be a very considerable 
difference between the two. The committees, in other words, are given a free 
hand to amend all bills sent them. What they may not do, however, is to post- 
pone discussion of incoming business sine die; they are constitutionally obliged 
to report on everything which they receive. 

The committees are designed to act as research agencies, subjecting all legis- 
lation which falls within their terms of reference to a thorough analysis. Further- 
more, they are research agencies armed with wide powers to put the conclusions 


. which they reach into effect. Three of them—the Banking, Ways and Means 


and Basic Laws Committees—have the right to initiate measures on their own 
account within a limited sector of their respective spheres of activity. The 
Basic Laws Committee, for example, may propose constitutional amendments. 

Clearly, then, the committees must be as specialised and expert as possible 
to fulfil efficiently the role which: they are intended to play. How is this 
achieved? 

In the first place, each committee works within strict terms of reference, 
getting the same class of bills to handle year after year. Its members are, it is 
true, only elected for one year terms, but re-election is the rule. The length 
of time served up to 1950 by the full members of the various committees in that 
year worked out on the average as follows: 


Basic Laws "18.75 years (longest single term 84 years) 

Banking 8.2 years (longest single term 18 years) 

Ways and Means 14.3 years (longest single term 31 years) f 
Legislative No. 1 9.6 years (longest single term 26 years) 
Legislative No, 2 12.2 years (longest single term 26 years) 
Legislative No. 3 (founded 1950) 

Agriculture \9 years (longest single term 24 years) 

Foreign Affairs ` (founded 1937: 7 of the 16 full members 


had served continuously since then) 
Appropriations ' 10.4 years (longest single term 81 years) 
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Bccondly: when M. P, S are diaa for committee work, there is a marked 


tendency for those who have specialised knowledge which wou be of use to a’ 


_ particular committee to be elected to that committee. Party considerations, 
it is true, modify somewhat the operation of this practice, since each committee 
mirrcrs as faithfully as possible party strengths in the Chambers. The tendency 
is especially noticeable in the case of lawyers and solicitors and others with legal 
experience, who are extremely rare in the Swedish Parliament and who are 
in great demand on Legislative Committees Nos. 1 and 3. Legislative Commit- 
tee No. 3 provides a good example of the recruitment of specialists. Founded 
last year, it contains sixteen members, no fewer than thirteen of whom had 
served previously either on one of the two other Legislative Committees or 
else on the Agriculture Committee. When it_is remembered that the new 


i committee handles mostly bills concerning fixed’ property rights, along with 


legislation of a non-financial character affecting agriculture, the chole of mem- 
- bers appears entirely logical. 


Thirdly, the two-major financial committees (Ways and Means aa XERA 
. priations) resort to permanent internal subspecialisation by working in regular 


divisions. Each division deals with a specific class of subjects, and its members 
are persistently re-elected. For example, the Ways and Means Committee 
consists of twenty members, and works largely in two divisions with ten men 
apiecs. The first division handles customs and stamp duties and indirect taxa- 
‘tion, the second direct taxation and certain other questions. All really im- 
portant or highly controversial bills go directly to the full committee in plenary 
sessicn; otherwise, the divisions report out to the full committee, where ac- 
céptance of the report is the rule for obvious enough reasons. 

Fourthly, every committee has a number of deputy members, who are ‘official- 
ly® supposed to take the place of a full member only in certain clearly prescribed 


k circumstances, such as the latter's death or retirement. In practice, however, 


it is quite usual for a member and a deputy member from the same party to 
arrange matters informally at the beginning of a session so thet each handles 
‘the measures in which he is particularly interested or expert. 


But the most interesting and unusual device by which the committees sdk . 


to command as much specialized knowledge as possible is the recruitment of a 
secretariat from the higher levels of the civil service and the judiciary. Each 
committee has its own secretariat, and the personnel are drawn in large mess- 
ure from a sector of the administration or judiciary which handles the same 


kind of topics as the committee. Evidently this practice requires some exami- 


a 


' 4 In 1050 there were only three advokater in the Second Chamber and one in the First. 
But a half-dozen or‘more additional members were also legally trained in-eome capacity or 





other. Thus, we find that the chairman of the 8rd Legislative Committee was a Professor > 


of Law at Uppsala University, while the chairman of the Ist Legislative Committee had 
servec as & judge in the Courts of Appeal. Vem dr vem, Almanack för alla, 1950, Stats- 
kalencern, 1960, and a small pamphlet entitled Riksdagens ledamolar are the sources for 
this’ druain: ; 

s. Riksdagsordningen, Arta. 36(2), 50(2). 
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‘- nation, for it suggests at first sight that the stringent constitutional prohibi- 
tions on interference by the committees in the administrative machine are likely 
-to be violated in practice. . 

Such, however, is not the case. Although the secretary of each committee is 
apbomted by the committee, and then (in consultation with the committee) 
himself fills vacancies on the.secretarial staff, secretarial posts are not filled in 
an atmosphere of acrid rivalry Letween the committees and’ the government. 
The wishes of the official concerned may, indeed, be decisive in the matter, 
but the last word always rests w-th the government. Members of a committee 
secretariat are, in fact, occasionally requested by the government for adminis- 
trative duties, and then the committee concerned has no option but to release 
them. All these appointments and removals, however, are arranged in a remark- 
ably amicable and cooperative spirit by the authorities concerned.. 

The primary duty of a civil s2rvant attached to a committee secretariat is 
to assist his committee in a dispassionate and impartial manner—in precisely 
the same way, that is, as he is expected to assist the government when acting 
in a civil service capacity. Judging from the fact that one never-hears a word 
_ from either side against civil sezvice loyalty in Swéden, a high degree of im- 
partiality is obtained. The. phenomenon is not, in fact, so’ puzzling when 
one considers just what the duties of a civil servant on a committee secretariat . 
comprise. He is expected to provide the committee with background informa- 
tion that is likely to help it reach an intelligent decision. He must also draft 
the final report which the committee issues at the end of its labours on a bill. 
The draft has to be worked out (in cooperation with the committee’s chairman, 
as a rule) on the basis of previous discussion in committee, and then it is sub- 
mitted for approval at the final sommittee meeting. These are the most impor- 
tant functions of the higher sezretariat officials, and they are oi a distinctly 
non-political nature.ê The funcsion of the senior secretariat officials is, when 
one comes to think of it, not different in kind from that of the American Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau officials, who may be loaned to congressional commit- 
tees for a special purpose arid for limited periods of time. In neither case does 
one expect the advice or information to be delivered in a partisan manner. 

‘Swedish committees, then, aim to command the maximum amount of special- 
ised knowledge possible in order to be able to deal efficiently with incoming 
legislation. But Sweden is a unitary state with a parliamentary system and no 
geeparation of powers.(not, that is, in the strict sense). Under such a system, 
does not the committee system menace the authority of the government? 
Do not the committees set themselves up as rival powers in what one thinks of 
as the traditional French manrer? . 

‘In periods of majority government such as the present, the answer is in the 


í 


¢ This does not mean that the secretariat never influences the decision which its com- 
mittee reaches. As one Swedish observer has put it, “As the competence of the M.P.s de- 
clines, so the importance of the secretariat increases” (Junius [Professor Eli Heckscher}, 
‘Hur Sverige Regeras,” Svensk Tidskrift [1923], p. 93). 
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negative. Noveriiciane all PPE ‘of the jovenmoni are adudai by the S 
constitution from election to a committee and from- attendance at committee , 
' meetings (which are always held in camera). This exclusion, on the face of it, 
seers somewhat illogical in a parliamentary system; and certeinly it is an in- 
heritance from the pre-parlimentary era, when the dualism of Parliament and 
the government was accepted as a natural and desirable part of the scheme of 
things. Much of the spirit of this earlier period still survives, and it would be 
. unwise to ignore its influence upon the actual working of the Swedish constitu- 
tion today. It would be equally unwise to condemn it out of hand as anach- 
ronistic. It certainly helps to moderate.the heat of party warfare, -which in 


Swecen is nowhere less marked than in a parliamentary committee. The . 


members of that committee may be drawn from different parties; but they have 
sat together at the same table for years, and they tend to regard themselves as - 
M.Ps acting ‘on ‘behalf of Parliament, bound to examine the-measures that 


. come in. as impartially as possible. Per-Albin Hansson, the late Prime Minister - | 


of Sweden and assuredly one of her greatest political leaders, cnce said, “The 


-' Swedish. Parliament has always reserved, and indeed exercised, the right to 


examine the government’s bills freely and objectively. No change i in this prac- - 
tice i3 either. to be expected or desired.” 

: Obviously it-would be misleading’ to overstress the point made by Hason: 
If bis statement were taken as the literal truth, it would imply the end of all 
parlicmentarism ‘based’upon party loyalities. Some measures are still contro- 
= versiel, even when all allowance has been made for the general peaceableness 
of Swedish party politics and for the extraordinarily mild Swedish political 
climate. When such measures arise, then party conclaves in advance of commit- _ 
tee meetings decide the line of policy to be re by party members in `- 
comirittee, and disobedience is perilous. | - 
-` Nevertheless, the great majority of the bills ‘coming to the Swedish commit- 

tees are non-controversial politically and can be examined. objectively: This - 
situation.is partly explained by historical accident; the Swedish legal codes, ` 
for example, are in fact a part of statute law and any alterations require par- 
_ liamentary sanction. It is also partly due to the mildness of party rivalries.in ` 

- Sweden, a phenomenon which may be attributed to the influence of past polit-: 
ical practice and ultimately to the extraordinary homogeneity of the Swedish’ 
` people. Over ninety-nine per cent of the population belongs, at least formally, 
to the Lutheran Church, and national minorities are virtually non-existent. 
Finally, the differences which undoubtedly do exist between the various Swedish 


. _ -parties on the subject of the regulation of the national economy. are-not par- 


é. ticularly acute. The only. irreconcilables are the handful of Communists, who 

_ are not even numerous enough to be able to muster a single seat on a single com- 
` . mittee. All the other parties are markedly empirical i in their outlook, and all. 
accept the premise that national efficiency nowadays inevitably ‘demands at, 
least some. state regulation of. the. national economy. It was not.the Social - 


cae Per-Albin Hansson, Svensk Hélining och Handling (Stockholm, 1945), p. 57. (Speech 
of aaa 10, a 
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Democrats who introduced the state tobacco and spirit monopolies; it was the 
so-called ‘middle-class parties.” The People’s Party (Liberals) of the present 
day is ready to accept the nationalisation of any given industry if the circum- 
stances appear to demand it, although the Social Democrats, who have been 
in power ever since 1932, have shelved the question of nationalisation. In fact, 
political debate in present-day Sweden is largely concerned with problems of 
taxation and foreign policy—and more especially with taxation, since most 
Swedes are agreed on the major ‘ines of foreign policy. 

To summarise, the Swedish -perliamentary joint standing committees are 
highly specialised bodies that play an important and useful role in the legis- 
lative process; nevertheless, they constitute no serious ne to executive 
authority during periods of maj or: -ty government. ` 


. IL. THE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEES AS MEDIATORS BETWEEN THE CHAMBERS - 


The committees were designed to mediate between the component parts of 
the legislature when the constitution was first drawn up in 1809. At that time 
Parliament consisted of four Estates on the medieval pattern; and the con- 
flicting interests of nobility, clergy, merchants and farmer-peasants were 
hardly to be reconciled unless some external impulse or encouragement to 
cooperate were forthcoming. The way in which the committees were con- 
stituted in order to integrate tais ramshackle, antiquated and cumbrous 
machinery was interesting. They were made into microcosms of Parliament as 
a whole, containing an equal number of representatives from each Estate. 

In 1866, the Estates were replaced by the present bicameral system; but the 
essential features of the old period passed over into the new, and are still 
unchanged today. The Chambers are to be “of equal power and authority.’’® 
The consent of both of them is necessary for the passage of constitutional 
amendments and, broadly speaking, of ordinary non-financial legislation. The 
committees are composed of an equal number of members from each Chamber, 
elected by proportional representation so as to mirror as faithfully as possible 
the relative strengths of parties in that chamber. 

The possibilities of a deadlock between the two Chambers are not B0 great 
as they once were, since the First Chamber (the “Upper” House) has under- 
gone successive waves of democraisation as the price for keeping its equality. 
No longer is it the preserve of the aristocrat, the wealthy landowner and the 
prosperous business man, as it was in the years after its inception. No longer 
is it likely automatically to be opposed to the Lower House on such economic 
questions as protection, as it was at the turn of the century. At the present 
day, indeed, it differs from the Lower House only in being indirectly elected 
(by provincial and city councils); in the terms of its members (eight years as 
compered with four); in residence qualifications for elections (M.P.s need not, 
asin tne Lower House, reside in the constituencies from which they are elected); 


8 Bertil Ohlin, the leader cf the Liberal party (Folkpartiet), published an interesting 
article on party policy 3 in Samtid och Framtid, pp. 826-335 (June—Aug., 1945). 
* Regeringsform, Art. 49; Rikadagsordning, Art, 1. 
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anc. in age qualifications (at least thirty-five, as against at least twenty-three, Yy- 
years of age—though a constitutional amendment now pending aims to destroy / ` Å 
even this difference). Inter-cameral deadlock is not, then, likely to be acute or - 
frequent by virtue of the nature and composition of the Chambers themselves. 
There is, moreover, @ certain class of bills which must at all costs reach the 
statute-book, and which must therefore circumvent the possible veto of one or 
the other Chamber without appearing to infringe the principle of cameral 
- equality. They are finance bills, which are subjected to “joint voting” if the 
. Chambers cannot reach agreement on them when first considered. The phrase - 
is nildly paradoxical,. since the Chambers do not in fact meet-to vote. They 
vote separately, and all the “Ayes” are then added together and weighed 
against all the “Noes” for Parliament as a whole. A simple majority carries thë L 


te, 


day. As.the First Chamber has 80 fewer members than the Second—1650 as. 
compared with 230—one might expect it to suffer a steady series of defeats in y 
these joint votes. In point of fact, it is nearly as successful as the- Lower House - 
in making its wishes law.!° 

The committees in practice, although not i in theory, do not try to oes 
divergent cémeral decisions when joint voting is, in the nature of the case; . 
scheduled to follow. Nor do they bother-if the decision taken by the one 
_ Chamber flatly contradicts.in principle that taken by the other. i 
can be closed; contradictions cannot be reconciled. 

But when it-is appropriate for committees to ois they are highly suc- 
cessful—in nine cases out of ten, on the average: If the Chambers disagree, — 
-. anc do not disagree fmcconcilably, then it is the duty of the committee. which 

has been handling the bill to present to both Chambers proposals for-reaching . 
'A positive solution. Most often, the committee suggests a compromise proper, 
i.e. tries to coax each Chamber to recede from its more advanced positions in 
the direction of the other.Chamber’s views. Sometimes, though, such mid-way 
positions are fraught with various technical ‘and administrative difficulties; 
or else one Chamber may be in possession of information not available to the 
other at the time of decision. In such circumstances, the committee may well 
urge one of the Chambers to accept the other’s decision and abandon its own. 
Yet again, the committee may conclude that the best hope af reaching agree- - 
ment is to excise the points of difference and present only the common ous 
for the final decision. 

The Basic Laws Committee plays a special role in cases of adie —_ of 
` disagreement between the two houses in Swéden. The Chambers are syn- 
chronised when dealing with legislation—that is to say, they deal with it 
simultaneously, not successively. A private member’s bill is raised in one 
Chamber, sent to committee, and reported out simultaneously to both Cham- 
bers: Tor iimuliandous debate: A government bill is sent to both Chambers at 
once on being submitted to Parliament. Each Chamber thən has to decide 


-0 For an excellent account of the workings of joint voting in- practice, see Thulin, - N 
Sammanjämkning och gemensam peeing (Stockholm, 1985), Vol. X of kia Riks- a 
dag” ` : 
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‘separately to which committee it should seid the bill, having regard to its 
subject matter and to the terms ol reference laid down in the constitution for - 
the various committees. Normally, decision is easy; but borderline cases do 
occur in which the Chambers might very well reach conflicting results as to` 
the appropriate committee for the bill. In these cases, the Basic Laws Com- 
mittee has the riglit and the duty to make the final decision, and thereby, in 
effect, to set a precedent. 

Again, a committee is obliged to send any bill back to both Chambers within 
eight days if the committee thinks the bill does not fall within its terms of 
reference." Here again, it is possible for the Chambers to disagree about the 
proper committee for the measure in question and hence necessary for the 
Basic Laws Committee to act as the arbiter. 


I. THE COMMITTEES A3 QUASI-GOVERNMENTAL BODIBS 
DURING PERIODS GF MINORITY GOVERNMENT? 


Parliamentarism finally ‘broke through” in Sweden in 1921, and the change 
was accompanied by a protracted period of party splinterings and minority 
governments. This period lasted from 1920 to 1933, when the Social Demo- 
crats, emerging slowly as the dominant party, allied themselves informally 
with the Agrarian Party and at last stabilised the situation. By 1933, indeed, © 


there was widespread dissatisfaction with minority government,” which 


resulted in parliamentary intriguing and ever-shifting alignments. 

The dominant figure on the political scene during the years between 1920- 
1932 was Ekman, the leader of the “dry” branch of the Liberal Party. By a 
skilful series of ad hoc alliances between his tiny band of camp-followers and, 
at different times, those both to the right and to the left, he was able to keep ` 


` at the centre of gravity ôf the political situation. Between 1926 and 1928, he 


Ty 
' aaa 


actually held office with only 33 supporters in the Lower House (out of the 
230 members, it will be recalled) and 34 in the Upper House (out of 150 mem- 
bers).1* In 1930, he came back to power with only 28 followers in the Lower 
House and 24 in the Upper House. 

Nevertheless, his influence was greatest when he was in opposition and 
chairman of the important Appropriations Committee. He himself is the 


n kamina Föreskrifter fér-Riksdagen, Art. 7. 

12 Political journale such as Svensk Tidskrift (Right) and Tiden , (Bocial Demoorat) 
contain useful information on this subject. Gunnar Gerdner’s Det avenska regerings- 
problemet, 1917~1980 (Uppsala, 1946) helps to explain the period when democracy finally 
broke through in Sweden, while Otto von Zweigbergk, in Svensk politik, 1906-1989 
(Stockholm, 1929), furnishes some interesting information on the entire decade aSHON TS 
1921. 

13 Olle Nyman, Svensk parlamentarism, 1988-36. Från PEE A ERE VA nen ' 
till majoritetskoalition (Uppsala, 1947). and Nyman, Krisuppgörelsen mellan socialde- 
mokraterna och bondeförbundet 1988 (Uppsala, 1944), are useful on this transitional period 
between minority and majority government in Sweden. 

u H. Tingsten, Problem i svensk demokrati (Tidens Skriftserie 2, 1941) contains 
figures for the parliamentary strengths of all Swedish Governments, 1920-1936. 
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best spokesman for his policy: “Both [Social Democratic leader] Herr Bran- `- 
‘ting’s and [Rightist leader] Herr.Trygger’s-friends are in the habit, of accusing - 
me of too. unscrupulously trying to oust those in office from power whenever 


‘I consider that questions haven’t been dealt with in the right way. It’s quite 


possible, if God spares my health, that I might again have cause to put my‘ 


thumb down [like the Roman emperors at gladiatorial combats, presumably] 


whenever . it seems.in the national interest that there should be a + change i 


of government. 25 - - 

Numeròus examples of the defeat, or oak amendment, of government 
legislation in committee which did not bring about the resignation of the 
government, can be culled from the newspapers and periodicals of the period. 
In 1922, for example, the Basi¢ Laws Committee (which was in charge of trea- 
ties as the parliamentary preparatory committee on politically important 
questions of foreign policy) rejected the Branting government’s projected 
trade ‘treaty with Russia. However, the government staggered on until the 
‘following year, and finally ees after & defeat i in ‘the Vpper Chamber on 
` its unemployment policy. 


It was during this period that tie: traditional dualism between Parianont 


Aa 


~- 


-and the government, dating from 1809 and owing much to tha fact that before - 


then Sweden had experienced, spells of both royal and parliamentary tyranny, 


` revealed itself most clearly. An excellent indication of the strength of. that © 


_ , dualism at any given time is.the.way in which the Basic- Laws Committee 
exercises the powers granted it under the constitution!’ to review and criticise 
Cabinet minutes. 


This ‘curious device’ is worth a moments 4 pause. Théoretioally, ‘ministers 
in Sweden are the advisors of the Crown, but they are individually responsible : 
to the Chambers for their personal advice. ‘A -Cabinet meeting always takes. 


place in the presence of the. monarch, and the ministers’ “advice” is put into 
“minutes,” -along. with their-“speaches.” In point of fact, the minutes reveal 


N 


handled in as short a space as half an hour, while the “speeches” which giye 
the reasons for the decision run to an Lona length. Clearly there is some- 


to the interested eye that. anything up to one thousand items of business may be. 


thing odd about the minutes and the meeting; and one is not surprised to find ` i 


thet the real decisions are taken in advance of the “Cabinet” meeting at a more 
| informal gathering of the ministry. n 

` It ig; however, upon the formal, minutes that the Basic Laws Committee 
bases its investigations into the deeds and misdeeds of the ministry, though, 


. when and if it comes across anything it considers suspect, it may insist upon ` 


the submission of rélevant.evidence. In times of majority government, such as 


the present, the annual debate in which the Basic Laws-Committee formally 


“‘aasolves” the government and its individual members from any. stain of 


: misdeeds for the past year becomes more or less a quaint ray: In periods 


y 


i First Chamber debate of May 23, 1925. 
16 Regeringsform, Arts. 106 and 107. 
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of minority government, however, the Basic Laws Committee discovers abun- 
dant faults in governmental behaviour. Indeed, in 1929 it forced the Minister 
of Finance out of office as a result of its criticisms, while earlier in the decade 
it caused the removal of a Socia. Democratic Foreign Minister. There have 
been no similar occurrences in subsequent years, though there were one or two 
fairly close escapes for individual ministers in the 1930's. , 

In sum, during periods of minority government the committees undertake 
to formulate the broad lines of policy, often compelling acceptance by the 
government. If we may judge by experience in the 1920’s, such committee 
activity at least ensures that scme legislation is forthcoming in periods of 
party chaos. l 


BRITISH BY-ELECTIONS, 1950 


ee RICHARD M. SCAMMON se gi 
Depariment of State 


= Fince the hard-fought general election of February 23, 1950, the narrow 


mazgin of Labor's control of the British House of. Commons: has been tested 
at the polls on ten occasions. This number of by-elections to fill vacancies in 


the membership of the House is a normal post-World War II figure (the previ- , 


_ ous House saw fifty-two replacements in its four and one-half years of life), 
alttough it is somewhat under that of prewar averages.? In terms of locale, 
howéver, these ten by-elections were atypical. Though the overall distribution 
within the various parts of the United Kingdom was not unrepresentative 


(six in England, one in Wales, actually Monmouthshire, two in Scotland, and 
one in Northern Ireland), all vacancies chanced to come in urban areas. Eight 
of the contests involved borough seats and the other two (West Dunbarton- 


shira and Abertillery, Monmouthshire) were primarily urban in character. 

. Given the urban character of the by-election constituencies, one is not sur- 
prisad-that in the voting in February, 1950, six Labor Members of Parliament, 
were elected, along with three Conservatives and an Ulster Unionist (in West 


Nea Mate a 


Belfast). The results of the ten by-elections followed a simple pattern: there 


was no change in party distribution of parliamentary seats and no marked 
shift in the constituency voting patterns shown in the February general elec- 
_tion Each of the ten seats was held by the party which had won it in February, 
with Labor maintaining its phenomenal record of not losing in a by-election 
any seat won in the general elections of 1945 and 19502 

Five of the by-elections were caused by the death of the incumbent; one by 


- . appGintment of the M.P. to a High Court judgeship; another by the ill-health 


_ and resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford Cripps; 
-one by the resignation of the incumbent at Neepsend (Sheffield) to permit 
the election to the House of the Solicitor-General, Sir Frank Soskice, who had 


been defeated in the general election; and one by the succession to the peerage. 


(as Viscount Hailsham) of a leading Conservative, Mr. -Quintin Hogg. This 
last vacancy, ‘incidentally, focused attention again on the unfortunate position 
of heirs to seats in the House of Lords, who must see their political careers 


1 Of 625 members elected in February, 1950, Laborites numbered 315, Conservatives 
298, end Liberals 9. Also elected were two Irish N ationalists (who have not taken nett 
seats) and the Speaker, who stood as a non-partisan. 

2 See J. K., Pollock, “British By-elections Between the Wars,” in this Ruvisw, Vol. 35; 
pp. 519-628 (June, 1941). Professor Pollock reported an average of sixteen or seventeen 

by-elections annually for the period 1919-19839. 
> $ Mr..MacDonald’s second Labor government, formed after the May, 1929, election, 


lost ita first seat to the Conservatives a year later; his National government, which won 


an overwhelming victory in October, 1931, lost its first seat in Commons in April of the 


follow-ng year. It was only four months after its N ovember, 1935, victory that there- ~” 


electec. National government lost its first seat in the House., 
474 
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An the more influential lower chamber cut short by an untimely and automatic 
elevation to the upper House, whare their political usefulness is limited. The 
; tenth election, in West Belfast, was the result of a special declaration of the 
House that the representation of that constituency was vacated because the 
Ulster Unionist incumbent, Mr. J. G. MacManaway, was a clergyman of the 
Church of Ireland. l ; : 
With the exception of the MacManaway case, the circumstances under 
which these ten by-elections arose were normal and generally followed the 
pattern outlined by Professor Pcllock for the 1919-1939 period.‘ In popular 
participation the 1950 results fitted into the average for that twenty-year 


TABLE I 


Vote for Party Candidctes at 1950 General and By-elections, 
United Kingdom Excluding Northern Ireland- 


Candidates Generel Blecion Deon 
Nine Labor candidates 222,341 (64.8%). 180,620 (63.9%) 
Nine Conservative candidates 157,501 (88.8%) 149 ,665 (44.7%) 
Liberal candidates (five at GE, one at. 22,476 ( 5.5%) 2,752( .8%) 
1950 by-elections) ` i 
All other candidates (five at GE, three at  3,631( .9%) 1,862 ( .6%) 
1950 by-elections) , `. 
Totals for nine seats 405,949 334 ,908 
Totals including West Belfast seat ° 571,887 ` 497 ,587 


The Conservative total includea the candidate at Neepsend, classified as “Conserva- 
tive and Liberal,” and at Brighouse and Spenborough, classified as ‘National Liberal with 
Conservative support.” 


span; all the by-election vote totals were under those for the same seats in 


` the general election, and the overall total vote for the ten contests was 13 


per cent below that in the general election (the same figure as that for 1919-1939 
by-elections in relation to the general elections). As might have been antici- 
pated, the three constituencies in which participation was closest to that of 
the February general election were those in which the contest was the tightest 
and the margin of the winner the narrowest. 

The overall shift in votes in the 1950 -by-elections was amazingly small. 
Disregarding the. West Belfast contest, fought on the special racial and re- 
ligious issues of Northern Ireland, the totals for the nine seats in England, 


4 Pollock, loc. cit.; of 352 by-elections, 173 were caused by death; 67 by resignation, 56 
by elevation or succession to the peerage, and 56 by appointment to some other office. 
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me | -TABLE I E 


= Donard Polling Percentages, 1 960 By-elections ia Eg 
Clang A. Constituencies not contested by a Liberal candidate at either the General Election 
? _ or the By-election: 
an: -  _ Labor Conservative Gii 
 Nesneentl General ` ' 73.5 26.5 , =e 
(April) By-election 70.8 28.8 2.4 - 
‘Dunbartonshire General ` - -49.3 47.8 2.9 
West (April) By-election .. 50.3 49.7- i — 
Brighouse and General 52.2 47.8 ee 
/ Spenborough By-election 50.5 49.6 — 
May) | 
Abertillery General ` 87.1 12.9 ` — 


` 


(November) Pylon 86.5 13.5. Oo = 


Class B. Constituencies in which a Liberal candidate stood at the General “Election but not 
at the By-election: ; 
Conserva- 


l pooo Labor . He : Isberal Others l 
Leicester ‘General 56.5 33.3 9:5 .7T. Communist 
North-East By-election 67.9 42.1 — pi 
(September) : A a 
Scotstoun - -General 46.0 48.5 4.9 | 2.6 Communist 
(October) By-election 47.1 50.9 — 2.0 -ILP 
Oxfcrd General , 40.7 46.9 11.6 8. Communist 
(Novèmber) By-election 42.5 57.5_ sa — > 
Handsworth General 39.2 50.5 10.3 T = 
(November) - By-election 38.1.. 60.7 . — 1.2 Independent 


4 


Class Œ. Constituency contested by a Liberal candidate at both the General : ‘Election - 
` and ‘the By-election: * 
Labor Conservative Liberal Communist 


Bristol General _ . 62.6 — 26.8 9.5 1 
South-East | By-election = 56.7 35.2 8.1 —_ 
(November) ° i l > 

- Class D. Constituency i in Norka Ireland: G i 
Ulster i ~ Irish ; Sinn 
: Untontst Labor Fein 
3 Belfast West General ` 51.4 46.3 2.3 
(November) - By-election _ 50:7 49.3 R — 


In the figures above, the Conservative total for constituencies in England, Scotland, 
-and Wales includes votes given’ to candidates standing with peripheral classifications as 
well. The percentages for the Irish Labor candidate in West Belfast should not be confused 
with votes for the Labor party of ‘Great Britain. The Irish Labor organisation is an anti- 
partition, nationalist group affiliated With the Labor party of the Republic of” Ireland, 
rather than with that of the United Kingdom. ` 


~ 
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- Scotland, and Wales show only an insignificant turn away from the govern- 


ment. What is immediately evident from a study of the totals of Table I and 
the constituency-by-constituency percentage figures of Table II is that the 
Liberal vote, in those districts waere Liberals stood in February but not at 
the by-election, went largely to the Conservatives. At South-East Bristol, the 
only seat for which a Liberal stood at both elections, the Conservatives also 
gained substantially; but this gain was probably due to the prestige in the 
general election of Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir Stafford Cripps, who had 
served the constituency as M.P. fcr some twenty years. 

Of all the by-elections, only South-East Bristol showed any variation from 
the norm. Change in the others wes measured in one or two percentage points, 
representing hundreds rather than thousands of votes. Even in Northern Ire- 
land, as in the constituencies in England, Scotland, and Wales, the change was 
small; in West Belfast a split vote of the general election on the Catholic, 
Nationalist side was unified, but the anti-partitionist rise was only from 48.6 _ 
to 49.3 per cent of the total. 

Taken together, these by-elections of 1950 further emphasize the lesson of 
the February general election—that the struggle for political power in Britain 
today is a struggle between Conservative and Labor, between Tory and 
Socialist. Though in two districts the Opposition nominee ran under some 
special designation, the position of the anti-Labor organization was Conserva- 
tive; and efforts to form genuine, free coalitions of Liberal and Conservative 
voters behind a single nominee were not effective. Minor party candidates 
were entirely unsuccessful in these by-elections; all lost their deposits and the 
most successful, a Communist at Neepsend, polled only 729 votes. 

Since the group of constituencies voting in these ten 1950 by-elections was 
substantially oriented more toward.the Government than was the country at 
large in the February general election,® it is obvious that the lead of the nine 
Labor candidates in the by-elections held outside Northern Ireland is no 
portent of Labor victory should a general election be held soon. If we assume 
that these elections can provide valid clues to future voting trends,® allowance 
must first be made for the atypical character of urban and Labor-oriented 
districts. When this has been done, certain conclusions may be drawn from the 
vote of the electorate in the constituencies. Though no firm prediction of future 
Conservative victory could be made from the figures available, it is clear that 
the present Opposition could expect gains were an election to be held in the 
near future. Just as the by-elections preceding the 1929, 1931, 1935, 1945, and 
1950 general elections showed gains for the “outs” which were reflected in 


s The vote percentages in February, 1950, were 46.1 Labor, 43.5 Conservative (in- 
cluding associated parties), 9.1 Liberal, and 1.3 Independent and Miscellaneous. Not only 
were the ten constituencies voting in tha by-elections thus marked by a somewhat higher 
Labor and lower Conservative figure than for the country as a whole, but also the Liberal 
poll was much lower in these ten districts in February than in the United Kingdom as a 
whole. 

e For a contrary view, see Lionel H. Laing, “Fifty British By-Elections,” in the 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Vol. 16, pp. 222-227 (May, 1950). 
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the saben voting for the complete House of Commons, so the record of S 
1950 presages Conservative gains in the next general voting. i 

In the complexities of a single-member district, “winner-take-all” electoral | 
system, it is possible that such gains might not produce a change of government. 
However, the present margin of the Labor ministry is so slight that only a 
_ very small turnover would be required to put a Conservative administration 
into power. In considering his party’s present position, Mr. Attlee must conse- 
quently weigh carefully the likelihood that any new general election could not 
~ improve, and might well harm, his position in the House af Commons; the 
record of the ten 1950 British by-elections thus may well be decisive in de- - 
termining whether or not the United Kingdom -will hold another een elec- °° 
tion in 1951. i 








NOTES AND MEMORANDA 
PREPARATION OF CASE STUDIES: THE PROBLEM 
OF ABUNDANCE 


HAROLD STHIN 
Committees on Public Administration Cases 


This paper is a descriptive account of the principal problems encountered 


and: solutions adopted by the Committee on Public Administration Cases in 


preparing its case studies,! and mare specifically of those problems and solutions 
that have arisen from the abundance of materials available to the CPAC in 
the course of its work. No attempt is made to assess the value of the CPAC 
cases, nor, for that matter, the validity of the method. The article is thus not a 
justification but a description of the methodology of CPAC case preparation, 
with some incidental account of CPAC’s reasons for adopting particular . 
techniques. 

.The analysis focuses upon “tha ation of abundance.” Characteristically 
both writers and editors of the CPAC cases have struggled with the difficulty 
of adapting and selecting from a large mass of material what would become, 
as end product, a detailed case study, but one of manageable proportions. Ob- 
viously the task of adaptation, i.e., of drafting a study from documents and 
interviews, is generic and not, as such, a result of the abundance problem; 
but an abundance of materials affects the task of adaptation and has colored - 
the work of the CPAC throughout. In this account no attempt has been made 
to isolate with any precision the difficulties that can be attributed directly 
to the abundance of materials, but the necessity for selection and compression 
has been taken as the point of departure in describing various specific problems 
and solutions. 

k k x 


I. THE DEFINITION OF “PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CASE STUDIES” i 
The act of defining is an act of exclusion. The definition adopted by.the CPAC 


for the term “public administration case studies” has delimited both the area 


for investigation and the method of penetrating that area. By definition, there- 
fore, a8 the phrase goes, the CPAC excludes from its purview certain areas, 


_ a8 well as materials usable in other kinds of research within the defined area. 


A. Definition of “Public Administration.” The first act of definition applies 


‘The CPAC was sponsored originally by the interested graduate schools at Cornell, 
Harvard, Princeton and Syracuse Un-versities and is financed by a grant from’ the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York; its Policy Committee consists of representatives of the 
sponsors and other universities, while its Staff Director is the author of this article. The 
case studies have been published individually as they were completed, and most of 
those issued to date will be included in a casebook scheduled for publication January 1, 
1952. The objective of the CPAC has been the development of case studies that would be 
useful in teaching public administration, aa well as in research and in administration itself. 
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to the term “public EEA A ” The area selected for investigation by the 
CPAC is approximately the area conventionally denoted by ` ‘public adminis- 


- tration,” as the phrase is used within, and applied to, the United States; it is ’ 


the area roughly coterminous with the executive bränehes -of the federal, 


state and local governments in the United States. (An experiment in the appli- 


cation of the CPAC technique to international organizations is now in process.) 
The edge of the area selected is not; of course, a sharp, clear line. In some 


of the case studies the action is a into the legislative sphere, although 


not as a central feature;and in a few instances the decisions of judges and the 


actions of persons in business and other non-governmental institutions are 


consequential, although not of major interest. In studies. dealing with local 
governments (most of the CPAC studies have dealt with the national govern- 


ment), where the formal separation of powers has béen subjected to overt - 
modification or abandonment, the area for inquiry lacks precise delimitation;, 


and the spheres of the executive and legislative branches‘in international or- 
‘ganizations are even more amorphous. ` 


D any event, regardless of fringe càses, enormous areas of ani 


activity are clearly excluded. These excluded areas contain all problems of 


administration in other countries, all problems of administration centering’ 
in ron-governmental institutions in the United States, and the making of all’ 


primary decisions in courts and legislatures. 


The area left for investigation remains large—indeed T is, as has been said, | 
about what we mean by our conventional use of the- ir. “public sacs 


tration,” an ares of action in the United States of great magnitude. 

E. Definition of “Case Study. ” The second major act of exclusion arises from 
the rather special meaning given to the terms “case” and “case. ie eee e., 
the definition of the general teehnique. 


A CPAC case study is a detailed narrative of ‘is events that sonei a 


decision or group of related decisions by an administrator ot administrative 
. group, together with some description of the social, econontic, legal, political, 
personal and ‘other factors that surrounded, or were in a position to affect, 
the administrator or administrative group during the process of arriving at 
the decision.? / 
The relevant materials for this method are the obvious ones used by any 
historian dealing with contemporary history: government files, official docu- 
ments, biographies and autobiographies, records of Congressional hearings, 
interviews with participants, newspapers, etc. In general, the materials on the 
“surrounding factors” are only those that appear in the files or in other con- 
2 For those unfamiliar with the CPAC cases, it may be useful to note that the concept 
of a “detailed” case study of a fairly significant and complex issue has resulted in cases 
runring, for the most part, from 75 to 150 pages. The cases contain far more detail than 


the Zase Reports of the SSRC Committee on Public Administration, but generally rather 
less detail than the Harvard Business School cases, such as those included in John D. 


Glover and Ralph M. Hower’s The Administrator (Chicago, 1949), though the Business - 


School cases dealing with rather narrow issues are generally shorter than the CPAC cases. 
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temporary sources (plus, of course, for personal factors, Who’s Who, depart- 
mental biographies and the like). Secondary sources have been used only in a 
few cases, and then either as a check upon other sources or for development of 
the general historical background. 

The quantity‘of the materials: of contemporary history, published, unpub- 
lished, and oral, is, as will be seen, tremendous; but the case study technique 
as defined exclides a great mass of material of actual or potential. availability 
usable by other methods. A few of these may be noted merely by way of illus- 
tration. 3 

Analytic surveys, for example, may tap -a series of sources which might indi- 
vidually be usable in some fashion by a case study but which, examined col- 
lectively, cover a far wider range on a given topic than any case study can touch. 
An .obvious- example is MacMahon and Millett’s Federal, Administrators. `> 
Another revealing comparative study might be written, to take a random exam- 
ple,-on government guilds, including perhaps the Forest Service, the Public 
Health Service and the Foreign Service. A single case study would ordinarily 
deal with only one of these, and only in terms of a single decision or group of 
connected decisions. 

The application of statistical techniques to administrative decisions also is 
not. only practical but essential for a variety of problems. Efficiency ratings, 
or comparable formalized judgment techniques, are decisions; in the United 
States alone, there are literally ‘millions of such decisions every year. A minute 
percentage of these decisions migkt’yield fruitful results under processes of 
individual examination, as in a case study; but the vast majority can be studied 
only through statistical techniques. The same considerations hold true for the 


~ bulk of all licensing procedures, as well as for other types of mass administra- 


tive action, though it may be noted by way of contrast that the certification 
procedure of the Civil Aeronautics Board, for example, involving as it does a 
comparatively small number of‘ highly complex decisions,-probably is better 
adapted to some type of individual examination. (One of the CPAC case studies, 
The Latin American Proceeding, is an account of the making of a CAB decision.) 

Another approach to the study of the defined’ area is afforded by psychological 
techniques. All the 'CPAC cases deal-in some fashion with psychological 
factors, since they invite consideration of the behavior and motives of human 
beings, both as individuals and in a social setting. The psychological-factors 
selected for treatment sre those superficial or, at least, overt matters-—obvious 
repeated bebavior patterns, effects. of business or professional connections, 


 ete.—that administrators themselves customarily interpret and rely on more 


or less intuitively in the course’ of tkeir daily work. -But clearly the tools of the 
psychologist (intelligence, aptitude and other types of tests, dépth interviews, 
etc.) permit the disclosure and examination of an enormous mass of data that 
lies outside the effective scope of the CPAC cases, 

There is no need to enlarge the roster. Any issue of Public Administration 
Review or American Political Science Review—and many issues of the law and 
economics journals, the journals of sociology, psychology, anthropology and 
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philosophy—will show a host of investigators studying public admiastration `- 
with a variety of tools that make use of quantities of data unusable in whole, or a 1 
in any large measure, by case studies. so 


II. THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS—-GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Within the general area, and using the case study technique, in spite of all 
ths exclusions that these definitions involve; there remains an incalculably ` 
- large number of decisions that might form the subject of case studies. How- 
ever, a- tremendous reduction in the number of potential subjects comes 
skout from two general factors, one essentially intractable and arising from the : 
materials themselves, the other derived from a more precise conan of the . 
word “decision” in the general definition of case studies. \ 

A. Unavatlability of Materials. Paradoxically enough, the problem of abun- 
dance is also on occasion accompanied by a problem of scarcity. At times the YA. 
scarcity is, so to speak, deliberate. At one time, the CPAC considered the 
possibility of doing a case study on the government’s disposal of tke Geneva 
steel mill—a companion study, with a difference, to an existing CPAC study x 
on The Disposal of the Aluminum, Plants; but after a preliminary zeconnais- 
sence it appeared that no information was obtainable on the final crucial point 
in the process—how and why the Attorney General decided to approve the 
purchase of the mill by the U.S. Steel Corporation. The project was therefore 
abandoned, and a very considerable volume of relevant available material was 
nacessarily rejected. There are many other subjects at least superficially suit- ` 


` gble on other grounds, but not usable because interviews—or frank inferviews— 


can not be had, or because all essential files are withheld. As an operating mat- 
‘ter, the CPAC has naturally discarded ab tntito subjects for which security or ° 
other clearance or access problems would obviously be insuperable. Fortunate- 
Iv, there have been only rare instances when case projects have had to be aban- 
doned for this reason after a start had been made. i 

There is another and far more significant way in which unavailability of __ 
some materials excludes what is available. This is the fundamental process of ~ 
historical fading. Its general effect has been to limit the CPAC to contemporary 
‘history, and in very large part to the events of the last five or ten years. Im- 
plicit, if not explicit,.in the working definition of “ease study” used by the 
CPAC is the development of a narrative containing a sufficient wealth of detail 
to give the reader a feeling of actual participation in the decisive process, a 
gense of vicarious government living. Since these studies are histories, not his- 
torical novels, the details must be obtainable from the written or she spoken 
word or both lor, on rare occasions, from the memory of the case writer himself). 
The feasible historical depth of agubject for a case study is determmed by the 
evailability, i in varying proportions, of these types of material.. Memories fade 
' quickly, especially if the events are not of major interest; memories are also 
creative in any event and increasingly so, in géometric ratio, with the passage . , 
of time. Thus it is rarely possible to attempt a case study of events more than. X. 
eight or ten years in the past unless the written documentation is extraordinar- 
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ily full. Although there's are some CPAG Cases that: gó farther back, in each such 
instance the written material has been. “unusually. rich; in one; for example, 
' transcripts of telephone conversations were available. ‘However the” fringe 
instances be treated, the techniqte is obviously generally inapplicable to ‘non- 


` - contemporary materiale. The centuries of the past are spared. 


B. Definttion of “Dectsion.” The: ‘second basic factor of aain arises from 
the.decision-definition to take as subjects for cases only those events or series 


of events that constitute decisions in-a large and- serni-formal sense. A decision 


is thus, for example, an action to sell-(or not to. sell) ‘a plant, to discharge (or 
not to discharge) an employee, to rebut or duck -an attack from a. clientele 


‘group, and so forth, In a sense, and a very real and important sense, ANY gOvern- . 


ment official, even a minor custodial employee; may ‘do a hundred things a 
day that could be isolated ag decisions. Furthermore, to a rather surprising 
extent, these almost-but-not-quite-automatic adjustments to the facts of inati- 


-tutional life are capturable and recordable. An admirable illustration of this 


conclusion is found in some-of the case materials prepared under the auspices 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration—a notable exam- 
ple being the well-known Af arsvall Company cases. ‘In the sécond of these, as 


| the result of close and sympathetic. observation of a group of „men: maldig 


semi-automatic decisions, reduzed to writing with considerable artistry, the 


reader feels that he is actually watching a team of men working together on 


the first day of operation of a rebuilt Fourdrinier paper-making machine: 


` the power is turned on or off; the speed is adjusted, the-“first hand” moves 


i 


from the front to the back end. of the machine. Fifty or a hundred. or more of 


‘the recorded actions could reasonably be-described ‘as decisions. However, 


these, ‘decisions rise but little bove the level of consciousness; certainly they 


.take little more into conscious account than the immediate physical and human 


environment. Decisions: of this. character, have ‘been exeluce’ from the CPAC 


punasw : , : Sas 


. Tt. THE CHOICE OF SUBJECTS —SPRCIAL CONSIDERATIONS 


A. Policy Problems. From she beginning, the CPAC bas- sought as subject 
matter policy problems of administrators, i in rough contradistinction to prob- 
lems of administrative technique. Anyone who has worked in the field will 
recognize the web of ambiguity inherent in the policy-technique or policy- 


_ administration distinction. As a rough guide, it may be said than none of the . 
_ issues in the.CPAC cases is set forth within a: “management efigineering”’ 


framework, and, alternatively, that the cases evoke questions i in which novelty 
of issue (to the participants), breadth. of mapear, political intensity, and other 


3 This E WAS negative. on si oat of the CPAC in that the subieets ae by 
the CPAC were, of another type. Perhaps £ any neéd of teachers of public administration 
for case materials -of, this charecter can .be reasonably satisfied by the business cases, 
since there is. some reason to believe that the special characteristics of public administra- 
tion are of far le&s consequence. in activity of this sort than i in situations evelyn larger, 


` more conscious: and more oa decisions, . ve ~ 


` 
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common: indicators of “policy” are present in varying degrees. Value consider- 
ations are at the forefront throughout. In other words, the problems of the 
administrator are considered in relation to personal and program objectives, 
and further in relation to the effects of action on the microcosmic society of 


the government or of è governmental agency, and on the macrocosmic society _ 


of the nation. In both respects, attitudes towards what constitutes the good 
society are relevant. 


B. Persistent and Recurring Governmental Problems. The CPAC has deliber- 


- ately concentrated on subjects that illustrate persistent and recurring, rather 


than unique or highly unusual, governmental problems. Characteristically, 
case subjects involve such questions as executive-legislative. relations, central- 
ization vs. autonomy, the role of government guilds, the treatment of pressure 


| ‘groups, etc., that are debated over and over again in the pages of the journals, ` 
` in the Gane and in government agencies at all levels. 


C. Normal Bevhavior. The CPAC has similarly sought cases:-in which the 
behavior of the participants is felt to be normal rather than abnormal. None of 
the cazes deals with peculation or perjury, nor with evident cruelty in human 


= relations, nor with ambition or desire for publicity so great as to overwhelm 


ali other considerations. No government is completely free from human excesses 
but, insofar as.the. judgments of the CPAC correctly reflect the values of our 
society, the actions described in the CPAC cases fall within the range of the 


‘normal in our civilization. 
’ D. Diversity in Subject Matter Categories. The CPAC has sought diversity 
in subject. matter categories, i.e., government level, agency, program, type of 


problem, relationships, etc. Presumably one could doa series of cases, for exam- 
ple, dealing with the formulation of the budget estimates of a particular bureau 
of a particular department in the federal government over a series of years. 
While recognizing the potential value of such a series, the CPAC has aimed this 
first program at extensive, rather than intensive, exploration of the multifarious 
aspects of public administration in the United States. There are a few CPAC 


cases that fall into fairly obvious pairs; but for the most part there has been a 


deliberate. avoidance of such repetition. 


E. Concentration on High-Level and Interagency Conflict Cases. A largely non- . 


deliberate selectivity has resulted in heavy, oes not exclusive, concentra- 
tion on sigh-level interagency conflict cases.‘ There seems little doubt that 
this concentration has come in considerable part from the interests of those 


associated with the CPAC. In part, also, the selectivity arises from a conscious 
` desire to avoid both trivial problems and serious problems handled in a trivial 
manner. The particular recurring element of conflict is also rather closely , 


related tc the technique. Conflicts tend to externalize, and therefore to make 


1 The hsavy concentration on high-level interagency conflict cases (if a parenthetical 
evaluative :nterjection may be permitted) has been a source of some dissatisfaction to the 
CPAC. The concentration will be diluted in the forthcoming CPAC casebook oy the in- 


clusion of a number of cases of tather different character prepared at Harvard University 
- in 1045-46 under the supervision of Dr. Pendleton Herring. 
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- directly available to the case writer, opposing considerations and alterna- 


tive courses in the form of action, rather than speculation. When a case writer 
deals with a conflict, he is not so heavily dependent on the ex post facto ration- 
alizations of the administrator who made the decision, because in most con- 
flict situations the opposing considerations are recorded. At least in our federal 
government, interagency conflicts tend to generate memoranda, both for the 
record and for intra-agency consumption. Such documents, especially the latter, 


are of special value in case writing. 


IV. THE SELECTION OF MATERIALS IN CASE PRESENTATION 


There is a tremendous variation in the amount of materials available for 
practical use in the various cases. 4s has been noted above, in some instances 
the lacunae force abandonment of a promising subject. At the other extreme, 
for some cases the documentation ‘including, of course, material derived from 
interviews) is so extensive that for’all the major points of interest there is more 
material than can possibly be used directly. The most common situtation is 4 
combination of some thin spots and overstuffing elsewhere.’ Thus the problem 
of selection is always present. 

In general, the techniques for handling the material are derived from the 
function of the cases, i.e., the pedagogical objectives of the CPAC. However, 
as in virtually all contemporary history, there are also questions of tact and 
libel; and—more specifically a problem of administrative history—of agency 
clearance. All these factors operate to affect the final drafting of cases: the re- 
sult is indirect rathéF then direct statement, generalized allusion rather than 
specific reference, the omission of some incidents. Rather commonly, the neces- 
sity for clearance requires the use of summary or paraphrase in lieu of direct 
quotation. To date, these various considerations have not resulted in signifi- 
cant alteration in any case; but it b2gins to appear that clearance, agency and 
personal, may present more difficult and more frequent problems in state and 
local and international organization cases than it does in cases involving our 
national government. Our federal officials are accustomed to both investigation 
and publicity. i: 

The factors just mentioned are relatively superficial ones in handling of gen- 
erally abundant case materials; mora significant ones are the following: 

' A. Literary Form. Emphasis has been placed on the use of literary or rhe- 
torical techniques in the selection and presentation of materials. The ability 
to retain the reader’s interest, for example, has been a significant criterion in 
choosing between full quotation and summary. The object in maintaining a 
concern for literary form (without, of course, using the novelist’s privilege of 
inventing incident and character) hes been to increase the degree of common 


& A scrupulous effort has been made tc avoid in any instance more positive statement 
than the evidence justifies in the eyes of cuthor and editors, but no effort has been made 
to have the text reflect the innumerable veriations in the degree of documentation behind 
each statement. The rationale for omitting footnotes and other types of scholarly ap- 


` paratus from the case studies lies outside the scope of this paper. 
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vicarious experience among the readers. When- the raw materiel of writing is ` 


the behavior of human beings in a complex personal and institutional erviron- 
ment, and when it is dealt with in terms that are not formalized abstraction, 
the affectiveness of communication is dependent on what can be crudely called 
literary quality—hence, the attempt to prepare cases with concern for style 
and manner. (To avoid misunderstanding, it should perhaps be added that the 
cases are not works of art, even though in varying degrees there i is some art in 
their composition.) 

E. Narrative Development within Fixed Terminal Dates. Related to tke fore- 
going is the deliberate delimitation of a fixed period for the developmen; of the 
narrative in each case. Events preceding the main action may be sketcked in a 


prečace, subsequent events in a. postscript, but the full development “is con- . 


fined within a determined period of time, so that the reader is left with -+ sense 
of completed action. The focusing of the reader’s attention on the limited pe- 
riod is designed to aid in preventing undue dispersal of his attention anc undue 
dispersal of discussion in the classroom. 

C. Highlighting Selected Aspects of Administration. Since these case studies 
are designed primarily for education in public administration, there has been a 
deliberate attempt, in selecting and handling the material, to emphasize aspects 
of the situation that are of administrative interest. Characteristic of the Zeatures 
of public administration that have thus been selected for highlighting are: in- 
formal organization, decision as a process, the complexity of governmental ac- 
tivity, the policy implications of the quasi-technical, and the technica_ limita- 
tions that affect policy decisions. | 

D. Limitation of Focus; As a pedagogical device, there has been an 2ffort to 
_ limit and clarify the focus, and, where shifts in focus seem essential, so make 
th2 shifts quite explicit. The ultimate in this technique would be to use tke device 
employed by Henry James of seeing all the events through the eyes of a single 
observer; but the intractability of historical materials has made ths device 
impractical, except for straight autobiographical accounts.’ By way of illustra- 
. tion of what has been done, there can be cited one case in which a single group of 
~- Foreign Service officers had simultaneous negotiations with officials of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget and with a Congressional subcommittee. In the first 
draft of the case, both sets of negotiations were woven into a single narrative, 
but in the revised version they were separated into two different chapzers with 
appropriate cross-references. The revision was undertaken in order to encourage 
tke reader to pause and analyze each set of relationships and the decisions made 
` in each negotiation, a task that was difficult when the.two were intermingled. 

E. Emphasizing the Crisis of Decision. Again as a pedagogical dev:ce, there 
has béen a deliberate and major effort to emphasize the points of det:sion arid 


$ In his preface to- The Wings of the Dove, James has expounded Lis rigorous insistence 

on seeing, if not the whole book, then each part of it through the eyes of a single person— 

‘So sacrifice of the recording consistency": but his exposition of wkai is invol~ed in this 

‘rigorous consistency is sufficient to show that the technique in ita pure form is umattainable 
_ by the historical analyst. 
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‘to invite the crane! to Ponder on ‘the Perry abe rejected, and the unnoticed 
alternatives. A variety of technical devices has: been used in the: effort to bring 
about this result, including such tools of:the trade-as suspense (ending the chap- 
ter on the question), revapitalaticn, ‘and: the citation o yee bance alter- 
natives. no = 

F. Selection by Erpat AN the aadis of the OPAC Poliey Committee 
and the Staff Director: have spent many years either as students of public. ad- 
ministration or as practitioners, or as both; almost all the authors have had 
some introduction to the field, and in most cases more than just an introduction. 
The case. drafts have undergone & complex proceas of circulation, comment and 
revision, a process.in which dozens of participants in the events (eo facto admin- 
istrators) have also taken part. As a result, the case presentations represent. & 
corporate sense of “rightness,” of validity tested by feel; this expertise is, of 


_ course, such s familiar. phenomenon that it has found acceptance.in the courts. 
` Inthe preparation and revision of the CPAC cases, ‘it has operated to determine 


“relevance’’.and “normality”; ™: it has provided a.major criterion for determining 
emphasis; and it has also, on occasion, evoked a search for presumptively miss- 
ing evidence, and guided the omission or recasting of materials obtained from 


interviews or histories. a oe ce < 
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o 2 a PEA cg sgh 

- 72. Every American ea with the future- of die government inthe- 

-. +: “United States owes a considerable debt to Professor Sèhattsċhneider and the’ ae 

eae American: Political Science Association’s Committee on Political Parties. Their | 
a “Report, ostensibly concerned with bringing about “fuller public ‘appreciation of 

ro B basic. weakness i in the. ‘American’ two-party ayatem,’ Vin fact-addresses' itself to “; 
TSN two: ‘of the'most pressing questions confronting us: How can we in America. i Zz 
BN ‘establish a governmental systeny capable of performing effectively the Herculean 3 
of - tasks thrust upon if. by, the demanding times in which : we live? And how-can.we | /=>4 
< =" . make sure that guch a. government ‘will at the same time be thoroughly. Tespon-. , a 
an sible. to the people? The members of the Committee, appear to'consider both ~. <> . 
“1... questions to be of equal‘importance. The goal, they feel, must be- govern- | ~ ae 
Ss"). ment. which is both effective and democratic. And if their Report. does: nothing — a 

.-- ` . more than precipitate a general and serious discussion of. these urgent questions, a 
=i, “the Committee will have more than justified its existence. . poise 
“+, ... The. Report desérvés the serious attention of a far wider, audience die one. . 
2" -° + exclusively of specialists i in political parties for it takes the position thata re- - sac 
- ko z sponsible party. system is the, only possible institutional mechanism for provid- . 

_ * * “ing us with effectiveand democratic government, Its explication of that position, 

wi. its ‘analysis of why and in “what respects American parties are.at presentin- 

ee ae -capable of doing the job, and its prescription of remedies for their. deficiencies— , i 
“2. : :. all these merit the most careful considetation. of ‘the. political theorist and ‘the - 
ane general student of American governmént, as well as of the specialist in parties. 

He 28. a: precisely because of. agreemént with the members of the Committee”. 
5 upon ‘the ‘importance of. ‘the questions raised, and: because ` of gratitude to 
“°° them for. their attempt to answer. thèse questions, that the writer feels it 
2 7". ` necessary to point out-why their analysis of the problem is inadequate in certain fan 
$. 4 + “respects.-For-purposes of brevity, this commentary. will be confined to the two-, “> 
=- 57 ‘sections of the Report which most seriously weaken. its total, argument: (1) its  - 

"explication of the notion of “intraparty democracy”; and -(2) its analysis: of — 
toes. why. American parties ‘aré as they, are and what must therefore be es in. - 
i703). * order to improve ‘them. ’ o TEEN n Aa ed 
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eey E e e E e 7 L THH IDEA OP “INTRAPAETY DEMOCRACY” ` ee eS ee 


z LEE 2 


ae One of the ideas stressed most diligently i in the -Report:is that there anual: ae 
-- be, along with the.“external responsibility” of the parties to the electorate at - T 
* large, ‘also “internal. responsibility,” or “the responsibility of party leaders: to 
wets ead 1 Toward a More Responsible ‘Two-Party Syatein, AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ' RE- - A 
Os vew, Vol: 44, Suppleríent (Sept: n FOB), p. La This doouinent will supe be cited ; 
5 Sr withply as, Report Ts E shes Oe ie + ig 
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1. ~. ~ the patty eee: as. ad. in: ‘primaries,. . CAUCUSES. end ‘conventions. he? 
tan “Intraparty demòcracy;” it i is further explained, mesns.three things: (1) “the . 
-` énternal processes of the parties’must be democratic, ” (2) “the party members: - 
. . Must have an opportunity to participate in intraparty business,” and (3) “the 
} . leaders must be accountable-to the party.” And ‘not only is this ‘ ‘internal re- 
N sponsibility” ’ as important. a goal as the “external responsibility’ of the parties 
themselves. to the voters; but, the Report adds, the former will, by promoting 
oe “closer relations between the ader and thé rank and file and by enlarging the 
areas of agreement within the parties, also.tend to promote the latter? 
Two questions about such: a conception of “intraparty democracy” immedi- 
ately suggest themselves: (1) What persons should be considered “party mem- 
bers? whose‘right to participate in intraparty business should be guaranteed — i 
and to whom party leaders should: be- accountable? And’ (2) how may this 
RA - “accountability” be institutionalized and made effective? The Report has a 
great deal to say about the first question, but, s0 ‘far as the writer can tell; no 
’ clear and unequivocal ‘answer emerges. The ‘Committee comments initially: 
The vagueness ‘of formal Jeadérahip that prevails at the fop has its counterpart in the | 
_vagueness of formal membership at the bottom: V o understandings or rules or criteria exist | 
with respect to membership in a party.... It is obviously difficult, if not impossible, to 


secure anything like une of poliey’ and action oo Political parties 80 loosely 
organized. as this." . : 5 


3 


a 


“— 


Under our present ‘direct primary a the A “rile” or “‘cfiterion” of 
party: membership i is the’ voter’s assertion that he is a. “member” of the party 
in which he desires to register, and, in a few states, also his promise to vote for’: 
, the-party’ s-candidates. Many Sbeervers believé the introduction into these laws 

. of more precise and ‘demanding qualifications to be indispensable to the achieve- 
_ -ment of a, more useful and meaningful standard of -party membership.: The 
ja ` Committee apparently does not agree, for the only reforms i in the primary laws 
a . it- recommends are the general adoption. of.the closed primary - andthe pro- 
- hibition of such practices ; As eae in California ‘ind the blanket poma in 

` Washington. 
i ., The Report, in ‘fact, does not. eee deal with the dann of ia would 
| (if we could achieve it). constitute & more useful conception of party member- 
E ship; excépt to suggest that: such a éonception. would. include a more general ` 
$- —s- agreement. (though by ‘nd means complete. unanimity) , on matters of public 
- policy. The Committee proposes to solve. the problem by a-series of measures 
designed to. encourage increased “grass-toots” discussion of party: policies and. 
candidates by the rank and file; for, we are: told, “more discussion will | produce, 


‘Ibid. , p.23... F Idem: Tid. Dp. 27 (emphasisan the. original). ` wae 
: -E bid., pp. 70-72. It is difficult to’ see the relevance of these proposed reforms to either | 

internal” or “‘external’’ responsibility. Is there any evidence to suggest, for example, that 

Senator Knowland, (from a crose-filing State) and. Senator Magnuson (from a blanket- 

;: primary State): ‘disagree with and stray from the programs'ahd positions of their respective 

; ‘parties more than, say, Senator Morse, Senator. Tobey, or ex-Benator, Elmet Thomas (all 
frém olosed-primary States) ? ; i, Me ee ae oe l A EN 
eal * Ibid, , P; 69. > i a ee ae te a a bees 


d e 


voy 


greater party unity, and “with increased unity within the u it is likely- hat 
_ party membership will: be given amore explicit basis.”’? The Committee ap- 
- parently hopes that the party “members” will talk themselves into such adegrée - 
of ‘agreement. that it will be unnecessary to face the difficult and unpleasant. 


problem of whether a. “member,” who after’ full discussion with his fellow — 


“members” is still not willing to go along with the policies and candidates the 
party majority has settled on; continues to have ne “right” 2 papers in 


> = itè: ‘deliberations. — ie 


- The original SRT remains Ubeid. We have not Been told HTA 
has a right to be considered a. party member. Yet this consideration is fundà- 


i ; ı mental to the committee's notion of “initraparty-democracy” ; for, if the members ` 
‘are to have the “right” of holding: party leaders to account. “in. -primaries, . 
‘caucuses aid conventions,” we must first.know-just who will be permitted to > 


exercisé. this “right.” ‘Will the party ledders, for example, be “responsible” 

to all those persons who register as party members and vote in the closed pri~ 

“màries?-Or will they, be EDN to all those persons who vote for the party. 
ticket? : 

- The Committee: des kol dearly alate its. n PIETA to either of ies con- 

` cepts: of party membership; but. its discussion, in another part of the Report, ° 

of the “unrepresentativéness’: Of the National Conventions’ strongly suggests ~ 


-. an inclination toward the ticket-voter ‘conception. As evidence of that. “un- 


A representativeness,” the Report cites the fact. that the “rank and file” strength _ 
_ ofboth parties is not truly represented i in the National- Conventions because 


. `. the number of delegates « each State sends to them is based, not’ ‘upon the number 
‘. + ‘of voters for the party in the State, but upon the number of presidential electors aise 


‘ it has, modified only bya certain number of ‘additional delegates at large. 
_ To clinch the argument the Report quotes figures showing the great variations. ` 
from. delegation to delegation in each party convention in the number of party.. 
` ‘voters, per delegate.* This argument. clearly rests upon the premise that party 
conventions should represent those: who vote for the party's ticket. And, if 
this argument about the National Conventions indicates its real position on the 


|. matter, the Committee apparently believes that anyone who votes for a party’s _ 


national ticket must be regarded as a “member” of that party, ‘one who must 
be “represen ” iñ its decision-making bodies if real “intraparty. sani J 7 


-` is to exist. 


If this-is indeed what the Committee means E membership? in’ a D 
“intraparty democracy” seems very far away, however much discussion may 
go on among such “members. “As Professor E. E. Schattschneider has previous- 
.. ly argued, such individuals can be called party_“‘members” -by courtésy only, - 


_ for they-assume no real obligation to the party, and the party in turn has.no’ a 
' . Control over them. This is not true, he points out, of the relationship-betweén a 


any other. organization’ and its members. In actuality, such “members” can 
hardly hope to exert any more effective control of the DA leaders than Tooters 
"a Teid., pp. 65-70. - : Ibid., pp. 28-29, a en va Be i ra 
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for the New York aene can exert over. =the pekida of the eat = and for. 
‘the same: reasons. > If we operate in terms of such a conception of party member- 
ship, i in other words, it seems very likely that Michels’ familiar “iron law of oli- 
garchy” will obtain: the control of the parties will remain in the hands of those 
who assume some real obligation to them, and “intraparty democracy” —so far 
as the ticket-voting ‘membera” are concerned——will remain only a slogan.’ 

The reader cannot be certain, however, just what the Committee regards AB 
the requirements and obligations (if any) of party membership and how those . 
requirements and obligations should be enforced. The Report's lack of clarity 
on this point notably -affects its answer to the question of how the accounts- 
bility of the leaders to the “members” is to be made effective. -The “machinery 
of intraparty democracy” ’ which it proposes consists of a biennial National 
Convention “broadly and directly representative of.the rank. and file of the 
party,” and the encouragement of. the-discussion of issues and’ the suggestion ` 
of policies to’ the SS Party Council by. local party groups that meéet 
frequently. il 

But the only specific item of nahis suggested whereby the rank and file 
ean hold the leaders responsible i is the closed primary; and there is little evidence 
to suggest that, where it is employed, this institution has greatly increased 


“intraparty denoas ’ as the Committee seems to. ‘visualize it? 


Perhaps the primary cause. of the obscurity of the Committee’s argument on 
this whole point is its failure to make clear just what it means by democracy” 
in ‘this context. In its preliminary argument for the desirability of more re- 
sponsible parties as a way of achieving a greater degree of democracy. im the 
United States, the Committee (although the point is not made explicit) seems 


. to regard. udemociacy. ’ in the community at large as necessarily consisting in 


_ the popular choice between alternate ruling-groups, not as popular participation 
in-its day-to-day processes.’ Yet: its idea of- “democracy” ’ inside the parties 
seems to include participation as well as control. Whatever it means, one may 
" ask, with Professor Schattschneider, if it is possible for twenty-seven million 
Danoants to “participate” in thé close supervision’ of the affairs of the Dem- 
ocratic party any more effectively than 150 millión Americans can “participate” 
in the close supervision òf their government. ‘Will it be necessary,” he further 


asks, “to develop parties within the parties in order to simplify and define the’ 


“alternatives for the members?””* 
` Finally, it is difficult to see how the Commies. 8 aon of pint democ- 


‘ racy” is‘calculated to promote the achievement of its other goal, the “external” 


responsibility of the parties to.the whole community. The Report argues that 
‘Gntraparty democracy” will promote party responsibility by increasing the 


unity of the members of each party behind. their ie as programe; but the _ | 


9 Party Gorenn (Now. York, 1942), pp. 53-87. ies B 
10 Cf. Robert Michels, Political Parties: A Sociological Study of the Oligarchical Tend- 
encies of Modern Democracy (Eden and Cedar Paul trans.; London, 1915) passim. r 
u Report, pp. 67-68. ` ` ™ Cf. Sohattschneider, 0p, cH. , PP- 56-58, : a 
ei i iie = " Op: cit, p. 58, oa 
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Te ieii -doeg Rot seem. ti. ‘recognize ‘the. pcasibilities for. e fae, 3” 

..', >. \tionalisma in the parties by trying to make them into something other than purely . } 4 
`o priváte assdéciations, Professor Schattschneider, for one, has argued‘that:we can , 
one a for-more genuinely responsible, areas in v the- United States only; when - 
: their essentially, private náture j is recognized :.. 


es Will the parties be Tess responsive to thé needs of the voters if ‘ee vate Teata is ow 
Pe as ~generally recognized? Probably, not. The parties do not need laws to make them.sensitive > 
©. “sto the wishes of the voters’ any more. than we need laws compelling. ‘merchants to please 
>o- -their customers..The-sovereignty ‘of the voter. consists in “his freedom of choice: just as the 
Ee eto . soyereignty of thé consumer in’ the economic system ‘consists in his freedom to > trade i in & - 
‘ ‘competitive market. That is enough; little can be: added. to it by inventing an'i imaginary {| 
er eae ` membership in a fictitious. party association. Democracy i is not to ies rune in the Dorner: } 
ao ` Se E B n y Bee i . N. 


$ 


pa ` Pérhaips ‘the Commiittée i 8, soy to this ENE at T Report ee not ze 
"2.2" provide it, Until’ we know what that reply is, we must receive the assertion ` a. : 
` i ` that:“internal responsibility” will ’ will L promot “external eeponstbility’ with con- © 
siderable reservation. o N; a ; T i 
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Pate, | eS ‘WHY ARE AMERICAN PARTIES AS THEY Ann? - aca ae 


e t = 


ae A jordi portion of the Reportis devoted to the suggestion of a. number ae 
c-> > + of reforms for American parties, àll intended to make them more responsible... 
ee -The Committee apparently regards the: primary function of its Report to bethat ~ 
La «of showing. the politicians and the people some-practical ways'and means of ob- ` 
ae : taining these goals. The validity of its program of reform, howevèr,, depends ie 
`S > upon its-answer tothe logically: ‘prior question of why American-parties at preš- 
"ent display what the Committes-regatds as-their unsatisfactory characteristics 
hae 3 for does: ‘not ‘the: soundness of any therapeutic regimen depend: “upon. the - 
Pax = “accuracy of the diagnosis upon which it is based? tle E e, 
ai : -Most present-day students ‘of the American: party vate believe thatthe | 
-- primary determinant of its: nature is the fact that it. must operate within a con- 
MET situtional system that sets up-too many and too affective barriers to the devel- `: 
Se opment ‘of unified and responsible: parties.1 The Report begins its explanation ‘> 
<> `u as though it too were going to follow: the orthodox course. “Party. institutions: 
~ "* | anid their operations,” we are told, “cannot be divorced from the general con- ; A 
‘| ditions that govern -the nature of’the party. system:”!” The paragraphs that ` 
r 3 follow, however, do hot-suggest, what general conditions “govern” the nature of ` 
-. '.. American -partiés; instead the Committee lists certain characteristics of the par- ` A 
Aa < ties which it considers undesirable: ‘generally, localism, the. absence’ of any effec- 
— *. itive central leadership, ‘and the ambiguity. of membership; more spécifically, 
_ the inadequacy of the national - -party organs, and Platiorms, the absence of 
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38 Tid., p.. 60 (amphasis in the original). =|. yg = & - 

. SS “Ww CE. ibid., pp: 7-10, 123-128; Y. O. Key; Politics: ‘Parties and Pines: Grouse aa f 
7o s ed; New York, -1947), pp: 664-667; P.. H. Odegard and' E. A. Helms,~ American ` 

ES ` Politits. (2nd ed.; New York, 1947), pp. 124-181; and D. „D. MORe, Party. and ~ l 
_ Pressuré ‘Politics. (Boston, 1949), pp. S d je ake. oi oy a 
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4 
a soak 


pao: ğ “intraparty democracy,’ ‘and the failure of ae partios to carry on party ré- ” 
[a 


+ search.!* Thus we are told-ẹ gréat deal, here and elsewhere, about the Sane 
! -~in which. American ‘parties are unsatisfactory, but nowhere. in the Report is, 
Io . there án explicit statement of the reasons for their deficiencies. ` í 
STER ~An explanation of the unsatisfactory nature of American’ parties, however, 


is strongly implied i in the Committee’s position upon { the kind of reforms needed 
to achieve responsible parties. They begin by. rejecting any wholesale’ consti- 
.» “tutional change, such 28, for example, the adoption of a cabinet’ system. Such 
a system, they argue; presupposes the existence. of: strong ‘parties-but does not 
;. always produce them; and if we should achieve strong parties inthe United 

. States, cabinet government would be unnecessary. So the.indicated program of > 
al -reform is ote that: coneentrates solely . on changing the parties; when they are 
made more ‘tesponaible, the Committee feels, the constitutional system will not 
í ' “seriously retard the achievement of truly- effective and democratic government— 
it is easy to dvereatimate ; =the’ rigidity of the existing constitutional arrangements in 
the United States. Certaiiily the roles of the President and Congress are defined by the - 
Constitution i in terms that leave both free to cooperate andto rely on the.concept of party 
Bact ar . It is logical first.to find out what can be done under. present conditions 
‘to invigorate the parties before accepting , the conclusion that ‘action has to begin with 


nes a constitutional system ihat did not oi the a rong need for party responsi- 
bility when Ñ ivaa seb upt? 


~ 


_ The Report, then; clearly age the ioon that the nature of ee par- 
ties is basically determined by our constitutional system. Tt i ‘agrees with Pro- 
' fessor Schattechneider that i ote ad a 
The greatest difficulties i in tho. way ‘of ihe development of party E in Abo United 


. States have-been intellectual, not'legal : . [and that]... once a respectable section of — 


the public understands the: i issue [sic], ` wa of promoting gee povemment omien the. 
Constitution can be found. a a , 


È- f - As the Committee puts it, “The aoe of this Shai is asad by 
the ‘conviction-of its ‘authors that the weakness òf the American. two-party 
t -system can be overcome as s00n 88 & substantial part of the electorate wants it ” 
overcome.” And the electorate, they feel, will want the party system made 
_ stronger as soon as they fully understand that more responsible parties, as the 
_ Committee defines them, ‘will ‘produce the more effective and more democratic, 
- - government which they’ so strongly desire. - ~ 

`` The Committee’s position on, the. fundamental. questions of hat barriers 

'_ now exist against the achievement of responsible party government i in the United 
; a States and how the.Committee may- -contribute to their removal may therefore 
be reduced to these propositions: (1) Americans want effective and democratic 
government; (2) & responsible two-party system. ‘will, despite the Constitution, 
produce such & governinent; (3) the present- akne of our parties is basi- 
cally`a result of the fact that the people, do not understand that. a more respon- 
~, sible party system will a the kind of government they want; (4) there- 


18 Ibid. , Pp. 26-31.. T 19, Ibid, pp. -35-36 (emphasis added). 
20 Op. Pen, 309-10, > v į Report;'p. v. 
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fore, the way to remedy the aan unsatisfactory. situation is to educate the p: i 
“people to the possibilities of a responsible two-party system, and to start re- j ` ps 
. forming the parties themselves without attempting the difficult and probably 
~ unnécessary | task of formally amending the- Constitution. OF the many specific | 
. Feforms: the Report proceeds to suggest, all but three are concernéd-solely with i \ | 
`- party- matters and would require no change in the formal constitutional system.”  -- 
‘The Committee's whole position. upon the question of why ‘American parties - > 
are as.they are—and consequently its whole program for reforming them—" 
rests upon the validity of propositions (1) and (3) above. Itis therefore necessary 
at this-point to examine those propositions more critically: than the Committee 
_ has done in its Report. Two quéstions that arise in this regard ‘are: How long 
have American ‘parties displayed: ‘what: the Committee regards as ‘their unsat- 
isfactory. characteristics? “And. does there seem to be any significant: tendency f 
for them to change in those respects? The Report gives somewhat-ambivalent 


` > answers to both questions. There have been great. changes i in ‘American society ea 


> ` not changed significantly. It is illuminating, in’ ‘this connection, to examine 


seventy-five years. Stich political scientists as Woodrow’ Wilson; Henry J ones - 


e ‘Allen Smith deseribed the’ American party systerh of 1875-1915 in almost oractiy ` Ca 


over the past fifty years, we arẹ told, and the party system has reflected those 
changes—although it isnot made clear i in just-what respects thé party system 
. has changed. “Despite these tendencies toward change, however,” the Report - 
_continues, “formal party organization in its main features i8 still substantially . i 
‘what tt was before the, Civil War.. .. The result is that the parties.are now T. 
- probably the most archaic’ institutions i in the United States.’ ae | 
-But is it only organizationally that the parties have remained the same? Have ao 
~ they changed. greatly with respéct to what the Committee considers to be their. ~- { 
basic deficiencies: decentialization and localism, fragmentation of leadership, ` 
: ambiguity of membership, ‘inability to hold their lines on matters of public. 
policy, ete.? The evidence strongly suggests that in these respects: they have 


‘the writings on parties préduced by leading’ American scholars of the past. 


Ford; A. Lawrence Lowell, Jesse Macy, M.I. Ostrogorski, Herbert Croly and J, 





the same terms that the Committee employs to describe the parties of 1950. 
And the first statistical evidence of the weakness of party lines in Congress and 
the state legislaturés was provided by the famous and still relevant. ey of 
party-voting which Lowell made in 1902. 

Ifthe nature of American parties ‘has remained largely. the same, it 7 
' becomes: necessary to understand why this is sô. Although the Committee- 
“does not enlighten us on this point, it might be argued that American parties; 


„ The three exceptions aro: ‘revising the operation. of the Electoral College só thatthe ` 
percentage: ‘of electoral-votes a candidate receives will reflèct his share of the popular vote 


“i 2> Q. 74); lengthening the term of members of the House of Paane a to four years. 


(p: 75); and introducing the short ballot pone into state electiona (p: 77) 
' "+ -Toid.> p. 25 (emphasis i in the original). a 
U “The ‘Influence of Party upon Leaislation in England and America,’ ” Annual Report - 
of the American Historical, Association fort tho. Year 1901 Sennen D. C. j a Yal. 1, 
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” have remained decentralized and irresponsible bèğäusə the people have not, un- 
til very.recently; been told of the desirability of a. more responsible system. Yet ` 


` an examination of the literature ‘on parties prodiiced fifty years ago will soon 


show the inaccuracy of such’ an argument. Some,of the most prominent writers 
of the time, notably Wilson, Lowell; Ford, and Frank J. Goodnow, presented a 
case for a more responsible American two-party system that was at least as con- 
vincing as any made today. 6 Tt, received, moréover, a very wide hearing.” The 
inescapable fact is that the people and the politicians have been exposed to the 
doctrine of responsible party government (and toits criticism of American 
parties) for at least sixty-five years, but that the essential nature of our party 
system has remained the same. However one may deplore that system, he must 
concede that it has displayed, if nothing else, a very impressive ability to survive. 


- The Committee’s inarticulate premise that it has survived because the people 


have not “understood” that responsible parties will give them the kind of gov- 


. ernment they want, would be more-convincing if, having made it articulate, they 


had adduced some evidence to support it. The assumption that of course the 
parties, is hardly borne gut ‘by the presently available evidence. 

. Fifty-odd years ago, A. Lawrence Lowell suggested another explanation of the 
resistance of American parties - -to change ‘which the authors of the Report . 
might well ponder." His thesis was that American parties are the way they are 
because they are entirely appropriate to the kind of government the American 
people want. He developed it thus: Unified, disciplined and responsible parties 
are appropriate only to a government which seekg to locate full public power in 


. the hands of popular majorities. England is the leading example of such a gover- 
` ment, and the English people-have quite properly established a cabinet system ` 


in order to enable responsible parties and majority rule to flourish; for “if the 


} Er of government is to divide the people into two political parties, and to 


| 


give rapid and unlimited effect to the opinions of the majority, no better po- 


litical system has ever, perhaps, been suggested... . 78 A responsible party 
system, in short, is indispensable to a aye of “unlimited?” majority rule. To 


ON any other system it is quite inappropriate.. > . 


po 


"e 
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In the United States, Lowell continued, the people want maj jority rule only 
up to a point and within very definite limits: - 


It is here considered of the first -importance to protect the individual, to prevent the 
majority. from oppressing the minority, and, except ‘within certain definite limits, to give 


s Cf., for ‘example, the present writer’s discussion of “Goodnow’s Theory of Politics,” 
Sulkin Social Science Quarterly, Vol. 30, pp. 268-276 (March, 1950). 

_ 3 Note, in illustration of this point, the fact that Wilson’s Congressional Government, 
which was first published in 1885 and was a strong defense of the doctrine of responsible 
party government as applied to the American party system, went through twenty-five 
impressions, the last of which appeared in 1925. And even as President, Wilson continued 
to argue for mofe responsible parties. 

27 Essays on Government (Boston, 1897), particularly in the essays entitled ‘Cabinet 
Responsibility and the Constitution” and pepemoaracy and the Constitution. a 
. %8 Thid., pp. 21-22. 
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effect to the wishes of the people only’after such solenin formalities have been complied 


with as to make it clear that popular feeling i is not caused by temporary excitement, but is 
the result of a mature and lasting opinion.** 


. Americans, that is sto say, want both majority rule. and minority rights; but they 
feel that the former must never be allowed to abridge the latter, and that the 
latter should constitute a fundamental limitation upon the former. Further- - 


more, Americans believe that there must be far more effective restraints upon 
the majority than are imposed simply by trusting them to behave with self-- 


restraint. It was to institutionalize just this set of ideas about government, 


Lowell explained, that the Founding Fathers wrote the kind of Constitution 


. they did—a Constitution planned to make it as difficult as possible for any bare 


popular majority (or any party or “faction” representing such a majority) to - 


command the whole power of the government. Thus the framers divided the 
power of the national government among three different agencies, no one of 
which has full power. They made each of these agencies independent of the 
others by having it derive its power from a different source and acquire its 
personnel by a different mode of selection. And they provided that the enor- 


` mously important power of making the final decision upon the limits of the 


powers of the various agencies and of the government as a whole be given to the 
body furthest removed from control by bare popular majorities—the courts of 
law.** The Founding Fathers did not create this elaborate and complex structure 
for the reason which the Report suggests, i.e., because they “did not contemplate 
the growing need for party responsibility when [the Constitution] was set up.’’*- 


' ‘They did it because they wanted to make sure that no unified and disciplined 
_ majority “faction” would ever be able to trample upon the rights of minorities; 
arid the only sure way to prevent such a situation seemed to be to give any: 
substantial minority the power to protect itself by vetoing any act of any major- - 


ity it sees fit to veto. 
But-where does the American party system fit into such a scheme of govern- 


ment? American parties as they exist, said Lowell, are not only appropriate to` 
it, but they are of considerable help.in making it work. For one thing, he pointed - 


out, our decentralized and irresponsible parties make it difficult for strong- 
willed and self-conscious popular majorities even to form. The American party 


- leader thus does not seek to rally a strong popular majority around a concrete 
-and consistent program of public policy; instead 


he usually attempts, on the contrary, to conciliate all classes and delights in stich language , 


as “a tariff for revenue only, so adjusted as to protect American industries”; an expression, 


- intended to win the votes of free-traders without offending the protectioniste. He is a © 
~ member of an army of office-seekers, whose warfare is not directed against private rights, 
_ or the interests of- particular classes, or even against what might be considered crying 


abuses, but is waged chiefly with a rival army of office-seekers. ... The result is, that party 
agitation in America does not in general involve any threat against the property or rights 
of private persons, and that those statutes which may be classed aa socialistic rarely find 


a place in party programmes, and are not carried by party votes. This state of things ta 


not an accident. It is the natural consequence of the political system of the United States.” 


29 Ibid., p. 22. 30 Ibid., pp. 90-104. 1 Report, p. 36. 
2 Lowell, Eesays on Government, pp. 107-108 (emphasis added). 
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. Elsewhere Lowell showed how American partis distort the, expression of 
what majority opinions do exist, and how their irresponsibility and weak party 
lines keep even distorted majority opinions from being translated into govern- 
mental action.® They are, he argued, but one more aspect; albeit it an important 
one, of a total system of anti-majoritarian government, sustained by the con- 
viction of the American people tat “unlimited” popular majorities are a con- - 
- stant and dangerous threat to minority rights, the security of which is the 
primary desideratum of good government. To ecmpare the American party 
system unfavorably with a model system based upon British party practices is 
therefore pointless, he added; for British parties aze an integral part of a gov- 
ernmental system aimed at quite different goals than those the American system 
seeks to realize. So long as Americans continue to refuse to place minority rights 
at the mercy of bare popular majozities, Lowell concluded, the American system 
of government, neg its present system of eree OTRIN Ie parties, i is not likely. 
to change. 

It is by no means necessary to accept Lowell's analysis i in its entirety to 
realize that he raised a number of questions whieh, whether the Committee 
recognises it or not, lie at the heart of the problems-with which it deals. What is 
the nature of democratic governmant? And do tha American people really want 
such a government? Only after we have answered these questions can we decide 
what kind of party system is appropriate for the United States. 

Perhaps the most-valuable contribution of Lowell’s disctission is his clear pres- ` 
entation of the necessity of a choice between majorizy rule and minority rights, 
and his reminder that the doctrine ‘of responsible party government makes 
sense only in a context where the former has been chosen. His analysis serves 
to show us that, unless we are willing to leave it to the good will and sense of 
self-restraint of bare popular majozities, the protect.on of minority rights neces- 
sarily involves giving some agency external to suck majorities and not respon- 
sible to them the ‘power to veto any act of a majority which it disapproves. We 
must, if “minority rights” in that sense is our choice, enable the minorities both 
to determine the boundaries of their rights and tc have the final say as to 
whether any given act of a majority transgresses -hose boundaries. We must 
furthermore recognize that the power to veto is the power to rule, however we 
may wish to soften thit harsh fact verbally; for the power. to veto is the power 

to select the status quo from among the many alternative policies a govern- 
= ment might, in any given situation, pursue. We must, in short, decide whether 
democracy to us means majority rale or minority rizhts. ae cannot have both, 
for the latter in essence means minority rule.¥ 

In the writer’s opinion, the issues involved in the majority rule va. minority 
rights controversy are not, and have not been, as clearly seen and faced by 
the American people as Lowell seems to have believed; and the people there- 


3 Public Opinton and Popular Government (New York 10918), pp. 65-66, 96-97, 105, 
139-140. 

4 For an able recent statement, by one oat its leading American exponents, of what is 
involved in‘the majoritarian position see Willmoore Kendall, ‘Prolegomena to Any 
Future Work on Majority Rule,” Journal of Politics, Vol. 12, pp. 694-713 (Nov., 1950). 
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- fore cannot be said to have made the clear choice of minority “rights” that he 
attributed to them. Probably the prevailing attitude in the United States is that 
we want both majority rule and inviolable msony rights, and that neither 
deserves any priority over the other.® 

Certainly the Committee makes no clear ae as its reluctance to make a 
clear statement about the position of dissident minorities within “responsible” 
parties shows. In the Reports discussion of “intraparty democracy” and the 
proper nature and sources of party discipline, the whole emphasis is upon the. 
“generally [sic] binding” nature of party platforms and caucus decisions; and 
for the most part their explanation of the proper nature of party discipline con- 
sists of showing how fine it would be if all party members would argue them- 
selves into agreement on program and candidates so that there would be few 
dissidents.* Their proposals for creating party “unity” are thus designed to. 
build it up, not by any system of forcing members of party minorities to choose 
(as they must, for example, in England) between going along with the decisions 
-of the party majority or getting out of the party, but by a series of ‘positive 
measures” for discussion, by which the Committee apparently hopes that all. 
factions in the party will argue themselves into agreement and that the problem 
of the relative rights of majorities and minorities seldom need arise.*” The Ke- 
port never tells. us, however, how a ‘‘democratically organized” party should 
handle a situation in which the party majority has decided to do something 
with which a party minority cannot “‘conscientiously’’ agree. 

Whatever the Committee believes democracy requires, it seems clear that ` 
only when the American people have clearly faced the necessity of choosing 
between majority rule and minority veto-power will we be able to tell whether 
Lowell’s judgment of their preference for the latter is valid. And only then will 
we be able to predict the popular reception likely to be aécorded the doctrine 
of responsible party government in the United States. 

The authors of the Report, however, apparently feel that it is both possible 
and necessary to “‘sell” the people on the desirability of a “more responsible” 
party system without dealing with such “theoretical” matters as majority rule 
and minority rights and such “impractical” questions as that of constitutional 
revision. They must be reminded, in this connection, that their conception of 
a responsible party system is a model (not something which actually exists in this 
country), and a democratic model. It is founded upon the conviction that only 
parttes, not individuals, can effectively be held responsible by the electorate 
for the manner in which the government is carried on. It is therefore necessary, 


% This, of course, is difficult of final proof. The writer has derived his atrong i impression 
that this statement is valid from discussions of the issues with students, his understanding 
of the present academic and popular literature on the nature of democracy, and his in- 
terpretation of the significance of the general American belief in the desirability of such 
an institution as judicial review. Whether or not this statement is accurate, however, it is 
at least clear that Americans are not generally committed to a belief in the desirability 
of “unlimited” majority rule. And that, the purposeg of the argument that follows in’ 
the text, is the important point. ; ` 

% Cf, Report, pp. 52—53, 81. a' Ibid., pp. 20-22. 
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The China Critic vouchzs for the Chinese origin of this timely story, On a 
hot summer day a monk, moving unsteadily along a country road, was arrested 
by a constable for a On the way to jail both monk and constable 
became weary, and sat down beside the road to rest. Both went to sleep. The 
monk awoke first. Being a man of humor, he unsheathed his razor, shaved a 
tonsure on the constable’s head, and made off. When the constable awoke to 


find his prisoner fled, he sleapily rubbed his cheek and then his head, eventually — 


feeling the tonsure. “Aha,” he cried, “I have found the monk; but liek have 
I gone?” 

China today is playing the role of constable. Communism was aa a 
quarter-century ago but placed its mark upon the captor, the people of China, 
who are not yet fully aweke to where they are. “Where has China gone?” 
“Where has the tradition cf Chinese-American friendship gone?” These ques- 
tions and others related to them prompt students of the Far East to ask 
themselves not only how effectively the study and exposition of the field are 
being carried on, but what practical application is being made of the. findings 
of research. They are deeply concerned to establish closer liaison with their 
fellow citizens and to have fuller public knowledge, and more confident utili- 
zation, of their work. 

For leadership of popular thought and for aid in the formulation’ of public 
policy, the most thorough study of foreign peoples, of their interrelationships _ 


and of our relations with thera, is imperative. Equally important is the intr 0o- 


duction of our citizenry in the high schools, colleges and adult education classes 
to the great civilizations of the world. Unless this introduction is made, there 
will be no leverage for greater learning to use against charlatanism and trickery, 
which flourish with feeding upon ignorance. A little knowledge may be danger- 
ous if one is content with it. The only, remedy for contentment is the availa- 
bility of greater knowledge. 

In a recent pamphlet, Mr. Mortimer Graves, who has doné much to advance 
the development of Far Eastern studies, argued urgently for support of the 
study of foreign lands by thə federal government. He stated that “By far the 


largest proportion of Americans who graduate from institutions of higher’ 
learning do so without ever meeting a civilization differently patterned from: 


their own.” While pointing t the implications of this vacuum for our national 


security, Mr. Graves placed mejor emphasis upon our unpreparedness to main- ` 


tain peace. “It is difficult tc imagine,” he wrote, “any single element which 
could do so much to prevent s new crisis as an adequate cadre of Americans with 


* Presidential address delivered before the Far pastori Association at its annual meet- . 


ing in Philadelphia, March 28, 1951. 
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if genuinely responsible parties are to exist, for the party which wins a majority 
of the popular votes to secure thereby the full power of the government. If the 
majority party does not exercise full power, it can hardly be held fully respon- 


sible. for whatever the government does or fails to do; for is it not an axiom of 


contemporary political science that responsibility depends upon the possession of 
power? Yet a people which is not “sold”. upon the idea of majority rule can 
hardly be “sold” a way of making majority rule effective. And a people which 
believes that unrestrained popular majorities cannot be trusted to rule wisely 
and well, is likely to continue to consider such majority-restraining traits of its 
party system as “independence” desirable attributes of statesmanship. A ma- 
joritarian party system, as Lowell so ably pointed out, is not likely to flourish in 
an anti-majoritarian governmental system. And what is much more pertinent, 

a majoritarian party system is not likely to be acclaimed by a people which i is 
not sure that majority-rule democracy is what it wants. 

In short, if the Committee really wishes to see genuinely effetivo and demo- 
cratic government achieved in the United States, it must, however “impracti- 
cal” it may seem, work for popular acceptance of the whole package of majority- 
rule ‘democracy; it is highly impractical to plead just for a responsible party | 
system, which after all is just one part of the total democratic package—and 


one which logically comes rather late in the argument. No matter how much. ° 


the President and Congress may wish to “cooperate,” a responsible party 
system can hardly flourish in a constitutional system where it is possible for a _ 
small bloc of Senators to filibuster to death any part of the winning party’s 
program, where it is impossible, because of the staggered calendar of elections, 
to replace the entire government at any one election, and where, most impor- 
tant of all, a Supreme Court selected for life and largely beyond the reach of 
any popular majority can, for all practical purposes, declare any of the 
majority party’s leading measures null and void. 

The problem we face is not one of deciding whether the constitutional system 
or the parties should be changed “‘first.”” The point is that the same popular 
beliefs about government which sustain our present anti-majoritarian constitu- 
tional system will continue to sustain (as they have for a very long time) 


our anti-majoritarian party system. Only when the American people have 


fully accepted the doctrine of majority-rule democracy can the doctrine of 
responsible party government expect to receive the popular acclaim which, 
whether i in Lowell’s time or our own, it has so far been denied. 
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detailed understanding of the peoples of Asia, especially at the level of what 
they think and desire.” Estimating American needs as a minimum of 1170 
specialists, trained in one or another of forty areas of culture and civilization, 
inclusive of Far Eastern areas, he declared that “after all the forced draft of 
a total global war and a dedade of world-wide activity, we are not. equipped. 
with even an approximation to this minimum.’ This authoritative challenge 
to self-satisfaction is part of the answer to the question of the scholar’s place 
in public policy-making, It might be epitomized: “First find a scholar!”’ 

It will be agreed that the American student of the Far East sets himself 
one of the most difficult tasks within the world of letters. To the history and 
literature of- his own civilization, plus the principles and techniques of his 
separate discipline, he must add as much as time allows of the history and 
culture .of countries that were old when King ALred burned the cakes while 
watching a spider. In many cases he will have tc earn his bread through his 
knowledge of Western institutions and to be happy if permitted to enjoy a 
little dessert in the exposition of his primary field of interest. 

Piling Ossa upon Pelion, Far Eastern peoples, despite an opportunity ex- 
tended to them hundreds of years ago to learn the English language, have 
shown an obstinate preference for their own beautiful but enigmatic symbols. 
Fortunately, their scholars, ‘journalists and public men have placed their - 
Western colleagues in their debt, to an extent that deserves greater recognition 
than it has received, with books, periodicals, aewspapers, documents and 
translations in Western languages, and to these they have added oral benefits, 
for students able to spend enough time abroad to deepen acquaintance and 
win confidence. But none will contend that there 2an be any substitute for the 
native language of one’s country of research. Without it he walks on crutches, 
not on his own feet. Is it too much to ask that the crutches may be strengthened 
by the widest practicable use of the Roman alphabet by Far Eastern writers? 
By “practicable” is meant whatever degree of such use is compatible with the 
preservation of the full significance of terms. Otherwise, it seems highly im- 
probable that well-qualified readers of Far Eastern languages will ever be com- 
parable in numbers with serious students of Far Eastern civilizations. 

Mothered by language and fathered by a composite creature of ardent and 
reluctant elements, area study programs have appeared in American curricula. 
They were born shortly before World War II. and the War Department 
stood godfather at their- christening. Unquestionably, the area programs in 
our universities during the war were regarded as valuable by the Department 
although, so far as I know, their directors, quorum. pars fut, have never received 
formal tokens of appreciation. The programs appear to be a fixture. today. 
Agreement has not been reached upon methods of teaching, levels upon which 
to teach, and that most difficult of all problems—how to implement integra- 
tion through cooperation. Personal predilection, teaching loads, difficulties 
of curriculum-planning, and high cost per student impede co-operative research 


1A Neglected Facet of the National Security Problem (American Council of Learned 
Societies; Washington, Oct.. 15, 1950). - -> 
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and teaching. But in many instances: members of faculties have assumed addi- as 
tional burdens in experimentation with interdepartmental collaboration. 
Full-fledged area programs depend at present upon the generous support of 
foundations. The process of experiment continues, lagging disciplines gradually 
are being drawn into the programs, and evidence accumulates upon the values 
and limitations of area studies. 

Experience suggests that it is possible to over-emphasize area study as a 
separate program for undergraduates. Students may be led, quite uninten- 
tionally, to think of all courses relating to an area as composing one package, 
to be taken as such or not at all. Since many of them obviously will not want 
the package, they may, perhaps reluctantly, elect nothing. While it seems to 
be inadvisable to confine area programs to the graduate school, it is apparent 
that they will appeal to only a small minority of undergraduates and that 
individual courses should be open and attractive to any student to whose 
‘program they are relevant.” 

Preparation for effective research and teaching cannot all be made at home. - 
That part of a specialist’s study must be done-within the country he is studying | 
need not be argued. He cannot limit himself to a holiday tour, since his experi- 
ence depends, for full fruitfulness, upon contacts with the life about him. Other- 
wise very little of the savor of life will be revealed in books that embody 
‘materials obtained in the midst of it. The student must in some fashion merge 
with the everyday routine if he is to know the thought and feeling that underlie 
social movements and political action. If he can mingle as an employee rather 
than as an employer or director, so much the better. He must come to feel 
at home if he is to have his own criteria of interpretation. Beyond his Oriental’ 
gateway stretches a vista of acquaintanceships to which doors open readily 
if he will but knock. Polls and questionnaires and statistics have their impor- 
tant place, but there is no substitute for contact—through all five senses. 

It is not, regrettably, platitudinous to say that one cannot see with his eyes 


f 
f 


- closed. He cannot approach another civilization in an.a priort- mood. Nor 


can he, in laying a foundation for more intensive research, pick and choose 
between the rough and the smooth, the rich and the poor, the learned and the 
illiterate, the pious and the agnostic, the left and the center and the. right, 


_ 2 The following are recent publications on the development of area studies: William 
Nelson Fenton, Area Studtes in American Universities (American Council on Education; 
Washington, 1946); Robert B. Hall, Area Studtes:-With Special Reference to Their Implica- 
tions for -Research in the Social Sciences (Social Science Research Council; New York, 
1947); Richard H. Heindel, The Present Position of Foreign Area Studies in the United 
States (Social Science Research Council; New York, 1950); Grayson Kirk, The Study of 
International Relations in American Colleges. and Universities (Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions; New York, 1947); Robert John Matthew, Language and Area Studies in the Armed 
Services: Their Future Significance: (American Council on Education; Washington, 1947); 
Charles Wagley, Area Research and Training: A Conference Report on the Study of World 
Areas (Columbia University and Social Science Research Council; New York, 1948). 

The Carnegie Corporation is considering Pubhoouon of acatalogue of area study programs 
in the United States. 
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He will learn as much, if not more, from the cook, the barber, the ricksha boy, 
the peddler, the coal-man and their like as from acquaintance with very impor- 

' tant persons. He runs but one risk—that he, having gone to learn, will stay 
to teach. These two inspiring inner drives should no: be confused, 

It is, of course, of the utmost importance that the student in a strange 
envirofiment be equipped, by disciplinary preparation, to look for significant 
facts and to recognize facts when he sees them. An education in economic. 
theory is not preparation for the study of Chinese medicine, nor is a medical 
school a suitable training-ground for research in Chinese politics. It follows, 
furthermore, that a trained researcher’s findings and judgments are entitled 
to greater respect than are those of an observer whose training is unrelated to 
the field of research. Unfortunately, what is accepted as axiomatic when 
applied to the physical sciences is often ignored by usurpers of the social 
sciences. 

The organization of the American Oriental Society in 1842 and of the Far 

| Eastern Association in 1948 proves that the inherent difficulties of Far Eastern 
studies have not deterred entrance into the field. Their journals.and mono- 
graphs in themselves provide a considerable body əf data and interpretation. 
They are actively seeking to extend research, instrcction, publication, and the 
international interchange of teachers and students. These societies are guard- 
ians of high standards of scholarship, quiet but determined stimuli of cul- 
tural growth and national integrity.” 

Granted that our reservoir of learning is far from full and that the laborers 
are still too few, the record of.effort and accomplishment is not unworthy. 
It warrants the expectation that the reservoir will ke tapped by public officials 
and private citizens desirous of accurate data for the basis of policy; also that 
the opinions of men and women who have gathersad and appraised the data - 
will be sought, upon the premise that they have gained a reputation for reli- 


2 A year ago the Committee on Far Eastern Studies of tke American Council of Learned 
Societies, after affirming the crucial importance of extencing undergraduate instruction 
in Far Eastern studies, recommended that the Council eeek to obtain a considerable sum 
to enable the Far Eastern Association to survey existing offerings on that level. The 
Committee also emphasized strongly the need of publication outlets for monographs, 
noted that a number of good studies were awaiting publication, and recommended that the 
Council seek even larger funds for this purpose. Ita recommendation expressly included 
the monograph series of the Far Eastern Association for such assistance. The Association 
is also engaged, on its own behalf and with some success. in efforts to obtain a sizeable 
revolving fund for publications. The first monograph of an anticipated series is now ready 
for the press. Furthermore, in conjunction with the Americen Council of Learned Societies, 
and with foundation support, the Association is aiding res2arch and teaching by publish- ` 
ing indices of recent acquisitions by the National Archives, by negotiating with govern- 
ment departments to make newly acquired documents available, by encouraging the ’ 

preparation of bibliographies and translations, by exploring the use of slides, and by 
inquiring into possibilities fer exchanges of teachers, A committee of the Association has 
made a preliminary survey of needs for instructional materials. Collaboration is continuing 
with the American Library Association in relation to calaloging, training of librarians 
and other problems. And the Far Eastern Quarterly bas attained distinction through its 
contributions, editorship and format. 
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ability by running the gauntlet of scholarly criticism which no aspirant for 
the laurel wreath can escape. 

Our public service has benefited and continues to benefit by ie employ- 

ment of highly qualified students of foreign areas. Contacts between them and 
academic specialists-are frequent and mutually profitable. Regular and ad hoc 
advisory groups are called. in by government departments. Congressional 
committees are building up a staff of capable research men. More and more 
effort is being made in Washington to obtain the unpublished results of uni- 
versity research and to supply materials to aid research. Far from lack of- 
interest, there is a keen sense of mutual advantage in this trend.  - 

However, there stillis room for expansion of these relationships. Statesmen 
may be expected to stand more firmly by policies they believe to be sound, 
bureau directors and divisional drafters to present situations as they see them, 
not as their superiors Imagine them, if they can rely upon objective study and 
impartial judgment. But since what is wheat to one scholar may be chaff to 
another, and since, objectivity and impartiality are relatives, not absolutes, 
statesmen and their coadjutors may not safely neglect the cross-section and 
. depend only upon the unrepresentative sample, less elegantly called the “stacked 

` group. ” It may be assumed that the cross-sectional data can be obtained, but 
it is clear that present techniques of collaboration are inadequate. 

The direct impact of the results of specialized study upon the community 
at large, while by no means negligible, is probably less than.that upon public 
officials. And since political action in a democracy-is conditioned by public 
opinion, our ablest statesmen are compelled to spend much of their time speed- 
ing up the learning process. When’ they fail, their policies may fail to win 
acceptance. Has the scholar no responsibility for the failure of policies related 
to his area of specialization which he believes should not fail? Can he keep to 
his sanctum and classroom while a storm rages in the forum? ‘Confucius al- . 
swered this question i in three well-known replies to inquiring disciples. 

In óne of his replies, it is recalled that “Yang Huo (controller to the House 
of Chi) wanted to see Confucius, but Confucius. would. not go to see him, so 
he sent Confucius a present of a sucking pig: Confucius, timing his visit when 
the other would be out, went to tender his acknowledgments, but met him on 
the way ‘Come,’ ‘he gaid to Confucius, ‘let me have a word with you. If a 
man, he said, ‘hide his talent in his posom, and thus share in his country’s 
inise uidanio, can he be called a lover of his fellow men?’ ‘He cannot,’ was the 
reply. ‘If a man who would like to take part in public affairs is continually 
losing bis opportunity, can he be called wise?’ ‘He cannot,’ was the reply. 
‘Days and months are passing by, the years do not wait for us.’ “That is so,’ . 
said Confucius, ‘I will take office presently.’ ’’ 

Another response was occasioned by a disciple’s report to Gonen that a 
disciple of Laotze had criticized him for “perching here and perching there.” 
Confucius replied: “I-cannot herd with birds and beasts, and if I may not asso- 


1 The Analects of Confucius, Soothill’s translation, Vol. ix, Bk. xvii, Ch. 1. 
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ciate with mankind with whom am I to associate? Did right rule prevail in 


_ the world, I should not be taking part in reforming it.’”’* The third was to the 


— q -— 


same disciple when he questioned Confucius’ azceptance of an invitation l 
from Pi Hsi, an ill-reputed minister of Chin. (Confucius replied: “ . . . is ‘it 
not said of the really hard that you may grind it and it will not ad: down; 
also, is it not said of the really white, that you may dye it but it will not turn 
black? Am IĮ indeed a bitter gourd? Must I, like it, be hung up and never 
eaten?’ 

Professor Thomas Masaryk, in his inaugural lecture at the London School 
of Slavonic Studies, in 1915, put the same ides in Western terms when he 
said: ‘‘... science is not to be regarded as something merely abstract and in 
the ouds: science means methodical and exact thought about everything 
within the range of human life. ... The man of szience does not give up his 
patriotism; but that patriotism anime be blind or dumb; it must proclaim 
what he has found to be the truth.”’ 

In books, articles, speeches, broadcasts and ccnversations, contemporary 
apostles of this doctrine apply it assiduously. What influence they have is 
not now ascertainable. Undoubtedly it is considereble. But if we may take as 
index the attention given by the newspapers and the radio to the work and 
opinions of social scientists, their direct impact upon the public mind is com- 
paratively slight. This fact, if it be a fact, is important because it means that 
the average reader-listener is given no criterion uson which to base his own 
judgment of what he reads and hears. Since our citizenry proves, out of a 
generous purse, that it has a high regard for scholarship, it is reasonable to 
believe that much of the trivia now being printed, pictured and broadcast at. 
costs per item that would pay a professor for a yeer, might be dispensed with 
in favor of more adequate reports of speeches and discussion, more and better 
reviews of books, and more informed columns and commentators, without risk 
to profits. One is impressed by the evident interest of the “kind hearts and 
gentle people” of his own home town in drawing him into conversations on 
issues in foreign relations. 

It is not contended that public policy decisions ere es province of scholars 
as such. As Guy Stanton Ford once phrased thei: usefulness: “I do not say 
that they should take the wheel. Their place is in the navigating room or at 
the pilot’s side.” If it be said that their delight in contradicting one another 
is more confusing than clarifying, the answer may be that the American 
people’s prime weakness in foreign relations is impatience. We need to slow 
down, to reject the easy solution, to let decision wait upon a weighing of all 
discernible factors. 

Closely seconding our impatience as a people is sur tendency to ignore the 
point of view of another people, whether friend or enemy. Deeply convinced 
that our own intentions are good, we find it difficult to understand, or even to 

* Ibid., Bk. xviii, Ch. 6. 


6 Ibid., Bk. xvii, Ch, 7. 
Un, W. Seton-Wataon, Masaryk in England.(Cambridge, 1943), pp. 185-136. 
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‘consider, the motivation of other peoples or their suspicion of our motives. 


À 


Our weaknesses are rooted in inexperience. While experience is the remedy / 


for inexperience, surely the gap can be partly filled by greater attention to the d 


findings of those who have studied the experience of other peoples. It is my firm 
belief that our people want all the help they can get toward.a balanced judg- | 
ment in international relations. 

- In his recent address at the inauguration of Chancellor McConnell of the 
University of Buffalo, President Morrill ‘of the University of Minnesota said 
that “the basic business of universities is still learning; the advancement of 
science and scholarship its essential imperatives. Except as these infuse the 


campus and the wider community of the institution, its integrity depreciates, - 


` its influence declines.” And he.added “It is the potential of the usefulness of 


knowledge, of service to the community, that grips the imagination, the con-. 4 


science and the commitment of the responsible head of the modern University.” 
In’ stating these twin objectives, President Morrill recognized, by inference, 
the obligation upon administrative officers of institutions of learning to en- 


courage and support the diffusion, as well as the acquisition, of knowledge. 1 


A 


Reciprocal to this is the scholar’s obligation to stick to his last and to express +> 


himself reasonably. Obviously there is need for mutual understanding end-- 


‘support between administrative officers and faculty members if democracy is } 
i 


_ to enjoy the benefits of its principles. : 

It-may be suggested that there is a field for an area information service 
under scholarly auspices. Such a service might be welcomed by our media 
of communications. Administered objectively to provide rather than to inter- 
pret data, it could be a valuable educational instrument, a check upon other 
sources and a supplement to them. A second and separate procedure that might 
well be instituted is a regular opinion poll of qualified area specialists. Obviously 
the success of these methods would depend Diimaniy upon pee confidence 
in their freedom from prejudice. 

To sum up: (1) Recent developments i in the study of (orein areas are note- 
worthy, but curriculum-planning in our colleges and schools has not yet shown 
@ cognizance of the importance of Asia. (2) Small as it is, our fund of area 
“knowledge is larger than the awareness of its value that has been exhibited by 
political leaders and by media of communications. (3) Students of foreign areas 
have an obligation to the nation and the world to aid in every way possible 
to make their knowledge useful. (4) The American people want to know. (5) 
Finally, there is urgent need for a larger corps of specialists and for new tech- 
- niques in the PERUIN uyaenon of area knowledge. 
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JOHN A. PERKINS 
5 University of- Delaware 


Never before in the long history of our state governments have there been 
so many studies of the structure of state administration under way at one 


_ time.! There are several reasons for the present concerted effort to improve 


state administrative organization. Some of the irterest is related to recent 
special developments in present-day American government; but, in great 
part, the motivation is simply a continuation of the thinking that has been 
behind the administrative reorganization movemert since its inception nearly 
half a century ago. 

Many of the states that are now considering what should be done-to over- 


~ haul the structure of their administration have bəen prompted to do so by 


the recent popularization of the administrative reorganization idea brought 


about by the Hoover Commission report and by public interest in it. The ~ 


very association of the name of the ex-President with the reorganization move- 
ment gives it respectability among many conservat.ve leaders in state govern- 
ment who might otherwise have stood apart from =, or, indeed, even opposed | 
it. 
It is also true that the present high level of federal taxation has made for an 
understandable reluctance to levy more taxes for state purposes to offset both 
threatened, and, in some instances, actual deficits now appearing in state 
budgets. Reserves accumulated in wartime are rapidly disappearing, Rather 
than load the taxpayer more, state officials are willing to consider altering the 
administrative status quo. This motivation for tae improvement of state 
administration almost invariably brings to the fore the loosely used “efficiency 


_and economy” slogan. In the past, embracing reorgenization with this thought 


uppermost has resulted in disappointment: that either efficiency or economy 
has been enhanced has been difficult to prove. Yet whether the slogan suggests 
a reduction in the number'of dollars spent for stete government or greater 
efficiency, and hence economy, of both manpower end materials in achieving - 
administrative objectives, the possibilities of the catchword attract many to- 
day. ' ee z 
Worthy as efficiency and economy may be as aims in government, however, 


- it now seems clear that selling reorganization on zhe basis of cutting costs 


has dangers. Very little is known about what realy inspires efficiency. The 
morale studies made by James C. Worthy within Sears-Roebuck and Com- 
pany indicate that following the time-honored “principles” of so-called good _ 
administration may actually lowér morale and procuctivity, especially where 


1 Council of State Governments, Reorgantzing State Government; A Report on Admin- 
istrative Management in the States and a Review of Recent Trends in Reorganization (Chicago, 
1950). i 
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too much attention is given £0, the idea of A ai of’. control.? And if 
following the ‘ ‘principles’ would bring about the good government that those 
who advocate them commonly assume, reorganization might actually have 


` little to do with economy. The late Lent Upson, veteran of many reorganiza-.. ` 
. tion efforts on the state and local levels of government, liked. to point out; to ` 


the consternation of his tax-conscious friends, that better government seldom 
meant cheaper government. Good government, like good food, good clothes 
or any other quality article, is likely to cost more money. Because it is efficient, 


` such government is apt to inspire added services. ‘Well-organized administration - 
often begets professional public servants who are not satisfied with either a@ ° 


low standard or a minimum level of public services. 


In the campaigns for adoption of reorganization plans, enthusiasts ely e 


' make. exaggérated claims for savings to follow. The professioñal student of 


- government squirms but remains silent, for he knows that the efficiency and __ 
economy watchwords:are raising expectations beyond reasonable prospects , 
of fulfillment. His conscience is appeased by the thought that savings will |. 
result in the sense that dollars will be stretched further, even if it is not true 


. that fewer of them, will be needed. He knows that if he tried to play down the 


tax savings or to explain his understanding of the. word ‘ ‘savings,’ he would’ 
` seem to be joining the side of the skeptical critics of reorganization. But perhaps : 


- - he is not so mindful as he should be that the claims of his non-professional 


TON 


carn paiia compatriots may be his to prove after | reorganization has been 
effected. 

Political responsibility and popili P of aranmeni are the best argi- 
: ments for reorganization of the administrative branch of the state government. 


/ 


- This is true today and has been true since the inception of the reorganization - | 


movement. The history of governments is replete with examples of the impor- 
tance of fixed responaibility—but tò make too much of the point might hinder. 


' yathér than help achieve reorganization. The wisdom of playing down thiè res- 


son for administrative reform is understandable. To do otherwise would first of. - 
- all alienate legislative support of administrative reorganization, for strengthen- . 


ing the executive, even to hold him responsible, is not popular among the 


lawmakers. - One óf the fundamental facts about government in the several 


states, all of which are based on the separation of powerg theory, is the ubiqui- 


tous a inherent jealousy. that exists between the legislative and executive - 


branches. The legislature shares. responsibility for administration, yet has no 


“Very: éffective method of holding the governor elected directly by thé people ; 


to an accountability. Professor Kirk Porter quite accurately interpreted the. 


reaction of most legislators to administrative reorganization when he suggested: - 


- that the legislators have a feeling that the government is getting away from 
them if the accepted principles of administrative. reorganization are followed. 8 


2 See “Organisational Structure and Employee Morale, ”: American ta hese Re 
view, Vol. 15, pp. 169-179 (April, 1950). - 


3 At a meeting of the Midwest Political Panes Association, Ann Arbor, ‘Michigan, 


May 22, 1950. 
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To emphasize gubernatorial responsibility for all of state administration in 
proposing reorganization, is also to incite the most intense opposition of pressure 
` groups. These special interests by and large are very well satisfied that state 
government as such does not amount to much. A state government well inte- 
grated administratively, with the governor as its strong, responsible center 
and the chief executive controlled by the whole people, is not. appealing to 
those people more interested in a particular service than in government itself. 
They are satisfied with the pluralistic hodgepodge of many “little govern- 
ments” with their many functional jurisdictions operating within the geographic 
confines of the various states. Each “little government” roughly corresponds 
to a function, and the function quickly responds to a related, attentive pres- 
sure group. Each of these functional governments, such as -exist for con- 
servation, agriculture, health, highways and education, is virtually complete ` 
in itself. Each has at least administrative power, some have legislative power 
' (except to provide their own organic acts), and others have not only these ` 
two, but also a large measure of judicial power. Such overall governmental 
control as has been imposed upon them is exerted sporadically by the legisla- 
ture in the process of appropriation. However, the. growing tendency to ear- 
mark state funds is weakening even this device making for “oneness:’”’ The, 
situations in Michigan, where more than two-thirds of all taxes are earmarked, 
and in Colorado, where ninety per cent of them are tagged for special purposes 
—to mention only two states—illustrate a definite trend, as does the country- 
wide movement to earmark gasoline and weight taxes for highway purposes. 
It may be that the best reason for administrative reorganization i in the states, 

to effectuate more responsible administration and hence more responsible. 
government, is one that becomes less appealing each year. Citizens seem to 
be increasingly more interested in the services of government than they are 
in the organization of it. They are more concerned to have things done for 
them than they are to limit and hold responsible those doing the job of govern- 
ment. The idea of a strong chief executive, with the responsibility which re- 
organization commonly seeks to provide, is more in keeping with the philosophy 
of limited government of one hundred and fifty years ago than it is with the 
so-called welfare, or service, state. (It is sometimes asked why, if at an earlier 
time there was more interest in administrative organization to provide account- 
ability, the governments of the commonwealths did not provide for it at the 
outset. The best answer is that their experience under colonial governors was 
. 80 much in mind that the early legislators thought it necessary to dominate 
both the executive and the judicial branches if the people were to rule.) Never- 
theless, the very size and complexity of modern governments makes ascertain~ 
_ able responsibility of administration more essential. 

One aspect of the status quo in state administration, however, eile be kept 
in mind by those working for reorganization. It is that, taken Anchon by fune- 
tion, the services of state government are more often thant not carried on quite 
satisfactorily, in spite of their not being properly grouped and related to one 
another and to the chief executive. In Michigan; for example, several recog- 


o 
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nized experts, after studying stich functions as conservation and state police - 


for the present Michigan Joint Legislative Committee on Reorganization of 
State Government, have reported more reasons for pride than complaint. 
Intimate acquaintance with state administrative activities can dull the enthu- 
siasm for reorganization of even a doctrinaire political scientist—a fact which 
might account for Professor Porter’s skepticism ' toward Programs of admin- 
istrative reform in the states.‘ 

Unquestionably one of the basic difficulties of improving administrative 
responsibility in the commonwealths of the United States is the present duality 
of administrative responsibility—to the chief executive and to the legislature— 
felt by every department head. (This leaves aside for the moment the very 
real sense of responsibility every agency head feels to the clientele group related 
to his activity.) A department head inevitably feels accountable not only to 
the chief exécutive, but to the state legislature as well. This situation may cause 
difficulty enough when both branches of government are dominated by the 
same party. The position of a department head, particularly one who does not 
serve under a commission which provides a buffer, becomes almost untenable 
when the legislature is of one party and the chief executive of another; yet 
this is ever more frequently the case as the country becomes more urban and the 


legislatures continue to be dominated by farmers and small-town, representa- . 


tives. This situation emphasizes the anachronism created by adherence to the 
separation of powers theory, if.it is administrative responsibility that is desired. 

To endeavor to refashion the state administration by creating something 
akin to a state manager, appointed by the governor, without consideration 
of the relationship of the new official to the legislature, is administrative jerry- 
building which ignores a much tested maxim in administration—that no man 
can serve two masters. The legislature can be sold the idea of creating an 
official akin to a state manager, but only on the basis that it as well as the gover- 
nor will then have someone to hold responsible, in an overall way, for state 
‘administration.’ In doing so, legislators move under the compulsion of the 
intrinsic logic of the parliamentary’ system. The responsible officer, however, 
like a department’ head, will be in some difficulty almost at once. Even when 
both branches of the government are of the same political persuasion, party 
- discipline is not strong enough in state government to give him a coordinated 
policy to administer for both the executive and legislative branches. When 
‘the two branches are of different parties, he cannot function at all as was 
intended.- Once confirmed in office, the official actually becomes the governor’s 
man, while the legislature feels deprived of the control of administration it 
once had, or thought it had, before the management agency was created. 
More likely than not there had been no control heretofore. But because the 
governor did not have it either, the legislature was not so aware of its own 
lack. 

1 Idem. 

5 See John A. Perkins, “State Management Limited, ” National Municipal Review, 
Vol. 39, pp. 72-78 (Feb., 1950). 
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There is an unmistakable trend for the legislatures to give closer surveillance 
to administration, so close sometimes as to border on: administration itself. 
Professor V. O. Key cites examp.es of the domination of administration by- 
finance committees, particularly chairmen of finance committees.’ Finance 
committee staffs headed by legislative controllers have_been set up in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan. Surveillancs of administration seems to be their chief 
business, and they wield their influence upon the budget when it is before the 


legislature. Legislative councils and interim committees also investigate admin- 
istration with increasing frequency, with more in mind than new legislation. 


m, 


In some instances these developments are a reaction against the strength- 
ening of the chief executive; in others they may be necessary because of a 
failure to staff and integrate adm:nistration around the governorship. 

While the legislatures have been jealously guarding their control of adminis- 
tration against any reorganization movement that would strengthen the chief . 
executive, their control of state government has been lost in fact through the 


. development of the so-called “rew federalism.” Legislative power over ad- 


ot ae ie 


ministration has always been re-ated to the power of the purse, and federal 
grants-in-aid are to be had pretzy much on the terms of the federal govern- 
ment. The federal line departments insist on dealing “with a single state 
agency.” That single agency is the administrative counterpart in the state 
of the federal department, and not the state legislature or even the chief execu- 
tive of the state. Most of the department heads in state government are more 
concerned to live within the federal grants than they are to observe the policy 
of their two masters within the states. Consequently a little federal money 
often is of more influence within a state department than a lot of state money, 
although the latter may be the primary support of the agency’s program. If 
legislators raise too many questions, invariably the response of the state agency 
head is, “We must do it this way, for the federal regulations specify, etc.” 
The new federalism has introduced a vertical structural element.into our 
federal system that might once have been described as a horizontal, layer- 
cake structure. This change goes a long way toward vitiating the popular 
control of our several governments that the election of officers on the state 
and local levels of government has afforded. While the same state officers 
that were elected a generation ago are still elected, they have much less com- 
plete domination of the agencies of government they relate to because of the 
vertical relationship that has grown up between officials in related departments 
of the federal and state governments. These like-minded line departments 
make the rules to correspond to their professional preferences and enforce 
them with conditional money grants. A problem of keeping our democracy 
democratic has thus been created, but so far the reorganizers, federal as well 
as state, have neither studied it carefully nor recommended possible solutions 
for it. Such attention as was given by the Hoover Commission to federal-state 
relations was unfortunately superficial and limited. (Need it be mentioned at 


this point that there is a large element of interrelationship between politics 


6 V, O. Key, Southern Politics (New York, 1949), pp. 151 ff. 
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at administration?) Yet the problem ti is major. That the electorate is losing 
any part of its control of public affairs through a device offsetting the power > 
and influence of elective state and local officers seems highly undesirable, 
if not dangerous, for self-governing people in these days of big government. 
It is appropriate that wé consider, therefore, how to improve state management 
and especially how to strengthen the governor, the official held responsible by 
the people for state administration. 
_ There are at least two widely different approaches to state reorganization. 
The first-is the comprehensive, the second the piecemeal, approach. Michigan 
is not atypical in that during the last thirty years reorganization has three 


-times been approached: on a comprehensive basis. The Community Council ` 


‘ Commission, created by the legislature of 1919, made the first administrative 
‘ analysis of Michigan’s government, but the legislature in 1921 fell far short of 
the far-reaching and rather drastic suggestions of the Commission’s report. 
Five new departments united several services hitherto largely independent. 
Altogether forty-seven authorities were abolished or merged in departments 
and seventeen were created, a net reduction of thirty.” Proposals to achieve a 
short ballot by constitutional change were ignored by. the legislature and never 
placed before the voters, and the idea of a post-audit was also disregarded. 
In 1938 again, a Commission on Reform and Modernization of Government 
was created by Governor Frank Murphy. His failure to be re-elected ended 

. the work of the commission, which had made a preliminary survey identifying 
the following eleven goals of general executive organization and management: 


1, 
2. 
3. 


4, 
5 


CO =I cH 


. 10. 
11. 


Appointment of presently elected department heads. 
Lifting of constitutional limitations on compensation of eleoted officers. 
Use of single administrators instead of boards and commissions as the heads of 


` agencies. 


Need to consolidate agencies into approximately fifteen large ‘departments. - 


. Creation of a governor’s cabinet i in the sense of the President’s pee in the 


or 


federal government.® 


. Strengthening of state civil service and personnel management. 
. Unification of tax ‘collection into a single department of revenue. - 
. Establishment of a department of finance comprising the functions of badet, 


accounting, controlling and purchasing under an officer responsible to the-governor. 


. Staffing the governor’s office with skilled and competent assistants to enable him 


to fulfill the requirements of his position. 

Lengthening the governor’s term to four years. = 
Providing an independent check on the executive branch by relieving the auditor 
general of administrative duties and empowering him to perform the post-audit 
function. 


- These reforms are enumerated here Baw they constitute virtually a cate- 
chism for reorganizers wherever they work. Michigan had all the problems, 


1H. M. Dorr, Administrative Reorganization of State Government in Michigan, 1981- 
1986 (Bureau of Government, University of Michigan, 19386), p. 1. 

3 In Michigan and some other states there are administrative boards composed of 
elected officials which are loosely referred to as the governor's cabinet or team. They are 
not subordinates of the chief executive but are in reality his competitors, even exercising 
part of his executive authority. See John A. Perkins, loc. et. 7 
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and study commissions, which were pun by the experts, and gave the usual 
answers. 

There are sporadic complaints that ‘iiss remedies have no scientific validity, 
have been too easily accepted, and are outside the realm of practicality. The 
dissatisfaction is easily understood and shared; but until something better is 
produced by the critics, the eleven points enumerated are likely to be con- 
sidered bench marks of progress by those working for the improvement of 
administration in the several commonwealths. Perhaps the most legitimate 
sourcé of complaint against these principles of reorganization was the rather 
automatic way in which they were applied in earlier comprehensive studies. 
Traveling teams of paid experts descended upon a state government to study 
it briefly, invariably found the same things wrong, and offered the same solu- 
tions. Unfortunately, the process did not succeed in convincing those people 
who knew the historical background of administration in the state; yet support 
of these local citizens was needed if any change were to be made after the experts 
had departed. 

Reorganization studies now in progress will undoubtedly be concerned with 
many of the traditional concepts of reorganization, but changes in methodology 
should make for recommendations more suited to the needs and traditions of 
the individual states. The staff work on reorganization in many states is being 
done by legislative councils, budget offices, private research bureaus and uni- 
versity faculties whose experts are thoroughly acquainted with the existing 
organization of the state and with the attitudes of the legislature, pressure 
groups and people of the state. Michigan, for example, is undertaking its 
third comprehensive, episodic approach to reorganization, with the Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research acting as staff director and coordinating 
staff studies that are made by the several groups mentioned above. That such 
extensive professional staffing is possible in many states indicates the growth ` 
of the profession of public administration in the last generation, as well as the 
wide knowledge of its body of information. 

This method of staffing comprehensive reorganization studies should blend 
the advantages of the episodic approach to reorganization with the advantages 
of the piecemeal approach. When a comprehensive review is made of state 


ration, public attention is focused on the problem. The support that 
fay be a elooel for the general idea should help to overcome the opposition 


at 


of the special interests—although it may serve to rally the special groups, too, 
and cause them to combine to defeat efforts to restructure administration. If 
the whole government is studied at one time, a consistent pattern of administra- 
tion can be developed. Even if the comprehensive reorganization study plans 
are not adopted at once, they provide a map for future steps when propitious 
occasions arise to make particular piecemeal changes. 

These advantages have not always existed. What was recommended in 
the earlier reorganization reports that are on the shelf gathering dust, few 
people know except those involved in them at the time they were made; and 
they, as peripatetic experts, are no longer on the scene. The studies under way 
today are bound to be dusted off more frequently because the staff members 
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preparing them are part of the state governments, or virtually so. Their present 
` work will be a ready reference for them at any time that seems propitious to 
do something about a particular problem studied. 

The piecemeal approach to reorganization has always had as one of its 
advantages that it may actually bring about a structural improvement when 
the. circumstances are promising. A political scandal, mismanagement or 
a pressing problem may flush out bad organization and make the need for 


- change obvious. However, such reorganization may be hurriedly planned, 


without careful study and with no reference to a general philosophy or con- 
‘cept of overall organization. The reorganization in such circumstances too 
often is drawn to meet the wishes of a clientele group with which the activity 
is affiliated. Thus although piecemeal reorganization should scatter the opposi- 
tion of a special interest group, more often than not a special interest dominates 
the change because of the lack of consideration for an | oyerall pattern of admin- 
istration. 

When reorganization studies are made of individual functions: however, 
the material justifying the specific change is often more detailed ond better 
presented than when the same subject is studied as part of a comprehensive 
review. The staff personnel now at work in the states on comprehénsive, 
episodic reorganization studies are very likely to be subsequently involved 
in piecemeal changes; thus, the advantages of the two basic approaches to 
reorganization should be coordinated as they never have been before. 

In the twelve years that have intervened since the Commission on Moderni- 
zation and Reform in Michigan delineated its eleven goals, some reorganiza- 
tion has been accomplished in six instances. While this gives a real sense of 
achievement to those professionally interested, there is no question but that 
the total pattern of state government would be better than it now is if there 
had been a master administrative plan promoted by a staff in continuous resi- 
dence. 

Important as staff.is, it is probably secondary to ladem to effectuate 
administrative changes. Wherever state reorganization has made any unusual 
forward strides, there has been dynamic leadership of the caliber furnished by 
Al Smith in New York a generation ago and by Governor Driscoll of New Jersey 
today. It is unlikely that sufficient political or civic leadership exists in all the 
states where reorganization studies are now being made. Where there is 
capable leadership, it is to be hoped that the leader in public office, will have 


time not only to put his reforms across, but also to demonstrate their advan- 


tages before the next election is upon him. The battle for the reforms may cost 
him his office if there is insufficient time for tempers to cool. This fact makes 
the four-year term for the governor a first objective in a reorganization move- 
ment in a state where the term is two years. ~~ - 
Mention of the importance of leadership prompts the suggestion that egoism 
_ (personality), time and space are three factors in administration that cannot 
be overlooked in any discussion of reorganization. In Michigan it was necessary 


to wait twenty-eight years for personalities i in the Auditor General’s office to: 
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change for a recommendation of 1920 to make that officer a post-auditor and - 

`, not the state’s bookkeeper, to be adopted. It will be only over the dead body 

~ of the chairman that the Mackinac Island State Park Commission will be 

consolidated with related functions. This can be said with assurance, for he 
is dean of Michigan’s professional lobbyists and the Island is his hobby. 

It has already been noted that the interest in reorganization at the present 
time is owing in part to the financial situation in the states. A specific example 
of the significance of time and its importance in reorganization can be cited 
from Michigan’s experience. In 1944 it was proposed to consolidate license- 
issuing functions in the Wolverine state, and a saving of $200,000 was confi- 

_ dently promised. At that date this state, like so many others, was accumulating» 
huge surpluses; therefore the need to make this considerable saving was not 
pressing enough to offset the antagonism to such a step. Today the Michigan 
legislature, facing a deficit of many millions, might decide to ignore the pres- 
sure put upon it by the professional groups. The importance of timing can be 
illustrated in still another experience of the same state. In 1947 the Corrections 

- Commission resigned in a huff amidst investigations and staff scandals. It 
was a good time to establish a single commissioner as head of a department 
with functions that are essentially administrative and in which quick decisions 
and personal responsibility are nearly as important as in a military organization. 

Hardly less important than egoism and timing is the consideration of space 
in bringing about efficient organization. Robert S. Ford, director of the 
Department of Business Administration, a short-lived agency dedicated to 
the improvement of organization and management in Michigan, was compelled 
to declare that “The possibilities for immediate consolidation are somewhat 
restricted. because of insufficient floor space in state-owned buildings.” He 
stated an important point with too little emphasis. It would be hard to calcu- 
late the deleterious influence that monumental nineteenth century state capi- 
tols, more like museums than places of business, have exerted on efficient 
organization of existing agencies. These buildings have doubtless even inhibited 
thinking about new organizational arrangements. 

The fact that the state capitol in Michigan can house only the governor 
and the other elected state officers; and none of the modern administrative 
functionaries of state government, makes it hard to visualize shortening the 
ballot and installing in the sacrosanct quarters of the capitol the appointive 
heads of newer and often more vital state departments. Furthermore, proximity 
is an important factor in establishing executive control, especially if there is a 
-tradition of administrative independence on the part of subordinates that is, 
to be overcome. Proximity is important not only as it relates to the governor 
and his department heads, but also as it relates to the department head and 
those he supervises; such as his bureau heads. Departmental consolidations 
may be mere paper ones, with opportunities for elimination of duplicating 
activities missed, if the activities joined in the statutes are not brought into 
physical proximity. It would be helpful if there were available some before- 
and-aftér studies, such as would have been possible in Vermont, where state 
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MEASUREMENT OF LATIN-AMERICAN POLITICAL 
PHENOMENA: A STATISTICAL EXPERIMENT* 


RUSSELL H. FITZGIBBON 
University of California (Los Angeles) 


Polling techniques in the United States, by no means perfect as yet, have 
»bviously been greatly improved since the ill-fated ‘Laterary Digest poll of 1936. 
šo far the as writer is aware, however, the device of the public opinion poll as 
t is best known here has not been widely employed in Latin American coun- 
ries. ‘To attempt to use this device to assess detailed political phenomena in 
atin America by determining general public opinion in the United States, 
ven by carefully controlled sampling techniques, would, of course, be of little 
itility or validity because of the wide lack of relevant information in this 
‘ountry; but the polling. of iñformed opinion in this country would seem to 
lave some advantages and significance. In particular, such a poll represents : 
in attempt to secure a detached and presumably impartial opinion, although 
yerhaps based upon less knowledge of detail than would be available in Latin 
\merica itself. It also necessarily deals with the problem of reducing political 
yhenomena to their essential components in order to make assessment valid 
ind, indeed, possible. 

in the belief that a limited poll of pecali would provide data and permit 
onclusions of significance, the writer undertook'in 1945 to establish a system 
o measure roughly the democratic attainment of the twenty Latin American 
tates. The same measurement was repeated, under as nearly identical condi- . 
ions as possible, in 1950. i 

It was necessary initially to establish the bases on which the avoi Latin- 
\merican states were to`be judged, inasmuch as it would be patently pointless 
imply to.ask specialists, “How democratic do you consider state X?” In other 
vords, it was necessary to consider what elements contribute to a measurement 
f democratic achievement ‘in any. state, but with particular reference to the 
satin-American states. The following fifteen criteria finally evolved: 

1. “An educational level sufficient to give the political Processes some 
ubstance and vitality. ` . Z 
. “A fairly adequate standard of living. 

. “A sense of internal unity and national..cohesion. 

. “Belief by the people in their individual political dignity and meunky, 

. “Absence of foreign domination. 

. “Freedom of the press, speech, assembly, radio, ete. 
“Free elections—honestly counted votes. ' a a 


£ 
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* For advice and ketangi in connection with the statistical problems presented -by 
he survey discussed in this paper, the writer is indebted to Dr. Paul G. 3: professor of 
aathematics at the University of California (Log Angeles). 
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in the legislature; legislative scrutiny of the executive branch. 

9; “An independent judiciary—respect for its decisions. 

10. “Public awareness of the collection and expenditure of governmental 
funds. 

` 11. “Intelligent attitude toward social legislation—the vitality of such 
legislation as applied. 

12. “Civilian supremacy over the military. 

13. “Reasonable freedom of political life from the inact of ecclesiastical 
controls. N 
14. “Attitude award and development of technical and scientific govern- ~ 
- mental administration. A 


8. “Freedom of party organization; genuine, and effective ee opposition y 


15. “Intelligent and sympathetic administration of whatever joai self- 
government prevails.” : 

Brief paragraphs of analysis and explanation supplemented each of the 
- criteria in order that the semantic reactions of those being polled might be as 
nearly uniform as possible. A scoring sheet was also devised with individual . 
squares for the evaluation of each state on each criterion—three hundred in . - 
all (twenty states on fifteen criteria each). 

The writer then selected ten persons (in a8 many inaona institutions) 
who might fairly be regarded as specialists with a major, if not a primary, 
"interest in Latin-American governments and politics. An almost uniform 
reaction of these specialists, both in the polls of 1945 and of 1950, was to 
disclaim competence to judge all countries on all points; but it would have been 
_ difficult to find a better qualified composite panel of similar size. Those par- 

. ticipating in the poll in 1945 included Professors Samuel Flagg Bemis of Yale 
University, Clarence H. Haring.of Harvard University, Hubert ©. Herring of 
Pomona College, Austin F. Macdonald of the University of California (Berke- i 
ley), J. Lloyd Mecham of the University of Texas, Dana G. Munro of. Princeton A 
University, William’ §. Stokes of the University of Wisconsin, Graham H. ;`` 
Stuart of Stanford University, Arthur P. Whitaker of the University of Penn- g 
- sgylvania, and the writer. Professor Haring did not participate in the poll in . 
1950 and was replaced by Professor George I. Blanksten of Northwestern 
University. For the 1950 poll Professor Stuart enlisted the aid of certain ~ 
colleagues at Stanford University to formulate a composite opinion, so that the 
judgments nominally credited to him in that poll are not exclusively his own. 
Consequently, in making certain. comparisons between the polls of the two 
years, it seemed statistically more accurate to omit the scores of the Haring- i 
Blanksten and the Stuart-Stanford pairings. , > 

Each of the participants was asked individually to “grade” the saver 
states on each criterion in the academically familiar terms of-A; B, C, D; or 
E. The five letters. were prescribed as representing, respectively, excellent, 
good, average, poor, and insignificant achievement on the particular point. . . 
The fifteen criteria were weighted according to their presumed importance, _ å 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 14, and 15 being given a weighting of one; 6, . 
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8, and 12 a weighting of one and one-half; 7 a , weighting of two; and 13 (now 
partially of only historical importance) a Petak of one-half. A grade of A 
‘was evaluated numerically by five points, one of B by four points, and so on 
to one point for E. The maximum variation in the grading of one state by 
different individuals, taking into account the weighting of the criteria, could 
thus be from a low score of seventeen to a high one of eighty-five; the lowest 
score would be received only in the unlikely event that a state was given grades 
of E on all criteria and the highest score in the equally improbable event of 
uniform grades of A on all fifteen judgments. Totals for the ten participants 
would of course vary between 170 and 850 points per country. 
Calculation of the original or “raw” total scores was merely a matter of 
arithmetic. The results of the polls of 1945 and 1950 were as follows: 


TABLE I 
1945 1950 
Points Rank Points | Rank 
Argentina 628 5 ; 536 8 
Bolivia 308 18 334 17 
Brazil 4814 il | 605 5 
Chile 712% 3 7324 2 
Colombia 6834 4 5974 6 
Costa Rica 730 2 7023 3 
Cuba 5904 6 . 659 4 
Dominican Republic 301 19 3204 19 
Ecuador 3704 14 474 9 
E] Salvador 4114 13 424 » 14 
Guatemala 416 12 4724 10 
Haiti l ; 3304 16 329 18 
Honduras 328 i7 379 - 15 
Mexico 5454 T 5694 7 
Nicaragua 3454 15 354 16 
Panama 528 8 47} ii 
Paraguay 289 20 2934 20 
Peru > 494 10 428 13 
Uruguay T72 = 1 7884 1 
Venezuela " 504 a 451 12 


=) 


‘It was obvious that individual differences of overall attitude caused great 
variations in the total of points assigned to all countries by different panel 
participants. The minimum number of points given by a single individual to 
all countries in the 1945 poll was 750 and the maximum 1,2293; the range in 
the 1950 poll was from 798 to 1,184. Because such wide variations from a 
norm might invalidate the results obtained, it seemed desirable to adjust, or 
normalize, the points given by each person to each country. This was done 
on & basis of 1,000 points per person. The result, of course, was a change in the 
totals for each country, although there was no change in the relative rank 
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of the several countries. The adjusted scores, omitting fractions, were as y : 


follows: 
TABLE II 


` 1945 a 1950 


Points Percentage Rank È Pòints Percentage Rank 


Argentina ~ 634 (68.2) -5 542 (54.7) 8 
~” Bolivia 315 (21.3) 18 335 (24.2) 0 17 © 
_ Brazil 495 (46.38) 11 612 (65.0) 5 
- Chile - 745 (84.6) 3 140 (83.8) 2 

Colombia 718 (80.6) 4 602 (63.5) 6 

Costa Rica 765 (87.5) 2 718 . (79.9) 8 

Cuba 619 (66.0) . 6 667 (78.1) 4. 

Dominican Republic 810 (20.6) ` 19 318 (21.8) 19 

Ecuador . 887 (31.9) 14 479 (44.8) 9° 

El Salvador. > 417: | (86.8) 13 422 . (87.1) 14 

Guatemala 426 (37.6) 12 478  . (44.6) 10 

Haiti ; i 336 (24.4) 16 331 (23.7) 18 

Honduras 331 (23.7) = 17 878 ` (30.6) 15 

Mexico 562 (57.6). 7 570 (58.8) 7 

Nicaragua — B49 (26.3) 15. 351 (26.6) - 16. 

Panama 6387 (54.0) 8 468. ` (48.8/Y 11 

Paraguay 304 (19.7) 20 293 (18.1) 20 

Peru \ 505 . (49.2) 10 425 (37.5) 13 

Uruguay 804 (93.3) > 1 804 , (98.3) 1 

Venezuela 518 (51.2) 9 448 (40.9) 12 


These adjusted scores are statistically more valid as a basis for drawing 
conclusions, even though they, present in the cases of Chile and Paraguay the 
seeming anomaly of a reversal, as between the “raw” and adjusted scores, from 
an upward to a downward trend between 1945 and 1950. 

If the minimum possible score for a country (170 points) is assigned a per- 
centage valuation of zero and the maximum score (850 points) a valuation of 
one hundred per cent, it is possible to arrive at percentages, as indicated in 
parentheses in Table II, representing democratic achievement and, whén the 
two years are compared, progress or regression. It must be stressed that nid 


figures are not percentages of a perfect democracy but only of the maximui 
grade obtainable on this poll. Obviously no mathematical accuracy can ‘be 
imputed to these measurements. The determination of percentages is merely 
a, statistical projection of other data which is as valid or invalid as those data 
on which it is based, and the participants in the polls would be the first to 
disclaim infallibility of judgment. 

The position and shift of each country in thé two polls is shown PAR E N 
by adjusted scoring, in the following figure. 

Both relative and absolute changes of position between 1945 and 1950 are — 
of interest and have significance. The countries showing the greatest relative 
change were Argentina, Panama, Peru, and Venezuela, each of which declined 
three places in rank during the five-year period, and Ecuador and Brazil, 
which gained, respectively, five and six places between 1945 and 1950. Shifts 
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might be accounted for by either a more 
jaundiced or a more roseate view taken by poll 
participants or, on the other hand, by actual 
changes in political conditions in the several 
countries. The first of those possible explana- 
tions cannot be gauged. The second can be at 
least partially confirmed by a glance at the - 
annals of the half-decade. 

“ During the five yéars, Argentina came far 
more openly under the domination of General 
Perón; free speech, press, and elections all de- 
clined into a questionable status. Panama fell 
back under the control of President Arnulfo 
Arias, who had been ousted in 1941 as an al- 
leged pro-Nazi and whose regime since return- 
ing to power late in 1949 had given no en- 
couragement to democratic forces. Peru and ' 
Venezuela, states which had made commend- 
able political progress early in the half-decade, 
both came under harsh military dictatorships 
late in 1948. Ecuador, on the other hand, con- 
ducted a clearly honest and closely contested 
presidential election in 1948 and has since 
shown various democratic tendencies. Brazil 
has made notable progress toward democracy 
since the end of the fifteen-year Vargas 
dictatorship late in 1945, including in that 
progress such important elements as free presi- 
dential elections in December, 1945, a new and 
democratic constitution in 1946, and a vigor- 
ous and open presidential campaign in 1950. 

Because. of the tendency toward bunching, 
the relative changes in position are of less 
significance, however, than the absolute 
changes. On the latter basis, the greatest shifts 
were shown by-Brazil, which gained 18.7 per 
cent, and by Colombia, which declined 17.3 
per cent. The situation in Colombia has been 
marked through the five-year period by such 


‘developments as a change of party control in 


1946; the assassination of the Liberal party 
leader, Dr. Jorge Gaitán, in April, 1948, during 
the sessions of the Ninth Inter-American Con- 
ference; increasing charges of political repres- 
sion after that date; and a bitterly fought 
presidential campaign in 1949. 

It is possible to get a rough clue to the total 
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democratic gain or loss in Latin America by referring momentarily to the “raw” 


scores. The total of points given all countries by all participants was 9,7634 in~ 


1945 and 9,943 in 1950; and if only those participants are included who repeated 
judgments on the same basis in the two polls, the totals are 7,553 in 1945 and 
7,987 in 1950. Barring the effect of a possibly greater “mellowness” on the part 
of those balloting as the years passed, the modest changes since 1945 indicate 
that the overall position of democracy in Latin America has improved slightly 
in five years. 

A further pertinent inquiry might seek to determine which aspects of 
democracy have shown the most encouraging improvement over the five-year 
period. To get a tentative answer, it is necessary to analyze the data not by 
countries but rather by criteria. Totals for all participants are as follows: 


En TABLE MI 
1945 i 1950 Gain 


——— Or loss 
Points Rank Points Rank (Points) 





» 1, (educational level) ; 521- 15 586 6 +65 
2. (standard of living) l 525 13 563 11 +38 
3. (internal unity) 623 4 639 3 +16 
-4, (political maturity) . §61 8. 576 8 +15 
5. (lack of foreign domination) 659 2 669 ' 2 +10 
6. (freedom of speech, ete.) 650 3 609 5 ~— 4] 
7. (free elections) 552 9 538 16 +» ~—14 
8. (free party organization) 546 10 548 14 + 2 
9. (independent judiciary) 574 6 581 ` 7 RI 

10. (governmental funds) 523 > 14 552 12. +29 - 

11. (social legislation) 562 7 622 4 +60 
12. (civilian supremacy) 567 - 6 568 10 + 1 
13. (ecclesiastical freedom) 732 1 717 ` 1 —15 
14. (governmental administration) ~ 539 12 569 9 -+-30 
15. (local government) 542 li 551 '13 - +9 


Such a ranking presumptively means that in 1945 the panel participants 
considered, in general, that ecclesiastical factors no longer were likely to play (_ 
a major role which might retard democratic development (no. 13); that there — 
was a relative absence of foreign domination (no. 5) which might invalidate 
growth of democracy (the United States had essentially ended its Middle 
American protectorates, though Argentina was beginning to extend its shadow 
over neighboring countries); that, on the whole, free political expression (no. 
6) existed. On the other hand, the composite feeling was that the educational 
level (no. 1) was deplorably low; that handling of governmental funds (no. 10) 
left much to be desired; and that the standard of living (no. 2) was bad. 

Changes of rank in 1950 were numerous and in some instances were, on & 
_ relative basis, surprising. Again, however, because of the close bunching of 
scores, relative shifts are of less significance than absolute changes. Some of 
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the latter are so sani as to be meaningless, but it is interesting that the 
collective feeling of the panel was that conditions had improved by 1950 with 
Ne an to twelve of the criteria and had deteriorated with respect to only 
three. Conditions were held to have shown-the greatest improvement in the 
educational level (e.g., the spectacular “each one teach one” literacy campaign 
in Mexico and similar efforts elsewhere) and in social legislation (which has 
received a remarkable impetus in many Latin-American states in recent years). 
The general standard of living was thought to be significantly better and the 
operation of governmental administration and the handling of public funds 
were considered notably improved. The greatest deterioration was seen in the 
status of free speech, press, radio, etc. (witness developments in Argentina, 
Colombia, Peru, Venezuela, and other countries), while the panel also was 
skeptical as to the freedom of elections in 1950. Curiously enough—and it 
perhaps footnotes the fallibility of human judgment—the freedom of party 
organization was collectively thought to have shown an infinitesimal improve- 
ment by 1950. Although ecclesiastical impingement was still considered un- 
important in 1950, the general situation was held to have worsened (especially 
in Argentina and Colombia). 

Far from laying claim to mathematical certainty, the results of this experi- 
ment show that it was frankly a pioneering venture and undoubtedly subject 
to all of the reservations and qualifications to be attached to polls in general. 
There is never a guarantee that all “specialiste” will be like-minded. Indeed, 
wide differences in Judgments were evident among those participating in 
this survey. Of six hundred possible opportunities for complete agreement 
among the ten persons in each poll, such agreement was found in only two 
instances: the ten were. unanimous in 1950 in believing that freedom of elections 
should be graded E in the Dominican Republic and that Cuba deserved’ a B 
grade with regard to civilian supremacy over the military. Otherwise, the opin- 
ions of the ten could, and frequently did, run the whole gamut from A to E on 
any given criterion for any country. Uruguay, Costa Rica, and Chile received 
no grades of E in either poll; Bolivia alone got no votes of A on any point in 
either year. 

The validity of conclusions to be drawn from the survey obviously varies 
in direct proportion to the breadth or narrowness of the conclusion. In matters 
of fineness extreme caution is necessary; in the larger aspects, interpretation 
is safer. Thus, of the six states which lead the lists in democratic development 
in both 1945 and 1950, five (Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, and Uruguay) 
are repeaters. The half dozen at the bottom (Bolivia, the Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Paraguay) are identical in both years, though 
the order varies. It would seem reasonably accurate, then, and a conclusion 
with some statistical foundation, to speak of a top group, a middle group, and 
a bottom group of democratic states in Latin America. Beyond that point the 
limitations and the risks of such an approach and such a technique are im- 
mediately apparent. 


NEWS AND NOTES 
. PROFESSIONAL CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES ` 


The third annual conference of the Japanese Political Science Association 
(Nihon Seiji Gakkai) was held at Déshisha University, Kydto, on November 


- 3, 1950. The conference was devoted to analysis and discussion of the concept 
of political liberty. Harada Kö of Chüö University presented a paper on the . 


` recent history of the concept, and Okamoto Seiichi of Döshisha University pre- . 


sented a paper in which current interpretations of the concept were analyzed. 


Both papers were followed by extensive géneral discussion. At the conference - 


business session, the president of the Association, Nambara Shigeru of Tökyð 
University,. was requested to investigate the possibility of Japanese member- 
ship in the recently organized International Political Science Association. 

The Japanese Political Science Association was founded. in Tékyd in 1948. 


The teaching of political science in the full American sense is largely a postwar 


development in Japan, although the disciplines of private, constitutional, ad- 
ministrative and international law, and political theory, have had long and il- 
lustrious traditions in Japanese universities. Since World War II, curricula have 
been expanded to embrace'the general approach as well as most of the offerings 
of departments of political science in American universities. These new develop- 


ments have in general been well received by the profession, and the founding . 


of the Japanese Political Science Association marks the recognition of a com- 
=- monality of interests among teachers of the expanded curricula. The present 
membership of the Association totals 182 persons, and represents the ouae 
of all major Japanese universities. 

The Japanese Society for Public Administration (Nihon Gydsei Gakkai) i is 


another professional association which has recently been organized in Japan.. 


The inaugural meeting of this Society was held in Osaka on November 4, 1950. 
A constitution and by-laws were adopted by an assemblage consisting of sixty 
to seventy teachers of public administration and public officials. Royama Masa- 
michi, formerly of Tékyd University and widely regarded as the inaugurator of 
the study of public administration in Japan, was elected’ president. The total 
membership of the Sodiety is 181. Formal papers were presented at the in- 
augural meeting by Professors Tsuji Kiyoaki, Kasuya Takao, Yoshitomi Shigeo 
and Nagano Shird. The papers, respectively, dealt with the methodology of ad- 
ministrative research, problems of the personnel bureau, ‘the distribution of 
_ functions between central and local agencies, and problems of local auton- 
omy. —ROBERT E. WARD. 


Forty-seven Europeans from thirteen countries participated in a session of 
the Salzburg Seminar in American Studies at Schloss Leopoldskron, Salzburg, 
Austria, during February, 1951. The session was devoted to the study of inter- 
national politics, with Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of Chicago and 
Graham H. Stuart of Stanford University serving as faculty members. They 


were assisted by Curtis Farrar, Fulbright fellow at- the London School of 
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Economics, and Eleanor Farrar of the School of Advanced International 
Studies in Washington, D. C. The “students” included foreign office officials, 
journalists, and university professors. One result of the month’s session is a 


` projected periodical ón international politics, to be edited by a German and a 


Danislr participant in the session. The Salzburg Seminar operates a year-round 
program at Schloss Leopoldskron and is supported by private contributions. 
Its office in the United States is in Phillips Brooks House, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetits. . 


Round tables of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences were 
conducted this year in both Nice, France, and Monaco, Italy. Sessions were 
held in Nice from May 24 to May 27, and- in Monaco from May 27 to May 30. 
The principal topics for discussion were the teaching of administrative law and 
administrative sciences, and the constitutional court. In the discussions having 
to do with teaching, the member sections were particularly concerned with 
indicating the various establishments where the administrative sciences are 
taught, with the content of the courses offered, and with teaching methods 
followed, together with an appraisal of the instruction given. There was also a 
series of sessions sponsored by the Institute’s committee on administrative 
practice. 


The ninth International Management Gates will be held in Brussels, ) 


Belgium, July 5-11, 1951. This Congress is intended to provide an opportunity 
for member associations to acquaint themselves with recent developments in 
the theory and practice of scientific management. Although the sessions to be 
held in Brussels will be largely devoted to industrial management, one session 
will be devoted entirely to public administration. 


The American Society for Public Administration held its conference for 1951 
in Washington, D. C., March 9-11. The program focused attention on a series 
of subjects in the kouis ares of public administration, although special em- 
phasis was given to administrative problems arising out of the national defense 
mobilization effort. The conference was addressed by Frederick J. Lawton, 
director, United States Bureau of the Budget, and by James E. Webb, United 
States undersecretary of state. The latter spoke on “Administrative Aspects of 
Foreign Affairs.” Officers elected by the Society for 1951-52 include John M. 
Gaus of Harvard University, president; and L. P. Cookingham, city manager 
of Kansas City, Missouri, vice-president. 


Problems relating to national defense have been a topic of i ates at recent 
meetings of the Washington Chapter of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. The January meeting of the Chapter was addressed by Peter H. Ode- 
gard, president of the American Political Science Association, on “The Mean- 


ing of National Defense,” while the February meeting was addressed by Har- 


old D. Lasswell of Yale University on “Mobilizing Public Opinion for National 
Defense.” The two meetings were attended by Japanese political scientists and 
public officials who have recently been in the United States. A guest of honor 
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‘at the February meeting was Royama Masamichi, president of the Japanese » yS 
Society for Public Administration. = 


A meeting of the Chicago area members of the American Political Science ` 2 
Association was held at the University of Chicago on March 16. The meeting E 
was-addressed by Walter V. Schaefer, chairman of the “Little Hoover Com- i 
mission” of the State of Illinois, who presented a summary of the Commission’s \ 


recommendations for the improvement of the administrative branch of the gov- 
ernment of Illinois. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science As- 
sociation was held at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, April 21-22, 
1951. Approximately eighty members of the Association, representing institu- 
tions in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and California, attended the meet- L 
ing. The program included round tables on current- problems of state govern- 7 
ment in the Pacific Northwest, the foundations of and limits upon civil liberties, 
the Point Four program and reconstruction in southern and eastern Asia, and 
the effect of defense mobilization on national politics and administration. In 
addition, the meeting was addressed by Hubertus J. van Mook of the Univer- 
sity of California on “A New Approach to Asia,” and by Julian Towster of the 
University of California on “The Strategy of the Soviet Nationality Policy.” 
Officers of the Association who were elected at the meeting are: president, 
Chester C. Maxey_of Whitman College; vice-president, Paul Beckett of the 
State College of Washington; secretary-treasurer, John R. Cunningham of 
Whitman College; members of the Executive Council, Nora B. Cummins of 
the Western Washington College of Education, Kline R. Swygard of Oregon 
State College, and George A. Shipman of the University of. Washington. The , 
Executive Council has selected Washington State College as the place for the ’ 
meeting of the Association to be held in the spring of 1952. ; ( 


The Midwest Conference of Political Scientists held its ninth annual meeting i 
May 4-6, 1951, at the University of Minnesota, with a registered attendance of . / 
156. Round table discussions were ‘held on these topics: ‘Where Do We Stand 4% 
in the Far East?” “Where is Sovereignty in Western Europe?” “The Problem 
of Political Awareness,” “Problems of Mobilization—-1951,” “Toward a More 
Responsible Two-Party System—The APSA Report and Grass Roots Politics,” . 
“Europe and American Security: What Should We Defend? How?” and “Gov-- 
‘ernment Approaches to Water Resource Development.” A general session of - 
the meeting was devoted to.the problem of loyalty and loyalty oaths. Also 
featured on the program were addresses by Carroll Binder, editorial editor of 
~ the Minneapolis Tribune, and Peter H. Odegard, president of the American 
Political Science. Association. The former spoke on the topic, “An Editor 
Speaks His Mind about the World Crisis,” while the latter, who represented the 
American Political Science Association at the meeting, discussed “The Status 
of Political Science.” Officers elected at the meeting include: Harold Vinacke 
oi the University of Cincinnati, president; John Stoner of Indiana University, a 
vice president; and Laverne Burchfield of the Public Administration Service 
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and Richard Spencer of Coe College, members of the Executive Council. The 
1952 meeting of the Conference will be held at the University of Notre Dame 
_ on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 4-6. 


The Social Science Section of the Ohio College katon held its con- 
ference for 1951 ‘at Kenyon Collegé March 30-€1. The conference was ad- 
dressed by Charles H. Wilson, fellow and vice-president of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford University, and by Carl T. Arlt o7 Oberlin College. The latter 
spoke on economic aspects of national health insurance. The program also in- 
cluded a series of six panel discussions on topics in the fields of political science 
and economics, as well as a progress report by a committee on state constitu- - 
tional revision in Ohio. The membership of the Sccial Science Section consists 
of political scientists and economists of Ohio. The president for 1950-51 was 
Wilfred E. Binkley of Ohio Northern University, while officers elected for. 
1951-52 are: Lloyd A. Helms of Bowling Green State University, president; 
Harvey Mansfield of Ohio State University, vice-president; and Mona Fletcher 
of Kent State University, secretary-treasurer. . 


The Bureau of Government in the Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin has arranged during the past several mcnths special training schools 
on the University campus for the following groups of state and local officials: 
city and village attorneys, public librarians, counsy treasurers, county clerks, 
county registrars of deeds, county traffic enforcement officers, county board 
chairmen, vice-chairmen, and supervisors. The achool for public librarians, 
the Institute of Library Management, was conducted in cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission and the University’s Library School. 


The Bureau of Government Research and the University Extension of the 
University of Kansas have jointly sponsored a seres of special training schools 
for local government officials during the academic year 1950-51. These included 
a school for city clerks on November 16 and 17, 1950, a school for county clerks 
on February 8 and 9, 1951, and a school for city managers on April 25-28, 
1951. The school for city managers was the fourth such school sponsored at 
the University during the past several years. 


Michigan State College will conduct its sixth annual forum. in state and 
local government July: 9-27, 1951. The announced purpose of the forum, 
“formerly called the “summer workshop,” is to aford teachers and students of 
the social studies an opportunity to secure firsthand information about state 
and local government in Michigan. As in the past. the participants will include 
state and local officials, as well as college and university professors. 


The fifth Annual Institute for Teachers of Government and Administration . 
was held in Washington, D. C., June 10-23, 1951, under the joint sponsorship 
of the American University and the American Political Science Association. The 
program, arranged in accordance with the general pattern of previous years’ 
programs, was offered to provide an opportunity for teachers of government 

and administration to confer with national leaders and to explore resources of 
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the nation’s capital which might contribute to the enrichment of political sci- 
ence teaching and research. Co-directors of the Institute were Lowell H. Hat- 
tery and James J. Robbins, ‘both of the American aay: 


OTHER ACTIVITIES | 


The Public Administration Clearing House sunounced | in February the open- 


ing of an office in New York City, the principal purpose of which will be to 
serve the expanded program of the Clearing House in international adminis- 
tration. The office is under the supervision of Rowland Egger, associate direc- 

tor, and is located at 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, New York. ` . 


A mansion donated to the University of Pennsylvania by the late Samuel 8. 


Fels was recently designated as the Fels Center of Local and State Government. 
Adjacent to the University campus, the Center will house the research, consult- _ 


ing and teaching activities of the Institute of Local and State Government of 
the University, and will also serve as conference headquarters for public officials. 


A field investigation of university and college courses in which students are 
trained for active participation in politics -was begun early in-1951 by the Cit- 
izenship Clearing House, an affiliate of the Law Center of New York Univer- 
sity. The investigation, made possible by a grant from the Maurice and Laura 


Falk Foundation of Pittsburgh, is expected to lead to the preparation of a 


syllabus for introductory courses in American government. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas H, Reed, of Wethersfield, Connecticut, are conducting the investiga- 
tion for the Citizenship Clearing House, 


_ A course entitled ‘Administration and ANET in the Federal Gov- 
ernment,” and consisting of a series of lectures by federal officials, was offered 
by the School of Public Administration of Florida State Univenity during the 
spring semester of 1951. Federal officials serving as lecturers in the course were: 
W. Brooke Graves, chief, Government Section, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress; Francis P. Brassor, chief of administrative services, Civil 
Service Commission; William R. Divine, chief of management appraisal group, 
Bureau of the Budget; Henry F. Hubbard, executive vice-chairman, Federal 
Personnel Council; O. Glenn Stahl, director of personnel, Federal Security 
Agency; J. Otis Garber, chief of field service, Bureau of the Budget; Arthur J. 
Waterman, Jr., training officer, Foreign Service Institute, Department of State; 
and John D. Vong assistant to the administrator, Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. 


At the request of Governor Walter Kohler of Wisconsin, the Bureau of Gov- 
erment in the Extension Division of the state university has arranged for visi- 
tors with combined government experience and academic interests to discuss 
basic questions of public administration before staff meetings of state officials. 
Visitors who have appeared before the staff meetings include James C. Charles- 
worth, assistant director of the Institute of Local and State Government of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who led a discussion on budgeting; Dean Paul H., 
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Appleby of the Maxwell School oi Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse 
University, who discussed top-leve_ management; and Morse Salisbury, director, 


_ Public and Technical Information Service, United States Atomic Energy Com- 


mission, who spoke on public reporting. 


During January and February, 1951, Vanderbilt iay PPAT a series 
of lectures by visiting political scientists as part of its seventy-fifth anniversary 
observance. The visiting political scientists and the topics on which they lec- 
tured were: Charles Fairman of Leland Stanford University, “Current Trends 
in Constitutional Law’; Hans J. Morgenthau of the University of Chicago, 
“The Dilemmad of Aen an Foreign Policy”; John Gange of the University 
of Virginia, “Is Peace-Still Possible?” ; Robert E. Cushman of Cornell Univer- 
sity, “The Effects of the Cold War on Our Civil Liberties”; Edgar 8. Furniss, 
Jr., of Princeton University, “Are We Losing the Battle for Men’s Minds?”; 
Clarence A. Berdahl of the University of Illinois, “The Leadership of the Unit- 


„ed States in the United Nations”; Taylor Cole of Duke University, “The 


Democratization of Western Germany’; Robert J. Harris of Louisiana State 
University, “The Changing Character of American Federalism”; and Norman 
D. Palmer of the University of Pennsylvania, “The United States and the Rev- 
olution in Asia.” The series of lecsures was made possible by a special grant to ° 
Vanderbilt University from the General Eduéation Board of New York City, 


Marshall E. Dimock delivered the annual lectures in public administration 
at the University of Alabama, November 6-10, 1950. The title of the 1950 series 


of lectures was “Free Enterprise and the Administrative State.” 


“Harold D. Lasswell of Yale University delivered the second of a series of lec- 


, tures relating to the Soviet Union and the United States at Emory University 


on January 30, 1951. The. title of the lecture was “Force and Persuasion i in the 
Strategy of the W 


‘Hans Kelsen of the University of California (Berkeley) delivered a, lecture 
on “Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations” at the University of 
Utah on February 7, 1951. The lecture was sponsored by the Institute of Gov- 
ernment of the University of Utah and by the local chapter of Pi Sigma Alpha. 


James J. Robbins, professor of political science at the American University, 
was recently decorated by.the Swedish Government with the Order of the Polar 
Star with the rank of Knight. The citation accampanying the presentation re- 


-ferred to Professor Robbins’ book, The Government and Labor Relations in Swe- 


den, and to his activities in promoting international cultural relations between ` 
Sweden: and the United States. : 


APPOINTMENTS AND STAFF CHANGES - 


Robert T. Bower, formerly associated with the Bureau’ of Applied Social Re~., 
search at’ Columbia University, ñas been appointed director of the Bureau of 
Social Science Research of the American University. . 
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Henry L. Bretton was an instructor in political science at the University of 
Michigan during the spring semester of 1951. 


George P. Bush has been advanced to the rank of associate professor in the | 


School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of the American University. 


Harwood L. Childs of Princeton University has been serving as visiting pro- - 


fessor at New York University. 


Edward S. Corwin of Princeton University was a visiting professor of politi- 
_ eal science at Emory University during the spring quarter of 1951. 


Guy H. Dodge, chairman of. the department of political science at Brown 
University, has been advanced to a full professorship at that institution. 


Arthur Fanta, international lawyer and native of Czechoslovakia, has been 
serving as & part-time teacher in the department of political science of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


David Farrelly of the University of California (Los Angeles) will be a visit- 


ing member of the faculty of Pennsylvania State College during the summer of 
1951. 


James W. Fesler, member of the political science staff of the University of 
North Carolina since 1935, has been appointed Alfred Cowles professor of 
government and chairman of the department of political science at Yale Uni- 
versity. 


Russel H. Fitzgibbon is on leave from the Guivesity of California (Los 
Angeles) to.engage in research on governmental organization and operation in 
' Uruguay under a Social Science Research Council grant. ' 


Guy Fox has been promot to an associate professorship at Michigan State 


College. 


Robert E. Goostree, formerly a graduate student and. instructor at the State 
University of, lowa, became an instructor in government and politics. at the 
University of Maryland on January 1, 1951. 


George A. Graham continued on leave from Princeton University tuin the 
spring of 1951, devoting his full time to research under a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. 


J. A. C. Grant of the University of California (Los ine has Doen aad 
divisional dean of social sciences at that institution. 


Lowell H. Hattery has been advanced to the rank of odnie professor in 
the School of Social Sciences and Public Affairs of the American University. 


. Carroll Hawkins has been appointee to an associate professorship at Michi- 
gan State College. ` 
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J. David Jackson F been appointed as an instructor in political science at 


N the University of Pennsylvania. 


Scott D. Johnson of Hamline University will be a visiting professor at the 
University.of Minnesota in the second summer session of 1951. 


George Kennan, counsellor of the United States Department of State (on 
leave), has been elected to membership in the School of Historical Studies, In- 
stitute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey, for a period of five years 
beginning in September, 1951. He will continue studies in diplomacy and inter- 
national affairs which he began at the Institute during the academic year 1950- 
51. 


. Walter H. C. Laves, recently deputy director, general of UNESCO in Paris, 
was a visiting professor of political science at the University of Michigan during 
the spring semester of 1951. 


John D. Lewis of Wesleyan University (Connecticut) will be a visiting pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota in the second summer session of 1951. 


Stuart A. MacCorkle has been on leave from the University of Texas since 
February 1, 1951, and has been serving as executive director of the Texas 
Economy Comision. with headquarters in Austin, Texas. 


J oseph E- McLean of Princeton University has been appointed acting direc- 
tor of the Office of Price Stabilization for the Trenton, New Jersey, district. 


Arthur W. Macmahon, Eaton professor of public administration at Columbia 
University, was a visiting professor at Princeton University during thé second 
semester of 1950-51. 


John M. Mathews, formerly chairman of the department of political science 
of the University of Illinois, retired from active service at the close of the ac- 
ademic year 1950-51, after forty-two years of teaching. He has been named pro- 
fessor emeritus. 


Jaroslav Mayda, formerly of Masaryk and Charles Universities, Czechoslo- 
vakia, has been appointed as an assistant professor of political science and law at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Robert G. Neumann is on leave from the University of California (Los 


Angeles), and is engaged in a study of political parties in France under a grant 


from the Social Science Research Council. 


Edward R. Padget formerly an ai in the College of Special and Con- 
tinuation Studies at the University of Maryland, has been serving as an as- 
sistant professor of political science and history at Washington College, Ches- 
tertown, Maryland, during the academic year 1950-51. 
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Harold 8. Quigley of the University of Minnesota will be a visiting member 
of the faculty of the University of Wyoming during the summer of 1951. 
Robert W. Rafuse’ has been appointed to an associate professorship and 


named chairman of the department of political science and citizenship at Har- 
pur College, State University of New York. 


John S. Reshetar of Princeton University was one of the participants during . 


the academic year 1950-51 in the refugee interview project which was conducted. 
in Germany by the Russian Research Center of Harvard University. 


George F. Robertson became operations supervisor of the Tax Commission 
of the State of Washington on December 1, 1950. 


Arnold A. Rogow, assistant in instruction at Princeton ieee 1s in , Eng- 
land to study relations between business and the Labor government. His study 
is being conducted under a fellowship from the Social Science Research Council. 


George F. Rohrlich, formerly a research associate of the National Planning 
Association, Washington, D. C., has been appointed chief of the Disability Re- 
search Branch, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security 
Administration, Baltimore, Maryland. 


George H. Sabine of Cornell University was a visiting professor of political 
- science at the University of Oregon during the spring term of 1951. 


Harry Shapiro of the Philadelphia Board of Public Education has been serv- 


` Ing as a part-time teacher in the iad of poniga science of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


- Wilbur Š. Shepperson, PE & es student at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been appointed as an instructor in history and political science at 
. the University of Nevada for the academic year 1951-52. 


Herman Somers, chairman of the department of political science of Haver- 
ford College, has been advanced to a full professorship at that institution. 


H. Arthur Steiner will be on. leave from the University of California (Los 
Angeles) during the fall semester of the academic year 1951-52 for a temporary 


assignment as director of studies of the National War College, Washington, D. C, 
Ivan M. Stone has been appointed dean at Beloit College, where he has been | 


chairman of the department-of government for several years. ; 


Albert L. Sturm was advanced to a full professorship in political science at 


- West Virginia University, effective February 1, 1951. 
William Lonsdale Tayler was on leave from Dickinson College during the 


- academic year 1950-51 to serve as dean of the Azores and Bermuda branches of: 


the American International College, which were established in the fall of 1950 
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for the officers and airmen of the United States = Force at Lages Air Station 
and Kindley Air Force Base. 


Arthur L. Thexton has resumed his duties as associate professor of political 
science at the University of Bridgeport after a leave of absence during which he 
served as promotion director of the Connecticut State Democratic campaign of 
1950. 


Thomas W. Thorsen, formerly of the Institute:of Government of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, has been appointed city manager of Cedar City, Utah. 


Lawrence C. Wanlass has been advanced to an assistant professorship. at 
Mount Holyoke College. 


Edward E. Weidner, formerly of the University of California (Los Angeles), 
has been appointed to an associate professorship at Michigan State College. 


Robert F. Wilcox, formerly senior research assistant at the John Randolph 
Haynes and Dora Haynes Foundation in Los Angeles, is now an assistant pro- 


fessor of political science at San Diego State College. 


E. L. Woodward, fellow of Worcester College and professor of neem history, 
Oxford University, will become a professor in the School of Historical Studies, 
Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New J ersey, in September, 1951. 


Roland A. Young has been on leave from Northwestern University for the 
past three months while serving as political science representative in a group of 
five social scientists who have been conducting a study in Africa of the govern- 
ment of dependent areas. The study which the group has been conducting i is 
under the sponsorship of the Gi Corporation. l 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation. By Max LoWENTHAL. (New York: William 
Sloane Associates, Inc. 1950. Pp. ix, 559. $4.50.) 


Security, Loyalty and Science. By WALTER GELLHORN. (Ithaca: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press. 1950. Pp. viii, 300. $3.00.) 


The Loyalty of Free Men, BY ALAN Barta. (New York: : Viking Press. 1951. 
Pp. xxxi, 253. $8.00.) 


National Security and Individual Freedom. By Harotp D. Lassweuu. (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1950. Pp. xiii, 259. $3.50.) 


These four volumes deal with different aspects of a great current problem: 
“Can we meet the challenge of Soviet imperialism without a major surrender of 
individual freedoms? Within this question are hundreds of separate issues. 
The present volumes show how widely books may differ in the range and quality 
of their analysis. 

The most restricted in subject and the least satisfactory in quality is the 
book of Mr. Lowenthal, who has chosen to write about selected episodes in the 
history of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. Mr. Lowenthal’s position on 
the FBI is simple; he is, against it, and in particular he is against its Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover. His book is advertised as ‘‘an objective picture; ” it is nothing 
of the kind. It is a prosecutor’s brief. Only what is thought to be damaging is 
- included, and the result, not unnaturally, is an entirely lopsided account, in 
which nearly half the argument deals with events a generation old. This book 
proves what its author ought to have known before he wrote it, that the tech- 
niques of the courtroom are singularly unpersuasive when they are employed 
out-of-doors. 

Yet once its character is recognized, the book has its value. It supplies for 
future students a handy guide to most of the major complaints that have been 
directed against the FBI and Mr. Hoover in the last thirty-odd years; without 
proving anything, it gives a mass of evidence that suggests pertinent questions 
for further inquiry. 

In passing, the reviewer would make one comment on the Washington reac- 
tion to this book. Mr. Lowenthal’s method is so clearly unfair that he could 


properly be answered by silence, but an observer of the sustained barrage set’ 


off against his book finds it hard to believe that Mr. Hoover and the FBI have 
been more than nominally silent. Whatever Mr. Lowenthal’s method, his book 
makes a number of points which are either damaging or false; if it is felt de- 
sirable to recognize and attack him, an answer on the facts would be preferable 
to the empty tirades that have so far appeared. 

Professor Gellhorn’s book is of an entirely different character; it is an in- 


formed, documented, intelligent analysis of an extremely intricate subject. Mr. : 


Gellhorn is-concerned with the problem of maintaining a free and progressive 
world of science in a time of increasing concern for the loyalty and security of 
scientists. He discusses the existing policies and practices of the Atomic Energy 
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Commission, the Department of Defense, and the Federal Government gen- 
erally, with a careful eye for excessive precautions. He then gives a telling chap- 
ter to the problem of procedure in loyalty actions, and continues with a word 
of warning on the danger that universities may be drawn beyond their depth 
into the dull life of total “clearance” and risk-free.secrecy. Mr. Gellhorn’s con- 
stant emphasis on the danger of restrictions as against the danger of betrayal 
leads to occasional overstatement, but in general his argument is sober and 
persuasive. Certainly in the current state of opinion, there is little danger of a 
policy too soft in its precautions, and Mr. Gellhorn makes a strong case for his 
balanced conclusion that our policies on secrecy in science are “intelligently 
formulated” but “rigidly applied.” If he has given more attention to the rigidi- 
ties than to the intelligent formulation and more weight to worried than to un- 
worried scientists, this is a small flaw in a distinguished study. One must hope 
that it will have a wide influence, in official circles and elsewhere. 

Alan Barth’s book is broader in scope, more ardent, less exact, and somehow 
attractive even in occasional weakness.’ Mr. Barth begins where the problem 
really begins, with what he calls ‘the cult of loyalty.” He does not go deeply into 
the origins and structure of this cult, but his denunciation is thorough and 
satisfying. He then turns to a blunt and candid analysis of Communism, and 
he does not evade his task by any pretense that the Stalinist danger is insig- ° 
nificant. (Professor Chafee’s eloquent introductién seems less realistic on this 
score.) The book continues with a sound summary of a series of problems in 
loyalty, including the problem more comprehensively treated by Mr. Gellhorn. 
It includes a discussion of the work of the FBI that in fairness and trenchancy 
wholly outclasses Mr. Lowenthal’s. Mr. Barth’s i is not a statement that can be 
answered effectively by silence. 

The book has some of the defects of its ardor. Mr. Barth joins Mr. Gellhorn 
in using the uncommonly ill-advised analogy between our current difficulties 
and the great Salem witch-hunt—after all, Stalinists, unlike witches, are real, 
and can be dangerous, as both men recognize. Moreover, the author is some- 
times uncertain in his recommendations—in one place he would have the cur- 
rent work of the FBI thoroughly investigated; in another he would have all. 


counterintelligence work conducted behind a leaden curtain of secrecy. Yet 


on balance this book is brave, careful, and right, as far as it goes. 

The broadest of the books at hand is Harold Lasswell’s study of National 
Security and Individual Freedom. Here the excesses of demagogues, the marginal 
methods of the FBI, and the problem of loyalty procedure become incidents 
in a larger inquiry. Mr. Lasswell assumes a future of continuing crisis, short of 
all out war. Such a crisis, he argues, involves a continuing threat to four major 
elements of the American free society: civilian supremacy, freedom of infor- 
mation, civil liberty, and a free economy. He then prescribes desirable changes 
and adjustments, to meet this threat, in the three branches of the government 


_ and in the American public. This is a substantial undertaking, even for Mr. 


Lasswell, but the result is a remarkably valuable and even “insightful” book. 
Mr. Lasswell reorganizes the National Security Council; he creates a new 
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Policy College; he adds one to the President’s annual messages; he reconstructs _ 


the Department of Defense; he gives the Congress a new joint committee, and 
he rewrites the procedure of congressional committees. To the intense pleasure 


of at least one reader, he attacks the current fad for omnipotent parties; he | 


judges the courts (in a tone much less mild than the one he uses for the Con- 
gress), and he makes extensive arrangements for private citizens and groups. 
All this makes for a busy book; opinions and dicta are sprayed about ‘at such 
. a rate that it would be surprising if ‘anyone in the country could agree with 

` all of them. Moreover, Mr. Lasswell seems to have been in rather a hurry; his 
book has more than its share of misprints and minor inelegancies. The fact 
remains that it is full of powerful analysis and sound judgement, buttressed by 
aug study; it is a major contribution. 

* * %4 : 

These four volumes are obviously very different from one another. It was 
therefore somewhat startling to discover, reading them together, that in two 
important particulars their authors are ‘alike. These points of similarity are 
neither simple; nor comforting, and are ga clear in the three of these 
books that are good. 

First, all of these writers, even Mr. Lasswell, seem to be content with a very 
shallow definition of freedom. This great word is constantly used as it all of its 
particular manifestations were of absolute value. This is useful polemics, but 
not good thought. No man, obviously, is wholly free; all society invelvés some 
constraint, and such constraint.is often a condition of specific freedoms. It is 


even conceivable that the constraints of a loyalty program arè in some measure ' 
essential to freedom. These writers would, I think, admit the point, but not 


with much enthusiasm, and in their writing they seem to ignore it. Mr. Lass- 
well, for example, argues that National Service legislation—he calls it a “labor 
draft’’—would “limit, and even obliterate, basic freedoms.” In another place he 
accepts General Hisenhower’s view that. a soldier’s ‘fundamental life purpose 
[is] the protection and perpetuation of basic freedoms.” Does this soldier have 
the basic freedoms which National Service is said to obliterate? Or is he a slave 
defending freedom? 

Freedom-is a proper absolute, but freedoms conflict. Why is this fairly obvious 
point so little recognized in these volumes, and in most similar current dis- 
cussions? Shall we suppose that the good Gberal. faced with important assaults 
on freedom, has concluded that the best defense lies in a pure and simple theory 
‘of uninhibited liberty? Or is it that only the holdérs of the antique faith have 
the courage and energy to speak out? If either notion were correct, it would be 





+ 


distressing, for freedom neéds a deep and wide circle of defenders, working with - 


a more complex and balanced estimate of its immediate meaning. 

Finally—and this is a closely related point—these writers do not seem to 
deal squarely with the unpleasant fact that an effective and currently expanding 
majority of Americans does not share their general attitudes. Everyone is for 
freedom, and nearly everyone is for security, but the public wants them with 
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an emphasis entirely different from the one these writers have in common. This 
fact suggests a pair of questions. What are the 2auses of the present public 
attitude? Is there something that can be done to cLange it? None of these books 
deals with the first question (though Mr. Gellhcrn recognizes that his argu- 
ment may conflict with public opinion). Only Mr. Lasswell attacks the second, 


and this effort is the least persuasive part of his 300k, for the public he con- 


siders 1s far more kindly, far less alarmed, than theactual public of the moment; 
it is true that fear and doubt have spread since h3 wrote, but even a year ago 


` péople were not as docile as he seems to assume. 


It is unfortunately true that these books are ell sermons to the converted. 
They do not tell what thoughts and feelings make the cult of loyalty so wide- 
spread; they would not be persuasive to its members and supporters, or even to 
the average troubled neutral. Perhaps this approach—like the black-and-white 
picture of freedom—is somehow characteristic o the work of the intelligent 
liberal. Perhaps in the liberal view the present somewhat. grim and illiberal 
public mood is-necessarily unreal, or unmotivatec, or both. But if this is what 
orthodox liberals think, we must look elsewhers for an effective defense of 
tolerance, balance, and sanity. The public mood exists and must bé dealt with. 

Yet the first requirement is faith; whatever the complexities of freedom and 
the difficulties of its defense, it is vital, first, to beLeve. Belief is not enough, but 
it is vastly better than apostasy. Mr. Gellhorn, Ir. Barth, and Mr. Lasswell 
have written books which will deepen and solidify an intelligent understanding 
of the cause of personal freedom in an age of or-sis. If this is not all that is 
needed, it is at least enough for thanks. 

McGroraE Bunpy. 

Harvard University. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau et la Science Politique de Son Temps. By ROBERT 
DERATHÉ, WITH PREFACE BY B. MIRKINH-GUETZEVITCH AND MARCEL PRÉLOT. 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. xiv, 463.) 


Professor Derathé’s book is part of a grand dasign; and, while it is not the 
first step to realize that design, it seems desirsble to the reviewer to indi- 
cate and comment on the vastly ambitious but well conceived plan of which 
it is part. The plan is under the immediate suvervision of Mssrs. B. Mirkine- 
Guetzévitch and M.Prélot who, aided by a board of distinguished scholars, in 
collaboration with the Presses Universitaires de Erance, intend over the coming 
years to publish, under,the rubric, Bibliothèque ce la S Politique, a series 
of treatises which in their totality will systematizally cover the whole range of 
political science proper. - 

The library will be divided into three sections dealing with the substance of 
the subject. These sections will be concerned respectively with the great politi- 
cal doctrines; the great political forms or instisutions, and the great politi- 
cal forces, or political dynamics. They will be praceded by a fourth, concerned 
with method and with scholarly apparatus. In a General Preface to the Library 
contained in the first work published on doctrines, itself very appropriately an 
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annotated.edition of a hot translation of Aristotle’ s Politics done by Pro- - 


fessor Prélot, the objectives and intent are explained by the editors. The‘general 
concern, which is perhaps not more than a -pidus aspiration and a profession 
of faith, is to further world peace by means of intellectual interchange and under- 
standing, especially in the realm of politics, and by promoting real knowledge of 
historical background, institutional functioning, and philosophical foundations 
of public life in different areas. The more specific and immediate objective. is 
to overcome the limitation of French studies in politics, hitherto too largely 
speculative, consciously classical, or formalistically legal and constitutional; 

and by emulation to embrace the values in the methods and results of American 
and English political science. At the same time the editors are profoundly aware 
of the values of the humanistic approach and of cultural tradition. Their ideal 
is to wed, in balanced proportion, concern with the great historical ideas of pol- 
itical philosophy, analysis and interpretation of the course of political events 
and the causes of change and growth in political institutions, a realistic under- 


standing of power and the forces generating and using it, and a consciousness ~ 


- of method as philosophy, and as technique suited to, and to be used by, man the 


political animal. Finally, while the editors set their faces against merely casual . 


and random additions to the body of monographic literature, and are con- 
cerned with real system both in the treatment of subject matter and in the ac- 
cumulation of effective and usable bibliography and other relevant cataloguing, 


they very wisely do not intend to sponsor an over-all system of politics achieved 


by mechanical division of labor, by a uniformity of viewpoint imposed on con- 
tributors by editors, or even by distraction of scholars from their established in- 
terests and enthusiasms in order that a suitable piece in the total pattern may 
be neatly and expeditiously provided. That they are sincere in these professions 


-is indicated by the, two very different works presently available on political 
` doctrine, namely the work here under review and the aforementioned edition of ` 


_ Aristotle. 
The organisation of dogma, useful sometimes for full exploration of the im- 


E pliċation of premises and assumptions, is indeed most normally either a tool 


for. controversy between schools whose dubious dialectics generates more heat 


' than it emits light, or a basis for domination over universities and academies ` 


to the detriment of scientific progress. A series of pedestrian manuals may be 
highly useful to train students, and to transmit tradition, but, save insofar as it 
provides a time-saving foundation for potential contributors to knowledge, it 
is hardly ground-breaking. Indeed, such a series not infrequently ends in dull- 
` ness and distress rather than in liberation through training of creative imagina- 
tion. Nevertheless, the enlightened method here adopted has its difficulties and 
its drawbacks. For an initial period, certainly, a number of random and highly 
individualized works are apt to give an impression of scattering and of lack 
of design; and, however valuable each contribution may be, the over-all impact 


may not be vastly different from that created by certain existing series ‘of - 


monographs, whose very lack of over-all design’ is: as the editors explain, justi- 


fication for this-series. Nor is it by any means certain that, even when the - 


series is well advanced, the various works in it will collectively provide thorough 
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coverage of the respective sub-divisions of pòlitizal science above indicated.~ 
Here the major hope must be that the very existerce of such a library, and the 

editorial statement of a coherent intent in the preject, may, without compul- 
sion and without specific contracts, direct the attention, without deflecting 

the energies, of leading scholars to the relevant issues and to the production 

of works which, without the encouragement of such a plan, they might not 

have written. Granted that this library, so well cenceived, survives the initial 

randomness of its contents, such a result is far fom improbable. Certainly a 

wedding of the French tradition, and indeed of the continental tradition gener- 

ally, to the achievements of English, and of the d-fferently oriented American, 

political science, would be one of the most important conceivable steps for 

politics as at once a humane and a scientific study. - 

I turn belatedly to the work properly under re~iew, which in its specialized 
character and random location from the viewpoint of the whole course of 
Western political thought illustrates, insofar as one work may do so, some of 
the difficulties noted above. A careful and learned monograph, it yet illumines 
the general development of political philosophy from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries toward those issues which we deem of essentially modern 
significance; makes of Rousseau a vital turning pcint in the history of thinking 
about politics; and so has‘a justifiable place in £ series devoted to the great 
political doctrines. Professor Derathé develops tis analysis of what was the 
significant contribution of Rousseau by the sensible, and, in the case of most 
other thinkers~normally employed, technique of assessing his relation to preva- 
lent ideas in political philosophy and legal theory-in his own time, ideas which 
had been developed from Grotius and Althusius through Jurieu and Locke, 
and which had received systematization in the w~itings of men like Pufendorf 
and Burlamaqui. Derathé notes that most treatments of Rousseau have con- 
‘centrated on Rousseau’s subsequent influence, vith some consequent falsifi- 
_ecation of the degree of his originality, as well as of the precise nature of his 
contribution, a point also made in a different context by Professor G. D. H. 
Cole, whose Introduction to the Soctal Contract, pius a brief but brilliant essay, 
are among the few important omissions from Derathé’s excellent bibliography. 
Insofar as ‘scholars have treated of Rousseau’s masters, or of influences on 
him, they have confined themselves largely to Plato and to Hobbes, and have 
seriously ignored systematic seventeenth century natural law treatises. They 
have also either not assessed, or have assessed iscorrectly, his relation to the 
institutions of Geneva. Professor. Derathé. empnasizes the degree to which 
Rousseau was inadequately informed about the ‘Genevan constitution, and at 
times ignored the oligarchic realities of Geneva’s politics and government. 
In my judgment, Derathé, while factually correct, does not stress sufficiently 
the impact of youthful memories, transmuted and idealized in self-imposed 
exile, and of the creation and use by Rousseau, perhaps half-consciously, of the 
Genevan myth, useful to him for contrast and fcr criticism of the institutions 
of nation-states, whether ruled by autocracy or by a representative government 
such as that of England. 

From an initial chapter, under the title “The Historical Antecedents of the 
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Social Contract,” which gives the setting and makes clear the purposes and 
orientation of the whole work, Derathé goes on to consider what Rousseau 
actually read in politics. Apart from reémphasizing the thesis, now generally 
accepted, that Rousseau was not unread or even poorly read, Derathé indicates 
the selective nature ‘of his reading. He notes how basically antagonistic Rous- 
seau was to all thinkers who from natural law doctrine moved by means of 
social contract to the alienation of sovereignty to governors, and to the sur- 
render of liberty—whether or not, like Grotius, they ended with monarchical 
sovereignty. He notes, too, Rousseau’s not infrequent selective unfairness in 
dealing with those he deemed ultimately and in essentials mistaken. The 
broad themes are then pursued in detail in a series of chapters on the state of 
nature, the theory of the contract, and the theory of sovereignty. 

Derathé concludes with the insistence that, while Rousseau had’ thought 
about the traditional questions of political speculation currently treated in his 
time, he yet succeeded in giving a new setting and orientation to the central 
issues of politics. For him the end of the state became not merely order, and 
not even material well-being for its members, but essentially freedom for the 
individual, equal to his fellows under laws derived from a popular and forever 
inalienable sovereignty. Rousseau insists that unanimous consent is not the 
_ essence of just authority, the real ground of sovereignty, which springs rather 
from a rightfulriess based on enlightened morality. The rule of the general 
will cannot destroy the ultimate liberty of the person. Yet liberty is not the 
mere lack of association characteristic of the natural and primitive condition. 


It is rather a positive enjoyment of civilized living in such a way that the person ° 


may struggle to release his energy and to develop his best self based on con- 
science. Liberty cannot be founded on hedonism, and.man’s purpose is not the 
_ imple joy of lack of foresight. The real possibility of the fully developed per- 
gon, capable of and enjoying the conditions for true moral happiness, in an 
order of law which is yet not oppression, is, according to Derathé, the great 
insight .of Rousseau, who relates genuinely democratic means to genuinely 
personalist ends. 

. While the demonstration itself, the painstaking distinctions between Rous- 
seau and his precursors and near contemporaries, and the detailed exposition 


_, even of well-known thought, is-.at points labored, the net result of Derathé’s 


careful and critical enquiries is, I think, a just and balanced assessment. I 
add, however, that-the explanation of Rousseau’s movement from the simple 
man in the state of nature to the moral man in a political society is not entirely 
clear and convincing as an interpretation of Rousseau’s own puzzling (because 
on the surface so nicely simple) analysis and transition. While I admit that 
Rousseau’s end is moral man in moral society, I believe that Rousseau had 
rather more desire to see within society the approximate realization of the 


primitive virtues of pity and uncalculatingness than Derathé admits. I.am 


also inclined to emphasize more heavily than Derathé the genuinely sinister 


totalitarianism of Rousseau’s civil religion, and of his deity on earth, embodied 


in an ultimate popular sovereignty designed to protect the freedom of persons. 
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That evil remains, even though Derathé, as did Cole, correctly stresses Rous- 
seau’s deliberate separation of sovereignty and of law from the mere instru- 


` mentalities and operations of government, and Rousseau’s consequent rightful 


insistence that the latter is always agency and never master. But’Rousseau’s - 
rejection of an independent spiritual power, protection of a genuinely extra- 
and. supra-political morality, ended in -a monism which, though in intent dif- 


~ ferent both from the Platonic Idealism of The Republic and the Hegelian Ideal- 


ism of The Philosophy of Right, partially derived from the, one and inspired 
the other; as, after Rousseau’s agonized search for a completed political system 
which should liberate men and leave them free, his monism shared at last in 
the limitations of both this Platonic and Hegelian Idealism. 

The problem of Rousseau, as Derathé présents it, is the central problem of a 
secular order where an agreed and institutionalized protection of shared 
spiritual values beyond the purview of the state is impossible; and where the ` 
enemy of moral man is, not simply sometimes immoral society, but man’s 
inadequate ability to resist the immoralizing impact of amoral mechanism. 
But the solution, I think, must be found along pluralistic lines, by tension, by: 
compromise,. by institutional competition, though such pluralism must be 
reconciled with and contained within the great society co-organically-conceived. 
Yet Rousseau, for all his failings and failure, etnerges from Derathé’s work as 
the one who first clearly perceived the central and haunting problems we have 
not hitherto solved; and I may add that, in a searching Appendix concerned 
with political terms and the realisms they at once hide and reveal, Derathé 
makes even cléarer than in the body of the book the true originality of his au- 
thor; and the inescapable. difficulties he a bequeathed. 

Tuomas I. Coox. 

The Johne Bisin University. 


. Man in His Pride; A Study in the Political Philosophy of Thucydides and Plato. 
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By Davin GRENE. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950. Pp. “xiii, 
231. $4.00.) - 
- “Man in His Pride's g detailed study of the philosophies of Plato and Thucyd- 
ides—who are generally considered to have little in common. In fact, as the 
author himself observes, “The polarity of their intellectual configuration 


_ defined the range within which... all political speculation can be seen to 


move.” Thucydides, the historian of the Athenian Empire, the narrator of the 
fortunes of the nian-made democratic institutions, is portrayed as a philosopher 
who saw the drama of human history played within the narrow confines of 


` necessity and of “greed, strife and fear” as the underlying elements of human 


nature. The historian’s materialism, however, which the author equates with a 


‘ Hobbesian or a “Sophist” theory of human nature, did not prevent Thucydides - 


from admiring the Periclean Athens. In the Athens of Pericles, writes Professor 
Grene, “Thucydides saw something great and admirable which compelled 
his catelestual homage as nothing else did” (p. 92). The Athens of Pericles — 
typified a unique historical period during which the power impulses in human 
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nature were held in er by Pericles himself. In this admiration of Pericles, | 
Thucydides “transcended the materialism i in which he believed.” Whether this : 


conclusion, and space prevents us from dealing with anything but conclusions, 
is justified is questionable to the reviewer. For, given Thucydides’ materialist 
assumptions about human nature, it is hard to understand why his admiration 
of Pericles constitutes a “transcendence of materialism” or, for that matter, 


how any such transcendence is possible at eua in view of Thucydides’ own eons 


ception of historical necessity. 

The passage from Thucydides to Plato is obvious. Whereas the historian 
studied the inner springs of power in human nature and its manifestation in 
human institutions and went so far as to admire one unique historical moment 
in which all power-seeking ceased and Athens. “became a model of human 
society, tolerant and gracious ‘“(p. 92), the philosopher turned his back once 
‘and for all to the power-seeking individuals and'to man-made institutions to 
construct a system in which interest, power, movement and life itself were 
immobilized and tailored after the “immutable and single” ideal. The familiar 
outlines of Platonic philosophy are given by the author with remarkable clarity 
and succinctness: the debt to Socrates; the abandonment of Socrates when 
Plato needed new symbols to express a “new kind of ‘vividness no longer 
expressible in human terms” (p. 110); the role of dialectic and its subsequent 
abandonment; the relation between man and the state; the transformation of 
the latter from an “instrument of man’s desires” to a super-natural construc- 


tion—a symbol of wisdom in the hands of the “teamster’” (the philosopher) ` 


commanding the acquiescence of the “team” (the many). through persuasion 
and lies; the construction of a harmonious whole based upon a relationship 
between les and lower members independently “of the actual understanding 
of truth by the lower members of the political unit and, strange as it may seem, 
_ partly independent of such understanding by the rulers themselves” (p..155). 
Finally, the road Plato took to what this reviewer would call mysticism is 
carefully traced by Professor Grene in the last chapter (Ch. XIII, “The Road 
to Dicte’’). 

Fhis work of genuine scholarship is rich in evaluative sistance A few 


generalizations may be questioned. I find it very difficult, for'‘instance , to recon- 


cile the author’s admirable analysis in the last chapter with an earlier state- 
ment that “Plato in Politics is a sophisticated rationalist ... looking for a 
non-rational symbol . . around which the whole Somin Fü can gather itself” 
(pp. 174-17 5). Neither am I convinced that the contradiction between the per- 
sonality and the thought of the Socrates of the Apology and the Socrates of the 
Republic can be explained in terms of the adoption by Plato “of two standards 


of ethics, of two theories of social justice,” thé one belonging to the actual. 


society and the other to the “reformed” society where total order prevails and 
no Socratic argument is allowed (pp. 160-161). In fact I find the author’s 


whole treatment of the relations between the “real”? and the “platonic” 


' Socrates unconvincing. 


The polarity between the ona and the philosopher, thas one undertaking P 
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a realistic. ae of what we would call power politics and the other ante 
for something immutable and real beyond the ephemeral and the contingent 
and finishing by harnessing individual thought and individual life to his ideal 
construction, exhausts indeed, as the author asserts, the range of at least 
Ancient Greek political speculation. Yet I have the impression that in con- 
centrating on the two polar points of Greek political thought as represented by 
Plato and Thucydides Professor Grene mostly ignored everything lying in more 
temperate zones. The Ancient Greek philosopher who said, “I would rather 
find a single causal law than be the King of Persia” and the students who under 
the abused name of Sophists studied and speculated on human truth and values 
represented an intellectual movement of extraordinary vitality which I do not - 
think can be sandwiched between Thucydides and Plato. Some of the Sophists ` 
did not accept Thucydides’ interpretation of human nature and most of them 
did not find it necessary to take “The Road to Dicte.” . 
Roy C. Macripis. 
Northwestern University. 


The Social Crists of Our Time. By WILHELM ROPEE. TRANSLATED BY ANNETTE 
AND PETER SCHIFFER JAcoBsOHN. (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 1950. Pp. 260. $3.50.) 


This book, a translation of the fifth Swiss edition of Répke’s Die Gesell- 
schafiskrisis der Gegenwart (originally published in 1942), comes to us highly 
recommended by Benedetto Croce, Frank Knight, Bertrand de Jouvenel, 
and others. It is written by a distinguished economist of the neo-liberal school 
of Mises, Hayek, and Lionel Robbins. It treats real and persistent problems 
emerging from the relation of the state to the economic order, and evidences a 
degree of learning calculated to compel attention. Nevertheless, in all ae 
respects it remains a naive and unconvincing work. 

Répke’s argument may be summarized briefly: We dwell today in a “spiritual 
interregnum,” a vacuum of moral and intellectual disintegration resulting 


_ from the repudiation of traditional values. Democracy cannot fill this vacuum, 


M- 
+ 


for democracy is itself in crisis; indeed, “the limitations inherent in the demo- 
cratic . . . principle” have led to the breakdown of the unity and authority 
of the state and produced totalitarianism. Nor can we look to the existing 
economic system for a solution, for through urbanization and proletarization 


‘the independent peasant and artisan have been replaced by servile and rootless 


mass man (as Ortega y Gasset described him). Socialism or a “planned econ- 
omy” is as one with totalitarianism, and collectivist approaches are even less 
likely than a misdirected capitalism to achieve a balanced and creative society. - 
What is needed, Röpke concludes, is a “revisionist” liberalism—call it “eco- 
nomic humanism” or the “Third Way’’—a program that will employ state 
intervention “compatible” with the basic laws of the market economy to re- 
establish the political and economic requisites for the spiritual life. 

Three aspects of Répke’s book press for consideration: his methodology, 
his analysis of economic power, and his political theory. ) 
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Röpke belongs to ¢ one of several self-contained schools of economice thought, ` 


whose members read and quote from each other’s books but disdain the work 
of outsiders. Thus Röpke makes ready reference to Hayek, Jewkes, and similar 
writers, but ignores the work of Veblen, Commons, and Pigou. Along-with this 


isolationism in economic method there is a judicious selectivity of historical — 


evidences: Switzerland and the Soviet Union are often ‘cited, the former to 
illustrate Répke’s Valhalla, the latter to establish the vileness of ‘‘socialism.”’ 
Sweden and other mixed economy systems, however, are virtually ignored, 
and the identification of Russia as a ‘‘socialist’’ state rests upon a most super- 
ficial reading of socialism. Finally, Répke’s methodology is an attempt to build 
on the Aristotelian mean; but Röpke (not unlike Aristotle) fails to demonstrate 


‘that his alleged extremiés—e.g., fascism and communism, competition and . 


collectivism—are truly opposites, or that his “mean” exhausts the possible 
alternatives within the huge middle ground.. 


If we accept, with Röpke, the postulates of neo-liberal theory, then economic l 


power, strictly speaking, can originate only in the free competition of the 
market-place; it is determined from within the economic system, not imposed 
from without. Thus Marx (more traditional in his economic views than 
` Marxists care to admit) was led to the conclusion that concentrations of eco- 
nomic power were the inevitable consequence of the capitalist system; he 
erred in not seeing that economic power could originate from outside the 
- economic system even after that system had been firmly established. Orthodox 
economists like Lionel Robbins, on the other hand, argue that economic 


restrictionism (monopoly) can arise. only as a result of interferences from out- - 
side the economic system; he errs in-not- seeing that economic power can ' 


originate from within. Thus both Marx and Robbins are Tight i in what they 
affirm of their own insight; both are wrong in denying the vision of the other. 
‘Répke does not make the mistake of falling completely into éither camp. 


‘Throughout his book he points to the flaws inherent in the capitalist system . 


and calls finally (pp. 159 ff.) for “compatible state intervention.” But if govern- 
ment is to interfere to protect the free market (interfere so as not to interfere), 
then the free market must be inherently incapable of maintaining or perpetu- 
ating itself, or of sustaining freedom. Similarly, if the state is primarily re- 
sponsible for monopoly (p. 230), how can Röpke expect the state to combat 
it? Such confusions have long attended the efforts of those who sought to legis- 
late “free enterprise,” only to discover that freedom and control are insepa- 
rable. When Röpke goes on (pp. -187 ff.) to urge, in the interests of “free enter- 
prise,” the nationalization of such utilities as electric power, radio, railroads, 
etc., one can only wonder at his claim to “exact thinking, precise concepts, 
and clear-cut decisions” (p. 20). 


To ensure the .proper workings of this economic system, Röpke argues, the- 


state must be in the Hands of the right guardians. This precludes democracy. 
“Only those can be the guardians of freedom who really love it: the elite which, 
with instinctive authority, leads society and all genuine communities below, 
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above and outside the state”; for “neither the stata, with its natural re 
towards despotism, nor the masses as such can -be expected to produce any- 


_ thing but a tyrannical government” (p. 97). We must turn instead to the law 
- courts; these, in Répke’s view, should be made the organs of national economic 


policy, for nowhere else are integrity and impartiality of so high a quality to 
be found (p. 193). 

Now an epithet i 18 not an-argument, and to'invoke so mystical a term ag 
Ortega’s “mass man” is not to refute the principle of democracy. Nor is it 
helpful to locate Répke’s “instinctive: elite’? (whatever this might mean) in 
the judiciary; for even were judges to embody his values of intellectual hier- 
archy and order, they are in no sense competent to decide matters of economic 
policy, which must be resolved more in terms of interest and justice than of 
integrity and impartiality. . 

Röpke is certain, however, that spiritual regeneration will eventually follow 
when the peoples have returned to the land and a peasant and artisan economy 
has been restored. Curiously, however, Röpke does not appear to realize that 
such a transition requires å vast bureaucracy to re-educate and move peoples, 
indeed to reverse history, and keep tt reversed. Thus his remedy is worse than 
the evil he argues against; for it ‘would not only aggravate the bureaucratic - 
malevolences he attacks, but would foster the conditions that make for dictator- 
ship; Š 

This book is set forth by its thor as “a deaverats effort in spiritual orien- 


tation.” If it can be said to achieve its purpose, it can only be in the ethical 


rather than the political-economic realm; and while I am disposed to quarrel 
with many.of Répke’s values, it\may be enough here to point out that his 
concept of humanism is not that of the Renaissance—of men like Montaigne, 
Colet, and Erasmus—but of an order rooted in faith and ultimate truth, insti- 
tutionalized in man’s inequality, deference, and subservience to certain selected 
traditions. 
er a Davin Sprrz. 
Ohio State University. ' 


Liberal Demos dr Tis Merits and Prospects. By J. ROLAND Pace (New 
York: Rinehart and Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 403. $4.00.) 


Mr. Pennock states in the preface that his purpose in this book is to con- 
tribute as he can to a “reappraisal of the ethical case for democracy, of its 
practicability, and of its prospects.” He thinks such an effort timely because 
democracy is “widely associated with” faith in the rationality of man and with 
an individualistic philosophy, both of which he sees to be currently in recession. 


Both in the preface and inthe main -body of text Pennock-sometimes uses , ` 


the expression “democracy” and sometimes “liberal democracy,” but more. 


frequently the latter. While there is some evidence in several instances that ` 


he intends the two terms tò carry different meanings, I conclude that he con- 
siders “liberal democracy” the best name for what most of us call democracy 
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and that he does not intend the word “liberal” to differentiate the kind of de- - 
mocracy he writes about from some kind of democracy that is not liberal. bah 
If there is a way of life or a scheme of government which Pennock thinks en- . 
titled to be called democratic but not to be called liberal, he nowhere identifies 

or describes it. 

Pennock develops his reappraisal as follows: (1) He explains what he under- 
stands to be involved in bodies of thought and action commonly labelled - 
liberalism, political liberalism, and democracy. (2) He identifies the principal 
lines of attack on the underpinnings of these bodies of supposition and belief, 
` and tells where he parts company with some of the more eminent of the critics 
(inter alia, Locke, Hume, Nietzsche, Freud). (3) He sets forth his own ethical” . 
justification of democracy. (4) He examines the conditions of life in our time \ 
(states of mind, ways of doing things, actual and proposed courses of action) a. 
that may be expected to determine whether or not democracy will continue’ 
and flourish. (5) He identifies the conditions of life that he considers most 
favorable to the prospering of democratic government and discusses the likeli- 
hood that we have and may continue to have those conditions in America. 

(6) He concludes that we may continue in the democratic way if we have a 
will to do so, and he sees reason to believe taat there is such a will i in the 
United States and Great Britain. 

` The book provides conclusive evidence that the Pree was deeply concerned 
-to develop analysis and argument worthy of the problem he attacked, and that 
he assiduously sought the best guidance he could find in a wide range of liter- 
ature. References probably average four or five to the page, and an unpleasantly ` 
‘high proportion of them are wholly unfamiliar to me. It is clear that the thought ~ 
of these writers was taken apart, examined, laid side by side for comparison, 
and evaluated by Pennock before it went from their pages to his own. l 

I think I can’ best indicate the principal concern and beliefs of the author __ 
and the quality of his analysis by arranging my further comment under three _ 
- heads. 

- J,’ The impact of literature is heavy on this book. It abounds with terms such 
as “ethical positivists,”’ “ethical equalitarianism, ” “ethical egoist,” “social 
relativism,” “legal functionalism.” I do not recall having heard aa of these 
expressions around the Gibson County Court House, a state Capitol, or even 
at the Bureau of the Budget. Such terms suggest that the author may have 
. been “more fully. exposed to what men say about government and politics in 
books than to what men say where the business of government and ponies 
is going forward. _ 

Having no special competence for sparring with philosophers, I shall not 
attempt to roll Mr. Pennock’s concepts over and see whether they have edges 
which he failed to smooth. I venture the opinion, nevertheless, that the part ` 
of the book which is intended as “reappraisal of the ethical case for democracy” 
is mainly an argument with book. writers. In his search for evidence as to, , 
whether. man is rational and, if he is, to what extent, the author examines i 
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what people have been and are now doing and considers whether their behavior 
appears to be guided by reason. But the examination which he makes seems 
to me to be principally what is impelled by the need for information to answer 
arguments in other writings. I find it hard to believe that the most intelligent 
and thoughtful politician, concerned to learn more about the: capacity and will 
of adult people to reason, would see much connection between the analysis 
in this book and his own observations, experiences, and problems. 

The parts of the book that relate more directly to the practicability and 


_ prospects of democracy deal with matters that the politician and the ordinary 


citizen can easily recognize as important and these are expressed in language 
that is familiar. But the esoteric discourse which precedes the familiar is so 
forbidding that I think the politicians, the ordinary citizens, and likely the 
statesmen, in search of fuller understanding of democracy, will quite certainly 


' put this book aside without reading it completely. 


2. The book is marked by’a body of convictions which perhaps may properly 
be called religious in character. Liberty is valuable “not just because of the 
absence of frustration and of the positive sense of spontaneity it entails, nor 
just because of the development of the capacities generally which it makes. 
possible, but especially because of its contribution to the development of that 


particular capacity whose nature it is to produce the maximum of harmonious . 


satisfaction—the capacity of moral responsibility. The latter concept involves 
a combination of a sense of obligation and the faculty of.self-control. Only ` 
when freedom is accompanied by this appreciation of the total consequences 
of conduct and a compelling desire to produce the maximum happiness for. - 
others as well as for ourselves do we get that harmonious satisfaction which 
we have established-as the end” (p. 65). “Unity is threatened by the substitu- 


tion of the goal of material gain for spiritual salvation. The love of God unites 


at least those who are agreed about the way in which that love should be 
expressed, while the love of material goods might almost be said to be inber- 
ently divisive” (p. 189). “In my opinion if one reviews all the threats to liberal 
democracy that have been considered or even mentioned in the course of this 
book, one stands out as perhaps more fundamental than all the others. .. . It 
is excessive materialism. It is, that isto say, a scheme of values that places- 
material goods and comforts at the top of the scale. The prevalence of such a 
value system is dangerous to liberal democracy partly because it leads to a 
devaluation of liberty but chiefly because of its divisiveness” (p. 370). 


. 3. The book reflects lack of confidence either in the good sense of the Ameri- — 


can people or in the electoral-representative process by which they choose 
their lawmakers and officials, or in both, and therefore supports arrangements 
which enable non-elected officials to veto the acts of the elected branches of 
the government. ‘What should be insisted on is that liberal democracy must 
be a consittutional democracy, that there must be effective restraints of some: 
kind—legal or moral—upon the government and even upon the electorate. . 


‘Of course, if democracy were to be defined in terms of majority rule, mene 


wo 
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by that phrase the right of the mi to do eiai it Sane any limita- 
tion upon the majority would be undemocratic. But no absolute right of major- 
ity rule has been established, nor in the writer’s opinion can it be established” 


~ - (pp. 117-18). “There.is more than a little... to encourage the belief that 


liberal democracy is. giving way to out-and-out ‘ majoritarianism’ and that this 


-. in turn will be quickly followed by that plebiscitary-democracy that is charac- - 


teristically the forerunner of tyranny (the democratic totalitarians _notwith- 
standing)”. (p. 208). “One of the earliest and.most fundamental political dis- 
coveries was thatthe unattainable ideal of human impartiality can be most 
nearly approximated by inculcating certain individuals with -professional. 
standards and then by sgo cireumstancing them that they are protected from 
political pressure... . No institution can preserve liberty-in the absence of 
support: i in sopular anent But institutions can act as shock” absorbers .to 
tide over a popular reaction that does not represent the settled desires of the 
people. Also, institutions mold sentiments as well as reflecting. [ste] them; and 
. & system ‘of judicially protected rights is perhaps one of the best means of 
~ holding up: to the emulation of all thë = of. equal treatment of Suen 

(PP. 20677). 

= 2 ms Cnanums 8 Hyneman. 

` Northwestern University. o f i ey 
l The Psychology of Dictatorship; Basèd on an Examination of the Tae of Naz 
Germany. BY G. M: GILBERT. aa York: Ronald os Co. 1950. Ep: viii, 
327. $4.00.) - 


Ane 


“Tf wishes were Tona sa oats an old saw— beggars would ride.” And if 
social psychology and psychiatry. were exact sciences instead of- being highly 
imprecise arts and amorphous masses of dubious generalizations, then (pre- 
sumably) the political scientist’s inescapable task of trying to describe, analyze, 
predict, and control non-rational and irrational human behavior might become 
more nearly possible of accomplishment. Unhappily, that which now appears 
imperatively necessary for survival still seems to be intellectually impossible 
of achievement. The difficulties of the assignment, within the limits of orthodox 
psychological and psychiatric concepts, are demonstrated in the present work: 
_ Failuré is not the-fruit of lack of inspiration or of diligent application to the 
l problem i in hand; either on the part of this author or on the part'of social scien- - 
. tists in general. Why we remain so ignorant of the psyche is still unknown. If it 

-were known, we should be well on the way to wisdom. Under these circum- 
‘stances, nothing can be demanded of the “experts” save sey and recep- 
tivity to new approaches. . 

'Dr. Gustave M. Gilbert, -former Prison T at the. Nuremberg trial 
of the Nazi war criminals and Visiting Associate Professor of Psychology. at- 
Princeton, is an orthodox expert of neo-Freudian persuasion. He has here writ- 
. tena fascinating and valuable book, full of new material on Hitler, Hess, Goe- 

ring, Frank, Von Papen, Von Ribbentrop, Keitel, et al. The life histones 


? 
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S of the Nuremberg deina are here a forth, slong with their scores on I. Q. 

tests, Rorschach tests, Thematic Apperception Tests, ete. Valiant efforts are 
‘made at analysis, comparison, and senian lian bign, The ee ought to justify 
the title of the volume. 

The fact that it does not, poses dene problems. which, for their lack of 
solution, cast no discredit upon the author (who writes with industry and vigor) 
but are rather a challenge to all attempts to apply the “principles” of individual 

‘psychiatry to political and social behavior. Dr. G:lbert, to be sure, might have 
done’better with his material had he taken cognizance of the contributions of 
Harold D. Lasswell and Sebastian de Grazia—and of some of the hypotheses of 
Horney, Mannheim, Pareto, Toynbee and Spengler. He would have assuredly 
done better if-he had resisted the temptation to mistake jargon for wisdom— 
fo. eB “our unifying concept is adaptive behavior in social interaction, seen 
: against the larger framework of biosocial evolutior” (p. 75), and “we are forced 
to make a clinical distinction between clinical or true paranoia and the cultural 
‘as if? epiphenomenon or ‘cultural. pseudoparanoia’” (p. 270). The opera- 
tional applications of this orientation to current problems are scarcely im- 
pressive. Dr. Gilbert was quoted'in the New York Times of September 6, 1950, 
as saying: “We know that the Russian leaders are deathly afraid of psycho- 
‘logical warfare. If the people were to find out that Russia is waging aggressive 
war, God help the Russian leaders” who, it seems, are “just within the borders 
of sanity” and are ‘obsessed, neurotic, and thrive on aggression.” How they 
differ from the Nazi leaders, and how these in turn differ significantly from 
American leaders, or indeed from any leaders anywhere, is nowhere indicated 

in the speech or the book. 

But the central obstacle to success in i entep is that none of us is yet 
able to say anything definite or useful about the relationship between insecuriv 
ties in society and insecurities within specific personalities. Dr. Gilbert has 

,- contributed much interesting ‘data, but few dynamic new ideas to the resolu- 
4 tion of the problem. So long as it remains unsolved, and so long as we continue 
~- to live in an obviously disintegrating civilization whose leaders and peoples are 
increasingly dedicated to mass madness and total death, this problem will re- 
main the Nemesis of our age. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN. 
Williams College. - se 


The Law of the United Nations; A Critical Analysis of Its Fundamental Problems. 
By Hans Kesey. (New York: Frederick A. Fraeger, Inc. 1950. Pp. xvii, 
903: $18.75.) 


This is not a_book for the ordinary layman. It is a na study intended 
primarily for the specialist. ° 

Since it is of the greatest importance to the PEE E and eraat 

of a book of this kind to have.a clear comprehension 3f the purpose of the author, 

2 it is desirable to examine in somewhat greater detail than would normally be 
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necessary in a review, what Kelsen sets as his task in his Preface. He distin- 
guishes between a “juristic’”’ and a “political” approach to the problem of the 
United Nations. This book, he says, “deals with the law of the Organization, 
- not with its actual or desired role in the international play of powers.” Law 
he regards as a “specific social technique for the achievement of ends deter- 
mined by politics.” The specific objectives which he sets for himself in his 


legal analysis of the Charter are to determine the inner consistency of the 


Charter, to formulate: the possible meanings of various Charter provisions, and 
to show the consequences of the acceptance of these various possible meanings. 
He denies that it is the duty of the scientific commentator to give preference 
to one possible interpretation over another since that is essentially a political 
function, though.be does quite clearly indicate some of his preferences in his 


analysis. The author expresses the hope that his work may be of use to those’ 
who wish to understand the United Nations, and to those “who will try to 


revise the law of the United Nations.” 

Such a limited purpose inevitably reduces ce the appeal and use- 
fulness of the book. Without in any way disparaging its great merits, one has 
_ to recognize that for most people interested in the United Nations, whether at 
an elemental or fairly sophisticated level, such an analysis as this can have 
" only limited value because of its deliberate disregard of political considerations. 
Even those interested in Charter revision are likely to be more interested in 
the substance of the proposed changes than in the form. While Professor Kelsen 
subjects to merciless analysis the phraseology of the Charter, he does not 
suggest how the Organization for which the Charter provides can be made 
more effective for the achievement of its purposes; that he does not consider 
to be his juristic task. The book is addressed to a fairly limited clientele: 
practitioners at the seat of the United Nations who have to justify their 


positions and attack their opponents on legal as well as political grounds; | 


specialists who are giving thought to the improvement of the Charter as a 


legal instrument; and teachers and scholars who find it necessary to delve fairly . 


deeply into the legal considerations involved in the interpretation of particular 
Charter provisions. 

In reviewing a book of the scope and detail of Kelsen’s, it is, of course, 
impossible to summarize to any useful purpose its content. Suffice it to say that, 


as Kelsen explains in his Preface, it is concerned only with “basic legal prob- | 


lems.” The important matter of economic and social cooperation is dealt with 
only in connection with the purposes of the Organization. Nor would it serve 
any very worthwhile objective to attempt to catalogue instances where the 
author has, in the reviewer’s opinion, erred in fact or judgment. It is no serious 
reflection on the author to suggest that at some points his analysis is open to 
question. That is inevitable, considering the scope and detail of his work. 
There can, of course, be no question regarding the inadequacies of the 
Charter from the point of view of good legal drafting. The procedure adopted 
_at San Francisco, taken together with the tremendous pressure-under which 
the work of final drafting was done, made this result almost inevitable. Further- 
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more, there is no question but what the prestige of the international lawyer. 
was at a considerable discount at San Francisco. It was the politician, not the 


- lawyer, who was in the ascendancy, as witness the relation that existed between. 


the Coordination Committee and the Advisory Committee of Jurists. No 
wonder the legal perfectionist sees little to admire in the result. Nevertheless, 
it does strike this reviewer that Professor Kelsen allows his logical and critical 


-mind to carry him at times to extremes in his aicut of the drafting of par- 


ticular Charter provisions. 
While Kelsen considers it his function as legal saniinentator to suggest 


| possible alternative interpretations of Charter provisions where such exist, it is - 


clear-in most cases where his own preferences lie. These preferences are always 
argued cogently and usually in a convincing manner. Of course, not all his 
conclusions will be accepted. Thus, those who view the Charter as a treaty 
and subject to the usual rules regarding application and interpretation, would ` 
be inclined to dissent from his conclusion that since Articles 2 (6) and 39 au- 
thorize the taking of enforcement measures against non-Members for the main- - 
tenance. of international peace and security, non-Members are, therefore, 


subject to the obligations of Members (pp. 106-110). Professor Kelsen, further- 


more, states his position in a rather extreme form since he apparently does not 
limit the obligations of non-Members to the obligations set forth in paragraphs 
3, 4, and 5 of Article 2. He seems to say that non-Members are obligated by 


' other provisions of the Charter in so far as their purpose is the maintenance of 


international peace and security. He refers particularly to the enforcement 
provisions of Chapter VII. His conclusion would seem to be that‘non-Members 
are bound by decisions taken by the Security Council under Articles 39-42 of 
the Charter, a view which he himself admits may be regarded as revolutionary. 

On the question of the right of withdrawal from the United Nations, Kelsen’s 
view is no less revolutionary. In his opinion, the statement on withdrawal 
contained in the Report of Commission I of the San Francisco Conference and 
approved by the Conference in plenary session “is of no legal importance.” 
This is not the generally accepted view, nor is it a view which it is easy to 
support by accepted legal reasoning. It is, of course, true that the Covenant 
of the League explicitly provided for the right of withdrawal. When the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals were published, there were differences of opinion. 
expressed as to whether in the absence of an express provision the right. of 
withdrawal existed. Where such uncertainty as to the meaning of a treaty 
exists, it is certainly appropriate to consider the travaux préparatoires and in 


_ this case there can be no misunderstanding as to the intention of the parties. 


While it was considered undesirable to state expressly that the right of with- 
drawal existed, there was general agreement on the existence of the right. The ` 
dissent of the Soviet Union, cited by Kelsen, did not call the right into question; 
rather it asserted the existence of the right in less restricted form. . 
Kelsen’s theory of the nature of a legal obligation leads him in the discussion 
of Chapter VI, dealing with the pacific settlement of disputes, to argue that 
recommendations made. by the Security Council under Articles 36, 37, 38, and _ 
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_ -89 may have the dhiiaciar of decisions, binding under Article 25 (pp. 445-446). 
This line of. argument, if accepted, would, of course, have important conse- 


quences not only for the authority of the Sectirity Council but also for that-of. - 


_the General Assembly as well. If, as Kelsen maintains, recommendations of the 
: Security Council can be said to, be binding because the Council under Article 
89 can decide to take enforcement measures which have the effect of putting 
_- sanctions behind them, the same can be said with regard to General Assembly 
. recommendations. It would seem more reasonable, however, to say that 


recommendations under Chapter VI are always recommendations, that the. 


- failure of a Member to carry out such recommendations maybe a factor in 


causing the Security Council to decide’ that the conduct of that state threatens ` 
_ the peace, and that enforcement ‘measures taken-may conceivably have the. 


indirect consequence of bringing about acceptance of the original recom- 
mendation. Certainly; the smaller states at San Francisco were anxious to 


avoid the possibility of another “Munich,” under the guise of such a ¢ombina-. 
:` _ tion -of circumstances. Assurances were demandeéd, and obtained, that the - 


`> Security Council -would not use its authority under Article 39 in violation ‘of | - 


thé baste principles of the Charter. Article-39 clearly envisages the use of en- . 
‘forcement measures to’ restrain aggression, and to maintain and restore the ` 


peace. It is hard to conceive that the Council would ever use its authority under 


that Article, flexible though it is, to impose 8 political settlement on. a state- 


whose only “threat to the peace” has been to refuse to accept a recommenda- 


tion. To say that the Security Council legally has the power to create new . 


-- ‘law between the parties in this way is an extreme view. difficult to defend, 
either on theoretical or practical grounds. 


Kelsen’s book is a rich mine of legal- argumentation. tt will be constantly. 


cited in legal debates in and out of the United Nations, and on both sides of 
the argument. It is a tribute to the extraordinary capacity of its author for 
refined logical analysis. It does not throw too much light on the actual func- 


`- tioning of the United Nations in a world of power politics—that is-not the. 
'- guthor’s purpose—but within the limits which the author rigorously sets for 


himself, it ig a highly useful contribution to the legal analysis of the Charter, 
and an important aid to the legal experts whether they are engaged in making 
_law out of an essentially political document or defending Bouse poseus 
with legal arguments. . 

we. 4 a tee M. Goosen 
Columbia Univereity. i E l 7 


Pantene of World Sle: By -WERNER Lee (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1950. Pp. ix, 233. $3.00.) 


- This i is a very sensible study of the problem of developing a world govern- | 
_ ment which could be read with profit by many enthusiasts in that field. Pro- ` 


fessor Levi is, quite justifiably, “impatient with the failure to grapple with prag- 
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matic realities,” E he emphasizes “the human problems that will largely de- 
termine the fate of any world organization for peace. ” His effort is analytical, 


' _ rather than historical or descriptive. - ' 


In general, the author’s thesis is that a world organization‘able to guarantee 


‘peace cannot arise without a change in the mind and behavior of men, and will 
. not bé sanctioned by peoples until it appears as an attractive alternative to the 


status quo (pp. 9-10), This status quo is the state system based on sovereignty, 
and the urge for security lead3 people to rely upon accustomed things rather 
than to risk a new global system (pp. 202-203). But a sovereign state “can aï- 
ford to be moral only after it has exhausted every means of accumulating 
strength” (p. 13), and the individual citizen is shocked at the conflict between 


- his moral beliefs and his national desires—the double standard. THere is no 
_ adequate community of-nationa ney because there are not enough recognized 


community interests. 

In several chapters he PERA elements reeded for such a community. 
In Chapter II, “The Anatomy of Organization,” he asserts that purposes, prin- 
ciples and membership are determining factors, and concludes that the United 
Nations system, if it could be integrated. and given power to act and enforce, 
would be adequate, though it is not so now. A chapter on ‘“The Organization of 
Politics” deals with contradictory human możives and desires; compromise 
and adjustment are as essential as a police force (p. 53). Collective security or 
even pacific settlement of disputes cannot be successful if dependent on national 
agreement for its operation; an authority above is needed. A long chapter on 
“The Organization of Economics” emphasizes that “Economics cannot prop- 
erly be isolated as a phase of society.” Changes in international life have di- 
minished the application of latss2z-fatre and have raised questions as to the capi- 
talistic system with resultant: confusion’ as to ocr economic „goals. In any case, 
economic cooperation cannot be successful so long as each sovereign state must 
seek security Just for itself. Two other chapters deal with the organization of . 
social welfare and cultural affairs, respectively. 

Professor Levi asserts in conclusion that planning is essential for any or- 
ganization and that it is futile to fight against it (p. 200). Planning is acceptable 
during periods of crisis, but forgotten thereafter. Only when national survival 


. is protected by a superior authcrity, can nations afford to give up freedom of 


action; progress will be slow, and in economic, social, and cultural fields first. 
We cannot expect “One World” tomorrow. 

The book gives a clear analysis and expositian, useful J in bringing together 
the various elements of the problem. It is well-written, and covers understand- 
ingly a wide range of knowledge. It is not dynamic; it does not offer a panacea; 
it does not drive home a new point. It does give the reader the whole discourag- 
ing picture of his own inadequasy, and if he has the ability, he may an B 
lesson as to what he must do to gst world governnent. 

CLYDE Hennion 
New York Untterstty. 
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The Road to Pearl Harbor; The Coming of the War between the United States 
and Japan, By Huarsert Fers. (Princeton: Princeton University Press.. 


1950. Pp. xii, 356. $5.00.) 


This book lives up to the description on the jacket: “a probing narrative 
. an account of the attitudes and actions, of the purposes and persons 


‘which brought about the war between the United States and Japan.” It is not 


an apology for the pre-war diplomacy of the United States nor is it a revisionist 
attack on Presidént Roosevelt and his administration. It is a painstaking com- 
pilation of the records as disclosed on both sides of the Pacific. It is better 
history than the judgment of the International Military Tribunal of the Far 
East in that it is unhampered by any. theory of “conspiracy” or unmarred by 
any predisposition to fix primary or exclusive guilt on any character or group 
of characters in the drama. 

While everything was going “hellward” (as Secretary Hull expressed it) in 
1941, Japanese cunning challenged American intransigence. Vaguely-worded 
‘proposals left interpreters “to dance with language in fancy dress” (p. 120) 
and the issue of peace or wat dominated the thoughts of Washington and 
Tokyo. “Two ladders were being built for history; no one anew which would 
„be used” (p. 161). 

_ Neither Japan nor the United States had any saiid: in the intentions 
or professions of the. other. Furthermore, “Time had become the meter of 
strategy for both governments. But one did not mind its passing, while the 


other was crazed by the tick of the clock”. (p. 270). The screen of Japanese 


diplomacy was down. Through the lenses of “Magic” the American government 


watched-what was going on behind it. “Only the pure of heart and honest of © 


mind could qualify well under such exposure. The government of Japan did 
not” (p. 219). 

Mr. Feis shows why even at this late date absolute moral judgments are 
difficult. “The concept of national self-defense has as many hues as a rainbow. 
Each country has its own filter, and each bends the rays to its own wants and 
fears” (p. 86).... “H only there were some looking glass- which gave forth 
an image of intentions, so fixed and clear that it would look the same to all’’ 


(p. 53). The author vitalizes his narrative with a steady stream of challenging - 


ideas. He records the conviction of the Japanese militarista that the power of 
Japan is the effective dam in Asia against the spread of the Communists. He 


emphasizes the necessity on the part of the Americans—in 1941 at least—to . 


pace diplomatic relations with Japan to the tempo of events in Europe. He 
indicates his opinion that an earlier boycott of vital supplies would have 
caused Japan to move “farther and faster” (p..107). He admits that the 
American attitude, as “stern as a righteous schoolmaster” (p. 275), might have 
seemed to make Konoye’s task impossible, but he does not believe that even a 


meeting between Konoye and President ‘Roosevelt would have maintained . - 


peace in the Pacific. l 
Mr. Feis’ character sketches are dunat Mr. en to Taom ki 
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to the Department was like throwing pebbles ER a lake at hire we were 
not permitted to see even the ripples” (p. 298 n.); Admiral Nomura protesting 


‘against his “hypocritical existence” (p. 291); Prince Konoye, too often “either 


the author or tool of deception”, (p. 259); and “Matsuoka and the men he 
served ... [showing] themselves most clearly as they were: displaced villains 
out of a qineteanth century melodrama, advancing upon the obstinate object 
of their affection with white words and black hearts” (p. 96). Mr. Feis shows 
that the emperor was not entirely aloof from—or powerless in—the march of 
events in 1941. 

Mr. Feis has written a good bideti not the last book o on the coming of 


World War II. We still wonder about the question of war guilt—not only for ` 


the Japanese and their emperor but for all leaders and all participants who 
had the information, the intelligence and the responsibility. How could Mr. 
Grew’s warnings have been so neglected or ignored? How could we have been 
caught so disastrously at Pearl Harbor when by December 4, “The signs that 
the end was close became as plain as though they were written on a blackboard 
for children” (p. 336)? Just a few moments before the sickening news of the 


- “day which will live in infamy” reached the White House, the President was 


telling his guest, the Chinese ambassador, that he expectéd foul play. “He had 
a feeling that within forty-eight hours something ‘nasty’ might happen in 


- Thailand, Malaya, the Dutch aiid and ‘possibly’ the Philippines” (p. 340). 


CLAUDE A. Buss. 
' Stanford University. 


Soviet Politicea—The Dilemma of Power; The Role of Ideas in Social Change. 
By Barrieron Moors, Jr. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. 
Pp. xviii, 508. $6.00.) 


Public Opinion in Soviet Russia; A Study tn Mass Persuasion. By ALEX 
Inxexes. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xix, 379. $5.00.) 


~ 


These two books, the first in the Harvard Russian Research Center Studies, . 


constitute an auspicious beginning. The respective authors have dug deeply 
into Russian sources and their studies represent sound scholarship. 


_ Moore, in his Soviet Politics, is primarily interested in tracing “the develop- 
_ ment of Bolshevik ideas and practices concerning the organization of political’ 
authority and economic institutions’ in order td ascertain which of the pre- 


revolutionary ideas have been put into effect in the Soviet Union and which 
ones have been set aside, and why. The book is divided into three parts: (1) 
Leninist theory and practice before the revolution; (2) the dilemma of authority 
from Lenin to Stalin; and (3) today’s dilemma. 


Any scholar who undertakes an investigation of the type upon which Moore ~ 


has embarked is constantly bedeviled by the fact that he rarely, if ever, 
knows to what extent he can accept at face value the statements of Com- 
munist leaders as to their political beliefs at any one time. Since Moore was 


cognizant of the fact that various Soviet leaders have changed their views: 
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.. from ims to time, he has avoided the pitfalls into which some other writers 


`- havé fallen. He has dug into the sources to find out: what Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin f 
- and other Soviet leaders had to say about a particular problem when it arose - 


- and not what they said about it at a later date and in changed circumstances. 
The -picture which emerges indicates fairly clearly that none of the Soviet 
leaders was a diehard doctrinaire. For the most part each of them; under 
circumstances which he thought favorable to himself, was tactically flexible, 


was willing to recognize that certain ideas had not ‘worked out ‘according to, 
.. plan, and was willing to reverse himself and his predecessors on points of doc- 
,.. trine for the purpose ‘of gaining or ‘consolidating power. It ss hardly be said _ 


that some were more successful than others. 

Of Moore’s findings several deserve mention here: First, the Gone trend. 
. in decision-making has been to concéntrate it in the hands of the top party 
leaders, a trend which began in -Lenin’s time. The most striking innovation 


© since Lenin’s day has been the glorification of a single leader whose infalhbility - 


is unquestioned. “Democratic ‘centralism seems... to have been more of a 
- pious wish than a-basis for political decision-making. $s Second, the problem of 
_ implementing decisions has on the whole “been met by setting one part of the 
. bureaucracy to watch another part. ” Soviet leaders have continually railed 
against an inefficient and unresponsive bureaucracy- without much success. 


-This has not been all to the.bad from their point of view, for the bureaucracy 
. has furnished them with a ready-made whipping boy for the purpose of de- . 


flécting mass hostility away from policiés of the party. This reviewer, however, 


does not believe that ‘Soviet citizens: get as much vicarious pleasure from the 


attacks on. the bureaucracy’ as Moore suggests. They have heard this same , 


song for years from.a dictatorship ` which does not want for power to act 


- . quickly and.directly. Without assuming to know the answer, it is nevertheless. 
difficult to avoid asking: is it possible that the Russians are such unthinking’ 


people? Third, the doctrine of equality has been repudiated, and under Stalin 


the tendency has been toward organized inéquality.. The “struggle among 
` various interest groups for power, prestige and economic rewards” is vigorous. — 


Fourth, an “ambivalent attitude. toward the masses, 'a mixture of suspicion 


l and admiration, has. remained an. oportet element in Bolshevik thinking - 
down; to the. present day.” Conversely, “no amount of propaganda about the 


dignity of labor’ has been able to reduce mass desire to got into ‘desk work’ 
and out of manual-labor occupations.” ` 


If space permitted mention might be made of tie significant findings. Suf- : 


fice it to quote a few sentences from the concluding chapter: “The simplest, 
and perhaps the rarest, fate to befall any portions of the doctrines of a protest 
movement is their continuation and application in practice. The transfer’ of 


the means of production to the society as a whole is the only aspect of Marxist-- 


Leninist doctrine about which one can say with considerable plausibility that’ 
‘the goal has been achieved. For many Marxists this was not an important goal 
.- in itself, but a means to the end of creating a society free from the oppressions 
believed to be inherent'in the capitalist system.” ae 
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An excellent bibliography and a carefully prepared index add much to the 
usefulness of what this reviewer believes to be one of the best ee of the 
Soviet Union published in.recent years. 

Public Opinion in Soviet Russia, as the author éxplains, does not attempt to ` 
ascertain what the people in the Soviet Union think, but rather.to describe 
the means and processes by which they are ‘subjected to a steady flow of propa- 
ganda and agitation. While most students of politics and public opinion would 
like to know something about the effect of this barrage upon the Soviet mind, 
the author makes it plain that such an Spa UANOD is impossible for the present 
at legst. 

The book begins with a discussion of Conima theories of agitation ona 


-propaganda, and then proceeds to examine the formal structure and operations 


of the major media of mass communications—personal oral agitation, the press, 
radio and films. None of these, the author points out, is a business venture. 
Neither are they designed to facilitate or improve the free exchange of ideas. 
Rather they are instruments of the Communist Party for controlling the | 
masses. The party not only determines the general line-but also engages in the 
training of personnel and i in overseeing the implementation of its directives at 
all levels. 

This study goes a long way toward answering the frequently asked question 
of how the Communists control the masses. The author shows that Bolshevik 
leaders have long been aware that workers were not class conscious and that 
this consciousness had to “be: -brought to them from without.” In this task they : 
have placed the heaviest emphasis on daily face-to-face-oral agitation. Inkeles 
points out that there are about two million agitators (who are also informers) 
in the Soviet Union. They are busy men, for they are also supposed to perform 
regular jobs. The result has been a large turnover, which in turn has resulted 
in more managerial personnel being pressed into agitation work. This is par- ` 
ticularly significant in view of the author’s observation that political agitation. 
is often sacrificed to agitation for higher production. The chapters on the other 


mass media contain much interesting material, and constitute a real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of a subject which has been largely neglected. 


In a thoughtful final chapter, Inkeles concludes that the message which the 
Soviet citizen gets through all the mass media is simple: ‘work harder, trust 
the party, hate the defined enemies of the regime within and without, and be- | 
lieve in the future,” a message which “must be rapeated endlessly in a thousand 
contexts.” And yet “the agitator, the press, the radio, the film are constantly 
criticized for their inadequate performances.” This may indicate, says the 
author, that the task of persuading the masses may not be so easy and may 
reflect “the state of mind of the Soviet people.” 

The book contains a well-prepared index and a bibliography whose useful- 
ness, however, is limited largely to those -who can read Russian. . 

Inkeles has written a pioneering book, which like all pioneering books 
inevitably leaves one-with the wish that it might have been an even better 
book. There are some topics which might have received fuller emphasis; for 
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example, the creation of separate newspapers for specific groups (e.g., writers, 


youth, etc.) and the exclusion of outside influence (the Iron Curtain) as further - 


indications of the all-embracing nature of the mobilization of public opinion. 


Moreover, no study of mass persuasion in the Soviet Union can be complete . 


without & discussion of the Soviet school system. 

But the chief criticism of the book, in the opinion of this reviewer, is to be 
found in the fact that the author makes several important observations which, 
in the light of other statements in the book, do not appear to be wate ea. 


and which seem attributable either to insufficient analysis of data or to a 


certain unwillingness to draw conclusions from available facts. The chapter 


` dealing with ‘Public Control, Self-Criticism, and the Press” is particularly 


vulnerable in this respect. For example: “the Soviet pattern of handling letters 
to the newspapers remains an impressive indication of the efforts made by the 
party to encourage mass participation in the work of social control” (p. 215), 
and “through the medium of critical letters to the press . . . the party is able 
to obtain a rough, if not completely accurate, picture of the state of popular 


~ thinking” (p. 216). But: “the citizen who writes a letter automatically exposes 


himself to potential political scrutiny” (p. 214); “a letter of criticism also 
exposes the writer to retaliatory action” (p. 214); “in many newspapers . . . lit- 
tle more is done with the letters than to allow them to pile up and to collect 
dust”: (p. 210). 

Moreover, one wonders whether “the present regime should . . . be given 
credit for a notable achievement” (p. 146) because of the growth of the non- 
Russian press, of because it has increased the number of film projectors in rural 
localities. What achievement is there, one might ask, in multiplying and ex- 


panding the media of mass communications when the avowed purpose is to - 


enslave the mind? | | 
In the opinion of this reviewer, Moore’s book is not only the more mature 


contribution but in addition is more cogently written. What Inkeles’ book . 


lacks in maturity of Judgment and perceptive analysis, however, it to no 


. small extent makés up by tackling a problem which has received scant con- 


sideration i in past studies on the Soviet Union. 
_ Aux N. DRAGNICH. 
Vanderbilt University. 


Tola in Russia; An iene of Soviet Law. By Haroun J. BERMAN. 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 322. $4.75.) — 


Dr. Berman’s interpretation of Soviet law is not a purely legal one. He con- 


siders Soviet law in connection with the great changes in the modern world, 
including those in this country: “...we must view Soviet law from the 
perspective of our own law as it is developing, and not as it was,” he says 
(p. 100). “We are moving slowly and cautiously along a path which they have 
traversed with crude and violent rapidity” (p. 94). - 

In studying Soviet law Dr. Berman does not confine himself to a description 


of the Soviet legal system or merely: to a comparison; he tries to interpret it. | 
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For this purpose hè employs” several methods: “analytical, historical and 
philosophical.” He distinguishes law from Law and emphasizes the ‘conflict 


' between law and unlaw in Russia. Such a broad approach to legal problems, 


laudable indeed, is supposed to be very efficient if supported by porrespones 
ing sociological, economic and psychological analyses. 

Dr. Berman’s attitude toward Soviet law can be .characterized as one of 
Intense interest without prejudice or antipathy. In. his concluding pages he 
finds that the Soviet experiment is one of “universal significance,” but due to 
its excesses “the word ‘revolution’ has lost its charm in the West for all but 4 
lunatic fringe.” The dark sides of the Soviet regime are described objectively 
in the book under review. Criminal law is held as central to the whole Soviet 
legal system (p. 270). “Legal guilt is purely personal, but political guilt may 
be avenged against relatives and friends” (p. 49). “The murderer is punished 
by ten years’ deprivation of liberty—the counterrevolutionary by death” 
(p. 182). “The line: between political and nonpolitical is a wavy one... the 
Ministry of the Interior has the right to take any case it desires” (p. 84). 

. the secret agents of the tsarist Ministry of the Interior were amateurs 
compared to their Soviet successors” (p. 156). 

The author asserts also that “the socialist order . . . stresses the development 
of nonlegal social sanctions’ (p.. 104) and he describes many notorious phe- 
nomena of the Soviet: regime: “The corrective labor camps... provide the 


‘planners with a mobile labor force”; “... personal pressures, deals, bribery _ 


of one kind or another, and other informal devices, are means of evading the 
rigid requirements of the official system... ’’; “... stealing in the factories 
is very widespread ... the poverty of adsavas Siena those very crimes 
which the poverty of the economy makes the state anxious to prevent: crimes 
against socialist property” (pp. 79, 101-102). 

On the other hand, complimentary remarks are sprinkled through the book. 
In particular, Dr. Berman’ s description of the Soviet criminal procedure and 


. of Gosarbitrazh practice is one of sympathy, if not admiration. Without neces- 


sary analysis and factual data and ignoring the fact of insufficient legal educa- 
tion of Soviet judges, he asserts that “....a great many cases are tried in the 
regular courts, and there is considerable evidence that they are generally dealt 


with according to accepted standards of law and justice” (p. 84). “Court 


procedure is informal and speedy; the judge protects the litigants against the 
consequences of their ignorance, and clarifies to them the nature of their 
rights and duties; there is elaborate pre-trial procedure directed toward cover- 
ing the whole history of the situation” (pp. 283-284), In the meantime the 


-case of Dimitry Buligin (pp. 85-89) to which the author refers as an illustration 


of “standards of law and justice” is Ester an evidence of from-behind-the- 
scenes political influences on the court. . ; 
The Soviet Gosarbitrazh is eaa as ‘,..an important growing 


point of law” (p. 96); the Soviet litigant is treated there “rather as someone 


more helpless, more dependent, more to'be protected, guided, and if necessary- 
naan’ (p. 2u “Soviet business enterprises in pre-contract disputes, 
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like Soviet husbands and wives in divorce procedure, ‘go to school’ to the `. ~ 
Law” (p. 249). All this is written about disputes between the economic agencies oe 
of the same monopolist owner, the Soviet State, which is naturally interested ` 

in the expedient coordination of business relations between its enterprises and 

whose legal-administrative organ, Gosarbitrazh, guides them in the same~ 


manner as every legal counsel of an American concern does in. similar circum- 


. stances, especially in case of a pre-contract disagreement: 


Dr. Berman’s attitude toward the Soviet system, especially terrorism and 
“excessive regimentation,’’ is undoubtedly critical. However, even an- expert 
can hardly determine from-his book whether the legal or nonlegal component 
prevails in the Soviet system, largely because of the author’s unsuccessful re- 
course to the history of Russian law and his theory of “parental law,” which. ` 
seem to be justifications for optimistic predictions of, further improvements. S 
Soviet labor law, for example, i is characterized as being “as much Russian as- , | 
it is socialist” (p. 255), and Dr. Berman. refers to Peter the Great, who used 
serfs in industrial establishments. But he could refer, with no less success, to 
Egyptian Pharaohs and their system of building the pyramids. In the Russian 
past there are elaments indispensable to an understanding of the Russian 
Revolution, and several authors have used them for this purpose. But they did 
not refer to.dark phenomena of the past that had no‘ connection with the - 
modern period. ‘The uselessness of such misleading references has become 
quite obvious since Communism and the Communist legal order, with all of 


` its paraphernalia, have spread to several countries, not only those of Eastern 


Europe, but also to Mongolia, Korea and China, where Russian traditions áre > ` 


absolutely alien. In the light of these facts it is more plausible to believe that 


the Soviet legal system is purely artificial and has been forcibly established. ~ 
If it absorbs some national traditions, it does so insofar as they can be of use 
for the success of the Revolution. — 
Dr. Berman’s theory of the “paternal” character of the Soviet system is even 
more misleading. Sometimes he uses this term in the same connotation as the | 
more usual term, the “police state.” But his “parental” law has still another 4A 


‘meaning. He finds even “maternal” elements in the Soviet concept of law, 


though these are overshadowed by the paternal (pp. 284~285). He emphasizes 
the educative function of Soviet law and justi¢e. However, legal systems and 
justice educate and re-educate people not only in the Soviet Union but in fact 


- everywhere, and the problem is to determine what kind of man Soviet law 


_ educates. We do not find a direct answer to this essential question‘in the book 
under review, but some of the quoted references to the development of criminal 
law are not insignificant. - 
Thus, though many important problems are brought to our attention 4 in the 
book, they are not resolved by the author. He often leaves his reader suspended 
„in mid-air: the Soviet system is inspired by Marxism but it “cannot be ex- 
plained satisfactorily as a Marxist system” ; it has its roots in the Russian past, p 
. but it is a “Law of new type”; it is a system of parental law, but the Soviet. i F 


state is “a total state... the Soviet fetishism of the State is shocking.” Even ` i 


- 
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os ' the problem of legal and nonlegal elements in the Soviet system remains un- 
answered up to the-end of the book, because ‘the author did not graphically 
' show which is the sector of law and which the sector of arbitrariness. 
. If the Soviet system of law is a challenge to other nations, as Dr. Berman _ 
finds, then his book, in which many important problems are pointed out and 
many interesting materials are used, is a challenge to other jurists. 
Groram C. GUuINs. 
University of California, Berkeley. l 


Tito and Goliath. By HAMILTON Fisu. ARMSTRONG. (New TORI ‘Macmillan 
Company. 1951. Pp. xi, 312. $3.50.) 


: ‘Written primarily for the advanced student of Eastern European politics, 
1 the timely evaluation of Titoism by the editor of Foreign Afairs will undoubt- 
x edly appeal to wide sectors of the American public. Founded on a careful analy- 
sis of. available professional literature, Tito and Goliath reflects the author’s 
long-standing preoccupation with the complex interwar and wartime develop-, 
ment of Balkan politics. The book is freely interspersed with lively accounts of \ 
Armstrong's visits to Yugoslavia, and of personal conferences with Tito and his 
represantative lieutenants. Thus theory and practice are judiciously blended 
to aid the student in interpreting the background of the contemporary rift 
between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia. - 
Although the general outline of the book is somewhat diffuse, the introduc- 
tory chapters lucidly trace the emergence of Tito in the light of specific military 
and economic factors which catapulted him into absolute power. Western 
- political decisions contributed appreciably to the consolidation of partisan 
control over Yugoslavia; by 1943 Tito enjoyed the unqualified support of Win- 
ston Churchill who, at Teheran, successfully persuaded Roosevelt to help the 
partisans at the expense of the Mihailovich faction. In contrast to the Western 
4 political constellation so auspicious for Tito; the wartime relations of the 
| Soviet Union and Yugoslavia foreshadowed inevitable friction and multiple 
~~ disagreament. Partisan bitterness flared up as ‘early as 1942 when a harassed 
Tito asked for arms and Moscow invariably pleaded “technical difficulties.” 
Reviewing the political connotations of Tito’s deviation, the author firmly 
. voices’ his leitmotiv: “more than any Communist Party in the world the Jugo- 
slav Party is the creation of one man. Its members are thorough Communists; 
but they look first to Tito and only through him to Stalin” (p. 40). Since 
nationalist deviation does not form a single, continuous pattern, applicable to. 
Yugoslavia alone, Armstrong devotes about half of his book to an appraisal 
of the revolutionary situations in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria 
and Albania. Describing the recent flood of purge trials which inevitably 
climaxed the Stalinist battle against nationalist tendencies, Armstrong finds 
the story of Gomulka, the “Polish Tito,” the least revealing as an illustration 
of local deviation, while in his opinion both the Hungarian Rajk trial and 
Bulgaria’s Kostov case offer new and illuminating political materials. Not only 
is the myth of Kremlin infallibility' dispelled by the virulence of these satellite 
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pos E anes but individual. Worker’ ‘parties are being E E of the ` 


often invaluable services-of their most aggressive, ruthless and dogmatic lead- 
ers, -Armstrong’s analysis reduces the complex network of deviations to such 


7 ` 


“fundamental factors as peasant resistance (Bulgaria), Roman Catholic re- ` : 
. luctance to accept secular domination (Poland and Hungary), and the bitter- - 


ness of middle class intellectuals toward accelerated russification in every phase 


. -of public life (Clementis in Czechoslovakia). 


In the two final chapters of Tito and Goliath the author dears several signifi- 
‘cant conclusions. Since-Titoism gradually progressed from the minor Comin- 


` form schism of June, 1948, toward a full-fledged heresy with a-general and 


lasting appeal, it is to the direct interest of the United States that Yugoslavia .. 


_ remain independent. On the other hand, America cannot force Tito to change 
the nature of his regime; pressure will not succeed with a man who has staked 


- his life on his ability to resist pressure. Meanwhile the West derives continued’ 


benefit from the discord of Titoist deviation rapidly spreading throughout the 
Communist world. As Arnistrong suggests, Titoism helps to establish -an effec- 
tive political pattern, foreshadowing the liberation through disaffection. of 
Eastern Europe and of the Communist sectors of East Asia. It possesses the 
distinct capacity to disassociate Soviet Russia from Communism in the eyes 


of the world; thus, it-is capable of stemming the tide of a thoroughly inter- 


' nationalized OAN 


. +, Tio and Goliath occupies a distinguished place i in the uroon Anean. 
. — literature on Eastern European politics. Cleverly combining ponderous theory 


l with lighthearted personal observation, the author succeeds in assembling a ` ` 


; n economic and social reasons. for he climactic clash of power and person- 
Louisiana State University. - 


Honduras; An. Area Study in aame. By Wouiuns 8. on (Madison: 
‘University of Wisconsin Press. 1950. Pp. xiij, 351. $6. 00.) 


~ 


ANDREW: Groner: 


truthful record: of the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute and in offering pertinent, mili- 


Research i in Latin-American government’ and politics is a relatively recerit - 


activity among political scientists in the United States, where little is known 
and understood. of the problems of most of the republics south of the Rio 


Grande. What has been published on these twenty countries has concentrated: a T 


in the main on the larger states. in the group—Argentina, Brasil, and Mexico. 


These, while of course important and embracing a majority of the people.- 


of Latin America, are not representative of. the political problems of the area 


as a whole. A vast gap thus remains to be filled, although i inquiry into the 


institutions and practices of the smaller. republics has frequently. oe to be 


a thankless endeavor. o 
Professor Stokes’. book is a well-fonamented écluns reflecting a, careful akd 


painstaking piece of research on'the structure and operation of the Honduran - 


~ 
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a samisal system. The PEEN carries the reader through the historical 

- development of the republic, and discusses its judicial, administrative, elec- 

" toral, and legislative institutions without overlooking the wide divergence 

between constitutional provisions ave the manner in which the country is 
actually governed. . ; 

7 Much of what Professor Stokes has to say. baut cee seems certainly - 
true of a number of other Hispanic-American states. He notes, for example, 
that “for the most part the history of elections . . . is the history of . . . revolu- 
tion, fraud, bloodshed, and illegal activity” (p. 234). And this, too, many 
another Latin Americanist has heard before: “... everywhere the hand of 

,_ the executive can be seen. The structure is hierarchical: the working principle, 

{ authoritarian...” (p. 294). How widespread a Latin American picture 

; Honduras tvoifies is a judgment which must await similar basic research in 
g many other small American countries. Such research may well indicate that 
Professor Stokes’ book is a pioneer work in the discovery and evaluation of a 

- major Latin-American pattern. 

The volume also assists in establishing the groundwork for later inquiry into 
a number of basic Honduran political problems, as yet unexplored. The. 
author’ j observation that “in politics the racial factor of itself is of little conse- 
quence” (p. 14) remains of obscure significance in the absence of an analysis 
of the relationship of “race” to the socio-political structure of the republic. 
Again, Professor Stokes has noted that “the average man ... continues to be 

_ schooled to accept decisions from above by authoritarian institutions such as 

. the church and the army” (p. 191), thus pointing the way for later scholars 

to help us to understand why that is the case. Further, the book aids in focussing 
attention on the need for an eventual understanding of the organic inter- - 
relationships between a written constitution, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
| the phenomena of caudtlismo and dictatorship. The author plates that the 

4 Honduran Constitution of 1936, with which authoritarianism ‘has flourished 
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P -in the country, “has incorporated the most practical aspects of all the Hon- 
Y \~ duran constitutions, and it is believed by the majority of Honduran jurists to 
( offer the best chances for permanency, of any document that the republic has 
had” (p. 100). This observation raises for future research the question of what 
functions a Latin-American constitution performs, if it is to be evaluated in 
terms of its longevity rather than its relationship to the Hispanic-American 
world’s struggle for democracy and constitutional government. 
On balance, the book is a valuable addition to the slowly expanding body of 
literature in English onthe political systems of the other American republics. 
A sound evaluation of the political problèmas of Latin America as ‘a whole has 
long been hampered by the paucity of published. basic data, on the individual 
countries. This volume renders much current material on Honduras available 
; for the first time to students in the United States. | 


wi ` Northwestern University. 
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The Purse and the Sword; Control of the or b) Congress through Military" 
__ Appropriations, 1983-1960. By Euas Hozan. (ithace: Cornell isa 
` Press. 1950. Pp. xiv, 417. $4.50.) - ? ; 


The late Professor Huzar was TET in 8 1 broad sense with congressional 


control over the Army as an example of civilian supremacy. In this book he . 


` deals: with the narrower segment of the control exercised by congressional 


subéommittees for appropriations to the Army from 1933 through 1949. _ 
His method was to read hearings and other documents and to talk with people 

in the subcommittees, the Army, and the Budget Bureau. His points of analysis ` 

and-conclusion are. typically supported by quotations from documents, and- 


_ , there is. surprisingly little of precise summary: analysis. ‘Since hearings, like 


‘holy writ, can be quoted for almost any conceivable argument, an analysis 


baséd mainly upon hearings can become a matter of “on the one-hand” but _ 


“on the other hand” until the reader“has trouble discovering the real enlighten- 
ment which is in-this book. A further difficulty in the method used here is that 


- . unless the analyst is acute at reading behind the lines, he will miss the subtle . T 


play of politice and patronage that enters appropriations, in contrast to the 
sensitivity to such matters -that Pendleton Herring showed ` in The I mpact of 
War, including the grave concern of Senator. Barkley of Kentucky in. 1930 
over a proposal that the number of-horses to-which an officer should be entitled 


‘should be reduced to one. (He thought it would damage morale in ‘the cavalry `` 


and would mean that the government ‘would not have a supply of good horses 


| when it-needed them.) The hearings at times reveal these matters, as when 


committee members went into the location of army posts; but they fail to 


” reveal point-blank many other political corisiderations, both in the Army and T 


in the Congress. 

Some general conclusions are to be found i in this study. There ; is little con-` 
. cern or enlightenment about Army appropriations outside the subcommittees. 
. Inside the subcommittees, there is no systematic questioning of army proposals: 
‘but rather a rambling attention to miscellaneous details. The distribution of 
arniy-funds by large purposes is not examined by the subcommittees, a lapse 


_that. became painfully clear when the Korean war revealed to newspaper prob- - 


-era.that only one-dollar in seven of the appropriations since World War II 


-` had been spent for weapons. Budget proposals in time of war tend to be ae- ”. 
cepted by the subcommittees on faith, with committee members sometiines - 


admitting that they do not want to do anything that would interfere with the’ 


war effort. On the very significant question of how much discussion should be . 


off-the-récord, the subcommittees, have deferred to the Army witnesses so 


/ that under present practice the Army. representatives are in a position-to de- 


cide what shall be kept from thé public. There was no significant change. of > 


procedure for handling the large budgets of the war and postwar years from 
the prewar days of smaller budgets. Congress has been on. the whole generous 
to the Army; for fifteen years from 1934 through 1948 it appropriated more than 


the President requested in ten years and reduced his request in five years. In 
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a seven N ew Deal years sitoaations from emergency, funds were agog to appro- 
- priations. - 


The net picture is one of the congressional A ses Bene mna ` 
morass of detail, unable to provide effective oversight. but at the same time. 
jealous of their aitthority. The Army really makes the significant decisions of. 
major emphases, and unless the Budget Bureau provides effective scrutiny, 
the Army is almost unchecked on the large matters and on most of the details- 

. Professor Hugar-recommends more staff for the subcommittees, changes in 


the organization and procedures of Congress, and more stress on the wisdom 


_ of military programs rather than preoccupation with their efficiency and ex- 


~ 


pense. He develops his recommendations with cogency. 

Senator. Truman in 1943, as reported by Professor Huzar, declared that ie 
armed services “know how to waste money better than any other organization _ 
I haye ever had anything to do with. They do an excellent job on the waste 


'side... :. I could stand here all afternoon and give example after example 


ieee that tremendous sums of money are simply being thrown away with 
a scoop shovel.” Until Congress becomes efficient, it seems to be up to President 
Truman and his Budget Bureau to check waste and also to question the larger ` 
program proposals of the armed services. Congress will continue to do what it . 
does well; that is, to provide a laymen’s questioning that might at any ‘time in 
its unsystematic approach hit upon sensitive faults. _ 
Jamas L. McCamy. 
University of Wisconsin. a 
The Right to. Gjini and I ts Timas: A Compartson of Policies in the e United 
_ States and Selected European Countries. By Kurt Braun.’ (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution. 1950. Pp. xiii, 331. $3.00.) 


This comparative study makes available much material not easily accessible 
elsewhere. Part I surveys the evolution of the right to organize and the extent of 
protection of this right in Europe and the United States, with a section on 
government and. managerial personnel. Part IT deals with compulsion to or- 
ganize, policies of unions, management and governments in relation to such 
pressure, freedom of choice among unions; and “the right to work.” The sum- 

mary chapter is factual, avoiding explicit conclusions as to policy. 

Most American students are more familiar with British developments. than 


with those on the continent. Toleration of unions by legislation began in the 


German area and in France in the 1860’s, and it was established in Sweden by 


-agreement of employers and unions before legislátion. European statutory 


protection of the right to organize has been most specific in Sweden, but both 


in France and under the Weimar Republic infringements of the right to organ- 


` ize could be remedied in court. 


The’second and larger part of the book, dealing with compulsion to organize, 
attempts to explain the different attitudes and policies in the United States 
and- rae A contrast is drawn between a : ‘voluntarism” of European 
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unions, which have not in general sought exclusive bargaining rights or ‘the 
exclusion of non-members or members of other unions, and the American system, 
of opposition to dual unionism, desire for ‘union security,” and legal establish- 
ment of majority rule in the choice of “sole bargaining agent.” For the most 
part the closed shop has not been an issue in Europe, but in several countries 
. courts have protected individual non-union workers in their “right to refrain’? 
from joining a union, and have rejected exclusive agreements.“ ‘as incompatible 
with the right to work and freedom to organize.” ` 

Since this discussion treats union, management and government policies 
separately, there is considerable repetition and some lack of clarity in the treat- 
ment of topics. There is a tendency, also, to present arguments and generaliza- 
tions without sufficient identification by country, so that one asks who? how 
many? where? This reviewer has the impression that some of the discussion of 
European policies and experience is unduly colored by the controversial 
American overtones of such a concept as “the right to work.” While no specific 
conclusions are drawn, the implication is strong that continental systems are 
preferable in maintaining individual free choice of unions, even when it means 
bargaining with multiple unions representing workers of the same work group. 
It follows that the American policy of majority rule in collective bargaining is 
questionable, and that trends in American policy towards prohibition or limi- 


C 


A 


tation of union-security agreements are sound. This reviewer is not convinced ` 


that adequate understanding of American experience would fully support this 
implication. An index and a list of cases cited. are included, but the lack of a 
bibliography is regrettable. 
EmMInty CLARK Brown. 
Vassar College. 


A Half Century of Municipal Reform; The History of the National Municipal 
. League. By Frank Mann Stewart. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1950. Pp. xi, 289. $5. 00.) 


Future students of the history of the period 1894-1944 will have-a treasury 
of rich material in this invaluable work of Dr. Frank Mann Stewart. In his 
painstaking and thorough recounting of the history of the National Municipal 
League, Dr. Stewart has presented a panorama of persons and events which 
masterfully shows the significant and encouraging changes from the-status of 
government, prompting the oft-cited words of James Bryce in 1888, to the 


vastly. improved conditions existing today in many American states and prob- 


ably in most local governments. 


The prodigious labor involved in compiling this history with its vast amount 


of factual material and copious notes and references has not kept it from being 
-preeminently readable and enjoyable, and the author’s skilful organization 
of the. material which is thoroughly indexed and abundantly supplemented is 
to be commended. The chapter arrangement is developed to give the general 
reader as well as the specialist sufficient background before he traces the actual 
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` history of the League, which į ig treated i in a functional as well as a chronological 
“manner, 

The impressive roster of personalities i in ite League’s history, which covers 

in fact the transition period in American government from the era of the 

amateur reformer to that of the professionally trained student of em l 
is effectively woven into the narrative. i 

The number of public-spirited and devoted participants in the League’s 
work to the present time is a large one, and in this reviewer’s opinion, none has 
been neglected by Dr. Stewart. Such names as that of Richard 8. Childs, cred- 
ited with being the originator of the council-manager plan, A. R. Hatton, 

. John A. Fairlie, Charles A. Beard, Charles E. Merriam and W. B. Munro are 
J outstanding. The five able and effective secretaries from Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff to the present incumbent, Alfred Willoughby, are credited with their 
several parts in developing and advancing the League’s program, and the 
important roles of Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Reed as directors of surveys in . 
the history of municipal reform are properly high-lighted, as well as are prob- 
ably less known but perhaps no less useful workers over the years such as 
George H. Hallett, Jr., Walter J. Millard, and Elsie 8. Parker. 

Dr. Stewart’s wealth of information must of necessity have been gleaned 
largely from the available records of the League and its work, as is indicated 
by his chapter on “Problems of the League,” which implies there had been no ` 
crisis in the affairs of the League. His history makes no mention of a vigorous 
and critical group within the League around 1918-19, whose pressure resulted 
in the removal of the League’s headquarters from Philadelphia to New York 
and the selection of Dr. Harold W. Dodds as Secretary in 1920 to succeed Clin- 
ton Rogers Woodruff. 

The career of Woodruff, the League’s secretary for its first 26 years and | 
editor of the National Municipal Review from its first issue in January, 1912, 
É until Dodds took over, was a remarkable one. Only 26 years old in 1894 when 

the League was organized, Woodruff was its dynamic executive for over half 
“~of the period covered in Dr. Stewart’s history. Throughout other parts of the 
nation he became widely known as the great crusader for reform. In his home 
city of Philadelphia, the newspaper men (a rather realistic group) and’ many - 
others regarded him as a “regular,” as well as a frequent office holder in that 
_ city’s political organization, 'and were unwilling or unable to give him credit 
for civic sincerity. This reviewer, who knew him well} recognized this interesting 
dichotomy, but at this point of perspective says “Nil nisi bonum,” and joins 
with the author in his appreciative evaluation. 

Whether American reform in local government would have progressed as 
far as it has had there been no National Municipal League, we may leave to 
conjecture, but with Frank Stewart’s concluding sentence one must agree: _ 
“Tt has been and is the heart of the municipal reform movement in the United 

ra States. i ; j 


S 


i p? FREDERICK P..GRUENBERG. 
Samuel S. Fels Fund, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Human Community; Its Philosophy and Practice for a Time of Crisis. Bö a 
Baxer BROWNELL. (New York: Harper.and Bros. 1950. Pp. vi, 305. $4. 00.) ` : 


_ These days some people want to reform a recalcitrant world from the top— 
via world government. Others would begin at the bottom. This reviewer, be- 
lieving that, the bottom is at least as important as the top, finds himself quite - 
interested in Baker Brownell’s most recent work. 
To Brownell the hope of democracy—and more than that, of the whole 
world—lies in a non-Marxian political and social reorientation toward what he 
calls the “human community”: “Survival'in any form that matters is the sur- 
vival of the small community in its implicit ‘reoat; friendliness, and fullness 
‘of human association.’ 
Opposed. to the “oneness” of i human PE the author sees the 
“culture of specialism.” In several cogently argued chapters he accuses edu- 


4 


X 


cators, philosophers, scientists, and even: the clergy of developing the autor í 


at the expense of the former. 

However, despite the indictment of the trends of modern technology, and 
despite an appealing and powerful presentation of the possibilities of industrial _ 
decentralization and small-town and rural-oriented living, the author still 
leaves the principal problem anything but wholly resolved: namely, how—even if < 


‘ we want to—are we going to disentangle modern civilization from its industrial, 


artistic, religious, and educational assembly lines and achieve the “human 
community?” 

One can agree with Brownell -about ae desirability or ested bility nid 
many things and still be stumped by the manipulative problem. The best 
that Brownell can suggest to make his ideal a reality is the political decentrali- 
` zation of more TVA’s, an extreme industrial decentralization, and a reversing 
of rural tendency. That these are enough is questionable in the face of the likeli- 
hood of tremendous population increases and the. necessity for an Increasing 
industrialization if these populations are to be fed. 

o Underneath all the discussion of the development of a better life at the grass_ 
roots lies the ancient Malthusian dilemma—to which the author seems strangely 


a 


ambivalent. He condemns the urban community for parasitically. utilizing the | 


_ excess population of the rural community; yet he seems uncertain whether the 
excess population which men be eas from the human Ja is a 
good thing. 


This study highlights once more an old problem, ation of which in | | 


America perhaps commenced with the anti-urbanism of Thomas Jefferson. 
` More-recently Sebastian de Grazia, George B. de Hussar, David Lilienthal, 
some of the Southern agrarians, and othérs have also discussed the problems 
and prospects of democracy at the grass roots. In Brownell’s case, the author’s 
experience as director of the well known Montana studies in rural reorientation 
has stood him well and there is a kind of practicality about the book that 

belies the philosophical connections of the author. While no ene blue- 
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print, as indicated above, his study makes as impressive a dent in the difficult 
‘manipulative problem as-any this reviewer has encountered. Moreover, there 
is a literary style to the work, which reminds one of some of the best English 
academic writing—all too seldom emulated in America. 

| | - Pava P. Van Ripe. 
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N orthwestern University. 
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_ AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS _ 
Charles Evans Hughes and the Supreme Court. By Samun. Henney. (New 
York: King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 1951. Pp. xii, 337. $4.50.) 


. This is a book by one who knows both his law school and his political science 
law and whose literary style is better. than we have been led to expect from 


~ 


either camp. Nevertheless, the total effect is “choppy,” because the book is >- 


. essentially a case by case analysis of numerous Hughes opinions. In that 
‘analysis the lawyer in Mr. Hendel prevails, which is all to the good as there 
is plenty of evidence of top-flight legal craftsmanship. One might have hoped, 
however, that the author, as a political scientist, would do more to tie the opin- 
` ions together to show a philosophy, or lack of it, behind them. In the inevitable 
picking and choosing of cases for discussion, the late Chief Justice’s most 
passionate admirer.could not have done much better to show him at his best. 
Duly recognizing that the “Chief” was a leader in the judicial fight for civil 
liberty, Mr. Hendel fails to consider why Hughes never mentioned the ‘‘clear 
and present danger” rule—a fact rich in implication.,We are shown the severe 
strictures on the administrative process, but there is no discussion of one of 
the most critical areas of constitutional law—state taxation.of national com- 
merce. This whole subject is brushed aside with an eighteen-word quotation 
from Attorney. General Jackson to the effect that Hughes was not as generous 
to the states as he might have been. McGoldrich v. Berwind-Whtte is mentioned. 
only in a footnote. On the whole Holmes’ “old fox” comes off somewhat better 
than is fitting for one who sat with a McReynolds and a Brandeis and could not 
make up his mind between them. Where Mr. Hendel generously observes that 
the “Chief” stood “as a kind of heroic and, in a sense, tragic figure, torn be- 
tween the’old and the new, seeking at first to stem the tide but then relent- 
. lessly caught up and moving with it,” I remember (with the author) - Hughes’ 


letter to the Senate, backed by a timely switch of position on the bench. That’ 
the letter and switch (along with that of Mr. Justice Roberts) pretty certainly - 


saved nine, is now generally conceded—and one would have to be more naive 
than is permissible to suppose that Hughes intended otherwise. Professor: E. N. 
Cahn -thinks that “it was just as fortunate that Roosevelt lost the battle as 
that he won the war, and it was Charles Evans Hughes more than anyone 
else who brought about both of these ends.” All that may be true, but what is 
due the arsonist who puts out his own fire? Posterity has special laurels for the 


judge who feels.and accommodates the Zetigeist. It may respect the judge - 
‘who holds to the established law, for stability is an important element of - 


justice. But does it linger long with those who bring upon themselves, and then 
submit to, political pressure?-—WaxnLacs Munpuison, The University of Ten- 
-. nesses. | : l | OoN 
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Ey a Guide to the Microfim Collection of Karly ; State Records. PREPARED BY THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE Univunsrry or NORTH 
CAROLINA. COLLECTED AND COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF WILLIAM 

| SuMNER JENKINS; EDITED BY LyLLrán A. Hawreck.: (Washington D. C.: 
Library of Congress Photoduplication Service. 1950. Pp. xxxviii, 762. $5.00.) 


For various periods from the earliest time of organized government in the 
different American states to varying terminal dates, continuous files of legis- 
lative journals, session laws, statutes and constitutional convention records 
scarcely ever exist, particularly for the first two groups. In the several notable 
collections of state public documents, there are many deficiencies during the 
. earlier periods. Whole editions of legislative journals seem to have disappeared 
J} beyond all hope of recovery. Occasional volumes appear in such distant places 
( as the British Museum and the Public Record Office in London. Others appear 

‘at times only in private hands. For some periods, even manuscript originals 
and the contemporary newspapers seem to have vanished. In carrying out some 
investigations, Mr. Jenkins was so impressed with the situation and the need 
for a remedy that a State Records Microfilm Project was set up in 1941 as the 

- result of cooperation between the Library of Congress and the University of 

North Carolina, With the exception of several years during the war, he has 

been on the Project.so far as time permitted, doing field work in each of the 

forty-eight states. With portable equipment, he has been able to microfilm 
all pieces needed to make a remarkably complete record. The resulting Guide 
is an inventory in systematic form of the files assembled on about 1700 reels 
of film. Under each state is included for every series as complete a file as could 
be assembled—printed official editions, as well as manuscript originals or 
newspaper or other contemporary records when printed originals do not seem 
to exist. In addition, Jenkins has included two sections (executive records and 
court records) reproducing related manuscript materials. Locations are given 
for the material microfilmed. Copies of these reels, which can be acquired in 
\ part or in whole, make it possible to overcome most of the hitherto existing 
difficulties in carrying on investigations in the public official records during 


the earlier periods of American state, colonial and territorial government. In - ‘ 


some instances, the Guide calls attention to the absence still of all trace of the 
contemporary record in any form. Focussing attention on these remaining 
deficiencies may stimulate action towards further search in the various states. 
For instance in Virginia, the State Library has located the manuscripts of 
seven Senate journals, 1792-1802, not found in print, which it is planning to- 
pana Jaa B. Cumps, Library of Congress. l 


dain State and Local Government. By Cuypr F. Sniper. (New ‘York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1950: Pp. xiv, 639. $5.00.) 


~ Though Professor Snider’s American State and Local Government is another 
textbook among many in the field of state and local government and typical 
in many ways, it is refreshing to see that the author has accorded so much 
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attention to local government, ioe neglected by OR “writers in the field. « 
Particularly important also is the treatment given to. intergovernmental 
relations—so essential if one is to understand in true perspective our form.of 


government and its changing nature. Professor Snider devotes some sixty | 


pages to this problem. Chapter IT deals with the states in the federal union; 
Chapter III with state-local and national-local relations; Chapter IV. with 
interstate and interlocal relations. The student is given a clear insight into the 


workings of our federal form of government and the rôle played ‘therein by the | 


central, state, and local governments. It seems, however, that the author does 
not ` discuss sufficiently “trends” and “present outlook.” An introductory 
chapter on the history and development of American state government might 
prove valuable. As the author admits, too much attention is given to factual 
data, a practice which makes the book typical of many textbooks in this field. 
He felt this to be necessary as no book of readings is available. His dilemma is 


understandable, but if the facts presented are to be worthwhile, more space _ 


should be devoted to trends and development, as well as to interpretation of 
the facts given. However, it is true that in most instances the author has pre- 
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sented his facts in a very readable and ene fashion. —EMMETr ASSEFF, 


Louisiana State University. 


~ 


Chirch Lobbying in the Nation’s Capital. By LUKE Bvomvs-Epmnsotz. (New 
~ York: Macmillan Company. 1951. Pp. xi, 195. $2.75.) - 


‘Includes a description of present-day Protestant, Catholic and special Cause pena 


an account of the methods which church lobbies employ to influence federal legislation; 


and an analysis of the interests which they seek to promote. An introductory chapter ' 


discusses illustrative earlier church lobbies. The author 2 & University of Maryland 
sociologist, — 


4 


Revolt of the Rednecks; Mt 'ississippi Politics 1 376-1 925. By ALBERT D. Krew. 
. (Lexington: University of Kentucky Press. 1951. Pp. xii, 328. $4.50.) | 


. A detailed account of the struggle of the poor hill farmera to gain control of the state 


Democratic party, and of their two decades in power. Interesting studies of Vardaman . 


and Bilbo. The-author is a University of Kentucky historian. 


The Pap of Thomas Jefferson: Volume 2, January 1777 to June 1779; Volume 
8, June 1779 to September 1780. Eprrmp BY. Juonian P. Born. (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press. 1950; 1951. Pp. xxiv, 667; xxii, 672. $10.00 
each.) l 

Volume 2 is primarily concerned with Jefferson’s work in remolding the OR struc- 

ture of Virginia, and contains the Report on Revisal of the Laws. Volume 3 cavers over 


half of his two-year service a8 Governor of: Virginia, and relates primarily to T 
Matters. 


Principles and' Problems of American N ionad Governmeni. BY J oun M. 
SWARTHOUT AND Ernest R., BARTLEY. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1951. -Pp xi, 700. $4.25.) 


Oregon Rtate College and University of Florida political selen tiot present another — 
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x textbook in American N inoud Gorenn Its organization is italy orthodox 


= $5.00) 


except for the final section, devoted to the i fonctions of the national government. 


F 


The Thëory. and Practice of American National Government. By CARL BRENT 
Swisnur. (Boston: en ae Company. 1951. Pp. vii, 949, xix. 


~ 


Another newcomer in the American government. textbook field. Relatively aua 
-in, structure, it stresses theoretical issues more than most texts in the field, without, 
however, alighting programs and mechanism., 


`W 


American Government; National, Siate and Local. BY CLAUDIUS O. JoHNSON. 
(New; York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1951. Pp. xx, 1068. $5.00.) - 


A rearrangement and revision of the fifth edition of Government in the United States, 
' this time following the national-state-local sequence of presentation. There are meny l 
more charts and tables than i in former editions. í 


“ 


N 


American National Hemma By Cravos Q. J OHNEON. (New York: Thomas 


SS 


. Y. Crowell Company. 1951. Pp. xix, 810. $4.25.) 


‘Third edition of standard text, essentially. an abridgement of the author’s American . 
Government. -There is one. new. oispter, and several others have been substantially TO- 
vised. 


American City Government and Administration. By Austin F. MacDONALD: 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 1951. Pp. xvi, 699. iia l 
Fifth edition of standard text, fourth edition 1948. 


Great Issues; The Making of Current American Policy. By NELSON M. BLAKE, 
W. Freeman Garin, HARRY SCHWARTZ, SIDNEY C. SUFRIN, Purre H. 
TAYLOR AND WARREN B. WALSE. Eprrep BY Stuart Gerry Brown. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1951. Pp. viii, 578: $3.00.): 


An undergraduate text, viewing numerous great i issues against the background of the 
struggle between communism and democracy. Revision of work originally printed 
privately in 1947. The authors and editor are social scientists at the Maxwell ‘School ` 
of.Citizenship and Public cone Syracuse University. 


A Preliminary Study of Gourion M anagement tn North Carolina. By Roma - 
SAWYER CHEEK, (Durham: Christian Printing Company. 1950. Pp. 127.) 


A. paper-bound monograph written by a-staff member of the Department of Political 
Science at Duké University and nee through the Office of the Governor of North’ 
Carolina. 


~ 


Daelou r T T By MÁRGARET GREENFIELD. ER . Bureau 
of Public Administration, University . of - California. 1951. Pp. 57, $1.25.) 


‘A concise, timely survey of the situation -with regard to reapportionment, dealing 
-with both congressional and state legislative districts, in California and other states. | 
One of a series of studies prepared by the Bureau ofPublic Administration at the ouest 
of California legislators... 


- 
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The Politics of California; A Book of Readings. By Davin FARRELLY ANDE es 


Ivan Hinpwraxnr. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 1951. Pp. viii, 320. $3.25.) € / 


Designed to enrich and enliven the study of American government in California. 
Authors are UCLA political scientists. 


Workmen’s-Compensation tn New Mexico. By Rosgert W. Tuomas. (Albu- 
querque: University of New Mexico, eens of Economics. 1950. 
Pp. v, 179. $2.00.) 


A detailed study made under the adapa of the University’s Department of Eco- 
nomics. Considerable emphasis on administrative problems. 


The Question of Autonomy for the United States Atr Arm, 1907-1945. By R. 
Kart McCrianpon. (Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama: Air University 
Library, Documentary Research. Division. 1950. 2 parts. Pp. v, 317.)- 


a few typewritten copies. 


“ 


The Italian Vote in Philadelphia between 1928 and 1946. By Huao V. Marupy. 
(Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania. 1950. Pp. x, 165.) 
Doctoral dissertation in political science offering both statistical and analytical 
soundings in political behavior. 


ihe Taretios tal Deena to Conpiesi and Oo Bais By Eroan, Daowne 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.: George Wahr Publishing Co. 1950. Pp. 192.) 


‘Ten articles by a University of Michigan political scientist. The first, baaring the 


title of the volume, is a new contribution on the history and legal status of an office as . 


old as the Federal Government. The other nine are reprints. 


The Schools of Corporate Reform, By Harod GILL Reuscaumin. (Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press. 1950. Pp. xii, 117. $2.50.) 
A University of Pittaburgh law professor analyzes and evaluates’ the various schools 


of thought on the modification of the corporation in the United States. Foreword by 
Senator O’ Mahoney. 


Executive Action. By Eomund P. Luarnep, Davin N. Unricn anp Donat R. 
Booz. (Boston: Harvard Business School. 1951. Pp. xiii, 218. $3.25.) 


Discussion of some of the practical aspects of business administration by three staff 
members of the Harvard Graduate Schoo] of Business Administration. 


Economics of N ational Security. EDITED BY GEORGE A, LINCOLN, WILLIAM 8. 
STONE, AND Tuomas H. Hanyar. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine, 1950, 
Pp. xvi, 601. $5.00.) 

A textbook, attempting to survey E E D the various economis factors— 
manpower, raw materials, industry, transportation, procurement, stabilization, ete.— 


relevant to our present policy. The book is the corporate effort of the members of the 
Department of Social Sciences, USMA. 


— 


' Mimeographed edition, revised, of a useful historical study hitherto available only in — 
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„Friend of the People; The Life of Dr. Peter Fayssoux of Charleston, South Carolina. 
By Cyatamres G. DAVIDSON. (Columbia: -The Medical Association of South 
Carolina. 1950. Pp. vii, 151. $2.75.) 


Surgeon-General and Chief Physician for the Southern hospital during the Revolu- 
tion, Fayssoux became an Anti-Federalist leader in the South. Carolina legislature and 
in the state Constitutional Convention. 


La Crise de L'État aùx États-Unis. By Rogue Bare: (Paris: Librairie Générale 
de Droit & de Jurisprudence. 1951. Pp. 248.) 


Discusses the “new” federaliam, the reform of Congress, executive reorganization, 
the decline of judicial review, and the protection of individual liberties. The author is 
professor at the University of Lille School of Law: 


“~ 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON , 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 
J. ALTON BURDINE AND EMMETTE 8. REDFORD 
University of Texas 

ARTICLES | 
National Government 


Corwin, Edward 8.-The President’s Power. New Republic. January 29, 1951. ` 
. Graham, George A. The Presidency and the Executive Office of the President. Journal 

of Politics. November, 1950. ' 

‘Nealon, Rita W. The Opinion Fanton of the Federal Attorney Generel New York 
Universtty Law Review. October, 1950. 

Schubert, Glendon A., Jr. Judicial Review of the Subdelegation of Presidential Power. 
Journal of Politics. November, 1950. 

Tweed, Harrison. Provisions of the Constitution Concerning the mune Court of the 
U. 8. Boston pripara Law Review. January, 1951. 


~ ‘State Government 


Clark, Charles E. and Clark, Elias. Court Integration in Connecticut: A Case Study of - 
Steps in Judicial Reform. Yale Taw Journal. December, 1950. 

Council of State Governments. State Reorganization i in 1950. 1950. 

Figg, Robert McC. State ` Reorganization in South Carolina. South Carolina Ta 
Quarterly. December, 1950. 

Gibbs, Clayton R. State Regulation of Lobbying. Council of State Gerent 1951. 

Glosser, Lauren A. The Ohio Program Commission; A New Approach to Euesslatve 
Studies. State Government, February, 1951. 

Governors’jMessages—1951: State Government. March, 1951. 

Hargrove, John H. Trends in State Taxes, Oklahoma and Other States. Oklahoma 
Industrial Development Council and Bureau of Business Research. 1950. 

Kammerer, Gladys M. The Development of a Legislative Research Arm. Journal of 
Polttics. November, 1950. 

Paschal, J. Francia. Minimum Standards of Judicial Administration j in North Carolina. 
North Carolina Law Review. December, 1950. 

McCoy, Philbrick. Judicial Selection and Judicial Conduct: A Preliminary Report of 
the Survey of the Legal Profession. Southern California Law Review. December, 1950. 

Roberts, Harold 8. Making Hawaii's Constitution. State Government. December, 1950. 
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Toepel, M. G. The Legislative. Reference Library: Serving Wisconsin. Wssconzin Law 
Review. “apua; 1951. 


Local Government . TE : i 


- | Alexander, Robert E. and Bryant, Drayton 8. Rebuilding a City; A Study of Re- ai 
dia irani Problems in Los Angeles. Haynes Foundation. 1951. ; 
. Axelrod, Allan. Home Rule. Nebraska Law Review. January, 1961. - 

‘Bartholomew, Harland. REO and Planning of American Cities. Casneeis ‘ae 
Institute of Technology. 1960. 

Bogue, Donald J. Metropolitan Dege minuton A Study of Diferential Jrowth. 
Scripps Foundation Studies in Population Distribution. 1950. y 

Bollens, John C. Administrative Integration in California Counties. Public Admin- ` 


_ tetration Review. Winter, 1951, E 


Crouch, Winston W. Direct Legislation Laboratory. National Mamua Review. 
February, 1951. 
- Citizens’ Governmental Researoh Bureau. Citizens at Work. Milwaukee. 1950. - . 

Forbes, Russel], and members of the staff of Publio Administration Service. i ate 
for Small Cities. 1951. 

Reed, Thomas H. Hope for “Suburbanitis.” National Municipal Review. Decent 


1950., 


Intergovernmental Rel ations 


Bailey; William V. Do State and Federal Grants-in-aid Mean the End.vof Strong 
Local Government? Virginia Municipal Review. January, 1951. - k 

Carlisle, Douglas H. The Ñilence of Congress, South Carolina Law Quarterly. December, 
1950. 

Limitations on State Judicial Interference with Federal Pere. Columbia Law 
Review. January, 1951; l 
- Weakley, Leonard A. The West Virginia Compact Decision. State Gemen: Decem- : 
ber, 1950. . 

Constitutional Law 


_ Clear and Present Danger Re-examined. Columbia Law Review. January, 1951. 


ra 


Congressional Investigations. Illinois Law Review. November-December, 19£0. 

Crawford, Earl-T. The Legislative Status of an Unconstitutional Statute. Michigan 
Law Review. March, 1951. n. 

Farrerly, David G. Justice Harlan’s Dissent in the Pollock Case. Southern California 
Law Renew. February, 1951. - $- 

` Giles, Robert E. Federal Jurisdiction—Political Question—Justiciability of Political 2 = 
Rights. North Carolina Law Review. December, 1950. oN A 

Gregory, Charles O. Constitutional Limitations on the Regulation of Union and Em- > - 
ployer Conduct. Michigan Law Review. December, 1950. 

Heyler, Grover R. Privilege Against Self-Incrimination in Federal Grand Jury Pro-, 
ceedings. California Law Review. December,. 1950. 

Kupferman, Theodore R. and O’Brien, Philip J., Jr: Motion Picture Gens 
The Memphis Blues. Cornell Law Quarterly. Winter, 1951. 

Stone, David O. Equality of Voting Power as-a Constitutional Right: the Georgia 
County Unit Case. Syracuse Law Review. Fall, 1950. 

‘Ramsey, Mary Louise. Federal Control over Reserves of State Banks Columbia Law 
Review. December, 1950. l 
_ Whalen, Frank J., Jr. Punishment for Crime: The Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion. Minnesota Law Review. January, 1951. i , : 
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Public Administration and Administrative Law 


Cahill, George. Administrative Agencies, Also Some Minnesota and Wisconsin Com- Sa 
oe ‘Marquette Law Review. Fall, 1950. ; 
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- Balfstad, Pewee: R. apate aa Administration: Public Administration Review, 
~Y” Winter, 1951. 
o -+ Sayre, Wallace 8. Trends of a Decade in Adwicisteatave Values. Publié Administration 
— Review. Winter, 1961. 

Dreese, Mitchell and Stromsen, Karl E; Factors Related to Rapidity of Rise of Ties 
in the Federal Service. Public Personnel Review. January, 1951. 

McKinley, Charles. Federal Administrative abuology 4 and the EE T of Powers. 
Public Administration Renew. Winter, 1851. En 


~ Political Parties, Elections, and Public Opinion 


Brand, George E. Selection of Judges—The Fiction of Majority Election. J ournal of 
the American Judicature Society. February, 1951. i 
Goldman, Ralph M. Congress on the Air. Public Opinion Quarterly. Winter, 1950-51. 
Hardin, Charles M. The Politics of Agriculture in the United States. Journal of Farm 
Economics. November, 1950. 
: Judah, Charles B. and Payne, Oliver E. New Mexico’: s Proposed. Pre-Primary Desig- 
nating Convention. Department of Government, University of New Mexico. 1950. 
New York State Chamber of Commerce. Voter Participation in’ New sa and the 
Nation. October, 1960. 
Reed, Thomas H. and Reed, Doris D. Evaluation of Citizenship Training and In- 
centive in American Colleges and Universities. Citizenship Clearing House. 1950. 
Wilner, Daniel and Fearing, Franklin. The Structure of Opinion: A “Loyalty Oath” 
Poll. Public Opinion Quarterly. POPISE P00-ol. 
; Bonoti and Social motions - , 
National Bunin z ` 


Parka, W. Robert. The Challenge of Research in Agricultural Political Science. Land 
Economics. November, 1950. 
Patent Pooling and the Sherman Act, Columbia Tiu Review. Dessnbar 1950. l 
Resale Price Maintenance and the Anti-Trust Laws. Untverstty of eee Law Bertet 
Winter, 1951. 
Trade Association Statistics and the Anti-Trust Laws. University of Chicago La Re- 
, tew. Winter, 1951. y 


Labor 
A Farrar, Larston D. Labor-Unions took at Public Ownership. Public Utilities Fort- 
nighily. February 15, 1951. 
Forkosch, Morris D. Equity ys. Taft-Hartley Injunctions. Temple Law Quarterly: 
January, 1951. - 
Railroad Labor Disputes and the N =e Railroad Adjustment Board. University of - 
Chicago Law Review. Winter, 1951. 4“ 
‘Updegraff, Clarence M. Compulsory f Bettloment of Public- Velky ‘Disputes, Iowa Law 
Review. Fall, 1950. 


w 


ivinen Regulation ae i go ; 
Auerbach, Carl A. Regmiaton, of Motor Carriers in Wisconsin. Wisconsin Law Review. 
January, 1951. 
- Federal Price Control of Natal Gas Sold to Interstate Pipelines Yale Law Journal. 
December, 1950. / 
.  Pedoe, Arthur. Federal versus State Supervision of imines =k Canadian View. 
Law and Contemporary Problems. Autumn, ‘1950. . 
E `- > The Impact of the FCC’s Chain Broadcasting Rules. Yale Law Journal. J hiway. 1951. 
ao Willis, John W..A Short History of Rent Control. Cornell Law ‘Quarterly. Fall, 1950. 


~ 
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f 


Updegraff, Clarence M. A Half-Century of “No Progress”: Iowa’s Obsolete Publio ~ 


Utility Statutes. Towa Law Review. Fall, 1950. 

Education and Social Security | l 

_ Boney, C. DeWitt. Is Our National Policy on Education Inadequate? School Erecutive. 
. February, 1951. 


Cohen, Wilbur J. Aspects of Legislative History of the Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950. Industrial and Labor Relations Review. January, 1951. 


Medical Care for Americans. Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social — 


Science. January, 1951. 

Perlman, Jacob. Changing Trends Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 1935-1950. 
Industrial and Labor Relations: Review, January, 1951. 

Thurston, John L. First National Conference on Aging. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Review. January, 1951. 


Civil Liberties 


Epstein, Leon D. Justice Douglas and Civil Liberties, Wisconsin Law Review. J PRED 
1951. 

Frey, Donald ‘8. Maintaining Economic Freedom Under the Defense. Act of 1950. 
University of Chicago Law Review. Winter, 1951. 

- Harper, Fowler, and Haber, David; Lawyer Troubles in Political Trials. Yale. Law 
Journal: January, 1951. 

Heald, Robert L., and Tyler, Lyon L. The Legal Principle Behind the Amerasia Case. 
Georgetown Law Review. January, 1951. 

Johnson, Claudius. Civil Liberties: The Citizens’ Business. Western Political Quarterly. 
December, 1950. 
i Latham, Earl. The Theory of the Judicial Concept of Freedom of Speech Journal of 
Politics. November, 1950. 

Marcus, Philip. Civil Rights and the Anti-Trust Laws. Diversity of Chicago Law 


| Review. Winter, 1951. 


Pennock, J. Roland. The Free Speech Doctrine: Sime Doubts Resolved. Western 
Political Quarterly. December, 1950. 

Putzel, Henry. Federal Civil Rights Enforcement: A Current Appraisal. Untverstty of 
Pennsylvania Law Review. January, 1951. 

Shipley, Car! Layton. Radio, Political Speeches, and ‘the Law of Libel. Federal Bar 
Journal. January, 1951. 
' The New York and California Experiments with Academic Control. raeerasy of 
Chicago Law Review. Winter, 1951. 


Military Affaire and National Security | 


Armstrong, Paul G. Selective Service, Its History and Its Functions. State Government. 
December, 1950. 

Gordon, Charles.: The Immigration Process and National Beourity. Temple Law 
` Quarterly. January, 1951. 

Rossiter, Clinton.’ What of Congress in Atomic War? Western. Political Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1950. 
_ Schuschnigg, Kurt. Judicial Administration and National Defense—A Lesson from 
Central Europe. Journal of the American Judicature Society. October, 1950. 

Sutherland, Arthur E., Jr. Freedom and Internal Security. Harvard Law Review. Janu- 
“ary, 1951. 


Wright, C. E. Civil Defenee Begins at Home, Public Utilities Fortnightly. February 15,” 


1951. 


Wurfel, Seymour W. Military Habeas i te I and IL Michigan Law Review. Feb- 


ruary and March, 1951. 
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; gi GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
. Congress j l 
Joint Committee on Defense Production. Defense Production Act, Hoarding and 
Strategic Materials. Hearing. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. December 20, 1950. 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report. General Credit Control, Debt Management, 
and Economic Mobilization. 82nd Cong., Ist seas. 1951. 
House. Committee on Banking and Currency. Temporary Extension of Rent Con- 
trol. Hearings. 8ist Cong., 2nd seas. December 4, 1950. 
Committee on Education and Labor. Federal Assistance for Educating 
Children in Localities Affected by Federal Activities. Report of Special Investigating Sub- 
committees. 1950. 











The Effect of Imports on Employment. Hearings, Special Subcom- 
mittee, Sist Cong., 2nd sess. 1951. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs. Background Information on the Use of United 
( States Armed Forces in Foreign Countries. 1951. 





Committee on the Judiciary. Amend the Constitution with opi to Election 
of President and Vice President. Hearings before Subcommittee. 81st Cong., 1st sess. 1950. 
Committee on Un-American Activities. Annual Report. 1951. 

——_-_— ———— Guide to Subversive Organisations and Publications. 1961. 

—_—_—— Hearings Regarding Communist Espionage. 8ist Cong., ist and: 2nd 











seas. 1951. 
- Select Committee on Lobbying Activities. General Interim Report. 1950. 
Select Committee on Small Business. Functional Operation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Hearings. 81st Cong., 2nd sess. June 26, 27, and 28, 1960. 

Senate. Committee on Armed Services. Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. Hearings 
before a Subcommittee. 8ist Cong., 2nd sesa. 1950. 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. Hearings before a Subcommittee. 
Sist Cong., 2nd sess. 1961. 
Universal Military Training and Service Act of 1951. Hearings before 
the Preparedness Subcommittee. 82nd Cong., 1st seas. 1951. 
Committee on Banking and Currency. Defense Housing Act. airings: 82nd 
Cong., ist sess. 1951. 
- Committee on the District of Columbia. Investigation of Wire-Tapping. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee to Investigate Wire Tapping in the District of Columbia. 
Sist Cong., 2nd sess, 1951. i 
. Committee on Expendituree in the resative Departmenta. Emergency 
Powers of the President. Hearings. December 20, 1950 and January 23, 1951. 
Intergovernmental Relationships between the United States and the 
States and Municipalities; A Review of the Federal Grants-in-aid Programa for the Fiscal 
Year 1950. 82nd Cong., lat sess. 1951. 
Committee on Labor and Publio Welfare. Physically Handicapped Children’s 
Education Act of 1950. Hearings before a Subcommittee. 8let Cong., 2nd seas. May 16, 
17 and.18, 1950. 












































State Court Injunctions. Report of the Subcommittee on Labor- 
‘Management Relations, 8lst Cong. 1951. 

United Medical and Hospital Administration Act. Hearings before 
the Bubcommittes on’ Health. 81st Cong., 2nd sess; July 10, 11 and 12,1950. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. Bills to Implement Recommenda- 
tions of the Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government. 
Hearings. 1951. 


Federal Agencies 


f Bureau of Agricultural Economica. A Chronology of the War Food Administration, 
including predecessor and successor agencies, August 1939 to December 1946. 1950. 
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Bureau of the Budget. Techniques for the Development of a Work Measurement 
` System. March, 1950. ~ : 
-Department of Labor. A Short History of the Department of Labor. 1950. 





Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fact Book on-Manpower. 1951. 


Housing and Home Finance Agency. A Summary of the evonen of Housing Ao ' 


tivities in the Federal Government. 1951. . . 
Selected References on Housing of Minorities, 1950. 
National Archives. Federal Records of World War II. V. I-—Civilian Agencies. 1950. 
Office of Education. State Boards of Education and Chief State School Officers; The 
Status and Legal Powers. 1950. 





President’s Water Resources Polloy Gomision; A Water Policy for the American 


nee Summary of Recommendations. ‘1950. 


FOREIGN AN D COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


Das Parldmentarische Regierungs-system in Deutschland, Grossbritannien und 
Frankreich. By Frrmppica Guum. (Munich: C. H. Beck. 1950. Pp. xi, 414.) 
This is an interesting and in some ways challenging study of the comparative 

workings of the parliamentary system in Germany, Great Britain and France. 

Quite logically, and contrary to the title, Professor Glum begins his analysis 

with Great Britain, basing it upon the older work of writers such as Redlich, 


Hatschek, Maitland, and Trevelyan, as well as Bagehot, to whom Glum assigns - 


central importance. His judgment that Ivor Jennings has not got significantly 
beyond Bagehot will surprise British and American students. The French 
parliamentary system. is discussed in terms largely derived from Esmein; 
little use has been made of the recent writings on the new constitution, such as 
those of Burdéau, Duverger, or La Ferrière, or of modern critics, such as Debré. 
Still, the author succeeds with these limited resources at his disposal to formu- 
late an essentially sound appraisal of the French system. The greatest interest 
. attaches, of course, to Glum’s discussion of the German parliamentary system, 


its past difficulties and its future prospects. To this task the author wisely de- - 


votes well over half of his book. He analyzes the theory of the parliamentary 
-system in Germany, the introduction of the system. in Germany, the original 
concept of it under the Weimar constitution, the different way in which it 
actually worked and the: proposals for surmounting its crisis. At this point, 


Professor Glum enters upon a discussion of the system of proportional repre- 


sentation which he, in keeping with Professor Hermens’ thorough studies, 


` looks upon as centrally involved in the failure of German parliamentary: govern- _ 


ment. He writes: “There can be no question at all that if we had not had the 
proportional eléctoral system, we would not have experienced the largest part 
of the difficulties from which the Weimar Republic suffered .... We would 


have been spared National Socialism.”, In two further chapter, Professor | 


Glum analyzes the system provided by the Bonn Basic Law and its probable 
` future. Unlike other writers, including this reviewer, thé author takes a critical 
view of those provisions which. require agreement among the opposition for 
the overthrow of the government and, as a corollary, concentration of responsi- 
bility in the chancellor. He sees these provisions as illustrating a “one-sided 
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2 legal method for feet political nian (p. 398). which he thinks. is al 
a unfortunate German heritage. He regrets especially that this method prevénted 
elimination of the proportional system of elections, even though Germany did 

not return to the extreme form of the Weimar Republic. In light of this analysis, 
Professor Glum confesses himself to be considerably worried about the possible 
future development of radical extremist parties. In a concluding chapter, the . 
author undertakes to evaluate the significance of the parliamentary system 

for our time. In spite of acknowledging the appeal of the Swiss system, he is 
prepared to recognize the parliamentary system as probably workable under 

the conditions found in the countries under review, 'but not unless certain basic 
educational efforts- lead to a broader recognition of political rights for all, and 

j a general acceptance of the Christian way of life. The author, in this connec- 
. tion, regrets that the Western-occupation powers, especially the United States, 

` did not retain their original goal of building democracy from the grass roots 
(p. 361), but instèad adopted a system of dual authority which made German 
politicians and administrators appear in the light of stooges of the occupation 

- authorities. One may be ready to agree with the underlying conception involved 
in such a criticism, and yet be permitted to ask: did the split-between Hast 
and West permit the Western Allies to pursue such a long range policy? In ` 
the light of recent events, doubts on this score have been intensified, and one 
can only hope that the very exigencies under which the Germans are laboring 
will force them to develop a deeper appreciation of the advantages of a free 
constitutional system than a majority of them have had in the past.—-Caru J. ` 
¥rrmpricu, H arvard University. 


The Reorganization of Provincial-M aapa Relations in Nova Scotia. 2 volumes 
with supplement, Provincial-Municipal. Relations in Other Provinces, and 
bibliography. PREPARED BY THE Nova ÑcoTIA MUNICIPAL BURBAU, DONALD © 

’ .C. Rowar, Drrector or Resmarca. (Halifax: Institute of: Public Affairs, 
E a Dalhousie University. 1949. Pp. vii, 336, 105.) 


“ This report i is based upon a study undertaken at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia by the Nova Scotia Municipal Bureau under the direction 
of the late Dr. Lothar Richter. However, the final report is primarily the re- | 
sponsibility of Donald C. Rowat. The report covers in some detail the units 
and areas of local government in Nova Scotia, local finance and provincial aid, 
local organization and administration, and provincial-local. relations.- It is 
impossible to summarize and evaluate in a short space the many recommenda- 

- tions the report makes, but a few. of the report’s characteristics may be of gen- 
eral interest. The most striking feature of the study to a citizen of the United 
States is the fact that the government of Nova Scotia is interested in-local 
government reorganization. Certainly no states are greatly interested in the 
subject. Nor is Nova Scotia an isolated example; for instance, the Goldenberg 

p Report of British Columbia of a few years ago also presented a general program 
= of local government reform. The report contains excellent information on local’ 
government organization and finance and provincial-local relations in the 
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seven largest Canadian provinces. Forming Volume III. of the tidy: this 


information should be useful generally to anyone interested in Canadian local 
government. There is tiothing new or novel in the methods of research under- 


d 
is 


ry 


lying the.report or in its conclusions or recommendations. The principal recom- 


mendation is for a system of regional units of local government designed to 


enlarge inadequate local units and areas. As a whole the report appears to © 


carry out its purpose, that is, to present a well-thought-out program of action 
for local reorganization to the provincial government.—Epwarp W. WEIDNER, 
Michigan State College. 5 


Soviet Trade Unions: Their Placein Sovtet Labour Policy. By Isaac DEUTSCHER. — 
(New York: Royal aoe of International Affairs. 1950. Pp. ix, 156. 


$1.75.) 

The quality of this volume is what one would expect from the author of 
Stalin: A Political Biography. Mr. Deutscher has managed to compress into 
a brief space all the essential factual material relating to Soviet trade unionism, 


and to delineate clearly the nature of this important institution. After empha- 


sizing the insignificance of trade unions in pre-revolutionary Russia, which 
prevented their playing a decisive role in the revolution, he traces the early 
attempts of Lenin, Trotsky and other Soviet leaders to reconcile the ‘“‘produc- 
tion” and “consumption” points of view, that is, to determine whether the 
` chief purpose of trade unions in a socialist state should be to increase output or to 
protect the narrower economic interests of workers. Particularly interesting 


is the ‘analysis of the discussion of this question at the Tenth Communist — 


Party Congress in 1921. All-doubts were resolved at the inception of the first 
five year plan, when Stalin, ironically enough, adopted the point of view that 
had earlier been espoused by Trotsky, and brought the trade unions completely 
under control of the State. Thereafter they functioned basically as govern- 
ment agencies, though they retained some of the functions associated with 
democratic trade unionism. Mr. Deutscher concludes with a well-taken 


warning that the course of events in Russia is not necessarily proof that “ina ~+ 


planned economy there is little or no scope for normal trade union activity, 
especially for the defense of the workers’ interests against the employer- 
state”; the special conditions of Soviet industrialization and the cultural back- 
ocd of Russia render extrapolation of the Soviet experience dangerous. 
This is a thoroughly admirable book, and it is required reading for anyone 
who desires an understanding of contemporary Russia. ees GALENBON; 
Harvard University. 


Constitutional Law; An Outline of the Law and Practice of the Constitution, 
Including Central and Local Government and.the Constitutional Relations of the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. By E. C. 8. WADE AND G. GODFREY 
Pars. (New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 1950. Pp.. xxix, 
535. $7.00.) 

. Fourth edition of standard. commentary on the British constitution. The revision 
is entirely by the senior author, who is Downing professor in the Cambridge Law School. 


— 
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cy A Hundred Pas of English R EI By K. B. SMELL. (New York: 


T 
K, 


. Macmillan Company. 1950. Pp. 362. $3.75.) . 


Second edition of work firat t published in 1937. The. author is a Univesity of London 
political scientist. , ; 


The General Election in Glasgow ‘ian 1960; ee by M etna of the Staff 
of the University of Glasgow. Eprrap sy 8. B. Cures. (Glasgow: Jackson, 
Son & Company. 1950. Pp. xi, 189. 15/-.) 

` Probably the most intensive field study of a political campaign ever anderiaken in 
the British Isles. Fifteen parliamentary constituencies are examined with respect to 
economic and electoral composition, candidates, iasues, campaign methods, and: election 
results. . 


Generals and Politicians; Conflict between France’s H igh Command, Parliament 


and Government, 1914-1918. By Jenn Cuemmns Kına. (Berkeley & Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1951. Pp. 204. $3. 50.) 


Detailed, well-documented study of France's wartime conflict between civilian policy 
makers and ‘military shes ee The author is a University of California; Los Angeles, 
historian. i 


N 


Studi Sut Partii Politici. BY GIUSEPPE D. Fart. (Roma: Edizioni Dell’ Ateneo, 
1950. Pp. 180. L. 750.) 


Three studies dealing with party EE in England, in the United States, and ` 
under the Italian Constitution, respectively. Monograph of the Institute of Public Law, 
Faculty of Jurisprudence, University of Rome. 


Neuerwerbungen Maa 1 945-December 1 948. BY dani FUER WELTWIRTSCHAFT 
AN DER UNIVERSITAET Kreu. (Kiel: Institut fuer Weltwirtschaft. August 
1949. Pp. 258.) 


185 consolidated lists (1945-1948) of new acquisitions of the Institute for Research 
in World Economics at Kiel University. This is Germany’s outstanding library in the 
- field of social sciences, and due to the foresight and initiative of its Director, Professor 
Guelich, it was evacuated in 1942 to Ratzeburg, Schleswig-Holstein, and thus remained 
unscathed. The bibliography amounts to a useful listing of German literature published 
in the field of social sciences in the first years following the war, and shows the Institute’s 
success in renewing its world-wide contacts. ¥.7.x. 


Politisches Jahrbuch der CDU/CSU, 1950. Eprrep By Bruno DÖRPINGHAUS 
AND Kurt Wrrr. (Frankfurt a.M.: K. G. Lohse. Pp..336.) 


In view of the role of the Christian Democratic Union (called Christian Social Union 
in Bavaria) in Germany today, this yearbook is a reference work of first importance for 
an understanding of German developmenta between 1945 and 1949, in all fields of public 
life. Among contributions which touch upon Germany’s relations with foreign countries, 
the following may be mentioned: “International Law and Germany’s Position Today,” 
by Hermann von Mangoldt; “The Oder-Neisse Line,” by Hans Lukaschek; “Govern- 
ment and Administration in Germany by the Occupying Powers,” by Rudolf Crug; 
and “The PAURE of the Christian Democrats in the Soviet Zone,” by Jakob Kaiser. 
FTE. 
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The Sovtet Unin: Background; Ideology, Reality. Eprrep BY WALDEMAR 
GURLAN. (Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press. 1951. at 
Pp. vii, 216. $3.50.) `.. -M 


- A symposium, the first publication in the series jiane by the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations at Notre Dame, partially supported ‘by a grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Essays are contributed by the editor and by Michael Karpovich, . 
Naum Jasny, Philip E. Mosely, Stephen Kerteas,  Vladiinir Petrov, N. 8. Timasheff, 
and Francis oe - i 


„A 


Pravo PE AN sobstvennosti na zemliu v. SSSR (The Legal Status of 
Government-owned Land in the U.8.S.R.]. By G. A. AKSENENOK. GROEN: 
Gosud. izdatel’stvo jaridicheskoi literatury. 1950. Pp. 307.) 


A basic treatise on all legal aspects of the nationalization of land, dealing separately x. ¢ 
‘with the various categories of land: the United State Land Fund (edinyi gosud, zemel’~ $ 
nyi fond)—land for agricultural purposes; land with special designations (for instance, 
State enterprises, social organizations, eto., with no agricultural purposes); city- 
occupied lands; forests, lakes and rivers; and soil belonging to the State’s land reserve. . 
A pablieadion of the Law Institute of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.8.R. F. T.P. 


Geography of the USSR; A Regional Survey. BY THEODORE SHABAD. (New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. xxxii, 584. $8.50.) l 


. This valuable work contains a general survey of the physical setting, political frame- 
work and economic pattern of the USSR as a whole, and an-intensive analysis of each 
major natural and economic region, -including a description of the political administra- 
tive subdivisions. There are 55. maps. Among the tables is one giving the area and 
population of administrative-territorial divisions. 


rc 


_ Iz istorii otechesivennogo fronta Bolgarit (Iul 1948-Sentjabr’ 1944) [From the 
History of the Bulgarian Fatherland Front]. By L. B. Varny. (Moscow: 
Akademiia Nauk SSSR. 1950. Pp. 103.) 


Relates the political and economic history of Bulgaria ai since 1942 and the prepara- ys 
tion of the coup d’état of September 9, 1944, under a form of government called mon- hy 
archical-fascist dictatorship. It describes the organization of armed resistance, and f x 
provides a map illustrating the activities of the resistance movement between 1941-and 

1944. Valev gives considerable information about the German attempts at economic 
penetration of the country during the war years and about Germanophile groups in 

Bulgaria. The Bulgarian People’s Democracy is bluntly. called one of the forms of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. F.T.E. : 


Le procès de Trattcho Kostov et de son groupe, (Sofia: Direction de la Presse: 
1950. Pp. 622.) 


Trial of the former vise Preadent -of the Council of Ministers and Secretary of the 
Central Committees of the Bulgarian Communist party. Due to the importance of the 
former positions of. Kostov and-of those of his co-defendants, the report of the trial 

. contains abundant material on the hiatory of the Bulgarian, Macedonian, and Jugoslav 
Communist parties between the world wars, and on Bulgaria’s political and economic 
relations with Jugoslavia and the Soviet’ Union between 1944 and 1949. ¥.1.x. E 


‘Sur la vote de Guéorgut Dimitrov, en avant vers de nouveaux succes et de nouvelles - k 
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k Z ` victoires, BY Tee Tosanvankov (Voto  Cumgramasn), (Sofia: Direotion 
=a ~de la Presse. 1949. Pp. 72.) 3 pr Rs 


as Report of the Secretary of the Executive Committee of the Bulgarian: Communist 
Party at the 5th anniversary of the uprising which led to the change of goverfiment on 
- September 9, 1944—four days after the Soviet declaration of war on Bulgaria.. The 
account extols Soviet-Bulgarian friendship’ and outlines Bulgaria’ 8 economic develop- 
ae between 1944 and 1949. P.T.®. i 
“Georgi Dimitrov, 1889-1 949. By B’LGARSKI Bravodearant Iserirvr, (Sofija: 
Botev. 1949. Pp. 122.) l g eyo 


Due to Dimitrov’s role in the Reichstag Fire trial, the seotion, “Biographical mate- 
tials” (pp. 16-19), deserves general interest. The pamphlet contains biographical data, 
é & bibliography of Dimitrov’s writings, and a bibliography of his obituaries. P.T.B. 


Facts on Greek Local ‘Government; A Preliminary Outline. By Crvi Göra 
MENT DIVISION, Economic COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION, (Athens, Greece: 
Economic Cooperation Administration: 1950. Pp. ï, 102.) 


A mimeographed pamphlet, mostly in outline form, containing a preliminary but 
detailed collection .of facta concerning the structure, powers and’ procedures, and 
revenues and expenditures of Greek local government units. A foreword by H. F. 
Alderfer states that no similar compilation is available even in Greek. An appendix 
contains a list of tentative recommendations to the Minister of Interior of the Greek 

_ Government for the improvement of local government. , ~ 


¢ 


. Korea: An Annotated Bibliography’ of Publications. in Western Languages; 
-~ Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in the Russian Language; 

Korea: An Annotated Bibliography of Publications in Far Eastern Languages. 
By REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, LIBRARY or Coneress. (Washington, D.C.: 
1950. Pp. ix, 155; xi, 84; viii, 167. [Multilith.] $1.10; $0.65; $1. For sale 

l by Card Division, Library of Congress.) 
x F Valuable tool for research and understanding of the history and development of 
~~ ‘Korea. A considerable portion of each volume deals with sources on politics and govern- 


ment. Compiled by area, language ‘and bibliographic specialists on | the staff of the 
Library of. SO or acting £8 consultants. = 


The Population of I nia and Pakistan. BY KINGSLEY: Davie: (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. 1951. Pp; xvi. 263. $7.50.) 


An elaborate analysis and interpretation of Indian REE data, drot data 
on birth and death rates, migration, urbanization, education, caste, religion, and the 
structure of the economy. Prepared under the editorial sponsorship of the Office of 

. Population Renearob, Princeton University. `; i $ 
Report of the Eighth National Conférence of the Socialist Party. Prsi BY 
Napuv LIMAYE, JOINT SECRETARY. (Bombay. 1950. Pp. 253.) l 


i A report on the Madras Conference, July 8-12, 1950. Essentially, it is an important 

y 3 document of Indian party history and internal policy. However, particular attention 
should be drawn to the addresses, discussions and resolutions concerning India’s foreign. 
poio for example, thè resolution directed against colonialism in Cou hena, Asia, 


- 
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' demanding “immediate withdrawal of all foreign armies of occupation and other kinds Sy 
of foreign intervention” from- Indo-China and Malaya (pp. 78-82), and the declaration ~ ` 

of sympathy with “the peoples of African countries like Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria and 
others who are struggling for freedom-from imperial domination” and with the struggle 
of the people in the Portuguese and French settlements in India (Pondichery and Goa), 
appealing to the government of India to “take effective steps in order to end these 
remnants of foreign rule in India and restore to India political and territorial integrity” 
(pp. 82-85). An address by Rammanohar Lohis, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- ` 
mittee, advocates a socialist policy of building a “Third Camp” as a step toward World 
Government, and throws interesting sidelights on the attitudes of. European and Near 
Eastern statesmen and socialist leaders towards the “Third Camp” idea. a T.E, Í 


All Through the Gandhian Era.- By A. B. IYENGAR. (Bombay: Hind Kitabs, | 
Ltd. 1950. Pp. 327.) L 


Reminiscences of the editor of Reuters and the Associated Press of India (now the 
i _ areas Trust), and Principal Information Officer of the Government of India, covering 
` the period.between 1915 and 1950. r. T.B. 


- Tratados re convenios de Colombia, 1988-1948. CoMPILED AND EDITED BY 
NicotAs Garcia Samupio. (Bogota: Imprenta Nacional. 1950. Pp. xvi, 
772.) l 


. Nicolás García Banua has collected for the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Colombia 
the Spanish text of the treaties signed, approved, and ratified by that country during the 
ten year period 1988-1948. The arrangement is in sixteen rather broad classes. Both 
preceding collections Tratados públicos [1811-1919], by Antonio José Uribe, printed as 
vol. 6 of Anales diplomáticos y consulares de Colombia, and Tratados y convenios de 
Colombia, 1919-1988, by Eduardo Guzmán Esponda, sre arranged chronologically. 
García Samudio, characterizing the period 1938-1948 as “sin duda uno de los más , 
`~ trascendentales en la vida de las naciones americanas,” has further included a statement - 
of' the principal publications of Colombian treaties, 1826-1948, and has given .at the 
end of the volume a chronological numbered list of the 857 Colombian treaties included 
in the three collections. According to Resolution no. 190, August 5, 1950, the Ministry f 
of Foreign Affairs is to continue the numbering of the treaties in the future beginning \ 
with No. 858, and to issue them hereafter upon pee in the Diario ae in ` 
_ separate pamphlets as a current treaty series. J.B.O. 


L'influence des systèmes électoraux sur la vie politique. By MAURICE Dornan 
(Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. Published under the auspices of the Fonda- 
tion Nationale des Sciences Politiques. 1950. Pp. 177) ~ 


A collection of uneven articles. The introductory article attempts to analyze the in- 
fluence of electoral systems on the number and structure, as well as on the representa- 
tive character of political parties. The remaining articles are case studies dealing with 
the electoral systems of four continental countries, the United en and the United 
States. 


am wo, 


` Political Parties in Western Germany. By Exnust WILHELM Maian. (Washing- o 
ton, D.C.: European: Affairs Division, Library of Congress. 1951. Pp. 52.) 


- The second report written by Dr. Meyer of the University of Frankfurt in his = \ 
capacity as Foreign Consultant to the Library of Congress, presenting & survey and a 
short analysis of the present-day German political scene. 
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YK „Le Gouvernement parlemeniaire en Angleterre. By Harop J. Lasxi. (Paris: 
~ Presses Universitaires de France. 1950. Pp. 300.) 


h A translation of the author’s well known Parliamentary Government in- England, 
brought up to date ies by Laski himself in an introduction to this French edition of 
his book. F 
l ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON 
FOREIGN AND COMPARATIVE -GOVERNMENT 


MARIO HINAUDI 
Cornell Universtiy ’ 


General 
se Bissell, Richard M., Jr. The Impact of Rearmament on the Free World Bonomig; 
= - Foreign Afaire. April, 1951. 
Pivert, Marcesu. La Reconstruction de l Internationale Socialiste. La Revus Socialiste. 
February, 1951. 
S Presse, IV* Pouvoir, La. (1944-1950). La Nef. August-September, 1950. . 
Bi fy Research ‘Council for -Economic Security. Labor-Management Relations: Great 
Britain, France, Sweden. Studies in Social Security Abroad (Chicago). Pane 1951. 
: 7 PRERA Areas 
United Kingdom "r ‘ 
Black, Robert B. The British Central Land Board. Public Administration Review. 
Winter, 1951. 
Bradshaw, ‘Kenneth. Parliament and the Public Corporation. Cambridge Journal. 
September, 1950. 
Campbell, P. W. and Mirch, A. H. Politics į in the North-West. Manchester School of 
Economic Studies. September, 1950. 
Clark, Keith ©. The British Labor Government’s Town and Country Planning Act: 
A Study in Conflicting Liberalisms. Political Science Quarterly. March, 1951. 
Potter, Allen M. British Party Organization, 1950. Political Science Quarterly. March, 
f 1951, 
3 Commonwealth of Nations 
A Barker, Ernest. The Ideals of the Commonwealth. Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 
1950. 
Bland, F. A. The Working of Parliamentary Government in Australis. Parliamentary 
Affairs. Winter, 1950. - 
The Commonwealth at Strasbourg. Round Table. March, 1951. 
Hodson, H. V. The Crown in the Commonwealth. Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 1950. 
Kalpin; G. H. South Africa in Afrikaner Hands. Foreign Affairs. April, 1951. 
, Smuts, Jan Christiaan. Round Table. December, 1950. 
Wheare, K. C. The Impact of Federaliam upon Parliamentary Government in the 
Commonwealth. Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 1950. 
Willoughby, William R. Canadian Politics. Political Science Quarterly. March, 1951. 
Zimmern, Alfred. The Commonwealth Today. Parliamentary Affairs. Winter, 
1950. ' 
Western Europe 
¥ Allemagne à la Croisée des Chemins, L’. Documents. August-September, 1950. 
mi . ° Ambrosol, Luigi. Per una Storia del Movimento Cattolico in Italia dopo PUnità, 


; Humanitas. February, 1951. 
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‘henna dole: Giorgio. Una Inchiesta Popolare sulla Miseria del Mezzogiornor Rinascta. i, 
' November-December, 1950. - ree 
Berlia, Georges. Les Incompatibilités Parlementaires. Revue du Droit Public. October- fe E a 
. December, 1950. ka 
: ‘La. ‘Revision de la Constitution. Revus du Droit Public. October-Devember, f 
1950. 
~ Berlioz, J. La Démooratie Prolétarienne, Démocratie Supérieure. Cahiers i Com-. 
munisme. March, 1951. ` 
Bourgin, Georges. .Vers la Féderation - Européene: YO.E.C.E. ` La Revue Soctaltals Ce 
January, 1951. oe 
Bourthoumieux, Charles. Fédéralisme et Démocratie dans la Constitution de Weimar $ 
et la Loi Fondamentale de Bonn. Revue Internationale de Droit Comparé, J anuaty~March, 
1950, ` : 
Burmeister, W.. The Political Scene in Western Germany. World Affairs (London). E 
October, 1950. . : 
‘Chapman, Brian. A Development in peeoee Regional pea Public Admin . ye l 
istration. Winter, 1950. 
Cicchitti-Suriani, A. I Cattolicismo nell"Europa Orientale. J 1 Ponte. ‘February, 1951. 
Daix,. Pierre. Le Procès Rousset et la Légalité Française. La Nouvelle Critique, Feb- 
ruary, 1951. 
Delarue, Maurice and Mouillaud, Maurice. Le Parti Communiste, les Intellectuels et 
la Bataille d’Idées. La Nouvelle Critique. January and February, 1961. f 
~ Edelman, Maurice, The Council of Europe 1950. International Affairs: January, 1951. 
Garaudy, Koger. Propagande de Guerre et Propagande Communiste. La Nouvelle ` 
` Critique. March, 1961. 
Giannini, Massimo Severo. Le Développement: des Sciences Sasinies en. Italie. Bulletin 
International des Sciences Sociales. Summer, 1950. 
Guillaume, A. E. Critiques Américaines et Réalités Italiennes. Revue Politique at 
Parlementaire. January, 1951. 
Kirchheimer, Otto. The Composition of the German Bundestag, 1950. Western Political , 
Quarterly. December, 1950. = 


£ 





Kunz, Josef. The Status of Occupied Germany under International Law: ‘A Legal . g 
Dilemma. Western Political Quarterly. December, 1950. © a ` 


Lapierre, Jean-William, La Neutralité Frangaise. Espri. March, 1951, : , 
L. D. Contrôle Parlementaire, Administratif et Juridictionnel. Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire. December, 1950. A ree 
Le Brun Keris, G. Réforme Électorale, Réforme Constitutionnelle et France d’Outre- 
Mer. Revue de l Action Populaire. January, 1951. i 
Levard, G. Plan Schuman et Syndicalisme Chrétien. Revue de P Action Populaire. 
Jánuary, 1951. 
Locardel, P. Le Plan Schuman. Revue de l'Action Populaire. Tao, 1951. l 
Ministère de PIntérieur, Le. France Documents, August-September, 1950. ' 
Mirkine-Guetzévitoh, Boris. La République Parlementaire dans la Pensée Politique de 
Léon Blum. La Revus Socialiste. January, 1951. 
Montagnana, Mario. Grandezza o Miseria della Fiat. Rinascita. NoyeniberDeesmber: 
1950. ; 
` Montané de la Roque, P. Espagne 1936-1949. Revus du Droit Public. April-June, 1950. f 
Morgan, D. J. Next Steps in Europe’s Economie Integration. World Affaire (London). 
Ootobef,, 1950. 
Moro, Alfredo Carlo. La Libertà di Stampa e i suoi Limiti. Civitas.. EN 1951. 
La Necessité du Parti de la-Classe Ouvrière. Cahiers du Communisme. March, 1951. . .. 
P. C. La Sécurité du Travail en France. Revue de l Action Populaire. March, 1951. be 
Puget, H. L’Administration Frangaise et les Organismes Internationaux. La Revus i 
Administrative. January~February, 1951. . l A 
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“Rochet, Waldeck. La Classe Ouvrière, les Neutraliates et Union pour la Paix. Cahiers 
du Communisme. February, 1951. 

Salvadori, Massimo. Las Ciencias Sociales del Siglo XX en Italia. Revista Mevicana 
de Soctologta. January-April, 1950. 

Secchia, Pietro. Il Partito Forms Suprema della Organissazione di Classe. Rinascita. 


. January, 1951. 


8. L. and J. 8. Deux Inatituts Francais de la Resherohe Soctologiaua: Revue de l Action 
Populaire. February, 1951. 
'  Bocialisme Français Victime du Marxisme? Le. La Nef. June-July, 1950. 

Sorre, Maurice. Eglises, Ecole, Politique. Cahiers Internationaux de Sociologie. Vol. 


VIII, 1950.- 


Stikker, Dirk U. The Functional Approach to European Integration. Foreign Affairs. 
April, 1951. 

Sturmthal, Adolf. Collective Bargaining in France. Industrial and Labor Relations 
Renew. January, 1951. 

Sturzo, Luigi. Leggi Elettorali e Istituzioni Democratiche. Civitas. February, 1951. 

Teitgen, Pierre Henry. Perchè PMREP non ha Seguito il Generale De Gaulle. Civitas. 
January, 1951. 

Tillon, Charles. Après le Deuxidme Congrés Mondial de la Paix. Cahiers du Com- 
munisme. January, 1951. 

Verret, Michel. Les Intellectuels ot l'Esprit de Parti. La Nouvelle Critique.. February, 
1951. - 

Vial, Théodoré, La Réunion de Cellule, École de Lutte ot d’fiducation Communiste. 
Cahiers du Communisme, January, 1951: 

Weydert, J. Evolution du Problème de la Ruhr, depuis Juin 1945. Revue de P Action 
Populaire. March, 1951. 

Zangrandi, Ruggero. Come la Democrazia Cristiana è Aiva alla E Boelba.” 
Rinascita. ERE Aone 1950. 


+ 
N 


i 


Soviet Union and Eastern Diro i 


Beloff, Max. The Russian Problem. Yale Renie. Winter, 1951. 

Bruegel, Bedrich. Methods of Soviet Domination in Satellite States: International 
“Affairs. January, 1951. 
- Doudinski, I. Les Sucods de l’Industrialisation Godialista dans les Pays muroneene de 
Démocratie Populaire, Cahiers du Communisme. March, 1951. 

Guins, George C. The Legal Nature of Sovièt Collective Farms. -Washington Law 
Review. February, 1951. -< 


Howard, Jar ames 0. Communist Formula for Land Reform. Porsi Agriculture. March, 


Langrod, G. Le. Fonotionnsire Soviétique—Quelques Principes de son Statut. La Revus 
Administrative. January-February, 1951. . 

Minkes, A. L. The Economic Development of Eastern Europe: Review of Methods for 
Study. Part I. International Affairs. January, 1951.- 

Nussbaum, Arthur. The Arbitration between the Lena Goldfields, Ltd. and the Soviet 
Government. Cornell Law Quarterly. Fall, 1950. 
- Plessia, R. La Roumanie Soviétisée. Revue Politique eè Parlementaire. December, 1950. 

Russia’s Agro-Towns. Economist. January 27, 1951. 

Sharp, Samuel L. Communist. Regimes in Eastern Europe. Foreign Policy Reports. 
January 1, 1951. 


Smogorzewski, J. M. The Russification of the Baltic States: World Afairs (London). 


October, 1950: 


Two Constitutions or the Story behind the Changes in the Geographical Map of the 
USSR. Review of International Affairs (Belgrade). January 3, 1951. 
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Ulam, Adam B, The Cominform and the People’s Democracies. World Politica., Janu- Ny : 
ary, 1951. i A 


Africa and Middle Rast 


Bourdet, Claude. La Crise Marocaine. Esprit. February, 1951. 

Eban, Abba. Israel: The Emergence of a Democracy. Foreign Affairs, April, 1951. 

Jeanson, Francis. Aide-Mémoire Tunisien, Espri. February, 1951. 

Julien, Oe are Crisis and Reform in French‘ North Africa. Foreign ae ‘ 
April, 1961. 

Massignon, Louis. La Situation en Algérie. Esprit. February, 1951. | 

Stevens, Georgiana G. Reform and Power Politics in Iran. Foreign Poltey Reports. 
‘February 15, 1951. 

Sugier, Clemenes. Problémes d’Bducation en nee Musulmane. Esprit. February, 
1951. - : . 3 
Far East l l > 
Germain, Ernest. The Third Chinese Revolution, IJ. Nature and Perspectives of ine ) 
_ China of Mao Tse-Tung. Fourth International. January-February, 1951.. 

Langer, Paul and Swearingen, Rodger, The Japanese Communist Party, the Soviet \ 
Union and Korea, Pacific Affairs. December, 1950. 

Mao Tsé-Toung.-A Propos de la Pratique. Cahters du Communisme. February, 1951. 

Rovenhalt, Albert. The Philippines: Where Did We Fail? Foreign Affairs. April, 1951. 

The Trade Union Law; together with Other Relevant Documents. Foreign Languages 
Press, Peking. 1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS 


- America’s Colonial Experiment; How the United States Gained, Governed, and 
sn Part Gave Away a Colonial Empire. By Jutros W. Prarr. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1950.~Pp. xi, 460. $6.00.) : 


Professor Pratt has written an interesting and able account of the expansion 
‘of the United States. He traces the earlier phases of the movement, tells the . 
story of. the. American interest in the Panama Canal, Samoa, and Hawaii, k 
and the taking of the Spanish possessions in-the Far East at the end of the 
Nineteenth Century. Then follow chapters describing the development of the i 
Roosevelt corollary of the Monroe Doctrine, the constitutional issues which 
‘arose a8 a result of acquiring the new possessions, and the administrative ma- 
chinery which was set up to deal with the territories. Chapter 6 discusses the , 
evolution of territorial self-government; chapter 7 contains an excellent analysis 
of the economic development of the dependent areas. The remaining chapters 
tell of the “retreat from empire” during the interwar period and the later- 
acquisition of bases in many parts of the world for purposes of national se- 
curity. Two short appendices deal with United States-Philippines relations 
after World War IT and the government of the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. The author has covered much familiar ground but has added recent 
material so as to give-a valuable perspective to the expansionist movement as l 
a whole. His judgments are sound and given with care and precision. He has xN 
_ not attempted to discuss the dependent areas from the point of view of the 7 
impact of one culture upon another, but has confined himself to the political 


~ 
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and economic phases. The reviewer = hope that roles Pratt will e an. 
opportunity to issues second edition, i in which casg it would. bé helpful to in- 
‘clude a description and an analysis of the international regional commissions 
(Caribbean and South Pacific) and other manifestations of what may be an 
. Important new development, namely, international cooperation in the matter 
of colonial development. -Such a chapter might also includé some discussion 
of the theory of technical assistance. and economic development, for we are 
now beginning to realize, in the words of Professoz G. Franck, that the develop- 
ment of the less-advaziced countries poses questions “requiring a new conception 
and a new science for their solution. Though the old and costly system of trial 
and error still predominates, the effort to evolve basic principles and achieve 
a synthesis is already manifest.” Professor Prett’s volume well describes the . 
period which, not unfairly, may be described as the period of trial and. error; 
and should the second edition: see the light, it would be of great value to have 
. his estimate of the significance of the new tendencies which are beginning to 
make themselves félt—Linpan A. Manne, University. of Washington. ' 


Tenstons Affecting International Understanding; A Survey of Research. By Orro 
oars (New York: Social Science Research Council. 1950. Pp. xi, 
227. $1.75.) ` 


The publication of this volume ma available an E S survey 


` - resulting from the UNESCO Tensions Project. In an introductory chapter. the 


_ author explains that his memorandum is narrower than that Project in that. 
- no attempt is made to-cover all the proposals made by the UNESCO General 
Conference in 1947 and 1948, but broader than thé Project in the sense that 
it touched upon “past accomplishments and future possibilities in- this area 
which can have no direct or immediate bearing on the reduction of international 
‘tensions, but which seem pertinent to the problem when seen in longer per- 


spective” (p. 2). Under four principal: headings, “Personality. in Relation to ` 


Nationality,” “National Stereotypes,” “Attitudes and Their Modification,” 
and “Influences Making for Aggression,” Dr. Klineberg has usefully sum- 
‘marized the results of investigations’ by workers in various social science fields.. 
- Studies done through purely political science research do not receive attention 
comparable with that given to what has been done by workers in certain other 
disciplines. For example, Dr. Klineberg in his chapter on “Attitudes and Their 
Modification,” while emphasizing mainly techniques developed in education, 
psychology and sociology,.modestly disclaims ecmpetence to deal adequately 
with what political science and philosophy have to offer in this connection (p. 
126). The’ concluding chapter points out that, even with emphasis placed on 
investigations using methods that are’ “empirical and verifiable,” much im- 
portant material has been neglected, particularly in the field of political science 
(p. 213). There is in the volume,. however, much“that should have particular 
interest for the political scientist, such-as—to. mention but several things for 
the purpose of illustration-=what: is said on the phenomenon of group member- 
ship and the formation of groups (p. 152), on “dimensions of. prejudice” (p. 
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168), , on thè imitations of public opinion polls ve 182), and, Easily. on 
material that might have a bearing on attitude theory. It is Dr. Klineberg’s 
view, and one that would seem to merit emphasis, that the process of ‘breaking 


Ps 


down lines of demarcation between the social sciences must continue, since ` 


_ ‘there are “too many studies in which, the principle of explanation is entirely 
in terms. of a single discipline, when’ the reality would. ‘undoubtedly require & 


more complex and integrated approach” (p. 186). There is no tone of com- © | 


placency in this survey of research. Throughout the volume is encountéred the 
suggestion of the complexity of problems and of the need for more research 


and investigation and for further checking of results. For social scientists in -_ 
general the volume should have obvious value as a summary and guide. For . 


political scientists undertaking to'specialize in international relations it serves 
the purpose not only of bringing together in convenient form the regults.of 


much research, but of producing a needed awareness of scientific effort under- 


taken along ine somewhat different from those traditionally followed (in 


. document-oriented research) in international relations. —Rosert R. Wusoy,. 


„Duke University. 


The Unid N ations in Action. Br Evgin P. Caasn. (N ew York: McGtaw- 
Hill Book Co. 1950. Pp. xii, 464. $4.50.) - . . 
- Professor Chase has. performed a useful service for. sollegé tonetiara, re 
graduates and the lay public in providing this brief, clear, non-technical account 
of the structure and developing activities of the United Nations system. The 
' task of condensing such ‘widely ramifying subject-matter into some 400 pages 


-of text could not have been an edsy one, but the author has on the whole suc- l | 


ceeded in maintaining good balance and emphasis. The volume is divided into 
‘ three main sections, dealing-with (1) the drafting of the Charter, (2) the work 
of the’ General: Assembly (a special chapter being given to the Palestinian 


- question), and (8) the rest of the system—Security Council, regulation of the. 


“use of armed force, the Hconomic-and Social Council, the specialized agencies; 
_trusteeship and non-sélf-governing territory matters, secretariat, budget and 
Court—in that order. This scheme of presentation, primarily in terms of specific 


organs and agencies, tends somewhat to obscure the significance of the changing. 


functional relationships within the total system. Some critics, moreover, are 


likely-to feel that the maintenance of peace and security is allotted a dispro- 
portionately large amount of space in contrast to the decidedly sketchy treat- 


ment of economic and social activities. It would seem rather out of line to - 


-devote almost as many pages to the Trusteeship Council and procédures under 


Article 73e as to ECOSOC and all the specialized agencies: While the volume ` 


consists essentially ofa factual. description of how the UN had evolved down 
_to the end. of 1949—the book went to press on the eve of Korea-—the author 


does not hesitate to. express personal judgments: ‘when the spirit moves him to - 


do so. ‘Most. of ‘these interpretative observations reveal real insight into the 
problem of world organization in.a disunited: world. This reviewer noted a 
) number c of minor inaccuracies which, nowever; are quite, excusable in the light 
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of. the difficultios of Teie au. courant’ of the enormous TTE output | 
“of a dozen '‘sécretariats. There’ are flashes of pungent writing that enliven the. 
recital of structural and procedural detail. Thus, for example,-in the. following : 


. passage: “At the heart of the Organization it [the Security Council] beats, 


iivegularly. Sometimes its cardiac spasms have seemed to signalize the dissolu- 
tion of. the Organization in the pains and rigor of death—but like all hearts it - 
is tougher than you think” (p. 171). And in the final paragraph of the volume: 

“The United Nations is an experiment, ‘as all life is an experiment, f It will 


„never completely -succeed, because the problems of government are never | 


permanently settled. It will never seem. to-be-a success until the time arises 
when its success is-no longer ee p: wa es R: SHARP, SH 
College- of New York. T x y ; 


i Cases and M aterials on Tniernakonat ici. By EDWIN D. Deak: (Brooklyn: _ 


. The Foundation Press, Inc; 1960. Pp. XXİX, 740. $8. 00.) 
In the not too distant past there ware ed as many case and text books 


on international law as there were careful students of the subject. The unhappy 


result of lack-of training in problems relating to international law ‘and inter- 


national politics meant that inexperiericed lawyers foisted inadequate briefs 
and arguments upon undiscerning judges. Equally unsatisfactory was the blind 
spot.in the training of generations of leaders who were not well.qualified to 
form expert or careful opinions upon the international responsibilities of the. 

nation, and to measure the validity of- international legal and. political claims. 


Such ignorance bred general confusion and has-been a disservice to the nation. - 


Professor ‘Dickinson has prepared a new case book for. a.new generation -of 


Students—poasibly for more imaginative students who have been swept into 


4 


coürses. in international law by the tide of international events and. the com- 
paratively greater practical significancé of international law than ever before. 
Its appearance is timely and-its substance significant. ‘The book’ was written 
especially: for introductory law school courses- in. international law, and is 


organized in such a`way that it ‘makes use of legal concepts. already familiar ~ 


to law students. Chapter two, for example, deals with the. birth, recognition, 


independénce and extinction of nations. In a rough way the law student will 


see comparisons with the birth, achievement of majority, maturity, and death- - 
of the individual and related family law problems. Chapter three deals with’ 


_national domain, and more specifically with acquisition, boundaries, general 


or special. privileges, and succession. Here the law student will make some 


comparisons with property law including the right of. alienation and limitations | 
-upon use. Diplomats charged with.the negotiation of treaties and conventions ` 


are analogized to “agents” of intercourse. The section.on treaties in favor of 
third parties will remind the law student of the rights of a third party bene- 
ficiary “in. ordinary contract law. Relying upon such convenient and well known. 
concepts, the student will find that he is not ‘in a world as strange. and .as 
unfathomable as he might initially have.thought. Though intended for the law 
student, the book is one which the undergraduate will be able to use profitably. 
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It contains cases ei materials which separ the most modi trends in th ~ 


development of international law. The cases-and materials are not restric 

to relationships between states, and international law is dealt with as governing 
the rights of states and persons, including individuals, in the international 
community. The Genocide Convention and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights are used to explain the development of the individual as a 


subject of international law. There is no bibliography, and consequently the- 
student will not possess a convenient source for specialized reference materials. 


The cases and materials on treaties and conventions do not highlight the dif- 
ferences between the executory and non-éxecutory characteristics of inter- 
national agreements. However, Professor Dickinson’s technique of separating 
substantive ‘i issues arising in an international forum from similar substantive 
issues arising in a national forum is a noteworthy achievement. The approach 


undoubtedly will contribute to the avoidance of confusion on the pars of the- 
"user r of these materials. Cant Q. CHRISTOL, Donan of Southern California. = 


wa 


A TE om the Charter of the United Nations. By Noawan BINGE > 
AND.ANDREW Martin. (New York: Mocuullen: nes 1950. ce xxvii, 


239. $2.75.) - 


United Nations Textbook. COMPILED BY THE 'UPROFESSOR Tepurs” ‘Say 
Group at LEYDEN UNIVERSITY. vac Universitaire Pers. 1950. Pp. xiv, 
355. 5.90 guilders.) 


: Thèse twọ books-are presentéd as da to the understanding of the: United 
- Nations, The appeals-made are-at.somewhat different levels, and the techniques 


involved are not the same. The Bentwich and Martin Commentary ‘professes: 


to be.written for a quite varied clientele ranging all the way from the general 


public to delegates, civil servants, and experts attending United Nations © 


‘meetings. It comes nearest to meeting ‘the needs of the general public and 
beginning students. It follows the general pattern of the Goodrich and Hambro 


; Commentary, covering approximately the same period of time, but is much less 


detailed and considerably briefer, includes fewer documents, and has a much 
‘shorter bibliography. The comment, generally speaking, is informed, balanced 
_ and concise. There are not many. places whére one would take serious issue with 
opinions expressed. At some points, as for example in the discussion of the 


domestic jurisdiction principle, the approach | reflects an excessive reliance on _ 
legal reasoning. The. United Nations Textbook is a group product. In the usual 
-gense of the word it is not a textbook at all. In the words of the preface it ig a - 


collection of “texts, accompanied whenever necessary or desirable by appropri- 
‘ate factual information.’ ” There is no intention to provide a commentary: The 
factual information: provided is consequently not of a.connected, systematically 
organized nature. The documents included are grouped under four heads whieh 


. indicate the scope of the collection: the history of the Charter, the UN, the. 


_. International Court of Justice, and regional pacts., The selection is an intelli- 


gent and inclusive one. As a handy compilation of the-more important docu- - 
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mentary maternal the book should be very useful to students of the UN.— 
BLAND M. Goonpricu, Columbia University. 


The Year Book of World Affairs, 1951, Enitan BY Groren W. Kuprows AND 
GEORG ScHWARZENBERGER. (London: Stevens end Sons, 1951. Pp. 428. 30s.) 


The thirteen articles in the fifth volume of thie British annual range in dis- 
proportionate emphasis over much of the globe. The reviewer suggests that a 
more accurate title would be “Some Random Papers on Some International 
Issues.” No pattern of organization is discernible ir this collection of addresses, 
essays and learned articlés. A sketchy address by Sir Alexander Cadogan on 
the United Nations opens the volume, followed by a philosophical essay on 
“The Moral Dilemma in Foreign Policy” by Hans Morgenthau. Two legal 
articles, “Criminal Justice in Germany Today” and “The Protection of 
Civilians in Occupied Territory,” are included. The closest approach to timely - 
articles are those on the Schuman Plan and post-war Turkey. The Far Hast is 
omitted entirely from the volume. As so frequent-y happens in a collaborative 
work the quality of scholarship and presentation varies widely. One of the 
more attractive features of the volume is a concluding section titled “Reports 
on World Affairs” where leading books and documents within particular func- 
tional fields, such as economic aspects and geographical aspects, are reviewed 
on a collective basis. This device permits the reviewer to bring into focus the | 
major contributions and to measure the current output of literature in a less 
hurried style and a more judicious vein than is ordinarily possible——ALBERT 
C. F. WESTPHAL, University of New Mexico.. / 


Documenis on American. Foreign Relations, Volume XI, 1949. EDITED BY 
Raymonp Dennurt and Rosert K. Turner. (Princeton, N. J.: Published 
for World Peace Foundation by Princeton University Press. 1950. Pp. xxiv, 
728. $6.00.) ay 

` A comprehensive but discrimirating selection of documents, sueaslion and reporta, 


arranged under topio headings. Succinot headnotes provide the element of continuity 
that gives greater utility. 


Foreign Relations of the United States; Diplomatic Papers, 1984. Volume IV, 

. The American Republics. ComPILED BY THE U. N. DEPARTMENT OF STATS. 

(Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office. 1951. Pp. lxv, 640. 
$2.75.) 

“This volume covers multilateral aspects of political and economic problems involving 
ike United States and other American Republics, as well as bilateral relations with 
Argentina and Brasil. The major political chapter records the unsuccessful efforts of the 
League of Nations, the United Stetes, and other American nations to achieve a settle- ` 
ment of the six-year old Chaco war. | 


Herbert Hoover’s Latin-American Policy. By ALEXANDER DECONDE. (Stanford, 
California: Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp. xiii, 154. $3.00.) l 


. À sympathetic discussion, by a Whittier College historian. The author concludes 
that “in its main essentials, the good-neighbor policy had its roots in the Hoover 
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aaminin} Roosevelt only adopted and expanded it”? There is a teen pee š 


bibliography. ` 2 


~ 


Addresses Upon the ee Road, 1948-1960. By co Hoover. (Stan- me 


ford: Stanford University. Press. 1951. Pp. xi, 221. $3.50.) 


< A collection of the ex-President’s speeches, including the radio address of December 
20, 1950, on “Our National Policies i in This Crisis.” 


The United States and Europe; A Bibliographical Examination of Thought | 


Expressed in American Publications During 1950. By Ecrorman AFFAIRS 
Drvision,. Liprary oF Conaress. (Washington, D. C.: 1951. Pp. ii, 209. 
[Multilith.] $1.00. For sale by Card Division, Library of Congress.) 

An analytical survey of books, pamphlets and articles published in the: United, 
States during 1950 and dealing with Europe, American-European relationa, and 


European’ and international issues affecting United States foreign polisy: Third annual 
. bibliography on the United States and Europe. 


Korean-American Relations; Documents Pertaining to the Far Eastern Diplomacy 


of the United States. Vol. 1, 1883-1886. Eprren py Geroren M. McCunm AND 


Joun A. Harrison. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of ae : 


Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 163.‘ Paper, $2.50.) 


First of a projected three-volume series-of correspondence between the Department 
of State and American representatives i in Korea from 1883 to 1905. 


The British Press and Wilsonian Neutrality. By Arman Rappaport. University 
Series, History, Economics, and Political Science,. Vol. VII, No. 1. (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press. 1951. Pp, 162. Paper, $2.50.) 


Study of editorial and news columns of 37 British newspapers (1914-1917) bs an . 


instructor in history ‘at the University of California (Berkeley). 


Snectal "Business Interests and the Open Door Policy. By Guanes S. CAMPBELL, 
JR. (N ew Haven: Yale University Press. 1951. Pp. 88. $3.00.) 
A study of the influence of certain American business interests on the adoption 


of the United States -policy with respect to China set forth in the September 1899 
notes and the July 1900 circular. The author is a Johria Hopkins historian. 


British Policy and the I ndependence of Latin America, 1804-1888. By WILLIAM 
W. KAUFMANN. (New Haven: Yale PROS Press. 1951. Pp. viii, 238. 
$3.75.) 


Careful and readable summary not hitherto presented in a single ere written 
by a Yale political scientist and issued i in the Yale Historical Publications. 


The Diplomatic Yearbook. Eprrap BY MYRON Lasirm HURWITZ. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company in association with United Nations World. 1951. 
Pp. xii, 836. $20.00.) 

A reference work, containing a demented glossary of diplomatio procedure and the 
internal and external lists'of diplomatic personnel for 70 countries, with index to names. 


Reference material is preceded by tén brief articles on various aspects of i ae in 
Action.” z 
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Ne ‘Yearbook of the United N ations, 1948-1 G49. (New Y York: Columbia University 


C 


/ 


Ne 


Press in co-operation with the United Nations. 1950. Pp. xi, 1171. $12.50.) 


The third volume covering the period from: Septem>er 21, 1948, to December 31, 
1949. Better organization than in previous volumes; especially on political and security 
questions and economic issues. Alas has a full coverage of the specialized agencies. 


Everyman’s United Nations. PREPARED BY DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFoRMA-~ 


TION, UNITED NATIONS. (New York: theta University Press, 1951. 
Pp. vi, 313, $1.25.) i 


Second edition of this referenct work on thé struoture, finetions and work of the 
UN and ite related agencies. 


A World Airlift ; The United Nattons Air Police Patrol. By ELVIRA K. FRADKIN. 


(New York: Funk & Wagnalle Company. 1950. Pp. viii, 216. $2.85.) 


The United Nations Air Police Patrol would combine the war aviation of all coun- 
tries and thereby: eliminate danger from air warfare acd sudden atomic attack. The 
plan for UNAPP is carefully thougat out in details of establishment, inspection, opera- 
tion and enforcement, as well as in its application to break the East-West war tension. 
The author has had long experiencs in international cooperation dating from the First 
World Conference on Disarmament at Geneva in 1932. 


Basic Documents of Internationa “Relations. Eprran BY Frepmrick H. HART- 


MANN. (New York: McGtaw-=iill Book eee: Inc. 1951. Pp. xv, 312. 
$3:25.) 


A collection of 50 basic documents in international relations beginning with the 
Treaty of Chaumont in 1814 anc ending. with the North Atlantic Pact, arranged 


f chronologically. Includes expianatocy remarks prefacing eaoh document, and a topical 


index. 7 


Sociological ioa of Law and E Adjustment. By ee BOAsson. 


(Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company. 1950. Pp. 120. 7.50 
florins.) 


Theoretical discussions of law, bamad international, with extensive bibliographical 
annotations. 


_ Psychological Factors of Peace and War. Errep BY T., H, Paar, (New York: 


Philosophical Library. 1950. Pp. 262. $4.76.) 


’ A aymposium. Moat of the nine authors are English psychologists. The editor, who 
also contributes the introduction ard a chapter on ‘‘Peace, War and Culture Patterns,” - 
is & University of Manchester psy: hologist. Such chaptar headings as “War and Ag- 
gressiveness: A Survey of Social Att tude Studies,” “Personality and Attitudes Towards 
Warfare,” “Women in Peace and War,” and ‘Guide Lines for Research in International 
a a (by Gordon Allport) suggest the scope of the book. 


The Soviets in World Affairs, 1917-1929. By Lovis Fiscumr. Team 


Princeton University Press. 19F1. 2 vols. Pp. xviii, vii, 892. $10.00. ) 
Facsimile reproduction, with ney introduction, of work first ee in 1930. 
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‘The World of the Slavs. By oe Movusser. TRANSLATED BY A. M. LAVENU. 
(New York: Fredérick A. Praeger Inc, 1950. Pp. ix, 204. $3.00.) 
Translation of the author's revision of a work firat published in French in 1946. 


Pansldvism, regarded as & political reality only during World War II, is viewed as 
giving way to the old Slav individualism. y 


' The Balance of Payments and the Standard of Ldving. By R. G. Hawrrny. 
(London and New York: Royal Institute of International Affairs. 1950. 
Pp. 158. $1.76.) 


` An incisive study of the effects of a chronic adverse balance of international pay- 
ments on a country’s. standard of living. 


The Dollar Shortage. By Cuagues P. KINDLEBERGER. (Cambridge: Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Press and New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
1950. Pp. ix, 276. $4.00.) 


An attempt to provide an analytical framework for study of the dollar shortage. 
The suthor is an economist at MIT with long service in government. 


Wealth of Colonie: The Marshall Lectures. By W. K. Hancock. (New York: 


Cambridge University Press. 1950. Pp. 81. $1.75.) 


Two lectures delivered at Cambridge University, one dealing with nineteenth 
century expérience of the British Commonwealth, the second with ourrent problems of 
development and welfare within the Commonwealth. 


The Australian Frontier in New Guinea, 1870-1886. By Donap Crarerm 
Gorpon. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1951. Pp. 301. $4.25.) 


A University of Maryland historian surveys the causes of the annexation of Papua 
‚to the British Empire. The study is based on sources available in the United States. 


Manuel de Droit d'Outre-Mer; Union Frangatse: Afrique du Nord, Territoires 
d'Outre-Mer, Indochine. By Francois LUCHAIRE.. (Paris: Librairie du Recueil 
Birey. 1949. Pp. 574.) - 

A handbook of the history of French colonization, French theories of colonial policy, 
and legislation in the areas constituting l'Union Française, as laid down ‘in the Con- 
stitution of 1946. It deals separately with French North Africa, -French Territoires 


d’Outre-Mer, and “Territoires Associés.” The section dealing with xroneh Indo-China 


is of special interest. F.T.2. 
La Carte Impériale; Histoire de la France Outre-Mer, 1940-1945. BY Mavaice 
Martin pu Garp. (Paris: Editions André Bonne. 1949. Pp. 465.) 


` The first comprehensive history of the duel between Pétain and de Gaulle regarding 
‘overseas France,-eapecially France’s African possessions, Syria, Madagascar, and Indo- 


China, It covers an extended and important field of political and military activity’ 


during the last war. No use has been made of relevant German and Italian sources. 
F.T.B. . 


Menaces sur le Viet-Nam. By Proren CHLERIER. (Saigon: Imprimere TEx- | 


tréme-Orient. 1950. Pp. 292.) 


~ 
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Detailed history of the relatiors between Viet-Nam and France since the end of the 
war, by an author who regards tha agreement of Marci 8, 1949, as an Honest solution. 
He. goes into considerable detail ir. discussing the dang-r of Communist. China.to Viet- 


' Nam, since China had always considered Viet-Nam—especially Northern Viet-Nam— 


as an extension of her national territory, although th ratio of the population is one 
Chinese to 25 Viet-Namese. F.T.B. 


ut 


L’Idée Européenne et sa Réalisction. By EDOUARD BonnerFous. PREFAON BY 


ANDRÉ Simerrrmp. (Paris: Ecitions du Grand &écle. 1950. Pp. 357.) 


History of the post-war Euro>ean movement ard-its intellectual roots. Contains 
list of the principal organisations, information about she European Congresses (The 
Hague, 1948; Westminster, 1949), the Council of Europe, 1947-49, and a “Chronology 
of United Europe. ” PTB. 


Tito, Maréchal des Tratires. By EENAUD DE JOUVEYEL. .. (Paris: La Bibliothéque 


Française. 1950. Pp. 174.) 


An attack not only against Tito but also against an. attempt to pales Stalinist 
Communism’s grip on Eastern Europe—in Jugoslavia, reece, Poland, and Roumania. 
The United States is the author’s principal target in several chapters. F.T.B, 


. Die geheime Front; Organisation Personen und Ak-onen des deutschen Geheim- 


_ Partije. 1949. Pp. 355.) 


dtenstes. By Wauter Haaun (Pseud.). (Zuerick: se a oriai, “1950. Pp. 
509.) 


Contains abundant material cn Germany’s relaticas with Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Italy, prinepally during the period of the 
last war. A remarkably good indez of names (pp. 483-6939) makes it almost a reference 
work for Germany’s relations with Southeastern Eurcpe. Unfortunately, the book is 
lacking in references to printed or unprinted sources, and is therefore subject in every 
detail to reasonable doubt; nor ie there sufficient con irmation of other types. F.T.B. 


Za oktombrijskata revoltutstja, svetskija s’tuz i W’learo-s’vetskata druzhba [The 


October Revolution, the Sovit Union and the BulgaroSoviet Friendship]. 
By Vas KOLAROV. (Sofija: -2datelstvo na B’lgarskata Kommunisticheska 


A collection of the author's studies, articles and spe ches written between 1919 and 
1948. He emerges from the book sa the principal promoter of Bulgarian-Soviet friend- 
ship. F.T.E. 


Ekonomicheskaia politika tsarskogo pravitel’siva nc Srednem Vostoke vo vtorot 


chetverts XIX-go veka i russkaia burzhuaziia [Tae Economic Policy of the 
Tsarist Government in the Near Kast in the Seccad Half of the 19th Century 
and the Russian Bourgeoisie. By M. K. Roztmova. (Moscow-Leningrad: 
Akademiia Nauk SSSR. 1949. Pp. 391.) - 


Studies of Russian commercial and industrial polic~ in the 19th century, throwing 
light on Russian and British trada competition in the Middle East in the 1830's and 


1840’s and‘on Ruasian “colonial” exploitation, especially of Transcaucasia and Kasach-. ` 


stan. Based principally on unprintad sources, it makes tse of records kept at the State 
Historical Central Archives at ere latin F.T.B. 
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Organisation and Equipment for War. By SIR ree M. Werks. The Lees’ a 
_ Knowles Lectures on Military History, 1948. (Cambridge University Press. 
1950. Pp. 182.) j 
A lucid account by the former Deputy Chief of the Imperial Stal of the ofganiza- 
tional and supply prope during the last war and how they were solved by the War 
' Office. F.T.B. 


_ Korea Handiook. Eprrep BY R. Param Dorr. (London: i publication of the a 
Labour Monthly. 1950. Pp. 96.) 


“A handbook of the Communist viewpoint on Korean matters, Aae with “Agnes 

Smedley’s Last Plea,” bitterly denouncing Chiang Kai-Shek. In “Light on Korea,” D. 
Pritt does not admit any evidence of aggression or threats of aggression on tle part of 
North Korea, a standpoint justified by the Korean People’s Democratic Republic’s 

. statement to UNO, dated September 28, 1950. R. Palme Dutit’s “Korea anda Third - 

` World War’ refers to “the invasion of Korea” as the “first combined assault of the -` 
imperialist Powers, acting as a-single, war-making coalition under. a United States. 
Commander-in-Chief, and seeking to misuse the fiag of the United Nations. for an il- 
legal war of intervention. ” PTD. 


t 


Pervyi vsemirnyi kongress storonnikov mira, Pash Pragh: 20-25 aprela 1949 
goda; Materialy. [The First World Congress of the Adherents of Eee): 
(Moscow: Gosud. izd. politich, literatury. 1950. Pp. 536.) 

-The fact that the minutes of the Paris and Prague Peace Congress were published in 


Moscow should destroy the last doubt as to “cui bono” this demonstration was held. 
F.T.E. : 


~a 


Bombe ou Paiz Atomique? By Dominique DESANTI AND CHARLES Hanooum, 
' (Paris: Editions Sociales. 1950. Pp. 141.) - 
~ Vehement attack against - -American atomic energy policy, simultaneously harshly 


censoring the French Government for its adherence to the Atlantio Pact and uncondi- 
tionally supporting the ‘Soviet stand and the Communist propaganda line, F.T.B. ~ 


“ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON n oe A 
INTERNATIONAL LAW AND RELATIONS Ea 


> H ARTHUR STHINER* 
University of California at Los Angeles 


ARTICLES 


DE g iteration Politics and National Policies 

General ` g 
l Ash, Maurice A. -An Analysis of Power, with Special Reference to International Poll- ` 
tics. World Politics, January, 1951. 

Bernal, J. D. The Way to Peace. Labour Monthly (London). January, 1951. 

: ‘The Cold War. [A Symposium by R. H. 8. Crossman, M. P. et al.] Political Quarterly. 
` . January~March, 1951. F 
Current Research in International Affairs. International Conciliation. December, 1950. F 


_ * Prepared with the assistance of Mr. Linford D. Riley, Jr. 
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. The Defense of the Free World. [A TETA by J TE E, J Sharon ei al.] Proceedings. . 
of the Academy of Political Science. January,-196f. - B 
‘Fleming, D. F. The Rule of Fear. and Hindsight in World Tolmas: Western Political 
Quarterly. December, 1950., : 
Gottmann, Joan. Geography and International Relations, World Politics. J anuary, . 
1951. gs ; 
Hyde, Charles Cheney. Bombs, Super-Bonibs, and the Cost of Peace. Tera Law Re- 
view. December, -1960. 
Majumdar, B. B. Anti-Colonialism from Hobson to N ehru. Indian J ournal of Political _ 
Science. October-December, 1950. ` 
, Millis, Walter: Sea Power: Abstraction or "Asset? Forain “Affairs. April, 1951. - 3 
Riggs, Fred W. The World’s Refugee Problem. Foreign Policy ga January 15, 1951. - 


United Sires ` 


American Foreign Policy: & ‘Critique ae Annona [A E iy Frederick C. 
Barghoorn et al.] Columbia Journal of International Afairs: Winter, 1951. - 
= Bolles; Blair. United States Military Policy. Foreign renee Reports. December 16, 
1950: 
~ Brinton, Crane. The Last Hegemony. Virginia Quarterly Review. Winter, 1951. 7 

Buehrig, Edward H.. The- United States, the United N ations and pepe Politica. 
International Organization. November, 1950. © ` 

Chardonnet, Jean. La Politique Americaine des Bases kiana at Navies, Beie de 
Défense Nationale. October, 1950. 7 
« Johnstone, ‘William Cc. Our Answer to dis Big! Lie. Renin EDs: -of Stats Bulletin. March ` 
5, 1961. A 

' Kennan, George F. America and the Rissian Fue. Foreign Affairs. Apri, 1951. 

Niebuhr, Reinhold and Chamberlain, John, American Conservatism. and the World 
Crisis. Yals Review. Spring, 1951. : 
_ Padove, Saul K. America and Eurape: Mutual Misunderstandings. Soctal Research. 
‘December, 1960. 

Ravenholt, Albert. The Philippines: Where Did We Fail? Foreign Afaire.. April, 1951..- 

Rusk; ‘Dean. The Strategy of Freedom in Asia. Peparnas of State Bulletin. February 
19, 1951. -> 

‘Taylor, Robert L. National Seourity and the St. Lawrence Erojgot: Editorial Research : 
Reports. -Maroh 14, 1951. . : 
* Vinacke, Harold M. Far Eastern Polo of the United States Foreign Policy Reports. l 
March 1, 1951. 

Welles, Sumner. Roosevelt, and the Far East. Harper’ sM agazine. Febrisry and March, i 
1951. - 

Wells, William E. The Mumble in the Voice.of America, Harper’s M lagasing, J anuary, 
1951. . 


Onni of Niko 


Appadorai, A.-La Politique Extérieure de l'Inde. Politique Biani Daiba, 1950. 

Barton, William P. Indian: Foreign Policy. Australian Quarterly. December, 1950. 

` Eden, Anthony. Britain’in World Strategy. Foreign Affairs. April, 1951. 
‘  Gordon-Walker, Rt. Hon. P. C. The Commonwealth Today.. Untied Empire. Novem- 
ber~December, 1950. 

Harrison, Eric J. Partnership in. Empire. United ‘Empire, January- February, 1951. ; 

Laissy, Michel. Le Probléme du Cachemire. Revue Politique et Parlementaire. J anuary, 
1951. 

Levi, Werner. India Debates Foreign Policy. Far nies iien. -March 7, 1951, |.’ 

Van -der Esch, Patricia. La Politique Extérieure de. Canada. Politique Bitangère., 
December, 1950. ig - 


~ 
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Williams, Kenneth. British Policy in the Middle East. Forinightly. January, 1951. kK 
x 


Western Europe 
Atkinson, William C. Gibraltar: the Spanish Case. Fortnighily. Veirias, 1951. 
‘Roneélla, Nazareno. España, la U. N. O.`y el Bloque Europeo. Revista de Derecho 
Internacional. July-December, 1950. 


Central and Eastern Europe . 

Bonn, M. J. Whither Germany? World Afairs. January, 1951. 

de Somogyi, Joseph. The Danube and the Suez Canal. Journal of Central European 
Affairs. July, 1950. , 


Soviet Union and Soviet Policy 


MoLachlan, Donald H. The Partisans of Peace. International Affairs. January, 1951. 

Nett], Peter. German Reparations in the Soviet Empire. Foreign Afairs. January, 
1951. 

Starobin, Joseph. The Second World Peace Congress. Main Documents of the one 
World Peace Congress. Political Affaire. January, 1951. 

Ulam, Adam B. The Background of the Soviet- Yugoslav Dispute. Review of Politics. 
January, 1951. 

Ulam, Adam B. The vomiaionn and the People’s Democracies. World Politics. Janu- 
ary, 1951. : 


Middle East and Africa 

Barbour, Nevill. Broadcasting to the Arab World. Middle East Journal. Winter, 1951. 

Fitzgerald, Sir William. An International Regime for Jerusalem. Royal Central Asian 
. Journal. July—October, 1950. 

Fitzsimons, M. A. Britain and the Middle East. Review of Politics. J anuary, 1951. 

Kimche, Jon, Can the British hold the Middle Hast? Nineteenth Century and After. 
December, 1950. ss’ 

Wallach, Sidney. Decision in the Near East. Yale Review. Spring, 1951. 

Weinberger, Siegbert J. The Sues Canal in Anglo-Egyptian Relations. Middle Eastern 
Affairs. December, 1950. i 


Far East 
: Hopkinson, A. J. The Position of Tibet. Royal.Central Asian Journal. July—October, 
1950. ; 
Hsu, Immanuel C. Y. Allied Council for Japan. Far Eastern Quarterly. February, 1951. ~- 
Hudson, G. F. Korea and Asia. International Affaire. January, 1951. 
Keeton, G. W. International Law in the Far Eastern War. T'wentieth Coury: Feb- 
ruary, 1951. 
The Korean Crisis. External Afairs cc December, 1950. 
Langer, Paul and Swearingen, Rodger. The Japanese Communist Party, the Soviet 
Union and Korea. Pacific Affairs. December, 1950. 
Patch, Buel W. Japan and Pacific Becurity. Editorial Research Reports. February 28, 
1951. 
Van Nhan, Nguyen. The Asian Reaction to Korea. Asia Horizon. Winter 1950-1951. 
Yoshida, Shigeru. Japan and the Crisis in Asia. Foreign Afairs. January, 1951. 


Southeast Asia pi 
Buss, Claude A. The Philippines in World Politics. World Afairs. January, 1951. 
. Carr-Gregg, John R. E. The Colombo Plan: A Commonwealth Program for Southeast - 
Asia. International Conctisaiton. January, 1951. 
The Colombo Plan: Momentous Program for Economic Development. . . Labour and 
Industry in Britain (London). December, 1950. . 
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N f Fifield, Russell H. Philippine Fo-eign Policy. Far Eastern Survey. February 21, 1951. 


AT 


Frankel, J. The Background in Ftench Indo-China. World Affairs. January, 1951. 

Spender, P. C. Partnership with Asia. Foreign Affairs. January, 1951. 

Topping, Seymour. Indo-China œ the Razors Edge. Foreign Affairs. April, 1951. 

Van der Kroef, Justus M. Indonsesia and the West. Far Hastern Survey. February 21, 
1951. ` # 

Vandenbosch, Amry. Thailand, the Test Case. vee Quarterly Review. Winter, 
1951. 


Intern tional Economic Policy 
General 


Chalmers, Henry. Current Trencs in Foreign Trade Policies: Review of 1950. Foreign 
Commerce Weekly. February 19, 19&1. 

Hoover, Calyin B. Foreign Heonomio. Aid mee Communism. Journal of Polstical 
Economy. February, 1951. 

Kindleberger, C. P. Group BeLavior and International Trade. Journal of Polstical 
Economy. February, 1961. 

Mendés-France, Pierre. Les Échanges commerciaux entre Amérique Latine, Amérique 
du Nord et Europe Occidentale. Pelitique Btrangère: December, 1950. 

Patch, Buel W. International Control of Essential Materials. pone Research Re- 
ports. March 21, 1951. 

‘Tysxynski, H, A Note on Interrational Commodit y Agreements, ARET Novem- 
ber, 1950. 


‘a 


Technical Assistance, Foreign InvesEnent and Point Four 


Franck, Peter G. and Dorothea 8. a of Technical Assistance. Interna- 


_ tional Conciliation. February, 1961. 


Miller, John T. The ECA Guarantees and the Protection and Stimulation of Foreign 
Private Investment. Georgetown Lao Journal. November, 1950. 

Reubens, Edwin P.. Economic Aid to Asia: Progress Report. Far Eastern Survey. 
January 10, 1951. 

‘Shah, S. V. Fiscal Policy and Ferda of Backward. Areas. Modern Review (Cal- 
cutta). October, 1950. 

Tirana, Rifat. Gavernment Financing of Economis Development Abroad. Journal of 
Economic History. Supplement X, - 950. 


International Taw 3 


Brand, George. The Development of the International Law of War. Tulane Law Re- 
view. February, 1951. 

Caicedo-Castilla, José Joaquin. En Derenda del Dareaho de Asilo. Revista de America. 
November—December, 1950. 

Cooper, John C. Airspace Righ- over the Arctic. Atr Affairs. December, 1950. 

des Cilleuls, J. La Conventior. du 12 Aoùt 1949 pour l’Amélioration du Sort des 
Blessés et des Malades dans les Forces Armées en Campagne. Revue Générale sad Droit 
International Public. July-September, 1950. 

Dillon, J. V. The Genesis of the 1949 Convention Relative to the Treatment of 
Prisoners of War. Miami Law Quarterly. December, 1950. 

Graven, J. Principes Fondamentaux d'un Code Répressif des Crimes contre la Paix 
et Ja Sécurité de ’ Humanité (Stite et Fin). Revue de Droit International de Sciences 


- Diplomatiques et Politiques. October-December, 1950. 


Hudson, Manley O..The Twerty-ninth Year of the World Court. American Journal 
of International Law. January, 19&1. 

Kelsen, Hans. Is the Acheson Plan Constitutional? Western Political Quarterly. De- 
cember, 1950. ` 
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Koesaler, Maximillian. Ame War ee Trials in. Europe. deogan Law - 


Journal, November, 1950, . oo 
Kunz, Josef L. The. Chaotic Status of the live of War and the Urgent Necessity for 


Their Revision. American Journal of International Law. January, 1951. 

Kunz, Josef. The Status of Occupied Germany under International Law. Wate 
Political Quarterly. December, 1950. 
_ Lockwood, L. D. The Philippine Supreme Court and Postwar Problems of Mans 
tional Law. Stanford Law Review. December, 1950. - 


Northrop, F. 8. C. ‘Naturalistic.and Cultural Foundations for a More Effective In- | 


ternational Law. Yale Law Journal. December, 1950. 


Opton, Frank G. Recognition of Foreign Heirship and Succession. Rights to Personal 
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tional Law Quarterly. January, 1961. 
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Meetings. Yale Law Journal. February, 1951. 
Kelsen, Hans, Is the North Atlantic Treaty in Conformity with the Charter of the 


' United Nations? University of Kansas City Law-Review: February, 1951. Bog 
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McDougal, Myres 8. and Gardner, Richard N. Veto and the Charter: An Inter- ; 


_ pretation for Survival. Yale Law Journal. February, 1951. 


_ Manes, Joseph. Voting Procedure of the Security Council. Tous of pecan! ees 
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Shaweross, Hartley. The Constitutional Structure a the United Nations. Nebraska 


Law Revtew. November, 1950. 
' The United none and the Far East. eased Survey. December 15, 1850; 
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POLITICAL THEORY, RESEARCH AND METHODOLOGY 


Main Ctirrents in Modern Political Thought. By Joun H. HALLOWELL. (New © 
York: Henry Holt & Company. 1950. Pp. xii, 759. $4.10.) 


This book, intended both as a student text and as a work for the general 
reader, surveys the main currents of political thought from’ Locke down to the 
present. On the ground that social and economic fectors have been adequately 
treated in other works, the author has deliberately concentrated on the re- 
ligious and metaphysical foundations of political thought. His approach to the 
material thus delimited is frankly normative. On the assumption that the 
religious and metaphysical positions of Christian orthodoxy provide the most ` 
reliable guide to an understanding of the nature and destiny of man, he ex- 
amines and judges all political theorists in accordance with this standard. For 
text-book purposes this greatly limits the usefulness of the book. Although it 
may be true that adequate treatments of the social and economic factors in 
political thought are available elsewhere, it is seldom possible to ask students 
to read more than one substantial commentary and at the same time to fa- 
miliarize themselves with a sufficient body, of primary material, and this book 
alone would give a very partial view of the problem. The. propriety of asking 
students, outside a confessional school, to accept Christian orthodoxy as an 
unquestioned standard of judgment would also be doubtful. For the general 
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reader, who may be EE | to have the desire and opportunity to consult ` 
many works with contrasting points of view, the book'is more useful. The; 


religious and metaphysical foundations of political thought have in the iat a Z S 


been much neglected; and there is undoubtedly room for a work which empha- 
sizes this aspect of the problem. The present book does much to fill this gap. 
. The author is widely read, and his analysis of the material is often acute and 
suggestive: Even. within his own frame of reference, however, he has been 
betrayed by dogmatic preoccupations into a number of faults both of omission 


. and of commission. It is surprising, for example, in. work which so.emphasizes _ 


the value of Christian orthodoxy, to find no discussion whatsoever of some of 
the major Christian theorists of the 19th century, including both reactionaries 
like Maistre, Bonald and Donoso Cortés, and Christian socialists like Kingsley 


and Ketteler. Perhaps the author felt that confidence in the reliability of 


Christian orthodoxy as a standard of political judgment would suffer by con- 
frontation with the political judgments of 19th-century. Christians. Among 
sins of commission a single example will suffice. Rousseau’is a person who.sel- 
dom receives justice, not to mention charity, at the hands of Christian apolo- 


gists. It is therefore more déplorable than surprising to find our author (p. 178) 


dismissing him in the following terms: “All restraint upon man’s natural im- 
pulses Rousseau believes is bad—goodness consists in being, liberated from 
law, from discipline, from authority, from the obligations imposed by God 
. and our fellow man.” As applied to a theorist who, in his political writings at 
least, was virtually totalitarian in his insistence on legal and social discipline, 


this is, to put the matter charitably, misleading, and suggests that the book _ ` 


is one which, if it is to be used with profit, must: be read with the greatest 


caution. —FREDÉRICK M. WATKINS, McGill University. 


Law and Social Action; Selected oe of. Alexander H. Pekelis.. EDITED BY ~ 


` Minton R. Konvrrz. (Ithaca i New York: Cornell University. Pree 1950, 
_ Pp. xi, 272. $3. 50.) 


- A foreword by Max Ascoli‘and a posteript by Alvin J ohnson pay tribute t a 


brilliant European legal scholar. whose untimely death cut short the contribu- . 


tions to understanding of American law, which this posthumous. collection of 
his work reveals he could have made. The book itself is composed of several 
essays, law review articles, briefs, book reviews, and memoranda. The subject 
matter ranges over topics so apparently diverse as the contemporary Supréme 
Court, comparative studies of procedure in civil law and common law courts, 
_ the-civil rights of racial minorities, the emerging’ law of associations, and the 
legal system of the new state of Israel. A unifying theme, made clearer by the 
skillful work of the editor, runs, nevertheless, through the volume. Professor 
Pekelis, as a newcomer to the United States in 1941, was impressed like De 
Tocqueville a century before with the importance of groups in American 
political and legal development and. the reciprocal impact of American law 
upon these groups. He suggests that the individualism of earlier Anglo-Ameri- 
can law was and is less individualistic than continental legal doctrines, that 
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the constitutional traditions in America which protect the individual respect 
‘him as one man among a group of friends and neighbors. “Some village Hamp- 
den” can stand up against officials largely because of the power of his village. 
In twentieth century America these areas of autonomy through union become 
more and more the voluntary associations rather than geographical units. But 
Pekelis was concerned with more than a restatement of the pluralist, position. 
He’was sensitive to the power as well as the freedom that comes through. 
union. The voluntary (and sometimes not so voluntary) association in business, 
labor, church; and party becomes in fact imperium in imperio, a private govern- 
ment whose rules reach beyond its members. A democratic society must hold 
its constituent groups to standards of justice similar to those demanded from 
-the state, “the one club to which we all belong.” One of the most significant 
developments in American~constitutional law in the twentieth century is the 
growth of a body of doctrine concerning the rights and responsibilities of as- - 
sociations. Pekelis’ work shows him to have-.been one of the pioneers in discern- 
ing this growing point of the law. A racial minority, on the other hand, is an 
involuntary group created by the majority. The struggle against being put in a 
place chosen by some one else and against suffering the legal disabilities im- - 
posed by the majority is another major growing point of constitutional law in 
recent years. Professor Pekelis was an actor in, as well as a student of, this 
“struggle for law.” His reflections and proposals, both as student and partici- ° 
pant, are worth the attention of anyone who is a concerned.— RoBERT 
A. Horn, University of Chicago. . 


The Declaration of Independence and What I! Means Today. By EDWARD 
DUMBAULD. ae University of Oklahoma Press. 1950. Pp. xiii, 194. 
$3.00.) 


To accommodate readers “desiring 7 ascertain the meaning of any particular 
passage in the text of the Declaration,” Mr. Dumbauld has placed the Declara- - 
tion in its historical and philosophical setting, and has made brief and il- 
luminating comments on each phrase of that document. The events leading to 
the Declaration are noted, the sources on which Jefferson drew for ideas and 
phraseology are indicated, the social contract theory is explained, and the 
various changes in the several drafts are pointed out. One might wish for 
more extensive treatment of the struggles within the colonies between the 
“radicals” and “conservatives.” Mr. Dumbauld has, however, interestingly and 
concisely assembled the pertinent data needed to make the Declaration under- 
standable in terms of the events and ideas of the 18th century. As Mr. Dum- 
bauld points out, the Declaration’s lasting appeal is containéd neither in its 
statement of the causes which impelled the colonists to declare themselves 
“free and independent” nor in its exposition of the social contract theory. Its 
contemporary significance rests, rather, on its proclamation of the basic demo- 
cratic doctrines whose validity remains unimpaired by the rejection of the 
social contract theory. They are as meaningful in the fight against 20th century 
tyranny as they were against that of George III. The author does not, however, 
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devote much, attention to the contemporary significance of these democratic 
principles nor does he explain how they can have meaning divorced from their” d 
- Lockean setting. The title of the volume is, therefore, somewhat misleading, 
since its primary focus is “The Declaration of Independence and What It Meant 
to Thomas Jefferson.” Of course, to understand what the Declaration, like the 
Constitution, meant to its framers is the first step in determining what it 
means today, but it is only the first step.—Jacx W.-Paurason, Smith College. 


A Philosophy of Labor. By FRANE TANNENBAUM. ee York: Alfred A. SO 
- 1951. Pp. 199. $2.75.) 


For political ‘scientists interested in a perspective on the labor movement 
that includes the socio-political processes governing the relations between 
unions and their members, an historico-analytical interpretation of the struggle 
of unions for recognition and participation in control of industry, and the > 
emergent political consequences of organized labor’s changing economic and 
social status, this study provides in brilliantly-brief scope a contemporary 
successor to the Webbs’ Industrial Democracy (1897) and Perlman’s Theory of 
the Labor Movement (1928). The book’s orientation is frankly based upon a 
functional interpretation of organized labor’s role in the lives of its members, 
.the industrial order, and the achievement of such political ideals as security, 
equality, and freedom. As such, it is open to the charge that many union' 
members and leaders alike are either unconscious of the role in which Tannen- 
baum places them, or, if the latter were made explicit to them, would indig- 
nantly reject the strategic lines of policy called for by his interpretation. But 
most historians and political scientists will not be bothered by the contrast 
between the aspirations of political actors and the structural limitations of 
their historical position. The author himself is aware of the possibility that 
wage earners may respond to the utopian symbolism of predestined “class” 
supremacy, and he is thoroughly capable of expressing his propositions in : 
conditional terms for the future. The record and the analysis provide ample . 
justification for Tannenbaum’s thesis-that the implications of organized labor’s 
role in society are functionally conservative, rather than revolutionary, for the 
institutions of capitalist democracy.—Avury Lerserson, Untversity of Chicago. 


A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. (6 vols.) By R. W. CARLYLE — 
AND A. J. CARLYLE. (New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc. $35.00 a set. Vols. 
1, 2 & 3, $5.25 ea.; vols. 4, 5 & 6, $7.50 ea.) 


Reprint in its entirety of this distinguished work. 


An Arab Philosophy of History; Selections from the Prolegomena of Ibn EKhaldun 
of Tunis (1332-1406). TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED BY CHARLES Issawi. 
(London: John Murray. 1950. Pp. xiv, 190. 6s.) 


First translation into English of selected passages from the writings of one of the rife 
darlicat philosophers. of history. The-selecGons illustrate ibn Khaldun's views on Teth: > 
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od, economies, population, the piueio of EARE A society and’ the state, religion 
bh and politics, and metaphysics. An introductory essay by the editor discusses the great 
Arab philosopher’s life and writings. 


- Bakounine et le panslavisme révolutionnaire; Cinq essais sur l'histoire des idées en 
Russie et en Europe. By Benorr-P. Hepner. (Paris: Marcel Rivière et Cie. 
1950. Pp. 320.) 

A penetrating study of the political and philosophical influences on Bakunin in his 


formative years. The essays discuss his attitudes toward Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Proudhon, Marx, and’ Polish messianism. F.T.B. 


Marxism, Freedom and the State. By Micuarit BAKUNIN. TRANSLATED BY 
K. J. Kenaricx. (London: Freedom Press. 1950: Pp. 63. 5s.) 


Extracts from Bakunin’s writings. 


Imperialism and Social Classes. By JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER. TRANSLATED BY 
Heinz Norpen. Epirep sy Paur M.-Swezzy. (New York: Augustus M. 
Kelley, Inc. 1951. Pp: xxv, 221. $3.00.) 


Translations of two of the late Professor Schumpeter’s papers, originally published 
in Germany in 1919 and 1927, respectively. 


The Case for Conservatism. By Francis GranamM WIiLson. (Seattle: University 
of Washington Press. 1951. Pp. v, 74. $1.75.) 


Three lectures delivered at the University of Washington on the background and 
tenets of American conservatism. ` 


The Principles of Economic Planning. By W. Anraur Lewis. ee 
D. C.: Public Affairs Press. 1951. Pp. 128. Paper $2.00, Cloth $2.50.) 


Discussion of the possible roles of the state in the economy, -by a professor of po- 
litical economy at the University of Manchester. 


ARTICLES AND DOCUMENTS ON POLITICAL THEORY 


POLITICAL THEORY 


FRANCIS G. WILSON 
x University of Illinois 
os History and Criticism 


Bernstein, Irving. The Conservative Mr. Justice Holmes. New England Quarterly. 
December, 1950. 

Bonno, G. Une Amitié Franco-Anglaise du XVII* siècle: John Locke et Abbé du 
Bos. Revue de Littérature Comparée. October-December, 1950. 

Bouman, P. J: Kausalitét und Funktionalzusammenhang in der Soziologie Max 
Webers. Zeitschrift fir die Gesamte Staatewtesenschaft. Heft 3, 1949. © 

Bowen, Willis H. Sirteenth Century French Translations of Machiavelli, Italica. 
December 1950. ~ 
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‘Brant, Irving. Madison: On the A A of Church and State. Wiliam and Mary 
- Quarterly. January, 1951. 

Cepeda Adán, José. El Providentialismo en los Cronistas de los Reyes Católicos: 
‘Arbor. November, 1950. 

Chevallier, J. J. The Failure of Mirabeail s Political Ydes: Review of Politics. January, 
1951. 

' Chroust, Hermann and Affeldt, Robert J. The Problem of Private Property Accord- 
a to St. Thomas Aquinas. Marquette Law Review. Winter, 1950-51. 

Coleman-Norton, P. R. ‘Cicero’s Contribution to the aoe of the Twelve Tables. 
Classical Journal. December, 1950. 

Cushman, Robert E. Faith a Reason in the Thought of St. . Augustine. Church 
History. December, 1950. 

D’Entréves, A. P. Immortal Machiavelli Measure. December, 1950. i 

Franoés, M. Les Réminiscences Spinozistes dans le ‘Contract Social’ de Roussesu. 
Revue Philosophique de la France et UEtranger. January-March, 1951. 

Gurian, Waldemar. Louis Veuillot. Catholic Historical Review. January, 1951. 

Honigsheim, Paul. Max Weber: His Religious and Ethical Background and Develcp- 
ment. Church History: December, 1950. 
' Howe, Mark DeWolfe, The Positivism of Mr. Justice Holmes. Harvard can Revtew. 
February, 1951. 
` Kahn, Sholom ‘J. Taine’s Historical Criticism. French Review, January, 1951. 

Lear, Floyd Seyward. The Public Law of the Visigothic Code. Speculum. January, 
1951. 

López-Morillas, Juan, Ortega y Gasset: Historicism vs. Giedi. Yale French 
Studies. No. 6. 1950. 

Rose, Ernst. China as a Symbol of Reaction in Germany, 1830-1880. ae 
Literature. Winter, 1951. 

Lunn, Arnold. John Ruskin. Dublin Review. Fourth Quarter, 1950. 
Mann, Arthur. Solomon Schindler: Boston Radical. New England Quarterly. Decem- 
ber, 1950. 

Mattei, R. de. Popara di Platonismo e Triunfo deir E ETER nel Fenimore 
Politico Italiana del Seicento. Mata. April-June, 1950. 

Merzbacher, Friedrich. Augustin und das Antike Rom. Archiv für Rechts und Sozial- 
philosophie. XXXIX/1. 1950. 

Monaco, M. Sieyés e Ja Formazione della Sua Personalità Politica. Nuova Rivista 
Storica. May-August, 1950. 

Montenegro Duque, Angel. La Politica de Estado Universel en César y Augusto a 
Través de la ‘Eneida’ de Virgilio. Revista de Estudios Politicos. September-December, 1950. 

Newman, K. J. Georg Simmel and Totalitarian Integration. American Journa: of 
Soctology. January, 1961. l 


Nürnberger, R. Imperialismus, Soalan und Christentum bei Friedrich Neuniii 


Histirische Zeitschrift. October, 1950. 

Odegaard, Charles E. The Empress Engelberge. Speculum. January, 1951. 

Redfield, Robert. Maine’s Ancient Law in the Light of Primitive Societies. Weatern 
Political Quarterly. December, 1950. 

Reiner, Hans. Rousseaus Idee des Contract Social und die Freiheit der piAIAHUTEet? 
Archiv fir Rechts und Sozialphilosophie. XX XIX/1. 1960. 

Rosa, L. de. Un ‘Radicale’ Inglese del Secolo Scorso: James Bronterre O’ Brien. Nuova 
Rivista Storica. January-April, 1950. 

Reppy, Alison. The Grotian Doctrine of the Freedom of the Seas Reappraised. 
- Fordham Law Review. December, 1950. i 
Schmitt, Carl. Existentielle Geschichteschreibung: Alexis de Tocqueville. Universitas. 
” October, 1950. p 
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Schneider, Peter. Paséals ae Justice. Archiv. für Rechts und Sozialphilosophie. 
/1. 1960. 

Schnorr, Gerhard. Die Stellung der L&ndervertretungen in System der Deutachen 
Verfassung seit 1815. Archiv der dffenilichen Rechts. November, 1950. 

Shafer, Boyd C. The American Heritage of Hope, 1865-1940. Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review. December, 1950. 
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William 8. Stokes, Chairman, University of Wisconsin 
George I. Blanksten, Northwestern University | 

Asher N. Christensen, University of Minnesota 

Charles G. Fenwick, Pan American Union | 

Russell H. Fitzgibbon, University of California (Los Angeles) 
Austin F. Macdonald, University of California (Berkeley) 

J. Lloyd Mecham, University of Texas 

Arthur P. Whitaker, University of Pennsylvania . 


Cousens ON POLITICAL Parris 


Bertram M. Gross, Chairman, Council of Economic Advisers 
Clarence A. Berdahl, University of Illinois 
Donald C. Blaisdell, ‘United hag pee of State 
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Hugh A. Bone, University of Washington 
Franklin L. Burdette, University of Maryland 
Paul T. David, Brookings Inszitution 

Joseph P. Harris, University cf California (Berkeley) 
Max M. Kampelman, Staff, United States Senate — 
V. O. Key, Yale University 

John W. Lederle, University cf Michigan 

Norton E. Long, Western Reserve University 

E. E. Schattschneider, Wesleyan University. 
Jasper B. Shannon, University of Kentucky 
George H. Smith, Staff, United States Senate 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


John M. Gaus, Chairman, Harvard University 
George A. Graham, Princeton University 

Charles McKinley, Reed College 

Roscoe C. Martin, Syracuse University 

Samuel C..May, University of California (Berkeley, 
Clarence E. Ridley, Internaticnal City Managers’ Association 
Walter R. Sharp, College of the City of New York 
Lloyd Short, University of Minnesota 

Herman M. Somers, Haverford College 

Robert A. Walker, Stanford University 

Kenneth O. Warner, Civil Service Assembly 
Edward W. Weidner, Michigan State College 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH METEODS 


Franz L. Neumann, Chairman, Columbia University 
Don Price, Public Administration Clearing House 
William T. R. Fox, Columbia University 

Louis B. Hartz, Harvard University 

Harold D. Lasswell, Yale University 

Leo Rosten, Rand Corporation 

Hans Speier, Rand Corporation 

Carl B. Swisher, Johns Hopkins University 

David B. Truman, Williams College 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


Arthur N. Holcombe, Chairmen, Harvard University 
Robert A. Dahl, Yale Univers-ty 

Harlow J. Heneman, United States Department of State 
Eldon L. Johnson, University of Oregon 

Albert Lepawsky, University of -Alabama 

Lyman 8. Moore, City Manager, Portland, Maine 
Richard Niehoff, "University of Tennessee 

Wallace Sayre, College of the Dity of New York: 

E. B. Schulz, Lehigh University 

Edward W. Weidner Michigan State College 
Roland Young, N Northwestern University 


COMMITTEE ON WESTERN EUROPB 


William Ebenstein, Chairman, Princeton University 
Mario Einaudi, Cornell University | 
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Henry W. Ehrmann, ‘University of Colorado `. a | 
. Herman Finer, University of Chicago . uo nae s 
Leslie M. Lipson, University of California (Berkeléy) - Se 2 oe er a 
Dean E. McHenry, University of California (Los Angeles)... < = > 0 n) 
- Charles A. Micaud, University of Virginia : BE 
-~ Robert G. Neumann, University of California (Los aa a. 
. + Hans Simons, New School for st eee l A 
- Arnold J: Zurcher, New York University -. B e l ae 


_Comrrran ON EASTERN EUROPE AND THE SOVIET Union. TE DE 
Frederick C. Barghoorn, Chairman, Yale ne, a oe 
., Membership to be announced. later ae Giles 


Cosnnrrm on RESEARCH PLANNING AND pouor Sat e 
Meisbersbip-to te annonce later. saap ee 
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NOW. AVAILABLE: FOR IMMEDIATE PURCHASE— i 


A limited uae of ‘sets of the AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE Reviiw, starting, with | 
the Nev. i911 issue (Wel. V, No. 4). Specially priced for political science departments, 
libraries, esearch agencies and similar institutions, Baer copies o issues pobl hed after E 
1910. are: also available, Prices furnished o on request. ae 


= 


+ 
= 


WANTED: - BACK’ ISSUES OF THE REVIEW 


FIVE ‘DOLLARS will be paid for the issues of Nov. 1906; Feb, ae Nov. 1907; Feb; | 
Nov. 1908; Feb., May, Aug, Nov. 1909; Aug: 1N Nov. 1911; Nov. 1913; Oct. 1945; . 
Ded, 1950: 8 l Py D as 


= a 





TWO DOLLARS will be paid fon ikenta f May 1908; Feb, 1940; “Feb. April 1944; l 
Feb, 1948; Feb., ‘April 1949; Mar. 1950; Sept. 1950- Supplement a y r 


‘y 


* Address The Aimerleaa’ Political “Science: ‘Assocation at 
| “1785 Massachusótts: Ave.,, ee. ; D. C.. 


~~ 
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. Report of Program Committee 


Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


™~ 


OTHER AN N OUNCEMENTS 


Topi of N ominai) Commitiee for 1958 


At the coming meeting of the American Political Science Auca to be 
held in San Francisco, the Committee on Nominations (Charles M. Kneier, 
University of Ilinois, Chairman), will propose the following officers for 1952: 
President-Elect, Pendleton Herring (Social Science Research Council); Vice- ` 
Presidents, Lane W. Lancaster (University of Nebraska), Harold D. Lasswell 
(Yale University), and Lloyd M. Short (University of Minnesota); members 
of the Executive Council for two years, John H. Ferguson (Pennsylvania State ` 


College), Oliver Garceau (Bennington College), Lee 8. Greene (University of 


Tennessee), Boyd A. Martin (University of Idaho), Dean E. McHenry (Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles), Robert 8. Rankin (Duke University), 
Ivan M. Stone (Beloit College) , David B. Truman (Williams College). 


The attention of all members of the Association: is called to the provision 


of Article 9 of the Constitution that “all resolutions shall be referred to the 


Council for its recommendation before submission to the vote of the Association 
at ite annual business meeting. Notice of this provision shall be given to the 
members of the Association in advance ‘of the annual meeting.” The meeting 
of the Council of the Association will be held at International House in Berkeley 


-on Monday, August 27, 1951, beginning at 9'4.m. Resolutions for consideration 
' at this meeting should be in the hands’ of the secretary-treasurer before the 
_day of the meeting. They may be addressed to him either at the Washington 


office of the Association, 1785 M assae HuBabtS RES N. W; or in care of the 


f 


A TEE T of the T TRE Political ine Kenon s Committee . 
on Political Parties has been charged with the duty of making a study to 
follow up the Committee’s 1950 report entitled Toward a More Responsible. Two- 


Party System. The immediate objective of the subcommittee is to stimulate 


further commentaries on the 1950 report, to collect and arrange the commen- 
taries in a systematic order, and to evaluate the commentaries:as a supple- _ 
ment to the report. The subcommittee requests that members of the Associ- 
ation transniit to it information having to do with-the report, including infor- 


-~ mation relating to the extent to- which the report is being used in college and 


university courses or in other activities. In addition, the subcommittee désires 


. to receive copies of reviews, newspaper clippings ‘and other materials relating 


to the report. Communications should: be addressed to Mr. George H. .E. 


. Smith, chairman of the subcommittee, in care of the American Political Science - 


Association, 1785 Massachusetts ‘Avenue,’ N. W. , Washington. 6, D D. C. 


\ : f ” 


The size of. the  Asšociation: membership and the in oiea attendance 
again have necessitated the-use of two hotels. The Association is more fortunate 
than.usual in that the two selected stand atop Nob’ Hill, only one hundred feet 
apart., However, tag number of public rooms available with suitable seating 
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capacity has moed a limit on the E oi section S P that can be 
scheduled at any given hour. 


. Even had it not been necessary, the Program Corm probably would | 


have made a deliberate attempt to reduce the number of meetings in progress 
at any given time. Suggestions received from the many members who have 
taken -the trouble to write to the. chairman and members of the Committee 
indicate a desire to experiment with a simpler program. It is hoped that the 
Conference will be more AR and less anne than usual, ‘but at the same 
_ time no less profitable. 

In two cases, round tables jive been built directly around published Pa 
of standing committees of the Association. In each instance, the session has 
been organized and is being chaired by a person who was not a member of the 
committee and played no direct role in the preparation of the report. These 


sessions are. intended to give the Association’s membership an opportunity : 
to.examine critically the procedures followed by the committee and the con- - © 


clusions that.it has reached, alike for the benefit of the committee—each of 
those concerned is continuing its studies along similar lines—and of the mem- 


bership. A few other round tables deal with the current research activities of. 
standing committees, and have been arranged by the committees themselves. 


The Association this year is meeting four months earlier than usual. This 
has necessitated.a speed-up i in all planning activities. Toward the end of March 
the Program Committee sent a mimeographed preliminary announcement, 
listing many of the round tables to be offered, to nearly five hundred institu- 
tions (those listed in the.1945 edition of the American Council of Education’s 

-Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional Schools in the United States as 


. offering work in political science). The announcement requested advice and > 


counsel in filling out details, as well as suggestions concerning additional items 
to be included. The results of this canvass are not reflected in the present 
report, which was written April 15. The Committee anticipates, ner that 
it will add a great deal to the value of the final offering. 


~ 


_ ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ie POLITICAL SCIENCE AssocraTton 
Preliminary Program Schedule 


- 'SUMMARY: OF PROGRAM 
Tuxspay, AuaustT 28 


10:00 a.m. ` 
(1) Social Stratification and Politicos (1) 
. (2) The’ Future of Collective Security 
12: 30 P.M, 
(8) Luncheon; speaker: Hon. Eari Warren, Govarnor of California (tentative 
acceptance) ; 
2:30 P.M. 
(4) Recommendations of the Prosident’s Water Resources Commission and De: 
velopment of the West 
(5) The Use and Abuse of Legislative Investigations 
(6) Systematic Study of International Relations 
(7) Political Education and Information in the Armed Forces 


at 
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S (8) Journals in Political Science: Problems of Contributors and Editors 
a \ 8:45 PM. l 
(9) Presidential Address and Presentation of Political Science Awards 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 29 


9:30 A.M. 
(10) The Essentials of Free Government 
(11) A More Responsible Two-Party System? 
(12) The Containment of Communism in South Asia 
(13) Social Stratification and Politics (IT) 
i (14) Labor Problema `of Defense Mobilization 
12:30 r.m. l 
(15) Luncheon; speaker to be announced 
2:30 P.M, 
ae (16) Research Program of the Committee on Political Parties 
zA (17) Goals for Political Science 
$ ! (18) Administrative Theory and the Nature of the State 
(19) Public Law: The Need for Conceptual Reorientation 
(20) The Nature of Power in Latin-American Politics 
4°45 P.M. 
(21) Annual Business Meeting 


ł 


Tuurspay, AVGUST 30 


9:30 a.m. , 
(22) Democratie Control and Need for Secrecy 
(23) Training for Overseas Administration 
(24) The Teaching of Government in the Senior High School 
(25) Citizen Enforcement of Civil Liberties 
(26) National Emergency Strikes 


SUMMARY OF ÑPECIAL EVENTS 
Moxpay, Auaust 27 


9:00 As. 

f All day meeting of the Executive Council of the American Political Science 
-Ó sociation ' ; 
T 9:30 A.M. 


Annual meeting of the Western Political Science Association 


TuEspay, AUGUST 28 


5:00 P.M. 

Meeting of the Chairmen of Departments of Politioal Science 
5:45 P.M. 

Cocktails aboard harbor boat touring San Francisco Bay 


WEDNESDAY, August 29 
8:15 am. 
Breakfast: Pacific Northwest Politvoal Science Association 
6:30 Pim. r 
- Dinner: Editorial Board, Aumnican PourmoaL Scrsnon REVIEW 


8315 A.M. 


1 THurspay, Auausr 30 
Breakfast: Pi Sigma Alpha 


- >’ ~ 
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OFFICERS OF THE, . 
7 AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE, ASSOCIATION | 


President ` l j President-Elect - 
l ` Pere H. Oneaano Ž . i Loras H. GuLrcx 
University of California (Berkeley) Institute of Public Administration 
| Vice-Presidents 


J. ALTON BUEDINS Grorca B. GALLOWAY 
ii of Texas, Legislative Reference Service 


Pav H. Aprissy 
Byracuse University 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Epwam H. 


LITCHFIELD . 
1785 Massachusetts -Ave., N.W. 


Washington 6, D D.C,’ 


‘Library of capers 


Managing Editor 
__ American Political Scrence Review 
TAYLOR Coun’ 
Duke University — 


‘, 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL ` 


Ropert K. Carr 
- Dartmouth College 
G. Homme DURHAM 
University of Utah . 
ÅLBEET LEPAWSKY 
, . University of Alabama ` 
- Hanvey C. MANSTELD 
Ohio State University 
. Cant B. Swesem ç 
Johns Hopkins University 
 KBaNNETH C. Coie 
University of Washington 
Jonn D. Minuerr 
Columbia University 
Franos O. Witcox 


Staff, Foreign Relations Committee, Epwarp W. WEIDNER 


United States Senate 


Above-named Officers éx ofictis 


M. Margaret BALG 
Wellesley College 
Warem E. Brykuzy — 
Ohio Northern University 
Ray F. Harvey 
New York University 
Roypan J. DANGERFIELD 
University of Idinois 
Auruzius T. Mason 
Princetén University 
JAMES L. McoCamy 
University of Wisconsin 
Roy V. PREL 
` Director of the Bureau 
of the Census 


Michigan State College 


FORMER PRESIDENTS 


-1 


Franx J. GooDNoWw 
ÅLBERT SHAW / . 

. Frepenro N. Jupson .- 
James Beros 

A. Lawrence Lows 
Wooprow WILSON 
Simeon E. BALDWIN 
ALBERT BUSHNELL HART- 
W. W. Wr.oucHsy 
Joun Basserr Moosen ` 
ERNEST FREUND’ 

Jessi Macy 

. MUNRO Serra 
‘Henny Jones Ford 
Pao. S. REINSOH 


m e 


Leo S. Rows 
WuLam A. DUNNING 
Hargry A. GARFIELD 
JAMES W. GARNER 
CHARLES E. MernuamM 
CHARLES A. Brarp 


- Wraam B. MUNRO 


Jesse 8. Remves 

JOHN A, FARLIS 
BansamMin F. SHAMBAUGH 
Epwakp 8.,Corwin 


‘ Wurm F. WILLOUGHBY 


Jsmor Lore ` 


_ WALTER J, SHEPARD 


Franas W. Coxeg 


` ARTHUR N. Hotcompp ' 


THomas Ruso Powers 


JoHN M. Gaus 
Water F. Dopp 
AntHur W, MACMARON 
Haney R. Spencer 
Quinoy .Wriautr 

James K. PorLoox 
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LFOR COLLEGE TEXTS s J- 


bY NOW... A. Scholarly New Russian 
ory Beginning With the 15th atd 
nd Ending With the War in Korea - 


IIA: PAST AND PRESENT 


By ANATOLE G..MAZOUR 
Associate Professor of History, Stanford University 





f 


\ 
i te feature is the organization of the material, topically instead of chrono- 
ù This aids in locating particular problems, in more adequately tying , 
\tional problem to its proper national setting, For convenience, a most de- 
t chronological list is provided at the end of the book. Dates run from 860 
through 1950. The text is well illustrated with maps and photographs. RUSSIA: 
PAST AND PRESENT is primarily designed for upper division college stu- 
_ dents. Prepared for a five-unit course of at least one academic year. 


Chronological ‘Table—Selected Readings for Chapters—-785 pp. 
—6 x 9—Cloth—-Maps, Photographs—College Edition $6.75 


Ready Now... 2nd Edition—Sprout’ s 


FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL POWER 


(Readings on World Politics and American Security) ` 
By HAROLD and MARGARET SPROUT | 


° Two-thirds to three-fourths of the readings are new. 
© Original and introductory writing by the authors i been’ seas as revised, 
and considerably expanded. `> : n E Aa 
e Changes have been made in the arrangement of Haa to reflect the latest © 
phase of the world situation. l 
810 pp.,-—-6%4 x ee AN iliddlucons set single 
olnm Readings set double column-——Price $6. 90 . 


| EXAMINATION COPIES AVAILABLE 


E: 
















PUBLISHERS SINCE 1848 
450 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 






7 “INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT | 


Revised Kition Na 
`, By CLYDE EAGLETON, New York Vaiversiiy. l PE ae 


A révision of a- successful textbook that is - “Maintains” the ‘hig! 
concerned with ‘the slowly evolving consti - i author] has always d 
_ tutional law and organisation of the com- | (ranae A: Buss, St 
. munity of _natlons—with the development. 

' [of world government rather than with inter- _- distinguished, 
national relations in general, Provides a good aa matare judgm 
basis for advanced courses in International ' antation.”-—Karl Loe 
Law and International Organization... : San lege. ' 


` DEMOCRACY ~The Thre 


- - ‘of Freedom 
By HAROLD F. GOSNELL, American Unive 


ETA óbjectively two: important demo- “The materials here p 
` cratic institutions—suffrage and representa- . and will be useful r 
_ tive government—in terms of how they actu- courses in political m 
ally work. The author examines the wordings . political parties, cc 
-of state. constitutions, traces, the history of ~and international _po 
` suffrage and its implications, and studies the can Political Scier 
‘records of elected representatives. 316 pages’ 


THE ADMIN ISTRATIVE 


A study of the Political Theory of American Public 
By DWIGHT ‘WALDO, sional of Califo: u Pat 


This volume seeks to bridge the gap be- . An excellent approach to ‘the subject 
tween studies of political theory and public - “ough to be incorporated . into some part 
administration. It interprets the development of every hipe science curriculum.” — 
of public administration from the viewpoint '- Lynford A. Lardner, Northwestern. Uni- - 
of politicál. philosophy. l ` versity, 227-pages 7, A 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROCESS ~ 


l Lawmaking in the United States. . 
By HARVEY WALKER, The Ohio State University 


, the most valuable ‘compendium of information and research upon the . > : 
nahn and procedure of American legislatures available.” 
—-Avery Lowerson The University of Chicago. - > - 482 ‘pages $5.00- 


THE POLITICS OF CALIFORNIA | 


A book of Sarees iy DAVID FARELLY and IVAN NDERAREN 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


An ETE collection of 35 articles, ex: “The authors have met an. authentic need.” 
tracts from books, judicial opinions, and other : Totton J. Anderson, University of South: ~ i 
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selections. 7 a a . --@rn California. - 320 pages kica 


or TITT PRESS COMPANY @ 
Fifteen East Twenty-Sixth Street + New York 10 
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-> =- UNIVERSITY ‘PRESS 


“VOLUME XI OF d 
A * Documents, 


A merican_ | 
F 'oreign Relations 


Edited by RAYMOND- DENNETT md ROBERT K. TURNER 








a Vane XI in this distinguished series covers the he year 1949, Ear 
_ a period concerned with the ‘maintenance of a West's” de- . 
fenses maou Communism. ` ~~ i z aru 


Warren Austin: “Invaluable for quick reference. The reader 

can. find in one volume material which is otherwise scattered 

~ through an immense literature,- and in many libraries not 
l available at all.” 


~ * _ à / Bi S 
í aaa From reviews of earlier volumes: f 


} 


+ 


n ‘Thomas A. Balley: “This series „surpasses ‘even the official — 
State Department Foreign Relations in ney and breadth Si ag 
- of coverage.” . ee = a - 


`~ 7 


‘Bach volume 86.00 at your bookstore. ~ a 
y Kolana 1 is so longa stalui., r 
j aio oo i K „> ktg . P me . 
| Published for.the WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION by. 
|}. ** PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N.J. |. 
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“Do you wank fresh ‘material that will make. “4 
kie students. THINK? fot & E pri 


a 4. paper-bound volumes, $1. 00 each mane mo 


PROBLEMS | 
CIVILIZATION 


A SERİES OF READINGS. COMPILED BY THE AMERICAN ae i ea o g 
|. STUDIES STAFF OF AMHERST COLLEGE ` a i : i 














w: t 
i ae . á ` a" 
E , 1 - k 


| ns PURITANISM IN EARLY AMERICA: 0 ee a 
THE ‘CAUSES OF. THE ‘AMERICAN REVOLUTION 7 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE: AND ‘THE, CONSTITUTION 


“|, |. HAMILTON AND THE NATIONAL DEBT — `` 


THE TURNER THESIS CONCERNING THE ROLE. OF THE FRONTIER ee ce (ae 
IN AMERICAN. HISTORY =; > __. 7 o ioe ae 


? 


|. "JACKSON VERSUS BIDDLE—THE ‘STRUGGLE: OVER THE SECOND | 


-BANK OF THE UNITED STATES “ _ 2 ae 
THE TRANSCENDENTALIST, REVOLT AGAINST. MATERIALISM. ag 
‘SLAVERY AS. A CAUSE OF ‘THE CIVIL WAR a: Be 
DEMOCRACY AND THE GOSPEL: OF WEALTH © ¿+0 * > e 
JOHN D. ‘ROCKEFELLER—ROBBER BARON OR INDUSTRIAL STATESMAN? - 
ROOSEVELT, WILSON, AND THE TRUSTS — 
__PRAGMATISM AND AMERICAN CULTURE ` oe y e 
- THE NEW DEAL—REVOLUTION ‘OR EVOLUTION?. D A 


. INDUSTRY- WIDE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—PROMISE: OR MENACE? ae 


Each, about Ai pages 
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The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 


» For Your Fall Classes 


Caverunient & Polities in the U.S., 3rd Ed. 


HAROLD ZINK, Professor of Political Science,’ 
l Ohio State University 


In the revision of this well-known text the many impor- 
tant developments in the field since 1946 have been 
included and discussed. Six new chapters have been 
added and greater attention has been given to histori- 
cal development and the role of the U. S. in world af- 


. fairs. Published May 1—$5.50. 


Principles of Busimess 
& The Federal Law 


FRANKLIN H. COOK, Associate Professor, De- 
partment of Commerce & Economics, Pennsyl- 
x vania State College 


A combination casebook and textbook, this work em- 

loys a legal-economic approach to the principles of 
Federal, constitutional, and statutory law. This makes it 
useful to the economist and to the business man as well 
as to the student of government regulation of business. 
Ready in June. 


Understanding Public Opinion 


CURTIS MACDOUGALL 


This book places the emphasis on the "Why" of public 
opinion and attempts to help the reader understand 
how it is formed and what causes it to be what it is. 
Applying the best knowledge in all the social sciences, 
the author relates the study of public opinion to the 
broader background of human and social behavior. Psy- 
chological terms and theories are explained. Coming 
in August. z 






MACMILLAN 
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“ee Pririciples and Problems. of a: 
-> International Politics © <> 
© o "+ ‘Selected Readings -` ba eS 


Ate _ Edited by Hans J: MORGENTHAU,. University of Chicago 
~. O" and Kennery W. THOMPSON, ‘Northwestern University 


“PRINCIPLES “AN D PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS stands out 


among other- similar collections by reason of the systematic plan it follows and the historical. 
range of the documents ï it: presents. The contrasts, a3. between Hamilton and Madison in 1793, 
__ between the Treaty of Vienna of 181 5. and. the Agreement of Yalta of 1945, are certainly chal- 
lenging, ea must provoke the student to study his material ‘with more than passing interest.” 

-~ . —Cuarizs G, Fenwick, Inter-A merican. J uridical Yearbook’ 


“The ae of this stout - volume i is excellent—to show from. the international relations at thé 
_ past - ‘what is apparently recurrent in the present, to gó back to principles of- foreign policy and 
` to the wisdom of great statesmen of the past.” ` carr — Fhe [London] Economist 


“Tt j is an excellent reader, soundly selected and well balanced. I arh, especially impressed by 
the rich historical context, which gives. the ‘student a full. realization ofa proper conceptual 
_ framework for world pons today." © ° o SIGMUND NEUMANN, Harvard. University 


Bh eg Oe Bede 4 A 494 pages; $4.00 text 

Just Published - E ee | ~ a : = 
The Governmental Process’ oS 
POLITICAL INTERESTS AND PUBLIC. OPINION ee 


by Davip B. TRUMAN, Columbia University: 


‘Such a -gynthesis as this has long been needed by students of gevernment. Drawing iors a: 
wide’ range of fecent findings i in the social sciences and a-wealth of-fragmentary material dealing 
with political groups, the author here. develops a- systematic. statement of the role of. interests 
and interest groups in the’ ‘American governmental system. | ig. A .. 


1 


f | CONTENTS 

I. The Alleged Mischiefs of Faction: ` X. Interest Groups and Blections oe E 
‘ID, Groups and Society XI. The Dynamics of Access in the Legis: a 
III. -Groups and Government - "E lative Process i : 

JV. Group Origins and Political Orienta- XII. Techniques of Interest Groups i in the: 
~ tions - Legislative Process 7. 4 T 
V. Forms of Organization: age and XIII. The Ordeal of the Executive -: ° $ 
: Realities i - XIV. The Web of Relationships in the:Ad- ar 
` VL Internal Politics: a et ' * ministrative Process a 
ernst - -The Problem of Cohesion . - XV. Interest Groups and the Judiciary E j 
i VII. Internal Politica:.. : a XVI: Group Politics and Representative $ 
- | The Tasks of Leadership - : -~ Democracy E 
-< VIIL Group Interests and Public Opinion ; Bibliography - Ro oa: 
. IX. Interest pOnrE and Political “Patties oa ae $ F 


_ 


a 5. + o 576 pages; $5:00 text 
` Esicinivatio copies on request Í oe 


“~ 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Iie. 501 Madison Avenue ; `- New Yoik 22 








| CAN WE PAY FOR REARMAMENT WITHOUT -RUINOUS INFLATION? 
— HOW ABOUT "Taxes + Prices - 
| me f Production: | 


Interest Rates? 
5 OF AMERICA'S TOP ECONOMIST S SUGGEST ANSWERS IN 





By ALBERT G. HART- 
- Professor of Economiés, Columbia University - 


fra ‘timely. and. authoritative 


book shows how America’s vast . 
economic power can be brought to. 


full force. for defense—without a 


serious dilution of the dollar or sacri- 


fice of living standards. 


Written by-Professor Hart in col- - ` 
“laboration with four top-flight ex- 
perts of the Committee on Economic '- 


Stabilization, it provides indispens- 
able background on inflationary 
pressures . . . points up the differ- 
ences Dee the 1941-1945 period 
and the present... projects a detailed 
.picture of the immediate and long- 







, controls... 


and proposes a program 
for action.. >o 2 


Defense Without 
-Inflation fs 


THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON 
“ECONOMIC STABILIZATION 


- Chatman, JOHN MAURICE CLARK 
Professor. of Economics, Columbia 
University 


THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 


Chairman, Department of Economics, 
University of Chirago': 


ARTHUR SMITHIES ; 
Chairman, Department of Economics, . 
‘Harvard University 


DONALD H. WALLACE 
Director of Graduate Program, Wood- l 
row Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs, Princeton P D 


sity 


These ` specialists- say that , the 
United States can rearm to a state of 


_ defense-readiness without setting off 
a ruinous inflation—provided neces- 


sary méasures are taken now. They 


- _ have-drawn on.their combined re- 
` range effects of direct and indirect., . sources’ to demonstrate the what- 


. why-when-and-how of an effective 


program. ` a S i 


_ $2.00 at your bookstore, or from ` 


THE ‘TWENTIETH ‘CENTURY FUND 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
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P ~ CONTEMPORARY POLITICAL. SCIENCE ne 
i .' i: - Compiled by UNESCO ° i E Fe 
The oen authorities from more than go countries give their analyses" and inter- ` 
5 - pretation of present-day political science. È source book of exceptional value. 4 


he | UNESC publication, 711 pp. My S i i Paper, $5.00" 
‘THE ER AND PRACTICE OF- WORLD GOVERNMENT 
i Bae -> . - By GERARD J, MANGONE 


‘Explores the idea of world government to see upon what terms it ‘ould be both ~ 
„feasible and desirable; examinés its deeper implications and Beene dangers; and ` 
criticizes some ôf the popular world government movements. a $ T5 


~ AMERICAN MILIT ARY GOVERNMENT IN. KOREA ` 


a ee _ `: -By E. GRANT MEADE - 


a 


ws to his country. "Journal of Social Studies. A King’s. Crown Press. ces . $4.50" 


oe E : EVERYMAN'S UNITED NATIONS ` 


- l Aù “Gebel report, written before the Korean war, that ae ae evaluates. the d 


_ Amefican Military Government openen in Korea during me crucial first year. of 
"occupation. 5 ao een 
“Mr, Meadè’s anàlysisof the admifiistrative, political, Sanne, “and social impact. 

of the, occupation: in the area of his personal | experience is notable for sustained objec - 
‘, , tivity, meticulous documentation, ° and, mature judgment, none of which admirable - 

qualities is permitted ‘to burden a straightforward and .well-told ‘story of a critically: | 

‘formative period of American relations with: -the skar Eàst”—Far Eastern Hpo 

Kings Crown’ Press Penne ae foe a: $3: 18 


A THE. COMBINED BOARDS OF THE SECOND WORLD WAR . 
oe An Experiment in International Administration Ce Sees 
By S. McKEE. ROSEN ` | ka 
Chief Administrative Analyst, U. S. Bureau of tho Budget 


~ A critical account ‘of the development’ of the combined boards—the Combined Raw 
._ Materials, Combined ‘Shipping’ Adjustment, Combined Production and Resources, and 
. Combined Food. boards—that helped in a aa the economic sean of the United... 
‘ Nations during World War al. ane , a ' pod 


-CHARLES EVANS HUGHES AND THE SUPREME COURT -` 
By- SAMUEL. HENDEL l 


Concerns the effects of ‘Hughes’ experience and philosophy ` upon ‘the constitutional. . 
l doctrines der npin extended, or altered by Hughes during his service on the Supreme: s 
* Court. “...a valuable addition to knowledge of Charles Evans Hughes’ contribution’ -;’ 


t 


A ae concise guide to, the ‘United. Nations ani its specialized agencies. Deals with: ial 
the efforts to improve economic and ‘social conditions, as well as the more spectacular 
- political and security aspects of the United Nations. baa as a ‘text. A United. 
_ Nations ee a ee A 5 n 


Publishers of the revised and. enlarged Columbia. Enevelonodig an > r 
2960 BROADWAY = ae a we pe y NEW YORK. 27, NY. 
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-Hill Books 


THE AMERICAN SY STEM OF GOVERNMENT. New 2nd édition. 
By JOHN H. FERGUSON, The Pennsylvania State College; and 
_ DEAN E. McHENRY, University of California, Los Pipp McGraw- 
Bill. Series in Political Science. 1042 pages, $5.50 _ 


Although this successful text has been thoroughly revised, it treats, as in the 
previous edition, the essential features of the American gystem of government 
at all levels—national, state, and local. New- sections have been added which 
treat such important developments as the Hoover Commission’ Report on the 
organization of the federal executive branch, Congressional reorganization, 
the presidential election of 1948, the Atlantic-Pact, government of occupied 
territories, as well as many ote Ee of peremount significance. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. New 2nd edition. 
By JOHN H. FERGUSON and DEAN E. McHENRY. McGraw-Hill 
Series in Political Science. 816 pages, $4.75 


Primarily structural i in approach, this volume will contain those sections of 
the American System of Government which deal with the federal government. 
Fuller consideration is given to the origin and nature of the state, and more 
emphasis has been placed on the appreciation of thie value of free- government, 


THE ELEMENTS OF AMERICAN. GOVERNMENT i Be 


By JOHN H. FERGUSON and DEAN E. McHENRY. McGraw-Hill 
Series in.Political Science. 779 pages, $4. 50 i 


This text is a considerably rewritten and simplified version of the American 
System of Government. It provides a concise textbook, covering the full range 
of American government, national, state, and local, i in such a way that it may 
be used i in college courses of one-quarter or one-semester duration. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. -In the United States.’ 
By WILLIAM VERNON HOLLOWAY, University - of Tulsa. 
McGraw-Hill Series i in Political Science.. 460 pages; $3.75 ` : 


Includes a brief, teachable discussion of national-state-local eile with © 
special attention giyen to the trend toward centralization and the problems 

raised thereby. Combines the various units of government, exclusive of na- . 
tional, into a single up-to-date volume; supplies, basic facts, discusses ‘con 
troversial issues, and stimulates constructive es and criticism o state 
and local government institutione. 


. 
pe 


_ Send for coples on approval i 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


~ 330 West 42nd Street | yo eee N -. New York 18, N.Y. 
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Enjoy Some- of America’s $ Grandest Scenery“ 


i En Route To Convention 


Here is a real travel bargain for members of the American Political Science Association 
traveling to convention in San Francisco next'Aùgust, aboard the streamlined “North Coast 
Limited” and “Shasta Daylight.” `. 

Go via the Northern Pacific’s scenic route to Seattle and Portland, with four days of the 
most thrilling travel imaginable in the spectacular mountain region bordering Yellowstone 
National Park—and-in the Park itself. 

Youw'll-see the magnificent Red Lodge High Road and Sunlight Basin, areas of superb 
mountain grandeur, on an all-day trip from Billings, Montana, to Cody, Wyoming. YouTl 
stay overnight at Cody Inn, then enter Yellowstone Park by way of the exciting Cody Road. 
Lodgings in the park at Grand Canyon Hotel and Old Faithful Inn; then you'll leave the 
park by way of the scenic Gardiner-Livingston entrance.’ 
` Westbound from Livingston aboard train, you'll enjoy a succession. of scenic window 
pictures in the American. Rockies of Montana and Idaho and in the Cascades of western 
Washington, In Seattle you'll live at the Olympic Hotel and make a grand sightseeing tour 
of the city; another sightseeing tour in Portland and lodgings at the Multnomah 
Hotel in the “City of Roses.” Then you'll have a thrilling daylig: t ride aboard 
the “Shasta Daylight” through Oregon and California to San Francisco. 

You are invited on this special trip arranged for members of the American 
Political Science Association, leaving Chicago on August 18—seeing Yellow- . 
stone and the Pacific Northwest, and arriving at San Francisco at 11:15 p.m. ` 
on August 27. The homeward bound trip, optional, is via Los Angeles, Utah, 
Colorado or the Deep South. 

A postal-card or letter will bring you full details, conta and schedules from your 
home city, for this excellent-value vacation trip. Please address 


M.M. GOODSILL, 962.NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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= Are totalitarian Churches’. 
-as dangerous to freedom 
as totalitarian Communism? 
i _ @This book is an objective and scholarly study of a hotly- © 
y debated topic—what the Churches, both Protestant and lic, ` 
have done to advance or hamper the growth of democracy. “More - 


timely than this morning's newspaper.’ 
pe i —Halford E. Luccock, YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


DEMOCRACY 





and the CHURCHES 


f By James w: $4.50 at all bookstores 
Hastings Nichols THE WESTMINSTER PRESS .. 


“ thes 
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Announcing jor Fall 51. 


7 tale A. Corry 
- ELEMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC. GOVERNMENT 


| New Edition. E E 672 pages C 84.50 


` Completely revised and reset ae a 
-with five new chapters specifically pertain- ` | 
ing to the government of the United. 
States, this important text will be available `. 
>. for fall aa ie 





A all bookstores - 


OXFORD. UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


UNITED STATES ADMINISTRATION of its | 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
By Wallace Parks 


nt: Hs book is a caching competent, and timely arai of 
U. S. government-orgąnization centered on the conduct of 
i international economic affairs. Standards and criteria for ~ 

good organization are derived from.a careful study .of the sub- 
stance of existing administration. Apt and current. examples il- 
lustrate the argument. Many principles of Américan Government 
are lucidly discussed in the fresh setting created by the current 
crisis. . . . It merits close, reading by all. those concerned with 

adapting the American system to the difficult tasks of the era. | 
OERE before us. "George: ‘B. Galloway i 


-e Price $5. 00 
| “Johns Hopkins Press 


., Homewood . e Baltimore 18 (E i . Maryland 
; 4 x ! 4 - 
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a. new book for ‘the 
| Introductory. course ‘Tr 


























AMERICAN DEMOCRACY” 
iM THEORY AND. PRACTICE 


Robert K. Gis ‘Danae th. 
l mn Donald. H. Morrison, Dartmo 
st Richard C, Snyder, Princeton Univ. - 
Se one oe . 1094 pages, $5.00 





‘national government 















F Providing a chapter on congressional investigations and an extended tréat sf 
- ment of civil liberties, this coinpreherisive and timely new book on Ameri: 
can political principles and practices ‘makes considerable use at contem” 

5 porary illustrative material Throtighout, ‘there is emphasis upon ‘the nature” 
: of democracy, its meaning in practice, and the adequacies and. inadequacies 


of American government from the point. of view: rof democratic principle. a 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT aN ACTION —= 
revised 


Marshall E Dimock, Florida State Univ. ee e k 
and Gladys O. Dimock’ a O BO ie 3 
1004 pages, 5o : < a 2 J for the’ b 
| "integrated a 
. ` The iied edition of this very ‘popula b book remains i catia in; Guna in 4 
Es that it combines American government and general political science . a 
national,” 


' dn’ one course. New features inclnde questions at the: end of each chap- 


Da 


state & | : 


ter; a rearrangement of the order of some chapters and a condensa- T i 
local -: 


| tion of others; additional illustrative matter; and expansion of the 
s, sections on the United Nations- and the dynamics of American foreign 
| policy: Historical material which tended to- obscure’ the main outline 
“ of ‘the. presentation’ "has been omitted. This revisión. incorporates all i 
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